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THE  PREFACE. 


THE  liistorf  of  the  AQglo*Saxon  church  has  exercised  the 
industry  of  several  writers^  whose  researches  and  discoveries  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  encroach  upon  their  labours.  With  patient  and  meritow' 
rious  accuracy  they  have  discussed  and  detailed  the  foundations 
ef  churches*  the  succession  of  bishops*  the  decrees  of  councils* 
and  the  chronological  series  of  events.  Mine  is  a  more  limited, 
attempt*  to  describe  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  religious  prac-. 
tices  of  our  ancestors*  the  discipline*  revenues^  and  learning  of. 
the  clerical  and  monastic  orders*  and  the  more  important  revolu- 
tions* which  promoted  or  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the^  Anglo*. 
Saxon  church. 

Of  these  subjects  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  have  been  fierce- 
ly debated  by  religious  polemics.  The  great  event .  of  the  re« 
formation*^  while  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  powers*  imbittered 
with  rancour  the  vmtings  of  the  learned*  Controversy  pervaded 
every  department  of  literature:  and  history^^  as  weU  as^ the- sister 
•ciences*  was  aitemately  pressed  into  t^e  service  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  By  opposite  writers  the  same  facts  were  painted  in. 
oi^>osite  colours:  umavourable  circumstances  were  carefully 
concealed*  or  artfuHy  disguised :  and  the  men*  whom  the  catho- 
fic  exhibited  as  models  of  virtue  and  objects  of  venerSltion*  the 
protestant  «ondeHmed  for  their  interested  zealr  their  pride*  their; 
ignorame*  and  thdr  superstitibn*^   I  vvill  99t  deny*  tiiat  the  hope 

of  acquiring  additioaal  information  has  induced  me  to  peruse  the. 
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worka  of  these  partial  advocates.  But  if  I  have  sometimes  fisten-r 
ed  to  their  suggestions,  it  has  beeiv  with  jealousy  and  cautionr 
My  object  h  truth :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  have  made  it  9 
religious  duty  to  consult  the  original  historians.  Who  would 
draw  from  the  troubled  stream,  when  he  ntay  drmk  2I  the  foun« 
tain  head  ?  * 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  1  should  oiler  an  apology 
fbr  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  occasionally  noticed  the  mis- 
takes of  preceding  historians.  It  is  certainly  an  ungracious,  but, 
I  think,  a  usefuV  office.  On  almost  every  subject  the  public 
mind  is  guided  by  the  wisdom  or  prejudices  of  a  few  favourite 
writers :  their  reputation  consecrates  their  opinions  ^  and  their 
errors  are  received  by  the  incautious  reader  as  the  dictates  of 
Grutlu  Oki  such  occasions  to  be  s9ent  is  criminal,  as  it  serves  tcr 
perpetuate  deception :  and  to  contradict,  wiUiout  attempting  to 
^rove,  may  create  doubt,  but  cannot  impress  conviction.  Ar 
0ften,  theiiefoi^,  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  dissent  from  our  more 
popular  historians,  I  have  been  careful  to  fortify  my  own  opinioif 
Ey  frequent  reftrences  to  the  sources,  fit)m  which  I  have  derived 
my  information.  No  writer  shoidd  expect  to  obtain  credit  oi» 
His  bore  assertion :  and  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  judge  for  him- 
self, will  gratefully  peruse  the  quotations^  with  which  I  have 
sometimes  loaded  the  page.>  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  extracts,-  when 
tiieir' importance  seemed  to  demand  it,  i$  sul^oined  a  literal 
t)randatioi\r  The  knowledge  of  that  language,  though  anf  easy, 
i*  myt  a  common  acquirement.' 

If  I  am  not  deceived  a  by  natund,  but,  I  tnist,  vennil  partial^ 
tff  itie  scibjectwhich  I  have  undertaken  to  elucidate,  ia  in  itself 
highly  curious  and  interesting;-  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  origi-» 
iiatly  hordes  of  ferocious  pirates..  By  itligion  they  were  reclum- 
^  fitn&  savage  life,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  civilization^  which^ 
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^  one  periody  excited  the  wonder  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. , 
The  following  pages  are  destined  to  describe  the  nature  and  the 
practices  of  that  religion,  the  duties  and*  qualifications  of  its  mi- 
nisters* and  the  events  which  confirmed  its  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  professors.  Such  researchesi  whatever  may  be  the 
jiation  to  which  they  r^i  are  pleasing  to  an  inquisitive  reader. 
When  they  relate  to  our  own  progenitors^  they  will  be  perused 
with  additional  interest. 

I  must  however  acknowledge^  tiiat  I  am  far  from  being  satis* 
-fied  with  the  performance.  On  several  subjects  my  information 
has  been  necessarily  incomplete^  After  the  revolutions  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years^  the  records  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquity  can 
exist  only  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state.  If  much  has  been 
preserved)  much  also  has  been  lost  To  collect  and  unite  the  scat- 
tered fragments,  ha^  been  my  wish  and  endeavour :  but  in  despite 
of  every  exertion,  many  chasms  will  be  diacoveredf  which  it  was 
impossible  to  supply.  If  the  deficieney  of  the  materials  be  not 
admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology,  the  reader  must  accuse  the 
^11  of  the  artist :  his  industry,  he  trusts,  may  defy  reproof>  and 
•n  it  he  refits  hia  only  claim  to  commendation. 
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As  in  the  map  I  have  adopted  the  Anglo-Saxon  namefr  of  places,  I  have 
subjoined,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  modern  appellations 
of  the  same  places,  in  alphabetical  order.  When  the  difference  is 
small,  I  have  neglected  it« 

JEhhanceaster.    Ebchester. 
JBthelinga — igge.    Ethelingey  or  Athelney. 
JEtwalle.    Welton  or  Walbottle* 
Amfleot.    Ambleteuse. 
Angles— -ege.    Anglesey. 
Bancom.    Bangor. 
Barwe.    l^arton  or  Batrow. 
Bebbanburh.    Bambrough. 
Beoferfic.    Beverley.    ^ 

Beomice.    Ihhabitants  to  the  tiorth  of  the  Tees. 
Bonogia;    Boulogne. 
Bradanford.    Bradford. 
Byrcing.    Barking. 
Cantwaraburh.    Canterbury. 
Cissanceaster.    Chichester. 
Clofeshoe.    Abingdon.- 
Coludesburh.    Coldingham. 
•  Conceaster.    Chester-le-street. 
Cridiantua.    Crediton. 
Cwentowic.    Staples. 

Derawuda.    In  the  naghbourhood  of  Beverley. 
Bere.    The  Deiri,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Teeit 
Deomod.    Demetia,the  south  part  of  Wales.  * 
'    Domuc.    Dunwich. 
Dunholm.    Durham, 
Elig.    Ely. 
Eoferwic.    York. 
Exanceaster.    Exeter. 
GeAt.    Ghent  in  Flanders. 
Girwum.    Jarrow. 
Gleaweceaster.    Glocester. 
Glestyngbyrig.    Glastonbury. 
Grantebrige.    Cambridge. 
Hagulstad.    Hexham. 
Hefenfelth.    Heavenficld  near  Hexham. 
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Heortea.    Hartlepool         ' 

Hreopattiutn.    Reptoa. 

Hripmn.    Rlppon. 

Hrofceaster.    Rochester* 

Hweallsge.    Whalley. 

Laestiiiga-ea.    Near  Whitby. 

JLe^rceatter.    Leicester. 

licetfeld.    Lichfield. 

Loidis.    Leeds. 

Mailras.    Melros. 

Malduifesburh.    Malmsbury. 

Manigceaster.    Manchester. 

Maserfeld.    Generally  suppoj^d  to  be  C)swettr|r.    FromBe^e's 

words  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  Winwidc 
Medhamstad  or  Medeshamstede.    Peterborough. 
Myrce.    The  Mercians. 
Northanhymbras.    Northumbrians. 
Ozenford.    Oiford. 
Raculf.    Reculver. 
Scrobbesbyrig.    Shrewsbury. 
Snotingaham.    Nottingham. 
Streoneshalh.    Whitby. 
Sylesea.    Selsey. 
Tenet.    Thanet. 
Ubbanford.    Norhanu 
Wseringwic    Warmck. 
Wealas.    The  Welch. 
Wielea.    Wells. 
Wigraceaster.    Worcester. 
Wintanceaster.    "U^chester* 
The  situation  of  Calcuith  is  unknown.    Perhaps  it  may  be 

Cbelsey. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Chriflianity  inircduciJ  into  Britain — ihi  emquefii  of  the  Saxoru-~- 
tieir  eonverfion—eenduB  of  the  m^oiteriei—eMtra'oerfiei  re- 
ding £aJ<T. 

At  the  commeacement  of  the  christian  era,  Britain 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druidical  superstition.  By 
whom,  and  at  what  period,  the  natives  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  are  snbjefb  oF  interesting  but  doubtful 
inquiry  (1).  If  we  niay  believe  the  testimony  of  an  an- 
cient and  respeAable  historian,  they  were  indebted  for 
this  invaluable  blessing,  to  the  zeal  of  some  among  the 

(i)  For  the  time,  we  are  often 'referred  to  the  words  of  OiMas, 
(tempore,  ut  scimua,  aummo  Tiberii  Czsaria.  Gild,  de  excid. 
Brit.  edit.  Bertram,  p.  Ti)  but  a  diligent  perusal  will  shew  that  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  goBpel  in  the  Roroaa 
empire,  not  to  the  converuoii  of  Britain. 


Britons  embraced  the  doflrine  of  the  gospel,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  their  number  to  have  been  inconsidera- 
ble, and  must  look  to  some  later  epocha  for  the  more 
general  difiiisian  of  religious  knowledge.     By  the  native 

(9)  See  EiiKbiun,  (Oem.  Evang.  1,  i.  c.  T.)  who  informs  iie,  that 
the  apostles  not  only  preached  to  the  nations  on  the  contini'nt,  but 
passed  the  ocean  and  visited  the  British  isles,  (''':«{  Tor  wsi«>r 
;raj,/.((i(  liTi  T«s  KaXv/tisitt  B^iTTxrixac  nini«.)  Theodoret  ap- 
pears to  assert  the  same,  though  his  ivordLi  may  adir.it  a  wider  in- 
tLTpretation.  O,  3i  tifiSTtfti  aXiUi  xfictcr  th;  Pufimut  »M»  iwi — 
Bfnratus — 3i|»r(»i  tx  rravfuf'-irt;  -nsi  -.tfiiif  ««xn(ra».  Theod. 
Tom.  Iv.  p.  610,  . 

(3)  The  original  testimonies  are  carefiilly  collected  by  Usher, 
(De  Brit.  EccL  primord.  p.  I — 30.)  The  catholic  pdemicg  were 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  British  church  was  founded  by  St  P^ter, 
(Parsons,  Three  conver,  vol,  i.  p.  7.  fol.  168B.  Broughton,  Ecclea. 
hist.  p.  68.  Alford,  Annal.  Tom.  i.  p.  26,  39,  49,)  and  the  pro- 
testant  objected  with  equal  zeal  the  rival  pretensions  of  St  Paul, 
{Godwin,  De  prim.  Brit,  conver.  p.  5.  Stillingfieet,  Orig,  Brit.  p. 
37.)  The  fbrmer  relied  on  the  treacberous  authority  of  Meta- 
phrastes :  the  latter  on  the  ambiguous  and  hyperbolical  expres- 
■sions  of  a  few  more  ancient  writers. 


writers  we  are  refeited  to  the  reign  of  Lucius,  a  British 
prince^  who  is  conje£hired  to  have  been  the  third  in  de* 
scent  from  Cara£tacus,  and  to  haVe  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  authority}  which  Oaudius  had  formerly  bestowed  up- 
on that  hero  (4).  Though  educated  in  the  errors  of  pa« 
ganism)  he  had  imbib^>  according  to  their  account^  a  se- 
cret reverence  for  the  ,God  of  the  christians  ;  and  was  at 
last  encouraged  by  the  favourable  edi£t  of  th»  emperor 
Aureliu^t  to  solicit  the  spiritual  aid  of  £leuth^ius  the 
Roman  poptiff'(5)«  Two  clergymen,  Fugatius  and  Dami- 
anus,  were  commi^ioned  to  second  the  pious  wishes  of 
the  prince ;  their  zealous  exertions  were  rewarded  with 
the  most  rapid  success  *>  and  the  honourable  title  of  apos- 
tles of  Britain  was  secured  to  them  by  the  gratitude  of 
their  disciples  (6). 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  th^  British  church,  but 

(4)  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Arviragiis,  whose  identity 
with  Caractacus  was  formerly  suggested  by  Alford,  (Tom.  i.  p. 
35,)  and  has  shice  been  ably  maintained  by  Dr  Milner,  (Hist,  of 
Winch*  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  The  objections  of  Cressy,  (Hist.  p.  S2,) 
and  of  Stillingfleet,  (Orig.  p.  29>)may  be  easily  repdled,  or  eluded. 

(5)  The  conver«ion»  and  even  the  ei^stence  of  Lucius^  have 
been  questioned  by  the  scepticism  of  some  writers.  But  that  the 
christian  faith  was  publicly  professed  in  Britain,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  is  clear  from  incontestible  authority,  (Tert* 
cont.  Jud.  p.  189,  edit.  Rigalt.  Orig.  hom.  vi.  in  Luc.  hom.  vi.  in 
Ezech.)  and  that  Lucius  was  the  ^>erson  to  whom  their  ancestors 
owed  tJtm  advantage,  is  the  general  assertion  of  the  Briti^  writers* 
I  can  see  i)o  reason  why  their  evidence  should  be  refused,  till  it  be 
opposed  by  the  equal  testimony  of  other  historians. 

(6)  Nennius,  p.  i08,  edit.  Bert.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  667.  Were 
not  the  Triads  a  very  questionable  authority,  a  dangerous  compe- 
titor might  be  produced  in  Bran,  the  supposed  grandfather  of  Ca« 
ractacus.    See  Triad  35. 
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few  particiiiars  can  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  The  first  event  which  claims  our  notice 
is  the  persecution  raised  against  the  christians  by  the  pOi- 
licyi  or  the  superstition,  of  Dioclesian.  He  had  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  island  to  Constantius ;  and 
that  prince,  though  he  abhorred  the  cruel  policy  of  en- 
forcing perjury  and  dissimulation,  by  the  fesw  of  torments, 
dared  hot,  in  the  subor<)inate  station  of  Csesar,  to  refuse 
the  publication  of  the  imperial  ediA,  or  to  prevent  the 
inferior  magistrates  from  indulging  their  private  hatred 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Gods.  If  the  British  church 
had  to  lament  on  this  occasion,  the  weakness  of  sev^al 
among  lier  childr-en,  who  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  ter- 
ror, she  could  also  boast  of  the  courage  of  many,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  their  adversaries,  and  grasped  with  joy 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  At  dieir  head  our  ancestors 
were  accustomed  to. revere  the  saints,  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  and  Julius  and  Aaron,  citizens  of  Caer- 
leon  (7).  But  Constantius  was  not  long  the  aiiknt  spec- 
tator of  cruelties  which  he  condemned :  withii^two  years 
he  was  vested  with  the  imperial  purple }  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  placed  the  christians  under  his  proteflion, 
and  rjeturned  the  sword  of  persecution  into  its  scabbard 

(8). 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  west,  tie  Britons  had  scarce- 
ly heard  of  the  controversies,  which  agitated  the  oriental 
churches.  But  they  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  doc- 
trines of  their  countryman  Pelagius ;  and  his  disciples, 
arnxed  with  syllogisms  and  distinfHons  from  the  logic  of 

(7)  Gild.  p.  72,  73.    Bed.  hist.  1.  1,  c.  vii. 

(8)  Euseb.  vit.  Const.  1.  i,  c.  xvi.    For  the  date  of  this  perseciS* 
tion,  an.  .305,  see  Smithy  (Bed.  hist,  appen.  p.  659.) 


Aristotle)  confounded  thef  simplicity)  though  they  could 
not  perrert  the  faith  of  their  pastors.    The  rapid  pro* 
gft^ss  of  error  alarmed  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  clergy ; 
and  the  Roman  pontiff)  or  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  or  per-^ 
haps  both)  commissioned  St  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
St  Lupus  of  TroyeS)  to  support  the  declining  cause  of  ca- 
tholicity  (9).    They  met  the  disciples  of  Pelagius  in  the 
synod  of  Verulam :  the  day  was  speift  in  unavailing  de» 
bate ;  in  the  evening  a  miracle  confirmed  the  arguments 
of  Germanus  \   and  his  opponents  declared  themselves 
proiselytes  to  his  do£farine.    The  missionaries  returned  in 
trimnph  to  their  dioceses ;   but  they  were  scarcely  de- 
parted) when  the  exploded  opinions  were  preached  with 
renewed  a£Hvity)  and  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  was  com- 
pelled ta  resume  his  apostolic  funAions.    Hb  labourS) 
however)  were  repaid  with  the  most  complete  success. 
The  partisans  of  error  disappeared  before  him ;  and  Pe« 
kgianism  was  eradicated  from  the  island  (10).    But  the 
satisfa£tio0)  which  the  Britons  expressed  at  this  events 
was  clondiid  by  subsequent  thisfortunes :  a  foreign  and 
more  fbrmidable  enemy  arose;    and,  after  a  long  and 
doubtful  struggle)  the  rdigioU)  with  the  government  of 
the  nativeS)  sunk  beneath  the  persevering  efibrts  of  the 
Saxons* 

The  SaxonS)  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen* 
tury)  were  a  small  and  contemptible  tribe  on  the  neck  of 

(9)  An.  42d.  From  whom  C^rmanus  received  his  mission)  is 
an  unimportant  question,  which  has  been  warmly  but  fruitlessly 
discussed.  By  Constantius  (Vit  Germ.  1. 1,  c.  xix.)  it  is^ascribed 
to  the  Gallic  prelates ;  by  Prosper  (Chron.  ad.  an.  429>  lib.  adv. 
eollat  c.  xli.)  to  PopeXelestine. 

(10)  Vit  Cer.  1.  n,  c.  I 

AS 


the  Cimbriah  Chersonesus  (II) :  in  the  fourth^  tHey  Bad 
swelled  into  a  populous  and  mighty  nation,  whose  terri-^ 
tories  progressively  reached  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  ttte 
Ems,  and  the  Rhine  (12).  Their  favourite  occupation 
was  piracy.  A  body  of  Franks,  stationed  by  the  empe- 
ror Probus  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  had  seized  a  Roman 
fleet,  and  steering  unmolested  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  had  reached  in  safety  dw 
shores  of  Bstfavia.  Their  isuccessfui  temerity  awakened 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ^  who^ 
though  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  imvigadon^ 
though  they  possessed  neither  the  patience  nor  the  sUU 
to  imitate  the  construction  of  the  Roman  vessels,  boldly 
determined  to  try  their  fbrtuhe  on  the  ocean.  In  li^t 
and  harrow  skiffs,  the  intrepid  barbarians  committe4 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wayes  (IS) ; 
the  commerce  of  the  provincials  rewarded  their  audacity, 
and  increased  their  numbers  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  every 
storm,  the  Saxon  squadrons  issued  from  their  ports, 
swept  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  pillaged  with  impunity 
the  unsuspecting  coasts  of  Gaid  and  Britain;  When  die 
emperor  Honorius  recalled  the  legions  from  the  defence 
of  the  idand^  the  natives,  who  had  often  experienced  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  Saxons,  solicited  their  assistance 

(11)  £«*<  TOf  avxt^ft  Ttm  ¥.tfiA^twK  j^fpmmt,  PtoLin  quar. 
Evirop.  tab.  That  Ptolemy  wrote  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  appears  from  the  latest  of  his  observations,  which  were 
made  in  the  year  139,  (Encycl.  method.  Physique,  Tom.  i.  p.  305.) 

(12)  Amm.  Marcel.  1.  37.    Ethelwerd.  1. 1,  f.  474^  edit  Savilc. 

(13)  Cui  pelle  salnm  sulcare  Britaamim 
Ludus,  ct  awuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 

Sid,  Appi.carm,  7,  ad.  Avh^ 


against  their  ancient  enemies  the  Pifts  and  the  Scots. 
Hengist}  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries^  accepted  the 
prpposal  (14) :  but  the  perfidious  barbarian  turned  the 
sWord  against  his  employers,  and  the  possession  of  Kent 
was  the  fruit  of  his  treachery.  The  fortune  of  Hengist 
stimulated  th^e  ambition  of  other  chieftains.  Shoals  of 
new  adventurers  annually  sought  the  shores  of  Britain  ; 
and  the  natives,  though  they  defended  themselves  with 
a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  prosperous  issue,  werel  gra- 
dually compelled  to  retire  to  thie  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tains which  cover  the  western  coast. 

By  this  memorable  revolution,  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  island,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  British  chan- 
nel, was  unequally  divided  among  eight  independent 
chieftains  (15).  The  other  barbarous  tribes,  that  dis- 
membered the  Roman  empire,  exercised  the  right  of 
viftory  with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  and,  by  incor- 
porating the  natives  with  themselves,^  insensibly  learned 
to  imitate  their  manners,  and  to  adopt  their  worship. 
But  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxons  had  been  sharpen- 
ed by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Britons.  They  spared 
neither  the  lives  nor  the  habitations  of  their  enemies ; 
submission  was  seldom  able  to  disarm  their  ftiry ;  and 
the  churches,  towns,  and  villages,  all  the  works  of  art> 
an4  all  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  were  devoured 
by  the  flames  (16).     But  while  they  thus  indulged  their 

(14)  Ann.  449. 

(15)  Anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  Goodall  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Saxona  were  bounded 
by  the  river  Tweed.  See  his  introduction  to  Scottish  history 
prefixed  to  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  (Edin.  1759,  p.  40,) 

(.16)  Confovebatur  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  ignis,  orientali  sacri- 

a4 


resentment,  they  dried  up  the  more  obvious  sources  of 
civil  and  religious  improvement.  With  the  race  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  disappeared  the  refinements  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel :  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  succeeded  the  impure  rites  of  Woden  ^ 
and  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, were  transplanted  into  the  most  flourishing  pro* 
vinces  of  Britaid. 

It  was  once  the  boast,  or  the  consolation  of  the  Greeks^ 
that,  if  they  had  been  subdued  by  the  superior  fortune 
of  R'ome,  Rome  in  her  turn  had  yielded  to  them  the  em^ 
pire  of  learning  and  the  ar^s  (17)*.  The  history  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centiuri^  presents  an  almost  similar  revo- 
lution. The  fierce  valour  of  the  northern  barbarians  an- 
nihilated the  temporal  power' of  Rome ;  and  the  religion 
of  Rome  triumphed  over  the  Gods  of  the  barbarians. 
Scarcely  had  the  Saxons  obtained  the  undisputed  posses- 
sions of  their  conquests,  when  a  private  monk  conceived 
the  bc^,  but  benevolent  design,  of  reducing  these  savage 
warriors  under  the.  obedience  of  the  gospel.  Gregory, 
on  whom  the  veneration  of  posterity  has  bestowed  the 
epithet  of  the  great yYizi.  lately  resigned  the  dignity  of  Ro- 
man prefefl,  and  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister 


legorum  manu  cxaggeratus,  et  finitimas  quasque  civitates  agros- 
que  populans,  qui  non  quievit  accensusy  donee  cunctam  pene^x- 
urens  iiisuls  superficiem  rubra  occidentalem  trucique  oceanum 
lingua  delamberet.  Gild.  p.  85.  Gildas  was  an  >enemy  and  a 
Briton.  He  may  have  exaggerated  the  cruelties  of  the  invaders ; 
but  the  substance  of  bis  narrative  is  corroborated  by  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  (p.  I5y)  and  by  the  subsequent  tenor  of  the  Saxoi^ 
history. 

(17)  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio.  Hor*. 


aU  his  prospe£b  of  worldly  greatnesa.  While  he  remain- 
ed in  this  humble  station,  he  chanced  to  pass  through  the 
public  market  at  the  moment  in  which  some  Saxon  slaves 
were  exposed  to  sale*  Their  beauty  caught  the  eye  of  the 
fervent  monk;  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  pious  zeal,  that 
forms  so  fair  ought  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  the  in- 
heritance of  Christ.  Impressed  with  this  idea^  he  re^ 
paired  to  the  pontiff,  and  extorted  from  him  a  reluAant 
permission  to  quit  his  monastery^  and  announce  the  gos- 
pel to  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  Britain.  But  the 
people  of  Rome  were  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  a  man 
whose  virtues  they  adored.  Their  clamours  retarded  his 
departure;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  design  (18)« 

Gregory,  however,  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Britain. 
The  absence  of  his  personal  exertions  he  could  easily 
supply  by  those  of  other  missionaries;  and  from  his 
high  station  in  the  church,  he  might  direA  their  opera- 
tions, and  second  their  endeavours.  The  patrimony  of 
St  Peter  in  Gaul,  was  at  this  period  administered  by  the 
presbyjter  Candidus.  To  trim  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
commission,  to  purchase  a  competent  number  of  Saxon 
slaves  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  to  send  them  with 
sure  guided  to  Rome,  where  they  might  be  educated  un<* 
der  his  eye,  and  at  his  expense  ( 19)«    It  was  his  intention 

(18)  Bede  1,  ii.  p.  78.  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
this  anecdote,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  foreign 
writers.  Bede  asserts,  that  he  received  it  "  traditione  majonim  ;'\ 
and  no  nation  could  be  more  interested  than  the  Saxons  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  accident  which  led  to  their  conversion. 
See  also  the  Saxon  homily  in  nat.  St  Greg.  p.  1 1,  18,  edit.  Elstobt 

(19)  Greg.  ep.  1.  v.  ep.  lo. 
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to  raise  them,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  the  priesthood^ 
and  to  employ  them  in  the  conversion  bif  their  country- 
men. But  their  pi-ogress  was  slow;  and  his  zeal  was 
impatient.  After  a  ^hort  interval  he  resolved  to  try  the 
courage  of  his  monks,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  lan- 
guage ahd  mantters  of  th^  barbai^ians.  Having  seleAed 
the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  the  community,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  his  views,  eWated  their  hopes  with  the 
prospeft  of  eternal  rewards,  arid  confirmed  their  consent 
with  his  apostolical  benediAibn.  Animated  by  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  pontiff,  the  missionaries  traversed  with 
speed  the  north  of  Italy,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
GaUk  Alps :  but  the  enthusiasm  whi^  they  had  imbibed 
in  Rome,  insensibly  evaporated  during  their  journey  ^ 
and,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lerins,  they  dispatched 
Augustine,  their  superior,  to  Gregory,  to  explain  their 
reasons  for  declining  so  unpromising  and  so  dangerous 
an  enterprise.  But  the  pontiff  was  inflexible.  He  ex- 
horted, conjuredj  commanded  them*  to  proceed ;  he  so- 
licited in  their  favour  the  protection  of  the  princes  and 
prelates  at  the  Franks ;  he  begged  of  the  Gallic  clergy 
to  depute  some  of  their  body  to  be  their  interpreters  and 
associates ;  ^nd  at  last,  after  a  long  and  tedious  suspense, 
received  the  welcome  news,  that  they  had  landed  in  safe- 
ty on  the  isle  of  Thanet. ,  It  was  the  year  five  hundred 
and  ninety-seven. 

Of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  that  of  Kent  was  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  immediate  descendants  of  Hengist 
seem  not  to  have  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of  that 
conqueror,  but  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  they  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  among 
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their  subjefls.  The  example  of  their  neighbours  the 
Franks^  who  had  embraced  the  christian  faith^  taught 
d^m  to  view  with  less  partiality  the  worship  of  their  an- 
cestors 5  and  from  the  prosperity  of  that  apostate  people 
Aey  might  infer,  that  viftory  was  not  exclusively  at- 
tached to  the  votaries  of  "Woden.  ^Bertha,  daughter  to 
Charibert  king  of  Parfs,  was  married  to  their  sovereign : 
she  praftised  the  rites  of  the  gospel  in  the  heart  of  tHeir 
metropolis }  apd  the  saintly  deportment  of  Liudhardf 
the  prelate  who  attended  her,  refieded  a  lustre  on  the 
fiwth  which  he  professed.  From  the  epistles  of  St  Gre- 
gory it  appears,  that  these  and  siitiilar  causes  had  awaken- 
ed a  desire  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Kent,  and  that  application  for  instruftion  had  been 
made  to  the  prelates  of  the  Franks ;  whose  apathy  and 
indolence  are  lashed  by  the  severe  but  merited  animad- 
versions of  the  pontiflF  (20). 

It  was  at  this  favourable  period  thsft  Augustihe  reatihed 
die  isle  of  Thismet,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  infbnd 
the  Saxon  king,  that  he  was  arrived  from  a  distant  coun- 
try, to  open  to  him  and  his  sutsje^fb  the  gates  of  eternal 
happiness.  Probably  the  mind  ofEthelbert  had  been 
prepared  by  the  diligence  of  his  queen.  He  Consented 
to  hear  the  foreign  priests  :  but  fearful  of  \he  secret  in- 
fluence o£  magic,  determined  to  give  them  audience  in 
the  open  air.  Elated  with  this  faint  gleam  of  success, 
the  missionaries  approached  the  appointed  place  in  the 
slow  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  religious  procession  :  before 
them  was  borne  a  silver  cross,  and  a  portrait  of  Christ  \ 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  anthems  which  they 

(20)  Bed.  hist.  1.  i.  p.  61  .Malm.^  d^  reg.  I  i.  c.i.  f.  4>  edit.  Savile. 
&reg.  ep.  1.  v.  ep.  58,  59. 


chauntedf  in  akeniate  choirs,  praying  for  the  conversioir, 
of  the  pagans.  Ethelbert  listened  with  attention  to  the 
discourse  of  Augustine :  his  answer  was  reserved  but  hu- 
mane.  Though  he  expressed  no  inclination  to  abandoa 
the  worship  of  his  forefathers^  he  acknowledged  that 
the  offers  of  the  mis^onary  were  plau^ble^  and  praised 
the  charity,  which  had  prmnpted  strangers  to  undertake 
so  perilous  a  joumey,  for  the  advantagie  o£  an  unknoiint 
people.  He  concluded  with  an  assurance  of  his  protection, 
as  long  as  they  chose  to  remain  in  lus>  dominions  (21). 

Without  the  waUs  of  Canterbury,^  the  queen  had  dis* 
covered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  built  by  the  IM* 
tons  in  honour  of  St  Martin.  By  her  orders^  it  had  been 
repaired,  and  given  to  the  bishop  Liudhard :  it  was  now 
transferred  to  the  use  of  the  missionaries,  whose  efibrts, 
she  secQjided  with  all  her  influence.  The  patronage  of 
the  sovereign  ensured  the  respeA  of  the  subjeCte ;  and 
curiosity  led  numbers  to  view  the  public  service,  and 
learn  the  religious  tenets  of  the  strangers.  They  ad^ 
mired  the  solemnity  of  their  worship  i  the  pure  and  sid>> 
lime  morality  of  their  do£bine ;  their  zeal,  their  austeri^ 
ty,  and  their  virtue*  InsensiUy.  the  prejudices  of  the 
idolaters  wore  away ;  and  the  priests  of  Woden  began  U> 
lament  the  solitude  of  their  altars.  Ethelbert,  who  at 
first  maintained  a  decent  reserve,  ventured,  to  profess 

(21)  Bed.  1.  i.  p.  61.  Horn.  Sax.  in  nat.  St  Greg.  p.  33-^34.^ 
Gosceline  pretends  to  give  us  the  very  speech  of  Augustine ;  but 
it  was  probably  composed  for  him  by  that  writer,  (Ang.  Sac. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  59.)  From  the  Saxon  homily  we  learn,  that  on  this 
and  similar  occasions,  the  French  clergymen  served  as  interpreters. 
Snt)  he  ]>ujvh  ]>de}ia  peaIfrot)a  mu^  ^am  cynmse  *]  hij^ 
iecoe  rJo'oej'  pojit)  bobot)e.  p.  33, 


•   is 

bimself  a  christian }  and  so  powerful  was  his  examplei 
that  ten  thousand  Saxons  followed  their  prince  to  the 
waters  of  baptism  (22)* 

From  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxon  charade,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  royal  convert,  in  the  fervour 
of  proselytism,  might  employ  the  flames  of  persecution  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  Christianity.  But  his  teachers 
were  aAuated  by  motives  more  congenial  to  the  mild  spi« 
rit  of  the  gospel :  and  with  a  moderation  which  is  not  al« 
ways  the  associate  of  zeal,  sedulously  inculcated  that  the 
worship  of  man,  to  be  gratefol  to  the  Deity,  must  be  the 
spontaneous  di£hte  of  the  heart  \  and  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  idolater  was  to  be  overcome,  not  by  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate^  but  by  the  labours  of  the  missionary  (^S)« 
These  lessons  they  had  imbibed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pontiff;  and  they  were  frequently  inculcated  in  his  let- 
ters. In  obedience  to  his  instru£ti<His,  the  weakness  and 
prejudices  of  the  ccmverts  were  respeAed ;  the  deserted 
temples  of  Woden  were  converted  into  christian  churches; 
and  the  national  customs  gradually  adapted  to  the  offices 
of  religion.  Hitherto  the  Saxons  had  been  accustomed 
to  enUven  the  sidemnity  of  their  worship  by  the  merri- 
ment of  the  table.  The  victims  wluch  had  Ued  on  the 
altars  of  the  Gods,  furnished  the  principal  materis^  of 
the  feast ;  and  the  praises  of  their  warriors  were  mingled 
with  the  hymns  chaunted  in  honour  of  the  Divinity. 

(22)  Bede  1.  i.  c.  26.    The  joy  of  the  pontiff  prompted  him  to 

,  impart  hie  success  to  £ulogius»  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria;    In 

solenmitate  Dominicae  nativitatis  plus  quam  decem  millia  Angli 

ab  eodem  nuncititi  sunt  fratre  et  co-episcopo  nostro  baptisati. 

(Ep.  Greg.  1.  vii.  ep.  so.    Smith's  Bed.  app.  viii.) 

(28)  Bed.  1.1.  c.  26.    Horn.  Sax.  in  nat.  St  Greg.  p.  S6. 


^ 
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Totally  to  have  abolished  this  p^ta^iceivmight  have  alien^ 
ated  their  minds  from  a  religionj  which  forbade  the  most 
favourite  of  their  amusements.  By  the  di]^e<Etion.  of  GregOr 
ry,  similar  entertainments  Were  permitted  on  the  festivals 
of  the  christian  martyrs;  tents  were  ereAed  in  the  vici» 
oity  of  the  church ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  w;as  con- 
cludedi  the  converts  were  exhorted  to  indulge  with  so- 
briety in  their  acctistomed  gratifications,  and  return  thisir 
thanks  to  that  Being,  who  showers  down  his  blessings  on 
the  hujnaiPk  race  (24). 

From  Kent  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  speedily 
transmitted  to  the  neighbouring  and  dependent  kingdom 
of  Essex.  Sai^erA,  the  reigning  prince,  received  with  re- 
speA  the  Abbot  AfeUitus,  and  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
metropolis  (25).  But  the  prospect  of  the  aiissionary 
closed  with  the  death  of  his  patron.  The* three  sons  of 
Sftberf):^  who  were  still  attached  to  the  worship  of  their 
amreatorsi  bursting  into  the  church  during  the  time  o£ 
sacrifice,  demanded  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  breads 
which  Mellitus  was  distributuig  to  the  people  (26).  The 
Ufifai^  (he  had  been  lately  invested  with  the  episcopal 
dignity),  dared  to  refuse ;  and  banishment  was  the  con* 
sequence  of  his  refusal.      He  joined  his.  brethren  in 

!.(d4)  For  this  condescension,  which  was  copied  &Qm  the  prac- 
tice of^the. first  christian  misdonaries,  (Mosh.  hist.  eccl.  saec.  ii;  p. 
2,  c.  iv.  not.)  the  pontifF  has  been  chastised  by  the  puritanical  zeal 
of  Dr  Henry,  (vol.  iii.  p.  194.)  He  asserts,  that  it  introduced  t:he 
grossest  corruptions  into  the  christian  worship.  But  to  accuse, 
is  easier  than  to  prove ;  and  Henr^t  has  prudently  forgotten  to  spe- 
cify the  nature  of  these  corruptions. 

(25)  An.  604. 

(26)  B;ed.  L 11.  c.  5. 
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Kent :  but  they  wexe  involved  in  «qual  difficulties.  Af- 
ter the  de^th  of  Berthay  J^th^lbert  had  married  a  second 
wife.  His  son  Eadbald  was  captivated  with  her  youth 
and  beauty ;  at  his^  accession  to  the  throne  hc^  took  her  to 
his  bed  i  ^d  wh,en  the  missionarie^s  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, abandoned  a  religion  which  forbade  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  passion,  disheartened  by  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, Mellitus,  with  Justus  of  Rochester,  retired  into 
Gaul  (27).  Laurentiu^,  the  successor  of  St  Augustine, 
bad  determined  to  follow  their  example  ^  but  spent  the 
night  before  his  intended  departure  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter.  At  break  of  day  he  repaired  to  the  palace ;  dis- 
cove^red  to  the  king  th^  marks  of  stripes  on'  his^shoulders  ; 
and  assured  him,  tha;t  they  h^d  been  infiiAed  by  the 
hands  of  the  appstle,  as  the  reward  of  his  cowsM^'dice. 
£adbakl  was  astonished  apd  cpxji&unded.  Hq.  expressed 
his  willingness  to  ren^ove  the  c;^uses  of  discontent ;.  dis- 
9iissed  his  father's  .widoivjrom.his  bed ;  and  recalled  the 
fugitive  bishops.  His  siibsequent  conduct  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  conv^sion  rand  Christianity,  supported 
by  his  injQuence,  soon  a^f^sMed.aA  M^endsmcy  which  it 
ever  af(er  maint;^ined  (SB). 

From  the  south,  tiie  ]p]^Q^kcIge  of  the  gospel  passed  to  . 
the  most  northern  of  the.  Sio^a  nations.  Edwin,  the 
powerful  king  of  Northumbrian  had  asked  and  obtaihed 
the  hand  of  Edilbergj^  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert :  but 
the  zeal  of  her  brother  b^d  stipulated,  thit  she  Aould  en- 
joy the  free,  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  had  extorted 
from  the  impatient  suitor,  a  promise,  that  he.iWould  .im* 

'   *      ■      f  -      ' 
(27)  Ann.  655.    Both  Ju^&  ^d  MfiUitus  beciMi)p  after.w:^di 
archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

<28)  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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partially  examine  the  credibility  of  the  christian  faith. 
With  these  conditions  Edwin  complied^  and  alternately 
consulted  the  Saxon  priests  and  Paulinus,  a  bishop  who 
had  accompanied  tl^e  queen.  Though  the%  arguments  of 
the  missionary  were  enforced  by  the  entreaties  of  Edil- 
bergai  the  king  was  slow  to  resolve ;  and  two  years  were 
spent  in  anxious  deliberaticMi.  At  length,  attended  by 
Faulinus,  he  entered  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  re- 
<piested  the  advice  of  his  faithful  Witan ;  and  exposed 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  christian 
to  the  pagan  worship  {^)«  Coiffi^  the  hig)^  priest  of 
Northumbrian  was  the  first  to  reply.  It  might  have  beeti 
expected)  ^at  prejudice  and  interest  would  have  armed 
him  with  arguments  against  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
creed :  but  his  attachment  to  paganism  had  been  weaken- 
ed by  repeated  disappointments,  and  he  had  learnt  to  des- 
pise the  Godsi  who  had  negle£ted  to  reward  his  services* 
That  the  religion  wluch  he  had  hitherto  taught,  was  use- 
less, he  attempted  to  prove  from  his  own  misfortunes  \ 
and  avowed  his  resolution  to  listen  to  the  reasons,  and 
examine  the  doctrine  of  P^uUnus.  He  was  followed  by 
an  aged  thane,  whose  discourse  offers  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  simplicity  xA  the  age.  «  When,*'  said  he, 
^  O  king,  you  and  your  ministers  are  seated  at  table  in 
«  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  chearful  fire  blazes  on 
^  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  a  sparrow,  per- 
««  haps,  chased  by  the  wind  and  snow,  enters  at  one  door 
<<  of  the  apartment,  and  escapes  by  the  other.  During 
<<  the  moment  of  its  passage,  it  enjoys  the  warmth ; 
<«  when  it  is  once  departed,  it  is  seen  no  morfe.  Such  is 
.**  the  nature  of  man.    During  a  few  years  his  exist- 

(29)  Ao.  627. 
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•<*  ^aace  is  visible :  but  what  has  preceded*  or  what  will 
<<  follow  it*  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  mortals.  If 
<<  the  aew  religion  offer  any  information  on  these  im«* 
<<  portant  sabjeds,-it  must '  be  Worthy  of  our  attention- ' 
(30).  To  these  reasons  the  other  members  assented. 
Paulinus  was  desired  to  explain'  the  principad  articles  of 
the  christian  faith';  and  the  king  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  embrace  thie  do£farine  of  the  missionary.  When 
it  was  asked,  who  wonld  dare  to  profane  the  altars  of 
Woden,  Coiffi  accepted  the  dangerous  office.  Laying 
aside  the  emUems  of  the  priestly  dignity,  he  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  warrior :  and  despising  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Saxon  superstition,  mounted  the  favourite  charger  of 
Edwin.  By  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  motives,, 
his  conduA  was  attributed  to  a  temporary  insanity.  But 
he  disregarded  their  damoiirs,  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
temple,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  Gods  of  his  fathers, 
hurled  his  spea?  into  the  sacred  edifice.  It  stuck  in  the 
opposite  wall  (SI);  and,  to  the  surpriseof  the  trembling 
qmAators,  the  heavens  were  silent,  and  the  sacrilege  was 
unpunished.  Insensibly  they  recovered  from  their  fears, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Coiffi,  burnt  to 
the  ground  the  temple  and  the  surrounding  groves  (32)* 

(so)  BecUliLcvlS. 

(.31)  This  circumstance  is  not  to  be  found  in  tHe  latin  copies  of 
Bede ; .  but  it  has  been  preserved  by  king  Alfred  in  his  vei^on. 
Da  pceat  he  mit)  hif  fP*!^^  "f  ^*^  f ticcoe  jixfx&  on  tJam 
hea)\^e.  '  Bed.  hist.  Sax.  p.  517* 

(S9)  Akniin  has  celebrated  the  fame  of  Coiffi  in  his  poem  on 
the  church  of  Ypik : 

O  nimium  tanti  felix  audada  facti ! 
PoUuit  ante  alios  quas  ipse  sacraverat  aras. 

'v.  186. 
B  ' 
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From  so  favourable  a  b^innidgi  the  missioiisury  imglit 
have  ventured  to  prediA  the  ^itire  conversion  of  the  na* 
tion :  but  he  could  not  calcubte  the  numerous  chancer 
of  war  'f  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  speedily 
blasted  by  the  immature  death  of  the  king.  Edwin  was 
slain  as  he  bravely  fought  against  Penda  king  of  Mercia, 
and  C^walla  king  of  the  Britohs*  Duritig  more  than 
twelve  months,  the  victors  pillaged  the  kingdom  of  Nor* 
thumbria  without  opposition )  Edilberga^  htr  children^ 
and  PaulimiSi  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Kent ; 
and  the  converts,  deprived  of  instruction,  easily  relapsed 
into  their  former  idolatry. 

The  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  is  marked  with 
the  most  rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    Oswald  and  Ean*- 
frid  were  the  sons  of  Adelfrid  the  predecessor  of  Edwin'. 
In  the  mountains  of  Scotland  they,  had  concealed  them^ 
selves  from  the  jealousy  of  that  prince;  and  had  spent 
the  time  of  their  exile  in  learning  fitun  tine  mOnks  of 
Hii,  the  principles  of  the  gospeU    After  the  victory  of 
the  confederate  kings,  they  returned  to  Northumbrian 
.  Eanff  id  was  treacherously  shih  in  a  parley  with  Ca^iwalp 
la :  Oswald  determined  to  avenge  the  calamities  of  im 
family  and  country.    With  a  small,  but  resolute  band 
of  followers,  he  sought  the  army  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
covered it  negligently  encamped  in  the  neighourhood  of 
Hexham.     A  cross  of  wood  was  hastily  erefted  by  his 
order,  and  the  Saxons  prostrate  before  it,  eamesly  im- 
plored  the   proteftion  of  t^e  God   of  the  christians. 
From  prayer  they  rose  to  battle,  and  to  victory.     C«d- 
walla  was  slain ;  his  army  was  dispersed ;  and  the  con- 
queror ascended  without  a  rival  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors (33).     As  he  piously  attributed  his  success  to  the 

(33)  Bed.  L  iii.  c.  1— 2.    Anii.  635. 
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hvowrcfhevpen,  ke  knm^iately  bent  his  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  reKgioii>  and  sdkked  a  supply  of  mis- 
sionaries from  hh  former  imtni£lors.    Connan  was  sent, 
a  monk  of  a  severe  and  Unpliant  disposition;  who,  dis- 
gasted  with  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Saxons, 
^)eed3^  returned  in  despcnr  to*  his  monastery.     As  he 
described  to  the  confratemky  the  (Kfficulty  and  dangers 
of  the  mission,  «  l»rother,f'  exefeimed  a  vtHce,'  ^  the  fault 
**  h  yours.    Tou  exaAed  fronvthe  buiiarians  more  than 
<^  their  weakness  couM  bear.     Tou  should  have  first 
^  stooped  to  their  ignorance,  and  then  have  raised  their 
<<  minds  to  the  subHme^  maxims  of  the  gospel.^    This 
sensible  rebuke  turned  every  eye  upon  the  speaker,  a 
private  monk  of  the  name  of  Aidan :  he  was  seleded  ta 
he  the  apostle  of'  the  Northumbrians ;  and  the  issue  of 
his  labours  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.     As  soon 
as  he  had  received  the  episcopal  ordination,  he  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Oswald.     His  arrival  was  a  sulijeft  of  ge-^ 
neral  exultation ;  and  the  king  condescended  to  explain 
in  Saxon  the  instructions  which  the  missionary  delivered 
in  his  native  language.    But  the  success  of  Aidan  vras 
owing  no  less  to  his  virtues  than  to  his  preaching.    The 
severe  austerity  of  his  life,  bis  profound  contempt  of 
riches,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  won  the  esteem,  while  his  arguments  con-^ 
vinced  the  understanding  of  his  hearers.     Each  day  tba 
number  of  proselytes  encreased ;  and,  within  a  few  years, 
the  church  of  Northumbria  was  fixed  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent foundation  (S4.) 
The  East^Angles  were  indebted  for  their  conversion  to 

(34)  Bed.  1.  iii.  c.  8— 5. 
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the  zealous  labours  of  Felix,  a  Burgundian  iM*elate.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  their  monarch 
Redwald  had  invited  tq  his  court  the  disciples  of  St  Au* 
gustine,  and  received  from  them  ihe  sacrament  of  bapttsin.. : 
Yet  he  abjured  not  the  worship  of  his  country  5  and  the 
same .  temple  was  saiiftified  by  the  celebration  of  the 
christiia^  sacrifice,  and  polluted  by  the  immolation  of  vie- 
tims^to  the  Gods  of  paganism  (35).  His  son  Eorpwald 
was  more  sincere  in  his  belief:  but  the  merit  of  firmly 
establishing  the  christian  worship  was,  by  his  death, 
traiisferred  to  his  success<»r  Sigebert,  who,  during  a  long 
exile  in  Gaul,  had  imbibed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  a  profound  veneration  for  the  monastic  institute. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  thrpne>  than  Felix,  com- 
mission^ by  Honorius  of  Canterburyi  requested  permit- 
Sion  to  instruA  his  subjects.  He  was  received  with  wel- 
come, and  fitted  his  residence  at  Dimwich,  the- capital  of 
the  kingdom^  (S6)»  By  the,  united  efforts  of  the  king 
and  the  missionary,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
rapidly  diffused  ^  and,  the  better  to  eradicate  ignorance 
and  idolatry  feom  the  higher  classes  of  the  people,  a  pub- 
Ik  school  was  instituted  after  the  model  of  that  atCanter- 
bury>  (37).    Having  shared  for  a  time  the  cares  and 

(S5)  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  15.    Hume  (hist.  p.  32.    Millar,  4«>,  1762.) 
inadveitently  ascribes  the  apostacy  of  Redwald  to  his  son  £orp-^ 
,  wald.  '        ■        ■ 

(s$)  Anno  6SI.    • 

(37)  'f  he  situation  and  design  of  this  school  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy  between  the  champions  of  the  two  uni- 
versities. The  origin  of  Cimbridge  was  formerly  derived  by  its 
partisans  from  Cantaber,  a  Spanish  prince  who  was  supposed  to 
have  landed  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Gurguntius,  about  400  years 
before  the  Christian  apra  (see  Caius  De  Anti  Cantt  p.  20— <io) :  and 
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splendour  of  royalty  with  Egeric  a  near  relation^  Sigebert 
retired !  to  a  monastery  to  prepare  himself  for  deathl 
But  his  repose  was  distm^d  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
^nemy.  A  formidable  body  of  Mercians  had  penetrated 
.into  the  heart  of  the  country;  the  misfortunes  of  the 
•camp^gn  were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  conduft  or  of  va* 
lour  in. Egeric  ;  and  the  East- An^es  clamourously  de^ 
manded  the  aged  monarchy  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
viftory.  With  relu^nce  ^le  left  his  cell  to  mix  *  in  the 
tumi4t  and  dangers  of  the  field.  On  the  day  of  battky 
when  arms  wer^  offered  him,  he  refosed  them  as  repug* 
nant  to  the  moilastic  profession,  and  with  a  wand  ^reAed 
the  operations  of  the  army.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Mer« 
cians  prevailed:  both  the  kings  were  slain;  and  the 
country  was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  conquerors. 
Tety  under  the  |Hressure  of  this  calamity,  the  converts 


the  Oxoniansy  not  to  yield  to  their  opponents)  claimed  for  their 
first  professors^  the  philosophers  whom  Brutus  had  brought  with 
him  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  that  period^  (Assertib 
Antiq.  Oxon.  p.  1.  London  1568.)  Antiquity  so  remote)  was  too 
ridiculoKis  to  d>tain  credit:  both  contracted  their  pretensions.; 
and  Sigebert  was.  selected  for  the  founder  of  Cambridge,  Alfred 
the  great  for  that  of  Oxford.  The  war,  however,  was  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  most  eminent  scholars  joined  either  party,  as  their 
judgment  or  partiality  directed.  Without  engaging  in  the  dis- 
pute,' I  may  be  allowed  to  obaenre,  that  there  appears  no  reasofl 
to  believe  with  the  advocates  for  Oxford,  that  the  school  of  Sige- 
bert was  designed  only  to  teach,  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  or 
with  their  opponents  that  it  was  established  at  Cambridge.  Bede 
tells  us,  that  it  was  formed  in  imitation  of  the  school  at  Canter- 
bury,  in  which  all  the  sciences  known  at  that  period  were  stu- 
died ;  and  Smith  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  situated 
either  at  Seaham  or  Dunwich*    See  Smith's  Bedej  App.  p*  72 1 . 
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persevered  tn  the  profession  df  tbeir  rdi^bn ;  and  Fe* 
lixi  within  the  seventeen  years  of  his  mission,  had  the 

ll       merit  of  rechdrntng  the  vHioIe  naitioki  from  (he  errors  of 

'^       paganism. 

While  dbristianity  was  tfaus  makiog  a  rapid  progress  in 
the  kingdoms  of  the  nordi  and  east,  a  new  aposde  ap- 
peared on  the  southern  coast,  and  announced  the  tidings 
^f  sahration  to  the  fierce  and  warlike  inhsMtants  of  Wes- 
sex  (S6).  His  name  was  Biriniii.  Animated  with  a  de- 
sire of  extending  the  conquests  iof  ^&e  ^^ospel,  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Honorins  a  commission  to  preadi  to  the 
Idolatrous  tribes  of  the  Saxons.  By  a  fortunate  ooncur- 
rence  of  circumstan^s,  he  had  scarcely  opened  his  mis^ 
-sion,  when  Oswald  of  Northmnbria  arrived  at  die  court 
k£  Slinegils,  tnd  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriages 
The  arguments  of  the  missionary  were  powerfully  s^ 
xonded  by  the  influence  of  the  suitor.  The  princess  and 
her  father  embraced  with  docility  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  the  men  of  Wessex  were  eager  to  cjonform  to  the 
example  of  their  monarch.  Success  expanded  the  yiews 
of  Birinus :  from  the  capital  he  removed  to  Dorchester,  a 
\  city  on  the  confines  of  Mercia  5  !and  flittered  himself 
with  the  expeftation  of  converting  that  extensive  and  po- 
pulous kingdom. 

But  Mercia  was  destined  to  receive  the  faith  from  the 
pious  industry  of  the  Northumln'ian  princes;  who  were 
^eminently  msfrumental  in  the  dissemination  of  ehristiani* 

r 

ty  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  their  countrymen. 

Peada,  the  Son  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  had  offered  his 
/  %y  hand  to  the  daughter  of  Oswit,  the  successor  of  Oswald ; 
/         tut  the  lady  spurned  the  addresses  of  a  pagan  %  and  the 

X'SS)  An.  634. 
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passion  of  the  prince  induced  him  to  study  the  principles 
of  her  religion.  His  conversion  was  rewarded  with  the 
obje£k  of  his  afie^Hcms.  To  those  who  doubted  his  sin- 
cerity, he  replied  that  no  consideration,  not  even  the  re- 
fusal of  Alcfleda,  should  ever  provoke  him  to  return  to 
die  akars  of  Woden  i  but  an  argument  more  convincing 
than  m^e  professions  was  the  zeal  with  which  he  pro- 
cured four  NiHihumbrian  priests  to  instruA  the  Middle- 
Angles,  whom  be  governed  as  king  during  the  life  of  his 
father.  Even  Penda  himself  was  inducfd  to  grant  his 
prote£ti(m  to  the  missionaries  i  and  though  he  refused  to 
yield  to  their  exhortations,  he  treated  with  contempt 
such  of  his  ^bje£h  as  had  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
christians,  and  yet  retained  the  maimers  of  pagans. 
Widiin  a  fisw  years  Ae  fortune  of  war  annexed  the 
crown  of  Mercia  to  that  of  Northuminria,  and  Diuma,  a 
missionary,  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  The 
converts  were  true  to  the  faidi  which  they  had  embraced ; 
and  retained  it  with  enthusiasm,  after  they  had  thrown  . 
off  the  yoke,  and  replaced  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
their  native  princes. 

The  zeal  of  Oswii  was  not  satisfied  with  one  ropl  x 
proselyte ;  and  his  solicitations  prevailed  on  Sigebert,  the 
East  Saxon  monarch,  to  receive  the  sacked  rite  of  bap- 
tism (39).  The  men  of  Essex  supported  the  charader  of  * 
their  fiithers.  Like  them  they  embraced  the  christian 
faith,  and  Uke  them  apostatised.  A  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  Woden,  in- 
duced them  to  rebuild  the  altars,  and  restore  the  worship 
of  that  deity.    Jarumain  bishqp  of  Mercia  was  alarmed : 

(39)  An.  653. 
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«nrith  liasle  he  repaired  to  this  kutgdom  of  Eifliea:;  2md  by 
his  preaching  and  authority  cpnfirmied  the  faidi  of  the 
vravering,  and  refuted  the  errors  of  the  incredulous  (40)^ 
The  inhaUtants  of  Sjisssex  w&tfi  the  mo|t  barbarouii  of 
the  Saxon  nations,  and  the  last  that  etolbfzced  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Unmoved  by  the  exam]^  of 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  branded  with  the  infamous 
name  of  apostates,  th^y  long  resistied  iht  repeated  effiarts 
of  the  iiiis^ionaries ;  but  their  obstinacy  was  induced  to 
j^teld  to  the  superior  zeal  or  ^up^ifior  address  of  Sjt  WiU 
f];id>  a  Northumbrian  prelate.  Expelled  from  his  diocese 
by. the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  he  wandered  an  honour- 
able exile  ^tnong  the  tribes  of  the  south,  when  Edilwalch 
the  king  of  Sussex,  who  had  been  lately  baptised,  invited 
him  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  his  subjeAs.  Wilfrid 
had  travelled  through  most  of  the  nations  on  the  conti<^ 
nent ;  to  the  advamages  of  study  he  tuul  joined  those  of 
observatioii  and  experience ;  and  while  his  acquirements 
commanded  the  respe£t,  the  im(»rovem|n»ts  which  he  in- 
troduced, concilia^  the  eatrem  of  i^e  barbarians.  His 
first  converts  were  two  hundred  and  £fty  slaves,  whom, 
together  witsh  the  ide  of  .Selseyf  be  had  received  as  a  pre- 
sent from  thp  munificence  of  Edilwalch  (41).  On  the 
day  of  their  baptism,  .they  were  unexpededly  gratified 
'with  the  ofiTer  of  their  liberty  from  their  generous  in- 
stru£tor,>  who  declared  that  they  ceased  to  be  his  bonds- 
men from  the  moment  in  which  they  became  the  child- 
ren  of  Christ.  The  liberality  of  Wilfrid  was  felt  and 
applauded  :  numbers  crowded  to  his  sermcms ;  and  those 
who\vere  not  coavinced  by  his  reasons, 'were  silenced 

(40)  Bed.  I.  iii.  c.  30. 
j[4i)  An.  678^ 
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hj  thft  audKnriiy  of  the  ktng^  Within  the  space  of  five 
yt»rs  he  firmly  esteUished  the  christian  worship  m  Sus- 
sex: and  after  his  departure  the  irants  of  the  sxussion 
were  su^dkd  by  the  pastoral  care  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester (42). 

Thus  m  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  was  success- 
fully completed  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxony ;  an 
enterprise^  which  originated  in  the  charity  of  Gregory 
the  great>  and  was  unremittingly .  continued  by  the  ia^ 
dustry  of  his  disciples,  with  die  assistance  of  several 
fiuthfiil  co-<q>erators  from  Gaul  and  Italy.    Of  the  con«« 
duft  which  they  pumied,  and  the  arguments  which  they 
emfdoyedy  a  few  particuUrs  may  be  coUeAed  from  th^ 
works  of  the  ancient  writers  (4S)«    They  were  instruded 
most  care&Uy  to  avoid  every  offensive  and  aoHbnoniout 
expression ;  to  inlbrm  the  judgment  without  alienating 
the  affedtions;   and  to  display  on  every  occasion,  the 
most  disinterealed  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  dieir  dikiples 
(44).    The  great  and  fundamental  truth  of  the  unity  of 
God  was  the  first. l^son,  which. th^y  sought  to  inculcate^ 
The  statues  of.  the  Gods  could  not}  they  observed,  be' 
fit  objeAs  of  adoration  \  since  whatever:  excellence  they 
possessed  was  derived  from  the  nature  of  the.  materiabi 

(42)  Compare  Bede  (I*  W.  c.  IS^  v,  c.  I8|  28,)  with  Bddius  (vit. 
Wilf.  c.  40)^  and  Huntingdon  (1.  iii.  f.  I9a>  int.  scrip,  poet  Bed.) 

(43)  Daniel  btihop  of  Winchester,  in  a  letter  to  St  Bonifacet 
enumerates  the  arguments,  which  were  thought  the  best  calcu* 
lated  to  convince  the  pagans,  (£p.  Bonif.  p.  78,  edit.  Serrar.) 
The  letters  of  the  pontiff^  to  the  Sax<m  longs,  (Wilk.  con.  vol.  i. 
p.  IS,  30,  34,)  and  some  passages  of  Bede  (hi8«^Lii.  c.  is,  1.  iii>  c« 
28,) may  also  be  consulted. 

(44)  Kon  quasi  insultando  vel  irritando  eos,  sed  placide  et 
magna  moderatione.    £p.  Dan. ibid. 
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and  fbe  uig«iiiity  x>f  die  artist  (45) :  ainl  irom  dwe  ^uo 
cessive  g^neratioa  of  die  German  deides  they  inlierred, 
diat  none  of  them  cdnld  be  the  first  great  cause,  from 
whose  fecmidtty  all  other  beings  received  their  existCDce 
(46).    If  they  were   the  dispensers  of  everj  btesring, 
why,  it  was  adcedy  wtere  their  votaries  confined  to  the 
barren  and  frozen  climate   of  the  north,  while    the 
wanner  and  more  ferdle  regions  were  divided  among 
these  who  equally  despised  their  promises  and  their 
threats  («7)?  if  Woden  wa*e  the  God  of  war,  why  did 
vidory  still  adhere  to  die  standards  of  the  tribes,  which 
had  tramfrfed  on  his  altars  and  embraced  the  fiuth  of 
Christ?     To  the  incoherent  tenets  of  pagamsm  they 
opposed  the^  great  truths  of  reveladon  \  die  £ill  and  re- 
demption of  man,  his  friture   judgment,  and   endless 
existence  during  an  etemky  of  happiness  or  misery* 
For  thie  tmdi  qf  diese  do£fames,  they  adverted  to  dw 
conseiU  of  the  powerful  and  poUslMd  nadons,    which 
had  preferred  them  to  dieir  ancient  wordnp;  to  the 
rapidity  with  wl»dt,  m  defiance  of  every  obstade,  they 
had  spread  themselves  over  die  «arth$  and  to  the  stu« 
pendoos  •events  by  which  dMTJdifiiision  was  accompanied 
and  acdderited  {48).    If  or  did  diey  hesitate  to  appeal^ 

(45)  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  10, 1.  iii.  c.  ^2. 

(46)  Qi^sl^^  ^b  aliis  generates  concede  eos  Mserere,  nt 
•akem  mode  hominmn  natos  deos  et  dea«  potiut  homkies  quam 
deoefuisse^  et  caBpisae,  qui  ante  non  erant,  probes.  Itp.  Dan^ 
ibid. 

(47)  Cum  Ouistism  fertHes  tenas,  vini  oldque  ftraces  cactei- 
riequeopibus  sJbiinteites  possicteaitt  provindas^  paganis  fiigore 
semper  rigentes  terras  reliquerunt.  Ibid.  See  a  similar  argument 
in  fiede  (1.  ii.  c  is.) 

{48)  Inferenda  quoque  sxpius  eis  est  orbis  auctoritas  Christiaiu- 
£p.  Dan.  ibid. 
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iak^  the  tpostles,  to  die  miracles,  which  deposed  ia 
favour  of  their  mission;  imd  the  sopematciral  powenr 
with  wbidi  they  believed  themsehres  to  be  fauMMfd,  at* 
traded  the  notice  of  Gregory.  His  zeal  rejoiced  at  the 
triumphB  of  the  gospel :  but  his  virtue  was  alarmed  for 
the  Ivittiflky  of  his  dt8ci{4es.  In  a  long  letter  to  Augns- 
tine^  he  eamenEttty  exhorted  him  to  refled  on  the  no* 
dungness  of  man  in  the  preisenoe  of  theSupreme  Bfing  | 
to  shut  his  ears  to  the  subtle  suggestions  of  vanity  %  a«MI 
to  be  convinced  that  the  wonders,  whkh  accenapanied 
kis  preaching,  were  wrought  by  God,  not  to  reward 
tbe  merits  of  diose  who  were  only  humUe  instrume^ 
in  die  hand  of  Almighty  power,  but  to  d^hj  his  mercy 
to  the  falcons,  and  to  atttraA  their  ttAnis  by  sensible 
pvtK^  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  (49). 

In  one  respect  the  misstonaries  ventured  to  deviate 
from  the  example  of  tiiose,  who  had  preceded  them  in 
their  sacred  fonffions.  Though  the  firat  preachers  M 
Christianity  rapidly  extended  their  convp^sts  through 
every  class  of  Roman  subje^b,  almost  three  centuries 
elapsed^  before  they  presumed  to  atten^t  the  conversion 
of  the  emperors*  But  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fiussion,  die  cireamstances  were  changed*  Tfaerulersof 
die  barbarous  nations  had  proved  themselves  not  insen* 
sible  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  influence  Qf 
theiir  example  had  been  recently  demonstrated  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Suevi. 
Hence  the  £rst  object  of  the  missionaries,  Ron;xan,  Gal- 

(49)  Quidqnid  dr  faciendit  sifiiis  a9cepen8  val  accepiatiy  haec 
noa  tibi  sM  ilUS  dq>aie«  doaata  pro  quorum  tibi  salute  c(^ata 
eunt.  &p.  Greg,  ad  Aug.  zpnd  Bed.  1.  i.  c.  81*  Wilk.  con.  voL 
i.  p.  10. 
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Ik}  or  Scottish}  was  intariably  the  samC}  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  the  prince.  His  favour  ensured}  his  oppa« 
sttion  prevented  their  success  (50).  Yet  let  not  maligni- 
ty judge  lightly  of  their  merit.  If  virtue  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  effort  which  it  requires,  they  vdU  be  en- 
titled to  no  ordinary  degree  of  praise.  They  abuidoned 
the  dearest  conneflicais  of  friends  and  cMntry  $  they  ex-* 
pose4  themselves  to  the  caprice  aiul  cruelty  of  unknown 
barbarians  ;  they  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  laboriousT 
and  unceasing  eserticm}  without  any  pi^peft  of  tempo- 
ral  euKdument}  and  with  the  sole  view  of-  civilising  the 
mjmnerS}  and  corre&ing  thevices  of  a  distant  and  savage 
peofde.  If  they  neither  felt  nor  provoked  the  scourge 
of  persecution}  they  may}  at  least}  claim  the  mmt  of 
pure}  a£tive}  and  disinterested  virtue  :  and  the  fortunate 
issue  of  their  labours  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion 
of  thost}  who  Imagine}  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  esta* 
blidied}  the  foundations  of  wUch  are  not  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs  (51).    « 


(50)  On  this  subject  see  the  remarks  of  Macquer  (Abr6g€  chro-  \ 

nblogiquede  I'histoire  ecclesiastique  vol.  i.  p.  5-1 2^  an.  1768,)  who 
lU^rtiinately  adduces  the  coiuiuct  of  C«dwaila  to  prore  that  the 
convats  were  christians  only  In  nam^}  and  still  ret^ned  all  the 
vices  of  pagamsm..  But  Caedwalla  was  neither  a  Sa3U)n  nor  a  con-  . 
vert/  He  was  a  British  prince^  whom  national  animosity  urg^d  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  vanquishied  Northumbrians. 

(51)1  shall  not  pollute  these  pages  with  the  abuse,  which,  about 
two  Centuries  ago,  religious  bigotry  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
apostles  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  reader's  taste  lead  him  to  such  of- 
fal, he  may  peruse  the  works  of  Bayle,  (Cent.  8,  c.  85.  Cent.  13, 
c.  1,)  of  Parker,  (Ant  Brit  p.  ss — i6,)  and  of  Fox,  (Acts  and 
mon.  Tom.  i.  p.  107.) 
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In  th6  judgment  of  a  hs^sty  or  a  prejudiced  obiermy 
the  £uilts  of  the  disciple  are  frequendy  transferred  ta 
the  master :  and  the  fiu:ility  with  which  the  natives  of 
Essex  relapsed  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Saber£t» 
and  those  of  Northumbria  after  the  ftOl  of  £dirin»  has 
encouraged  a  suspicion,  that  the  misstonaries  were  nKure 
anxious  to  multiply  the  number,  than  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of.  tibeir  proselytes.  It  should,  however,  be- re- 
membered, that  the  teadiep  were  few,  the  pupils  many, 
and  th^eir  ignorance  extreme.  Undar  such  difficulties, 
the  rapid  though  temporary  success  of  Mellitus  and  Pau- 
linus  bears  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  zeal :  nor 
shdnld  it  excite  surprise,  if,  after  their  unfortunate  ex- 
pulsion^  the  converts,  without  th^  aid  of  instruAioti,.  or 
the  support  of  the  civil  power,  gradually  returned  to 
their  former  worship.  To  these  two  instances  may  be 
successfully  opposed  the.  conduft  of  all  the  other  Saxon. 
Qations,  in  which  Christianity  &<Hn  its  first  admission 
maintained  a  decided  superiority.  To  object,  diat  they, 
yielded  without  conviction,  is  to  venture  an  assertion  that 
certainly  is  not  countenanced  by  the  obstinacy  witl\  which 
men  adhere  to  their  religious  prejudices^  and  is  suffi- 
ciently contradided  by  the  resei^ve  with  which  Ethelbert 
listened  to  the  instruAibns  of  Augustine,  by  the  long  re- 
sistance of  Edwin  to  the  arguments  of  Paulinus,  and  by 
the  tardy  but  sincere  conversions  of  Peada  prince  of 
Mercia,  and  Sigebert  king  of  Essex.  But  the  claim  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  gratitude,  may  be  be^t  deduced 
ftt>m  the  improvement,  of  their  disciples ;  and  whoever 
wishes  justly  to  estimate  their  merit,  will  carefully  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  christian  with  that  of  the  pagan 
Saxons. 


so 

Bf  A»  soicient  writcrSf  the  Saxons  are  unaolmoii^y 
dassed  with  the  most  bat barou9  of  the  SKtttons,  which 
inraded  and  dismembered'  the  Roman  empire  (5S)«- 
Their  Talour  was  ^fisgraced  by  its  brotaUty.  To  the 
sernces  they  generally  preferred  the  blood  of  their  czp-^ 
tt^es }  and  the  ma«i»  whose  life  they  coodexended  to 
spare,  was  taught  to  consider  perpetual  servitude  at  a 
gratuitous  favour  (5S).  Among  themeetves,  a  rude  aad 
imperfeft  -system  of  legislation  intrusted  to  private  re^ 
venge  the  punishment  of  privato  iofuries ;  and  the  fero^ 
city  of  their  passions  ocmtinualty  mult^died  these  deadt]^ 
and  hereditary  feuds.  Avarice  and  the  lust  of  sensual 
enjoyment  had  extingttidied  in  their  breasts  seme  of  the' 
first  feettngs  of  nature*  Hie  savagea  of  Africa  ina^r 
traffic  with  Europeans  for  the  negroes  whom  they  hafve 
seized  by  treachery^  or  captured  in  open  war  i  but  the 
more  savage  conquerors  of  the  Britons  sold  witfaoue 
scruple  to  the  merchants  of  dw  continent,  tfaekr  comttry^ 
men,  and  even  th^  own  children  (54)»  Their  religion 
was  accoounochted  to  their  manners,  and  dmr  manuarr 
were  perpetuated  by  their  r^gioiu  In  their  theology 
they  acknowledged  no  sin  but  cowardice ;  and  revered 
no  virtue  but  courage.  Their  Gods  they  appeased  witb 
the  blood  of  human  viAims.  Of  a  future  life  their  no** 
tions  were  faint  and  wavering :  and  if  the  soid  were 
fated  to  survive  the  body,  to  quaff  ak  out  of  the  skulb 

(5:2)  J^liaa*  de  lao4*  Coostaiu  p»  116.  Sidoiu  L  viii.  ep^  9. 
Zozim.  1.  lit.  p«  147. 

(53)  AHitaimae  gratis  stabat  in  kx:o.  Gild.  p.  87. 

(54)  F^liari,  says  Malmesbury  (de  reg.  1.  i.  c.  3>)  ac  pene  in- 
genita  consuetudine,  adeo  ut  non  dubitarent  arctissimas  necessi- 
tudines  sub  prsetextu  minimorum  commodorum  distrahere. 
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of  their  enemies  was  to  be  the  great  reward  of  the  vir« 
tuous :  to  lead  a  life  of  hunger  ami  inai^vitj  the  endWaa 
punishment  of  the  wicked  {S5). 

Such  were  the  Pagan  Szx6ds*  But  their  ferocity 
soon  yielded  to  the  ezertiims  of  the  missionaries^  and 
the  harsher  features  of  their  origin  were  insensibly 
softened  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospeL  In  th^ 
rage  of  ^Aory  they  learned  to  respeA  the  rights  of  hu* 
manity.  Death  or  slayery  was  no  longer  the  fate  of 
the  conquered  Britons :  by  their  submission  they  were 
incorporated  with  the  vigors  ;  and  their  lives  and  pro- 
party  were  protefied  by  the  equity  of  their  christian 
omquerors  {86).  The  acquisition  of  reUgious  knowledge 
introduced  a  new  spirit  of  legidadon :  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  and  superior  clergy  inqiroved  the  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils ;  and  laws  were  framed  to  puniah 
the  more  flagrant  violations  of  morality^  and  prevent 
the  daily  broils  whicli  hsurassed  the  peace  of  society* 
The  humane  idea,  that  by  baptism  all  men  become 
brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate  the  condition  ,  of 
slavery,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  that  liberality,  which 
gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  abolished  so  odious 
an  institution.  By  the  provision  of  the  legblature  the 
freedom  of  the  child  was  secured  from  the  avarice  of  an 
unnatural  parent  i  and  the  heaviest  punishment  was  de* 
nounced  against  the  man,  who  presumed  to  sell  to  a 
foreign  master  one.  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  were 

(55)  Two  passages  in  Bede  (I.  ii.  c.  13. 1.  iij  c,  30,)  will  almost 
justify  a  doubt  whether  they  believed  any  future  state  at  all. 

« 

(56)  Sec  the  laws  of  Ina,  23,  24,  32,  46,(Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  u 
20,  22.) 
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2  slave  or  a  maiefsudor  {57).  But  by  nothing  were  the 
converts  more  distinguished  than  bj  their  piety.  The 
conviction  of  a  future  and  endless  existence  beyond  the 
grave  elevated  their  minds»  and  expanded  their  ideas. 
To  prepare  their  souls  for  this  new  state  of  beings  was 
to  many  the  first  objeQ:  of  their  solicitude  :  they  eagerly 
sought  every  source  of  instruCtion^^  and  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  practised  every  duty  which  they  had  learnt  (5S)^ 
Of  the  zeal  of  the  more  opulent  among  the  laity,  the 
numerous  churches,  hospitals,  and  monasteries  which 
they  founded,  are*  a  sufficient  proof:  and  the  clergy 
could  boast  with  equal  truth  of  the  piety  displayed  by 
the  more  efnunent  of  their  order,  and  of  the  nations  in- 
strutted  in  the  christian  faith,  by  the  labours  of  St  Bo* 
niface  and  lus  associates  (59).  In  the  clerical  and  Ino- 
nastic  establishments,  the  most  sublime  of  the  gospel 
virtues  were  carefully  practised  :  even  kings  descended 
from  their  thrones,  and  exchanged  the  sceptre  for  the 

57)  Though  this  inhuman  custom  was  severely  forbidden  by 
different  legislatony  (Wilk*  leg.  Sax»  p.  17»  93,  107,  iss,)  it  was 
clandestinely  continued  long  after  the  Norman  conquest,  (Ang. 
Sac.  Tol.  ii.  p.  258.  Malm,  de  reg.  1.  1.  c.  3.  Girald.  de  expug; 
Hiber  1.  i,  c.  18.) 

'  (58)  See  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  17,  I.  iii.  c.  20, 1.  iv.  c.  3.  Ep.  ad  Egb; 
Ant.  p.  31 1 ,)  and  the  testimony  of  St  Gregory.  Gens  Anglorumr 
prare  agere  metnit,  ac  totis  desideriis  ad  setemitatis  gloriam  per- 
venire  concupiscit,  (Moral.  1.  xxvii.  c.  8.    Ep^  1.  ix«  58.) 

(59)  The  Old  Saxcms,  the  Francs,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Thu- 
ringians,  were  converted  by  St  Boni£Eu:e  ^  the  inhabitants  of  West* 
phalia,.by  StSwibert;  the  Frisians  and  the  Hollanders  by  St 
Wilfrid  and  St  Willibrord ;  the  nations  north  of  the  Elbe  by  St 
Willehad.  See  Walker's  translation  of  Spehnan's  Alfred,  (praef- 
not.) 
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cowl  (GO).    Their  condi:^  was  applauded  by  their  con- 
temporaries:  and  the  modemS)  whose  supercilious  wis- 
dom afie£b  to  censure  it,  must  at  least  esteem  the  mo« 
tives  which  inspired,  and  admire  the  resolution  which 
contipleted  the  sacrifice.     The  progress  of  civilization 
kept  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  religion  :  not  only 
the  useful  but  the  agreeable  arts^iiSrere  introduced  \  every 
species  of  knowledge,   which   could  be  attained,   was 
eagerly  studied;  and  during  the  gloom  of  ignorance, 
which  overspread  the  rest  of  Europe,  learning  found, 
for  a  certain  period,  an  asylum  among  the  Saxons  of  Bri- 
tain (61).    To  this  pidure  an  ingenious  adversary  may 
indeed  oppose  a  very  different  description.    He  may 
collect  the  vices  which  have  been  sti^atised  by  the  zeal 
of  their  preachers,  and  point  to  the  crimes  which  dis- 
graced the  characters  of  some  of  their  monarchs.    But  the 
impartial  observer  vriU  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
eradicating  at  once  the  fiercer  passions  of  a  whole  nation  % 
nor  be  surprised^  if  he  behold  several  of  them  relapse 
into  their  former  manners,  and  on  some  occasions  unite 
the  actions  of  savages  with  the  profession  of  christians. 
To  judge  of  the  advantage  which  the  Saxons  derived 
from  their,  conversion,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  01^  their  vir- 
tues.    They  were  the  offspring  of  the  gospel ;  their  vices 
were  the  relics  of  paganism. 

.  It  was  fortunate,  for  the  converts,  that,  daring  the 
seventh  century,  the  peace  of  the  western  church  was 
seldom  disturbed  by  religious  c<Mitroversy.      Though 

(60)  According  to  Walker,  (ibid.)  three  and  twenty  Saxon 
kings,  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kings,  were  revered  aa 
taints  by  our  juicestors. 

(€1)  See  the  ch^ter  on  the  ieamtng  of  the  SaxoQs. 


dieir  teachers  oune  from  different  and  far  distant  cotm* 
tries,  they  were  unanimous  in  preadiing  the  same  doc« 
trine ;  and  it  was  for  several  centuries  the  boast  of  tha^ 
Saxons,  that  heresy  had  never  dared  to  ereA  its  standard 
within  the  precinAs  of  their  church.  In  points  of  dis^ 
cipline,  national  partiality  would  prompt  each  inisjsion^ry^ 
to  establish  the  practice  of  his  own  country ;  thougb 
Gregory,  with  a  laudable  HberaHty  of  sentiment,  exhorted 
his  disciples  to  despise  the  narrow  prejydices  of  ^uca» 
tion,  and  carefully  to  select  frcun  the  customs  of  diffident 
churches>  whatever  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  (£2).  But  all 
were  not  animated  with  die  spirit  of'  the  poi^iff.  The 
Scottish  monks  had  been  taught  torespeft  as^  sacred  every 
institution^  which  had  been  san&ioned  by  the  appreba^ 
tion  of  their  ancestors ;  wbiie.  the  Roman  missicmaries 
contended,  that  the  ctxstoms  of  an  obscure  and  sequester- 
ed  people  ought  te  yield  to  the  consentient  prance  of 
the  principal  christian  churches*  Each  party  pertinaci- 
ously adhered  to  their  own  opinion;  and  the  controviersy 
was  conduced  with  a  violence  ^riiich  threatened  to  de» 
stroy  the  fabric,  that  had  been  ere£bed  with  so  mudi  la- 
bour and  perseverance.  Yet  the  great  obje£te,  which 
C»dlie4  forth  the  ze»l,  and  divided  the  hannony  of  these 
holy  men,  regarded  not  the.  essen^^b  of  chrntianity : 
A^  were  confined  to,  1,  the  pr(^per<  time  lor  the  cele*- 


(62)  Novit  ftaternitas  tua  Romans^  Ecdesias  consuetodinem,  in 
qua  8e  meminit  nutritam.  Sedtnihi  placet,  sive  in  Romana,  sive 
in  Galliarum,  seu  in  qualibet  ecclena  aliquid  invenisti,  quod  plu» 
omnipotenti  Deo  possit  placere,  sollictte  eligas,  et  in  Anglorum 
ecclesia  institutione  prsecipua>  qua:  de  multis  ecdesiis  colligeie 
potuisti,  infuodaa.    Bed.  L  u  c.  27,  interrog.  2« 


bration  of  fisfttefi  and  ^,  the  most  apprdted  method  of 
wearing  the  etcte&iasticail  ton^f^. 

1.  The  festitai  df  East^,  instituted  in  honour  of  the? 
resurredicfn  of  Christ,  has  alli^ays  been  cohsidex'ed  as  the 
principal  of  the  christian  solemnities.  To  reduce  the  dif- 
ferent churches  of  the  east  and  west  to  itniformity  in  the 
celebration  Of  thii  great  event,  Was  an  objeft  which  en- 
gaged the  atietition  of  the  prelsttes  assembled  in  the 
council  of  Nice  i  and  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Paschal  time  depended  on  astronon^cal  calculation,  it 
was  determined  that  the  patriarch  of  Ale:!Candria  should 
annuaUy  tonstilt  the  philosophers  of  Egypti  and  c6mmu- 
mcate  the  result  of  their  researches  to  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff}  whose  duty  it  was  to  notify  the  day  of  the  festival 
to  the  more  distant  churched.  Unfortunately,  the  Ro- 
man agreed  not  with  the  Alexandrian  method  of  compu- 
tation I  a  different  cycle  of  years  was  employed  *,  and  the 
limits  of  the  equinoctial  lunation  were  affixed  to  different 
days.  Hence  arose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  uat- 
formity  required  by  die  council  ^  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  while  the  western  chrfettsns  were  cele- 
brating the  }oyous  event  of  th^  resuftreftion,  those  of  the 
east  had  but  just  commenced  the  penitential  austerities  of 
Lent  (6S).    Weary  of  the  disputes  occasioned  by  this 

(B9)  The  cycle  of  the  Alexandrtan^  containec^  nineteen  years, 
that  of  the  Romans  eighty-fbur :  accoikHf^g  to  the  former  the 
equinoctial  new  moon'  could  not  octUr  so^n^^r  thart  the  eighth  of 
of  March^  nor  later  than  the  5th  of  April,  whAe  the  latter  affixed 
these  limits  to  the  fifth  of  March  and  the  third  of  April.  Hence 
it  happened  in  the  year  417,  that  Easter  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
on  the  25th  of  March,  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  22d  of  April. 
Smith's  Bed.  ap.  no  9.  p.  e97,  69$. 
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difference  of  computation,  the  Roman  church  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  adopted  a  new  cycle,  which 
had  been  lately  composed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and 
which,  in  every  important  piMnt^  agreed  with  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  calculation  (64).  But  the  British  chiurchesj 
harassed  at  that  period  by  the  Saxons,  and  almost  pre- 
cluded irom  communicating  with  Italy,  oa  accounjt  of 
the  convulsed  situation  of  the  continent,  were  unac* 
quainted  with  this  improvement  {65),  and  continued  to 
use  the  ancient  cyde,  though  their  ignoraiice  of  its  appli- 
cation caused  «them  to  deviate  widely  from  th^.  former 
practice  of  the  Roman  church  (66).    Hence  it  happened 

(64)  It  contained  95  years,  or  five  Egyptian  cycles. 

(65)  This  is  the  reason  which  Bede  assigns  for  their  adhesion 
to  the  old  method.  Utpote  quibus  longe  extra  orbem  positis 
nemo  synodalia  Paschalis  observantis  decreta  porrexerat.    L.  iii. 

C.  4^ 

{66)  On  this  circumstance  the  prejudice  of  party  has  endea- 
vonrid  to  bnild  a  wild  and 'extravagant  system.  Because  the 
British  chrittiani  of  the  seventh  century  differed  from  the  Roman 
church  in  the  time  of  celebrating  Baster,  it  has  been  gratuitously 
assumed  that  they  were  Qjuartodecimans :  that  of  consequence 
their  fathers  were  of  the  same  persuasion;  and  ultimately  that 
the  faith  was  planted  in  Britain  by  missionaries,  who  were  sent 
inot  fix>m  Rome,  but  from  some  of  tlie  Asiatic  churches.  The 
truth  or  fidsehood  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  of  little  consequence ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine  were 
not  Quartodecimansy  as  they  observed  Easter  on  the  I4th  day  of 
the  moon,  only  when  that  day  happened  to  be  a  Spnday  (Bed. 
1.  iii.  c.  4^  17 :)  and  that  their  ancestors  were  not  Quartodecimans 
is  no  less  certain,  if  any  credit  be, due  to  Eusebius  (hist.  1.  v. 
c.  23,)  to  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  21,)  to  Constantine  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishops  (Bus.  1.  iii.  c.  14,)  and  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  British 
prelates  to  the  council  of  Aries  (Spel,  cone.  p.  40,  42.)— -I  should 
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that)  dunng  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  British 
christians  scattered  along  the  western  coasts  of  the^  island, 
observed  in  the  computation  of  Easter  a  rule  peculiar  f 
themselves :  and  when  it  was  asked  how  they^  buried  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  earth,  dared  to  oppose  their 
customs  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  ^hey  boldly  but  ignorantly  replied,  that  they 
had  received  them  from  their  forefathers,  whose  sanAity 
had  beeh  proved  by  a  multitude  of  miracles,  and  whose 
doArine  they  considered  as  their  most  valuable  inheri* 
tance. 

2.  When  once  the  spirit  oF  controversy  lus'taken  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  the  most  trifling  obje£b  swell  into 
considerable  magnitude,  and  are  pursued  with  an  ardour 
and  interest,  wluch  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise, 
perhaps  the  smile,  of  the  indifferent  spectator.  Of  this 
description  was  the  dispute  respecting  the  proper  form 
of  4he  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  which  contributed  to^widen 
Che  separation  between  the  Roman  and  Scotti^  misuon* 
aries.  The  former  shaved  the  crown  of  the  head,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  6f  hair  supposed  to  represent* 
the  wreath  of  thorns,  forced  by  the  cruelty  of  his  perse- 
cutors on  the  temples  of  the  Messiah :  the  latter  per- 
mitted  the  hair  to  grow  on  the  back,  and  shaved  in  the 
£orm  of  a  crescent  the  front  of  the  head.    Each  party  was 

not  omit  that  Goodall  (ad  hist.  Scot,  introd.  p»  66.  Keith's  catal. 
of  Scot,  bishops,  pref.  p.  vii.)  asserts  that  the  Scots  employed 
the  same  cycle,  and  observed  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  was 
customary  in  the  Roman  church  previous  to  the  council  of  Nice. 
He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  ancient  paschal  table  published  by 
Bucfaer,  in  which  the  festival  is  fixed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon  for  the  years  S16  and  sso. 
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surprised  apd  s^oclced  ^t  the  tjncanonic4  %ppttnncc  of 
the  other.  The  Jloms^ns  ^serted  that  their  tonsure  had 
4escended  to  them  from  the  prmce  of  the  apostleSf 
while  that  of  their  adversaries  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Simon  Magu3  and  hia  disciples  (67),  The 
Scots,  unable  to  refute  the  confident  assertions  of  their 
adversariesj^  maintained^  that  their  method  of  shaving 
the  bead,  however  impious  in  its  origin,  bad  been  after- 
wards sanAijp«d  by  the  virtues  of  those  who  had  adopted 
it  (68),  The  argum^ts  of  the  contending  parties  serve 
only  to  prove  their  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity* 
During  the  ^rst  four  hundred  years  of  the  christian  era, 
the  clergy  were  not  distinguished  frotti  the  laity  by  any 
peculiar  method  pf  clipping  the  hair :  and  the  §everity 
of  the  canons  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  prohilMU 
tion  of  those  modes,  which  were  the  o^spring  cf  vanity 
^d  effeminacy  (69)^  The  tonsure  originated  from  the 
piety  of  the  flr«t  pifof^s^ors  of  the  monastic  institute. 
To  shave  the  head  was  deemed  by  the  natives  of  the 
east  a  ceremof^y  e:]^pressive  of  the  deepest  aSiftipn :  and 
was  adopted  by  the  monlB^  as  a  di^i|^6tive  token  of  that 
se^usion  from  worldly  pleasure,  to  which  they  had 
voluntarily  condemned  themselves.  Wbei)  in  the  fifrk 
century  the  most  illastripus  of  the  or4eif  were  drawn 
from  their  cells,  and  raised  to  the  l;ughes$  dignities  in 

(ei7)  Bed.  1.  iiL  c.  25,  v.  c.  21. 

(66}  Numquid)  says  Colmani  patrem  nostrum  Coluinhani»  et 
successores  ejus,  divinis  paginis  coatraria  sapuisse  vel  egisse  cre- 
^endum  est  ?  qupa  ei^o  saAQtos  esse  no?*  dubitansA  semper  eorum , 
vitati^  merest  et  disaplmam  sequi  non  desiisto^    Bed.  k  iii.  c.  25. 

(69)  Peflua  caesaries  compescitur  ad  Ureves  capillos.    Pruden. 
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^e  chtitcby  iliey  retained  this  mark  of  their  former  pro- 
fession; the  n^w  costnme  was  gradually  embraced  by 
the  clergy;  and  the  tonsni*e  began  to  be  considered^ 
both  in  the -Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  as  necessary 
fer  admission  into  the  numbeir  of  ecclesiastics,  tt  was 
at  this  period  that  the  citcular  and  semi-circular  modes 
of  shating  the  head  Were  inthnhiced.  The  names  of 
their  authors  weire  sooh  lost  in  oblivion ;  and  succeeding 
generations,  ignorant  of  their  real  origin,  credulously  at- 
tributed them  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  (70). 

Such  were  the  mighty  objeAs,  which  scattered  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  bteasts  of  these  holy  men. 
The  merit  of  restoring  concord  was  reserve4  for  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  Oswiu,  king  of  Korthiimbria.  As  that 
province  had  i-eceived  the  dodrine  of  the  gospel  from 
the  Scottish  missionaries,  their  influence  was  predomi- 
nant with  the  prince  and  the  majority  of  the  people : 
but  his  qtieen,  Eanfled,  who  had  been  educated  in  Kent, 
and  his  s<m  Alchfirid,  who  attended  the  lessons  of  St 
'Wilfridi  eagerly  adhered  to  the  pra£dce  of  the  Roman 
church.  Thus  Oswiu  saw  his  own  family  divided  into 
opposite  feAions,  and  the  same  solemnities  celebrated  at 
diflfef  ent  times  within  his  own  padace.  Desirous  to  jpro* 
ciere  imifonnity,  he  summoned  the  diampions  of  each 
party,  to  meet  lum  at  Whitby,  the  monastery  of  the  Ab- 
bess Hilda,  and  to  argue  the  merits  of  their  respective 
customs  in  his  presence.  The  Conference  was  conduced 
with  freedom  and  decency.  To  Wilfrid .  was  intrusted 
the  defence  of  the  RomaUf  to  Colman,  bishop  <^, 


(70)  See  Smith's  Bed.  app.  n^  ix.  According  to  an  ancient 
book  of  canons  quoted  by  Usher,  the  semicircular  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  in  Ireland.  (Ush.  Ant.  Brit,  c  17,  p.  924.) 
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farne^  that  of  the  Scottish  missionaries. .  Each  rested  lus 
cause  on  the  authority  of  those  i^om  whom  the  discipline: 
of  his  church  was  supposed  to  be  derived :  and  the  king 
concluded  the  discussion  by  declaring  Ms  ctmv^Um^  that 
the  institutions  of  St  Peter  were,  to  be  preferred  before 
those  of  St  Columba.    This  decision  was  appl^pied  by. 
the  courtiers:  and  of  the  Scottish  monks  many  ranged^ 
themselves  under  the  bakers  of  their  adversaries ;  the 
^^     remainder  retired  in  silent  discontent  tp  their  parent 
monastery  in  the  isle  of  Hii  (71). 

The  termination  of  this  controversy  has  subjeAed  the 
successful  party  tp  the  severe  but  unmerited  censures  of  ^ 
several  late  histpria9S.      They  zffe&  to  ^ronsider  the 
Scottish  monks  as  an  JDJuMd  aiid  persecuted  cast :  and  : 
declaim  with  suspicious  vehemence  against  the  haughty 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Roman  cler^  (72).    Biit>  if 
miiformity  was  desirable}  it  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  submission  or  retreat  of  one  of  the  contending  par* 
ties :  and  certainly  it  was  unreasonable  to  expe£l  that 
thosei   who  observed  the  discipline  which  universally 
prevailed  among  the  christians  of  the  continent}  shotdd  / 
tamely  yield  to  thepretensionspf  a. few  obscure  chuifches 
on  the  remotest  coast  of  Britain  (7S).    The  charge  of  > 
persecution  is  not  warranted  by  the  expressions  of  the 
original  writersi  who  give  the  praise  of  moderation  al« 

(71)  Bed.l.iH.C.  3S,  26.    AlU664. 

(72)  Henry,  hist,  of  Brit.  vol.  iii.p.  204.    Rapin,  Vol.  i.  p«  7 1 . 

X79)  Numquid  unhrersali,  quae  per  orbem  est,  ecclesiae  Christi, 
eorum  est  paucitas  uno  de  angulo  extreme  insulae  pracferenda. 
"Wilf.  apud  Sed.  1.  Hi.  c.  25.    Also  I.  ii.  c.  1 9. 
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most  exclusively  to  the  Romans.  Bede  has  recorded 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Aidan  and  his  associates  were 
held  by  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dunwich  ^  and 
observes  that  through  respe&  to  his  meriti  they  were 
unwilling  to  condemn  his  departure  from  Ae  universal 
discipline  of  the  catholic  church  (74<).  The  letters  which 
the  Roman  missionaries  wrote  on  occasion  of  this  conr 
troversy,  uniformly  breathe  a  spirit  of  meekness  and 
conciliation ;  and  prove  that  the  writers  rather  pitied 
the  ignorance!  than  resented  the  obstinacy  of  their  op- 
ponents  (75).  But  historic  truth  will  not  permit  equal 
praise  to  be  given  to  the  condu£t  of  the  Scottish  and 
British  prelates.  When  Daganus^  a  Caledonian  bishop^ 
arrived  at  Canterbiuy  in  the  days  of  Lawrence^  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Augustine,  he  pertinaciously  refused  to  eat 
at  the  same  table,  or  even  in  the  same  house  with  those, 
who  observed  the  Roman  Easter  (76) ;  and  St  Aldhelm 
assures  us  that  the  clergy  of  Demetia  carried  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  catholic  discipline  to  such  an  extreme, 
that  they  punished  the  most  trivial  conformity  mth  a 
long  course  of  penance,  and  purified  with  fanatic  scru- 
pulosity every  utensil,  which  had  been  contaminated  by 
the  touch  of  a  Roman  or  a  Saxon  priest  (77).  We  may 
wonder  and  lament  that  for  obje£b  of  such  inferior  con- 


(74)  Bed.  ibid. 

(75)  Bed.  I.  ii.  c.  4,  19.    Wilk.  cone.  torn.  i.  p.  S6»  40.    £p. 
Bonif.  44,  p.  59. 

(76)  Bed.Lii.c.  4. 

(77).  Apist.  Aldhel.  ad  Geron.  Regem,  inter  Bonifac.  ep.  44,  p. 
59.    See  also  Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  20.    Mat.  West,  ad  an.  58€. 
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sequence  men  could  suspend  tlieir  more  important  la« 
boun,  and  engage  in  acrimonious  controvery :  but  can- 
dour must  admit  that  of  the  two  parties^  the  Romans 
had  the  better  cause}  and  by  their  moderation  deserved 
,  that  vifiory  trhich  they  ultimately  obtained  {7S), 


(T8)  Snath's  Bed.  i^p.  vtii«  is. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Enstenfive  jur^JiBum  of  St  Au^ufiine-^AreUl/iops  •/  CanUrhury 
'^^T^l'^LictfieU^^tiymier  of  hlfbopncf'''^!e3ion  of  bj/bopi 
^^e^f copal  mwafLtrUt-^nJ&tutum  of  parifha^'^ijcipfim  oftht 
ckr^^-^eltbacy* 

Episcopal  authority  is  coeval  with  Christianity*  The 
plenitude  of  the  priesthood^  which  its  divine  founder 
had  communicated  to  the  apostles^  was  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  more  learned  and  fervent  of  their  disciples. 
Under  the  appropriate  title  of  bishops,  these  ministers 
presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithfuli  delegated  to 
the  inferior  clergy  a  discretionary  portion  of  their  autho* 
lityy  aiid  watched  with  jealous  solicitude  over  th.^  in- 
terests of  reUgbn  (1).  Wherever  Christianity  pene- 
trated, it  was  accompanied  with  the  episcopal  institution : 
^nd  the  anomalous  existence  of  a  church  without  ,a 
Bishop  was  a  phenomenon  reserved  for  the  admiration 
qf  later  ages.  Faith&l  to  the  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  conversion  of  nations,  Augustine  was  careful 
to  receive,  within  the  first  year  of  his  mission,  the  epis- 
copal consecration  from  the  hands  of  the  Gallican  pre- 
lates. At  the  same  time  he  consulted  his  patron  re- 
spe&ing  the  future  economy  of  the  rising  church.  Gre- 
gory, whose  zeal  already  predided  the  entire  conver&on 

(1)  Hif  naina»  fays  .Mfiric,  tf  ^ecpetsen  Episooptts.  jfr 
tf  opejij'ceapijent).  ^  he  opejif ceapi5e  f ymle  hif  un- 
^ejiJ)eot>t>an.    Ep.  JElf.  apud  Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  U7. 
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of  the  oAarchy  (2)|  commanded  it  to  be  equally  divided 
into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  in  each  of  which  twelve 
suffiragan  bishops  should  obey  the'  superior  jurisdiction 
of  their  metropolitan.  London  and  York,  which  under 
the  Romans  had  possessed  a^  high  pre-eminence  ovet* 
the  other  cities  of  the  island,  were  seleAed  for  the 
arduepiscopal  sees  \  and  the  precedency  of  their  prelates 
was  ordered  to  be  regulated  by  the  priority  of  their  con- 
secration. But  a  flattaring  distinction  was  granted  to 
the  superior  merit  of  Augustine.  The  general  govern** 
ment  of  the  mission  was  still  intrusted  to  his  hands ;  and 
the  northern  metropolitan  with  his  suffiragans  was  di- 
rected to  listen  to  his  instructions,  and  to  obey  hb 
orders  (S). 

From  the  S^ons  .the  pontiff  extended  his  pastoral 
solicitude  to  the  Britons.  The  long  and  unsuccessful 
wars  which  they  had  waged  against  their  fierce  invaders, 
had  relaxed  the  sinews  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and 
the  profligate  manners  of  their  clergy  were  become,  if 
we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Gildas,  an  in- 
sult to  the  sanCtity  of  their  profession.  ^  More  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  emoluments,  than  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  station,  they  purchased  the  dignities  of  the  church 
with  presents,  or  seized  them  by  force;  and  the  fortu- 
nate candidate  was  more  frequently  indebted  for  lus  suc- 
cess to  the  arms  of  his  kindred,  than  to  the  justice  of  his 

* 

(2)  At  this  time  the  Saxon  conquests  were  divided  between 
eight  chieftains  or  kmgs :  but  as  Bernicia  and  Deira  were  soon 
united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  there  appears  no 
reason  why  the  word  heptarchy  should  be  rejected,  as  affiled 
to  a  later  period. 

(s)  Bede  1.  L  c.  29. 
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pretensions.  Indolence  had  induced  a  passion  for 
ty  and  excess  v  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  was  sacrificed 
to  the  acquisition  of  sensual  gratifications ;  the  most 
solemn  oaths  were  sworn  and  violated  with  equal  facility ; 
and  the  spn^  from  the  exanq>le  of  his  father^  readily  im- 
bibed a  contempt  for  clerical  chastity  (4).  So  general 
sind  unfavourable  a  character  may,  possibly,  excite  the 
scepticism  of  the  reader  *,  but  the  piAure  is  drawn  by 
the  pencil  of  a  countryman  and  contemporary;  and, 
though  the  colouring  may  occasionally  betray  the  exag- 
geration of  zeal,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
outline  is  faithful  and  correA.  Gregory  lamented,  and 
sought  to  remedy  these  disorders ;  and  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  Celestine,  who  two  centuries 
before  had  appcanted  the  monk  Palladius  tathe  govern- 
ment of  the  Scottish  church  (5),  invested  Augustine 
with  an  extensive  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  the 


(4)  Ep.  Gild.  edit.  Gale,  p.  23,  24,  38. 

(5)  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum'credeiites  ordinatur  a  Papa  Celettiiio 
Palladius  et  primus  episcopus  mittitur.  Prosp.  in  Chron.  an.  4S1* 
What  18  the  meaning  of  primus  tpiscopus  f  Was  Palladius  the 
first,  who  appeared  among  the  Scottish  christians  with  the  epis- 
copal character,  as  Fordun  supposes  after  Higden,  (hist.  L  iii* 
c.  8,  p.  113,  edit.  Flamtnio)  or  was  he  the  first  in  authority 
among  the  Scottish  prelates,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  and  of  the  ancient  bishops  of  St 
Andrews;  who,  though  they  exercised  the  authority^  assumed 
not  the  title  of  metropolitans,  but  stiled  themselves  Kprimi  episctpi 
Scotorum  f  (See  Keith's  catalogue  of  Scottish  bishops,  pref.  p.  iii^ 
Goodall  ad  hist.  Scot,  introduc.  p.  65.)  In  either  sense  Celestine 
aK>ears  to  have  conceived  himself  authorised  to  invest  iiis  mi$« 
sionary  with  authority  over  a  foreign  church. 
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Britons  (6).  To  t^ese  degeaerat€  eceteri^stic^  thescrper^ 
Sotendance  of  a  foreign  prekite>  distingubhed  by  the 
severe  regularity  of  his  condufi:^  offered  no  vttf  plea^ng' 
prospeA :  and  when  they  reflected,  that  to  acknowledge^ 
his  authority  was  to  subgedt  their  chutch  td  the  controul^ 
of  the  Saxon  hierarchy,  their  pride  was  alarmed,  and 
they  determined  to-  refose  ail  connection  with  him  (?)•' 


■v.' 
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(i6)  Bed,  L  i.  c.  27.  This  has  been  contida^  ae  a  wsfiit6n  in^ 
vaskm  oS  the  rights  of  the  British  churchesw  That  it  wai»  warrant^ 
ed  by  precedent  is  clear  from  the  last  note ;  nor  would  it  be  a 
difficult  task  to  prove  that  the  Britons  were  always  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see.  While  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
western  cmph*e,  they  must  have  been  oh  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  provmees ;  and  front  the  language  of  Gildas  we  may^ 
infer,  that  alber  their  separation,^  they  stitt  contknied  ta  adaiow^ 
ledge  the  superi^  ai^ority  of  the  pontiff*  He  mlbrm6<  u9  that 
the  British  ecelesiastict,  who  had  not  sufficient  interest  at  home 
to  obtain  the  richest  benefices,  crossed  the  seas  and  traversed  dis- 
tant  provinces  with  costly  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  of 
then:  ambition ;  and  then  retiu-ned  in  triumph  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Prasmissis  ante  ns^^cite  untiis,  tt'ansnavigare  maria  terrasque 
spatioaat  transmeare  non  tarn  piget  cfuam  defectat,  ut  talia  species^ 
compaxetun  Deindecum  ma^;no  apparatu  repedanfes  sese  pa- 
\aast  isgemat,  violenter  manus  sacroeanctis  Christ!  sacrificiis  ex* 
tensuiri.  (Ip^  Gild.  p.  24.)  As  the  power  of  the  emperorr  war 
tiieik  egttiinct,  this  passage  nvust  mean  that  the  Britisb  clei^ymen 
canied  theiu  di^>utes  before  the  tr^nal  of  some  foreign  prelate  ; 
who^  undoubtedly,  was  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  wlio  else 
possessed  either  the  right  of  the  power  to  eontroul  competitors, 
vfaa  either  declined  the  jurbdictkMV,  or  appe^ed  from  the  decision 
of  their  own  metP(^>olitan*?  1V>  this  argument  Stillingfleet  has 
apposed  an  angry  but  evasive  answer.    (Orig.  Brit.  p.  363.) 

(7)  See  the  verses  of  a  Saxon  poet  transcribed  by  Whelock 
(p.  114 :)  but  see  them  in  the  originaF;  for  the  latin  version  haa 
been  enriched  with  the  prejudices  of  the  translator. 
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Thit  difficulty  of  the.attempt  did  not,  hoffre^tr,  cfamp  th# 
ardour  of  Augustine.  He  aAed  with  a  vigour  propor* 
ticmate  to  the  confidehoe  which  Qr^gorj  had  reposed  in 
his  zeal ;  and,  by  the  infiuenct  of  Ethelberty  prevailed 
<m  some  of  the  British  prelates  l!o  meet  him  near  the 
confines  of  their  country.  From  the  morning  till  night 
he  laboured  to  effeA  zn  accommodation ;  his  exhorta* 
tioQs^  entreaties,  and  menaces  were  ineflefhial;  but  a 
miracle  is  said  to  have  subdued  their  obstinacy,  and  a 
promise  was  extorted  tha^  they  would  renew  the  con-» 
ference  on  a  future  day.  The  promise  was  observed  i 
bdt  not  till  they  had  coasuked  a  neighbouring  hermit 
famed  for  san£kity  and  wisdom*  His  answer  betrays 
their  secret  apprehensions,  and  skews  ttbat  the  kidepen** 
dence  of  their  church  was  the  chief  c^e&  of  their  sotici- 
tode.  He  advised  them  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  con- 
duft  of  the  missionary :  if  he  rose  to  meet  them,  they 
might  consider  himf  as  a  msm  of  a  meek  smd  unassuming 
temper,  and  securely  listen  to  his  demands :  but  if  he 
kept  his  seat,  they  should  condemn  him  of  fnride,  and  re- 
turn the  insult  with  equal  pride  (8).  On  the  appointed 
day  seven  bishops,  accompanied  by  Dinoth  abbot  of 
Bangor,  repaired  to  the  conference  (9).    Augustine  had 

(8)  Bed*  1-  ii'^Ct  2,  p«  9p» 

(»}  Wbetliei!  Diooth  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  may  with 
i^easoii  be  doubted:  tbat  be  could  oot  nustake  the  title  of  the 
British  mctrq;K>li(taa  is  evident.  His  supposed  answer  to  August 
tine,  which  Spelman  and  Wilkins  have  honoured  with  a  place  in 
their  editions  of  the  English  councils^  is  said'  to  betray  its  origin 
by  the  modernism  of  its  language,  and  the  anachronism  req;>eAing 
the  3ee  of  Caerleon.  The  forgery  was  dete^ed  by  Turbcrvill^ 
(Manual  p.  460>)  and  defended  by  Stillingfleet  and  Bingham  (SUL 
orig.  Brit.  p.  860.    Bing.  vol.  i.  p.  S48.) 
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surrived  before  them :  he  did  not  rise  at  their  approach ; 
aad  the  advice  of  the  hisnnit  was  reUgiously  obeyed.  To 
facilitate  theii^  compliance  the  missionary  had  reduced 
his  demands  to  three ;  that  they  should  bbsenre  the  or- 
thodox computation  of  Easter  ^  should  conform  to  the 
Roman  rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism  j  and  join 
with  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Saxons.  Each 
request  was  refused^  and  his  metropoUtical  authority 
contemptuously  rejected.  **  Know  then^'*  exclaimed 
the  archbishop  in  the  anguish  of  disappointed  zeal^ 
**  know,  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to 
^  the  Saxons  the  ways  of  life,  theyj  by  the  just  )udg- 
<<  ment  of  God,  will  prove  to  you  the  ministers  of  death.'' 
They  heard  the  prophetic  menace,  and  departed  (10). 

Augustine  did  not  long  survive  this  unsuccessful  at« 
tempt,  and  his  predi^on  was  supposed  to  have  been  ve- 
rified within  eight  years  after  his  death  (11).  Edilfirid 
the  warlike  and  pagan  king  of  Northumbria  had  entered 

(10)  AsBede,  when  he  enumerates  the  demands' of  Augatlioe, 
omits  the  recogfiition  of  his  aiUhority,  some  catholic  writers  have 
maintained  that  it  was  not  mentioned^  and  of  consequence  was 
not  rejeded.  Their  opinion  is,  however,  expressly  refuted  by 
Bede  himself,  (neque  se  ilium  pro  Archiepiscopo  habituros.  p.  80.) 
But  are  we  thence  to  conclude  with  othef  writers,  that  the  Britons 
also  disavowed  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiff?  The  inference  will 
not  convince  the  incredidity  of  those  who  know  how  frequently 
prelates  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  have  objeded  to  the 
papal  mandates  in  points  of  local  discipline.  As  a  recent  instance 
may  be  mentioned,  the  condud  of  the  French  bishops  with  resped 
to  the  concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and  Bonaparte. 

(11)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  death  of  Augustine- 
should  be  fixed  to  the  year  605,  and  the  battle  of  Chester  to  61 S^ 
See  Langhom,  p.  145,  149.    Smith's  Bed.  p.  81,  not.  29. 
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the  British  territories,  and  discovered  the  ?rmy  of  his  op. 
ponents  near  the  city  of  Chester.  Diffident  of  their  own 
courage»  they  had  recourse  to  spiritual  weapons :  and  a 
detachment  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  monks  from 
the  monastery  of  Bangor  oceu^ed  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence,  whence,  like  the  Jewish  legislator,  they  w^e  ex- 
pected to  regulate  by  their  prayers  the  fate  of  the  coiw 
tending  armies.  As  soon  as  they  were  descried,  <<  if 
they  pray,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  they  ako  fight  against 
us  \  and  led  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  hill."  BrocmaiI^ 
who  had  been  intruded  with  its  defence,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Saxons;  the  monks  were  slaughtered, 
without  mercy ;  and  (^  the  whole  number  no  more  thaa 
fifty  were  able  to  regain  their  monastery  (12). 

(12)  Bed.  p.  81.  About  five  hundred  years  after  this  event,  th^ 
fabulous  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  anxious  to  exalt  the  character  of 
his  forefathers  at  the  expense  of  their  conquerors,  attributed  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  to  the  intrigues  of  St  Augustine,  and  king 
Ethelbert ;  and  his  account  was  adopted  by  the  incautious  credu- 
Kty  of  two  obscure  historians,  Grey  and  Trivet,  (Langhom  p.  _ 
159.)  But  religious  are  more  powerful  than  national  prejudices. 
The  story  was  improved  by  the  reformed  writers,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  represented  as  departing  in  sullen  discontent  from  the 
.  conference,  and  exhorting  the  Saxon  princes  to  efface  with  the 
blood  of  his  adversaries  the.insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  au-  - 
thority.    (See  Bale,  cent.  13,  c  1.    Parker  p.  48,  Gud.  p.  3d,  and  a 

crowd  of  more  modem  writers,  whose  zeal  has  re-echoed  the  calum- 

« 

*  ny.)  But  this  heavy  accusation  is  supported  by  no  proof,  and  is  fully 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  who  refers  the  massacre  of  the 
monks  to  its  true  cause,  their  appearance  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  expressly  declares  that  it  occurred  long  after  the  death  of 
Augustine,  (ipso  Augustino  jam  multo  ante  tempore  ad  coelestia 
regna  sublato.  Bed.  p.  81.)  To  elude  the  force  of  this  passage. 
Bishop  Godwin  has  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  added  to  the  ori* 
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The  «ystem  of  eccksiastical  polity,  which  Gregory 
4>ad  difbted  to  the  missionaries,  was  never  effeAually 
<:arried  into  execution.  Faulinus  had  indeed  been  con- 
secrated for  the  see  of  York :  but  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  before  he  ^ad  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
nation-;  and  the  Northumbrian  prelates  for  more  than  a 
century  aspired  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  bishops. 
Augustine  himself  preferred  Canterbury  to  London; 
und  the  metropolitical  dignity  was  secured  to  the  former 
by  the  rescripts  of  succeeding  pontiffs.  Its  jurisdi(^ion 
at  first  extended  no  farther  than  the  churches  founded 

'ginal  text  of  Bade  by  the  officious  solicitude  of  some  admirer  of 
the  missionary*  He  does  not,  Indeed*  desk%  us  to  believe  him 
«  without  aiming  at  any  proof,"  as  Mr  Reeves  inadvertently  as- 
•erts  (Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  3544)  but  rests  his 
opinion  principally  on  the  absence  of  the  passage  from  the  Saxon 
version  by  king  Alfred  (God.  p.  33.)  He  should,  however,  have 
observed  that  the  royal  translator  frequently  abridged  the  original,  ^ 
and  omitted  entire  lines,  when  they  were  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  sentence  preceding  the 
controverted  passage,  he  has  not  translated  the  account  of  Broc- 
mairs  flight,  nor  in  the  sentence  which  follows  it,  the  date  of  the 
ordination  of  Justus  and  Mellitus.  (See  Smith's  edition  of  Al- 
fred's version,  p.  504.)  Whelock  is  another  writer,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  prop  up  this  baseless  calumny,  (Hist.  £ccl.  p.  114.) 
It  were  easy  to  expose  the  inaccuracies  into  which  his  zeal  has 
hurried  him  :  but  every  candid  reader  will  admit,  that  if  there  be 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  true  meaning  of  Alfred's  version,  it  will 
be  more  prudent  to  consult  the  original  of  Bede,  than  the  com- 
mentaries of  controvertists.  As  to  the  latin  MSS,  they  uniformly 
attest  the  authenticity  of  the  suspected  passage.  It  even  occurs 
in  that  of  More,  written  within  two  years  from  the  death  of  Bede, 
and  probably  transcribed  from  the  original  copy  of  the  venerable 
liistorian.    Smith's  Bede,  pref.  and  p.  81,  not.  6, 
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by  the  Reman  missionaries  (13).  But  at  the  death  of 
Deusdedit,  the  sixth  archbishopj  the  presbyter  Wighard 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him^  and  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
kings  of  Kent  and  Northumbrian  to  receive  the  epis- 
copal cpnsecration  from  the  bands  of  the  pontiffj  and  to 
consult  him  respecting  the  controversies  which  divided 
the  Saxon  bishops.  During  his  residence  in  that  city  he 
fell  a  vi£Hm  to  the  plague  5  s^nd  Vitalian,  who  then  en- 
joyed the  papal  dignityi  seized  the  favourable  moment 
to  place  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  a  prelate  of  vigour  and 
capacity.  The  objeft  of  his  choice  was  Theodore  of 
CiUcia)  an  aged  monk,  who  to  the  severest  morals  added 
a  perfeA  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Him  he 
invested  with  an  extensive  jurisdi^ion»  similar  to  that 
which  Gregory  had  conferred  on  St  Augustine.  At  hk 
arrival  the  new  metropolitan  assumed  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  Britain,  and  was  acknowledged  as  their  imme- 
diate superior  by  all  the  Saxon  prelates.  The  authority 
which  he  claimed  was  almost  unlimited  ;  but  the  m.ur- 
murs  of  opposition  were  silenced  by  the  veneration  that 
his  character  inspired,  and  by  a,  new  decree  of  Pope 
Agatho  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  After  his 
death  dififerent  bishops  attempted  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  successors  of  St.  Augustine  had  more 
than  once  to  contend  with  the  ambition  of  their  suffi>a- 
gans.  The  first  who  dared  to  refuse  obedience,  was 
Egbert,  bishop  of  York,  and  brother  to  the  king  of 
Northumbria.  Depending  on  the  ancient  regulation  of 
St.  Gregory,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  appealed  to  the  pontiff;  and  a  papal  decree  se- 

(19)  Bedel,  iv,  c.  2. 
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Tered  frcwh  the  immediate  jurisdiftlon  -of  the  Kentish' 
metropolitan,  all  the  bishoprics  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber  (14).  Jlis  success  roused  the  hopes  of  a 
more  dangerous  antagonist.  The  great  prerogaftires  of 
Canterbury  were  an  objeft  of  jealousy  to  Ofia,  the  haugh- 
ty and  powerful  king  of  Mercia.  tie  thought  it  a  db- 
grace  that  his  prelates  should  profess  obedience  to  the 
bishop  of  a  tributary  state ;  and  resolved  to  invest  the 
ancient  see  of  Lichfield  with  the  archiepiscopal  dignity. 
Janbyrht  of  Canterbury  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in 
this  controversy.  He  entreated  and  threatened :  he 
employed  the  influence  of  friends  and  <jf  presents:  he 
adduced  the  decrees  of  former  popes,  and  pleaded  the 
prescription  of  two  centwies  in  favour  of  his  church. 
But  the  power  of  Offa  was  irresistible.  His  design  was 
approved  by  the  prelates  of  ati  English  council,  and  thdr 
approbation  was  confirmed  by  a  rescript  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  bishops  of  Mercia  and  East- Anglia  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  new  metropolitan ;  and  tlie 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned  to  lament  in  si- 
lence the  diminution  of  his  revenue  and  authority,  reluc- 
tantly contented  himself  with  the  obedience  of  the 
bishops  of  Rochester,  London,  Selsey,  Winchester,  and 
Sherburne.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Mercian  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  Within  nine  years  Kenulf  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  aftuated  either  by  motives  of  justice, 
<)t  by  the  desire  of  reconciling  to  his  government  the  in- 
habitants of  Kent,  expressed  his  willingness  to  restore  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury  that  pre-eminence  which  it 
originally  enjoyed.    The  most  formidable  obstacle  arose 

(14)  Chron.  Sax.  An.  735.    Malm*  de  Pont.  1.  iii.  f.  1^3. 
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from  a  quarter)  where  it  had  been  least  espefted.  Leoy 
who  was  then  invested  with  the  papal  dignity,  refused  to 
altar  a  regulation,  which,  at  the  general  petition  of  the 
Saxon  nobilky  and  clergy,  had  been  esuUished  by  his 
l^edecesson  To  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  pontifi^ 
it  required  an  enU>a8sy  from  the  king,  and  a  journey  to 
Rome  by  the  arcM>ishop  Ethelward.  But  his  consent 
was  ao  sooner  obtained,  than  it  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  Saxon  prelates^  and  the  metropolitan  of  Lichfield  de» 
scended  to  the  subordinate  station  of  a  suffiragui  (15)« 
The  event  of  thk  contest  proved  honourable  and  useful^ 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  so  firmly  established  its 
precedency)  that  it  has  since  borne,  without  suffering  asy 
considerable  injury^  the  revohitioas  of  jBore  than  tea  cen» 
turies  (16)» 

(15)  For  this  oorttroversy  consult  Whatton  (Aug.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p» 
499,  430,  460,)  tbe  Saxofi  chronicle,  (an.  785,)  and  Wilkins,  (p^ 
152,  160,  164—7.) 

(16)  From  the  original'  grants  it  is  evident  that  the  great  antho* 
tity  confered  on  St  Attgustine  and  Theodore  was  meant  to  expire 
at  their  death.  (Bed.  p.  70,  160.  Wilk.  p.  41  }  Yet  their  suc- 
cessors often  claimed,  and  sometimes  essercised  a  soperiohty  over 
all  the  neighbouring  churches.  From  numerous  records  it  appears 
that  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  Ireland,  frequently  re- 
paired to  Canterbury  for  the  sacred  rite  of  consecration,  (WiH:. 
p.  373,  374.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  so,  Si  :)  and  though  the  majo- 
nty  of  the  Welch  prektes  continued  to  prafess  obedtenoe  to  the 
bishop  of  St  David's,  yet  those  of  Landaff,  who  dii»puted  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  with  the  possessors  of  that  see,  rather  than 
submit  to  their  adversaries,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
En^ish  metropolitan.  Their  celebrated  bishop  Oudoceus,  with 
the  approbation  of  Mouric  king  of  Glamorgan,  had  been  ordained 
by  St  Augustine ;  and  his  successors  were  careful  to  observe  a 
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The  first  Saxon  dioceses  ^ere  of  enormous  extent^ 
and  generally  commensurate  to  the  kingdoms  in  which 
they  were  established.  The  jurisdiflion  of  the  see  of 
Winchester  stretched  from  the  frontiers  of  Kent  to  those 
of  the  Cornwall  Britons:  a  single  bishopric  comprised 
the  populous  and  extensive  province  of  Mercia ;  and  the 
prelate  who  resided  sometimes  at  Ybrk,  sometimes  in 
Lindisfarne,  watched  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Saxons  and  PiAs,  who  dwelt  between  the 
Humbcr  and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  No  powers 
of  any  individual  were  adequate  to  the  government  of 
dioceses  so  extensive;  and  Theodore,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  in  England,  had  formed  the  design  of 
breaking  them  into  smaller  and  more  proportionate  dis* 
trifts.  But  few  men  can  behold  with  pleasure  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  authority  or  profit:  and  the  duty  of 
transmitting  unimpaired  to  future  ages  the  dignity  which 
they  enjoyed,  would  furnish  the  reluftant  prelates  with  a 
specious  objeftion  against  the  measures  of  the  primate. 
Theodore,  however,  secure  of  the  proteftion  of  the 
holy  see,  pursued  his  design  with  prudence  and  with 
firmness.  The  contumacy  of  Winfrid  the  Mercian 
bishop,  he  chastised  by  deposing  him  from  his  dignity, 
and  successively  consecrated  five  other  prelates  for  the 
administration  of  his.  extensive  diocese  (17):  and  when 
Wilfrid  of  York  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign,  the  king  of  Northumbria,  he  improved  the 
opportunity,  and  divided  into  four  bishoprics  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom.     The  conduft  of  Theodore  was 

pradice,  which  had  been  san^ioned  by  his  example.    Langhom, 
p.  137.    Usher,  dc  prim.  p.  85.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  673. 

(17)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  6.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  423,  'not* 
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imitated  by  his  immediate  successor,  and  within  a  few 
years  after  his  deaths  the  number  of  Saxon  bishops  was 
increased  from  seven  to  seventeen  (Id),  This  augmen-^ 
tation  was  noty,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  venerable  Bede  zealously 
laments  that,  in  the  great  and  populous  diocese  of  Tork^ 
there  were  many  districts  which  had  never  been  visited 
by  their  bishop,  and  thousands  of  christians,  whose  soul^ 
had  not  received  the  holy  spirit  by  the  imposition  of 
his  hands  (19).  To  remove  so  alarming  an  evil,  this 
enlightened  monk  earnestly  but  ineffe£hially  proposed 
that  the  original  plan  of  Gregory  the  Great  should  be 
ccMnpleted ;  that  the  church  of  Northumbria  should  be. 
intrusted  to  the  separate  administration  of  twelve  pre- 
lates ;  and  that  the  new  episcopal  sees  should  be  fixed 
in  some  of  the  rich  but  nominal  monasteries,  which 
covered  and  impoverished  that  kingdom  (20). 

The  election  of  bishops  has  frequently  been  the  sub- 
je£)  of  controversy  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

(18)  They  were,  in  Kent,  Canterbury  and  Rochester;  in  Es- 
sex, London  ;  in  East-AngUa,  Dunwich  and  Helmham ;  in  Sus- 
sex, Selsey ;  in  Wessex,  Winchester  and  Sherburne ;  in  Mercian 
Lichfield,  Leicester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Sydnacester;  in 
Northumbria,  York,  Hexham,  Lindisfame,  and  Whithem. 

(19)  Bed.  ep.  ad  Egb.  p.  S07.. 

(20)  Habito  majore  concilio  et  consensu  pontifical!  simul  et 
regali,  prosptciatur  locus  aliquis  monasteriorum  ubi  sedes  eptsco- 
palls  fiat .  .  •  •  Quod  entm  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  montBterio- 
rura  nomine  hi,  qui  monachicse  vitse  prorsus  sunt  immunes,  to 
suarn  ditionem  acceperunt,  ut  omnino  desit  locus  ubi  fill!  nobilium 
aut  emeritonim  militum  possessionem  accipere  possint.  Bed» 
ibid.  p.  309.  The  nature  of  these  nominal  or  lay  nionasteriea 
will  be  explained  in  on^  of  the  following  chapters. 
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authorities.  As  long  as  the  professors  of  the  gospel 
formed  a  proscribed  but  increasing  party  in  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  empire,  each  private  church  observed  with- 
out interruption  the  method  established  by  its  founder. 
But  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  when  riches 
and  influence  were  generally  attached  to  the  episcopal 
cKgnity,  the  freedom  of  canonical  election  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  the  imperial  court :  the  prince  often  assumed 
the  right  of  nominating  to  the  vacant  sees  *,  and  the 
clergy  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  less,  rather  than 
provoke  by  resistance  a  more  dangerous  evil.  However, 
the  occasional  exercise  of  the  -imperial  claim  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  four  great  patriarchal  churches  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Rome :  and  of 
die  eighteen  hundred"  dioceses  which  the  empire  com- 
prised, the  greater  part  enjoyed,  till  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  religious 
liberties.  But  the  Saxon  church  in  its  infancy  was 
divided  among  seven  independent  sovereigns,  ignorant 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  impatient  of  controul. 
Their  impetuosity  was  not  easily  induced  to  bend  to  the 
authority  of  the  canons ;  and  their  caprice  frequently  dis- 
played itself  in  the  choice  and  expulsion  of  their  bishops. 
Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
duct of  Coinwalch  king  of  Wessex.  Agilbert,  a.  Gallic 
prelate,  whom  his  industry  and  talents  had  recommend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  the  king,  was  appointed  by  him  to 
fucceed  Birinus  the  apostle  of  that  nation.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stranger  was  secretly  undermined  by  the 
Intrigues  of  Wini,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic  of  engaging  ad- 
dress and  more  polished  accent ;  and  after  a  decent  de- 
lay,   the  foreign  bishop  received  from  Coinwalch  an 
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order  to  surrender  to  the  favourite  one  half  of  his  ex- 
tensiye  province.  Opposition  was  fruitless :  and  Agil- 
bertf  radter  than  subscribe  to  his  own  disgrace  by  re- 
taining a  mutilated  diocese^  retinsd  from  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  and  left  his  more  fortunate  antagonist 
in  possession  of  the  whole  (21),  But  Win!  in  his 
turn  experienced  the  caprice  of  his  patron*  On  some 
sMitiTe  of  disgust  he  also  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
seej  and  an  honourable  but  fruitless  embassy  was  sent  to 
Agilbert  to  solicit  him  to  return.  Similar  instances 
which  occur  during  the  first  eighty  years  of  the  Saxon 
churchj  shew  the  inconstant  humour  and  despotic  rule 
of  these  petty  sovereigns :  and  the  submission  of  the 
{»«lateB  proves,  that  they  were  either  too  irresolute  to 
despise  die  orders,  or  too  prudent  to  provoke  the  ven* 
geance  of  princes,  whose  power  might  easily  have  crush* 
ed  the  fabric,  which  they  had  reared  with  so  mudi 
difficulty  and  danger. 

By  Theodore  the  discipline  of  the  Saxon  church  was  re- 
duced to  a  more  perfe£t  form.  The  choice  of  bishops  was 
served  to  the  national  synods,  in  which  'die  primate  pre* 
sided,  and  regulated  the  process  of  the  eleAion  (22). 
Gradually  it  devolved  to  the  clergy  of  each  churchy 
whose  choice  was  corroborated  by  the  presence  and  accla- 
mations of  the  more  respedable  among  the  laity  (23). 

(si)  Unde  offensus  graviter  AgilbertU8»  quod  hoc  ipso  incon* 
snlto  agtfet  Rex,  rediit  Oaltiam.    Bede  1.  Hi.  c.  7; 

(««)  Compare  Wilkins  (p.  46,)  Bede  (1.  iv.  c.  28,  v.  c.  8,  18,) 
and  the  letler  of  Waldhar,  bishop  of  London,  (Smith's  Bede  p. 
783.) 

(23)  Ele^io  przsulum  ct  a]>batum  tempore  Anglorum  penes 
choricos  et  monaebos  erat.  Makn.  de  pont.  1.  iti.  f.  1 57.    Pliegmtfnd 
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But  tlM  notions  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence  insensibly 
undermined  the  freedom  of  these  elections.*  As  it  was 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  episcopal  power  to  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  the  king  forbade  the  consecration  of  the 
bishop  elect,  till  the  royal  consent  had  been  obtained : 
and  as  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  originally  the  do- 
nation of  the  crown,  he  claimed  the  right  of  investing 
the  new  prelate  with  the  temporalities  of  his  bishopric. 
As  soon  as  any  church  became  vacant,  the  ring  and  cro-r 
sier,  the  emblems  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  were  carried 
to  the  king  by  a  deputation  of  the  chapter,  and  returned 
by  him  to  the  person  whom  they  had  chosen,  with  a  let- 
ter by  which  the  civil  officers  were  ordered  to  maintain 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to  his  church 
(24).  The  claims  of  the  crown  were  progressive.  By 
degrees  the  royal  wUl  was  notified  to  the  clergy  of  the- 
vacant  bishopric  under  the  modest  veil  of  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  a  particular  candidate  :  at  last  th^  rights 
of  the  chapter  were  openly  invaded  ;  and  before  the  fall 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  we  meet  with  instances  of 
bishops  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  without  waiting  for 
the  choice,  or  soliciting  the  consent  of  the  clergy  (25). 

of  Canterbury  was  chosen  oj:  Iiot)e  ant)  oj:  eallen  hif  halle- 
chen  (Chron.  Sax.  p.  90 :)  JEdnoth  of  Dorchester,  tarn  clerJ 
quam  popuU  votis  (Hist.  Rames.  p.  343,  447,)  Adulph  of  York 
omnium  consensu  et  voluntate  regis  et  episcoponim,  cleri  et  po- 
pulorum  (Coen.  Burgen.  hist.  p.  31.)  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  said  to  have  retained  the  right  of  nominating- to  the  see  of 
Rochester.    Selden  not.  ad  Eadmer.  p.  144. 

(24)  Ingulf,  p.  32,  39,  63.  A  letter  written  by  £dward  the 
confessor  on  one  of  these  occasions  is  preserved  in  the  history  of 
Ely  p.  512. 

i,25)  A  multis  itaque  aonis  retroacUs  ni^a  electio  pnelatoruiB 
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The  ministers  of  the  public  worship  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Saxon  church  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
clergy  apd  the  monks ;  who,  as  they  were  at  first  united 
by  their  common  desire  to  convert  the  barbarians,  were 
afterwards  rendered  antagonists  by  the  jealousy  of  oppo* 
site  interests.  The  companions  of  St  Augustine,  when 
he  departed  from  Rome,  were  Italian  monks :  but  during 
his  journey  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Gallic  clergy, 
to  whose  labours  and  preaching,  as  they  alone  spoke  the 
Saxon  language,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  success 
of  his  mission  (26).  The  economy  of  the  rising  church 
soon  <iemanded  his  attention  :   and,  desirous  to  imitate 

erat  mere  libera  et  canonica :  sed  omncs  dignitates  tarn  epi^copo- 
rum  quam  abbatum  per  annulum  ct  baculum  Regis  curia  pro  sua 
complacentia  conferebat,  Ing.  p.  63.  The  royal  nomination, 
however,  was  not  always  successful.  Bgelric,  appointed  by 
Edward  to  the  archbishopric  of  York»  was  refused  by  the  canons, 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  church  of  A^urham.  (Ccen,  Burg, 
hist.  p.  45.  Simeon  says  he  was  opposed  hy  the  clergy  of  Dur- 
ham, p.  167.)  That  the  right  assumed  by  the  crown  was  often 
exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion,  became  tl^e  subject  of 
frequent  complaint  under  the  Saxon  princes.  (Chron.  Sax.  p.  157, 
162,  Ingulf,  p.  63.  Sim.  Dun.  p,  166;)  but  after  the  Norman 
conquest  the  abuse  grew  intolerable ;  and  the  first  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  prostituted  by  William  Rufus  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  last  the  pontifTs  interfered,  and  reclaimed  the  ancient  freedom 
of  canonical  election.  This  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  dispute 
oonceming  investitures,  which  has  furnished  many  writers  with  a 
favourite  theme,  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  bishops.  In  treating 
it,  they  whimecally  declaim  against  the  ignorance  of  the  higher 
clergy  at  that  period,  and  yet  condemn  the  only  measure  which 
oould  remedy  that  evil. 

(2e)  Compare  the  38th  and  59th  epistles  of  St  Gregory,  (ep.  U  . 
▼.)  with  Bede's  history  (1,  i.  c.  27,  inter.  1,  2.)    See  also  Alford, 
ann.  598|  and  Stilllngfleet's  answer  to  Cressy^  p.  271. 
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the  discipline  of  other  christian  coimtries»  he  pliced  his 
monks  in  a  convent  wttfaoot  the  walb  of  Canterbury ; 
and  intrusted  the  duty  of  his  cathecfanl  to  the  clergy  who 
had  accompanied  him  finom  Gmd  (^7).  Scarcely^  how- 
ererj  was  the  ardibishop  dead,  when  (if  we  may  give  ere- 
dit  to  a  suspkknis  charter,)  the  partiality  of  Ethelbert 
attempted  to  disturb  the  order  estaUished  by  his  teadier, 
.  and  permission  was  obtained  from  the  pontiff  to  intro- 
duce a  colony  of  mooks^  who  might  either  supersede* 
or  assist  the  former  canons  (28).  fioc  if  this  plan  were 
in  contemplation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  not 
executed.  Long  after  the  death  of  Ethdbert  we  dis- 
cover the  clergy  in  possession  of  Christchurch ;  nor  were 
they  compelled  to  yield  their  benefices  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  monks  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century  (29). 

The  motives  which  actuated  Augustine,  probaMy  in- 
duced many  of  the  other  prelates  to  establish  communi- 
ties of  clergy  for  the  service  of  their  cathedrals.  St 
Aidan  indeed,  seems  to  form  an  exception.  Lindisfame, 
which  he  bad  chosen  for  his  residence,  ,was  regulated 
after  the  taodA  of  the  parent  monastery  in  the  isk  of  Hit ; 

(27)  See  Spelmu,  (codc.voU  i.  p.  116,)  the  bull  of  Eagemus 
IV.  to  the  canons  of  the  L^^eran,  (Pcnnot.  de  canon.  1.  ii.  c.  14,) 
and  Smith  (Floras  hist  p.  S6S.) 

(S8)  Quod  postulasti  concedimus,  ut  vestta  benignttas  in  Moff- 
asterio  Sancti  Salvatoris  monadiomm  regulariter  vivendam  habi* 
tationexn  statuat.    £p.  Bod.  iv.  ad  Ethel,  apnd  Spd.  vol.  i.  p.  1 90» 

(«»)  See  the  charter  of  Ethelred  to  the  monks  after  he  had  ex- 
pelled the  canons.  (Wilk.  con-  p.  282,  284.)  Stillingfleet  shew* 
that,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  monks,  the  clergy 
still  possessed  several  prebends  in  that  church  as  late  as  the  reigft 
of  Henry  the  second,  (Ans.  to  Cressy,  p.  290.) 
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ftnd  both  the  bbhojp  and  his  ctef gy  jnn^tised  as  far  as 
their  fnn^bidns  woold  permki  the  same  religious  obser- 
vances as  the  ajbbot  iMt  his  monks.  Btit  the  apology 
which  Bede  offers  for  the  singularity  of  the  in9<;itutiofr| 
15  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  had  b^en  adopted  by  ftw 
of  the  other  •  prelates  (S(V);  and  the  many  regulationsi 
which  occur  in  the  afts  of  the 'Saxon  councils,  respeding 
the  cottduft  and  the  d^ess  of  the  canons,  shew  that  order 
of  men  to  have  been  widely  diffused  through  the  diffe- 
rent cKoceses  of  the  heptarchy  (SI), 

Under  the  general  appellation  of  canons  our  ancestors 
comprised  the  ecclesiastics,  vAo  professed  to  regulate 
their  conduA  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  ancient  fathers  (92).     In  almost  every 

(so)  Neqae  aliquia  rairctur  .  .  •  rcvera  cnimita  est  .  •  •  •  Ab 
Aidano  omties  loci  ipdus  antistites  usque  hodie  sic  episcopale 
exercent  ofiicium,  ut  regente  monasterhim  Abbate,  qnem  ipsi 
cum  concilio  fratrum  elcgerint,  omnes  prcsbyteri,  diaconi,  can- 
tores,  lectores,  caeterique  gradus  ecclesiastic!,  monachicam  per 
omnia  cum  ipso  episcopo  regulam  servant.    Bed.  vit.  Cuth.  c.  xvi. 

(31)  Wilk.Tom.  i.  p.  101,  147,  286.  Tom.  iv.  app.  p.  754. 
See  also  the  letter  of  St  Boniface  addressed  to  the  Saxon  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  eanonsy  clerks,  abbots,  monks,  Sec.  (£p.  Bonif. 
Q,  edit.  Ser.)  Eugenius  IV.  ascribes  the  introduction  of  canons  to 
the  order  of  St  Gregory.  Beatissimns  Grcgorius  Augustlno 
Anglorum  episcopo,  vehit  pfantationem  sacram  in  commisso  sibi 
populo  praeccpit  instituL  Bulla  Bug.  IV.  apud  Pcnndt.  cit.  Smith 
Flores,  p.  S63. 

(32)  Canones  dicimus  regulas,  quas  sancti  patres  constituerunt, 
in  quibus  scriptum  est,  quomodo  canonici,  id  est,  clerici  reguhrea 
vivere  debent.  Excerp.  Egb.  Archiep.  p.  101.  As  Northumbria 
was  principally  converted  by  the  Scottish  missionaries,  the  clergy 
were  there  known  by  the  Scottish  name  of  Culdees,  (Colidel  or 
Keledei  from  Keile  cervus,  and  Dia  Deus,  Ooodall,  introd.  ad  hist. 
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episcopal  see/  contiguous  to  the  cathedral,  was  erefled  a 
spacious  buildingi  which  was  distinguished  hj  the  name 
of  the  episcopal  monastery,  and  was  designed  for  the 
residence  of  the  bbhop  and  lus  clergy  (SS).  The  origi- 
nal destination  of  the  latter  was  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  service,  and  the  education  of  youth :  and,  that 
they  might  with  less  impediment  attend  to  these  impor- 
tant duties,  they  were  obliged  to  observe  a  particular 
jdistribution  of  their  time,  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  to 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitories,  and  to  live  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  bishop,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
superior  whom  he  had  af^inted  (34).     But  they  re- 

Scot.  p.  68.)    In  the  cathedral  church  of  York  they  retained  this 
\^  .J/  af^Ilation  as  lat^  as  the  eleventh  century.    (Monast.  Ang.  vol.  ii. 

p.  S68.)  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  strange 
notion  of  some  modem  Scottish  writers,  that  the  Culdees  were  a 
kind  of  presbyterian  ministers,  who  rejected  the  authority  of 
bishops,  and  differed  in  religious  principles  from  the  monks. 
Goodall  has  demonstrated  from  original  reco^s,  that  they  were 
the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  churches  who  chose  the  bishop,  and 
that  all  their  disputes  with  the  monks  regarded  contested  proper- 
ty, not  religious  opinions.  See  preface  to  Keith's  catalogue  of 
bishops,  p.  vili. 

(33)  Alford,  the  learned  annalist,  has  incautiously  sanctioned 
the  vulgar  error  that  a  monastery  necessarily  implies  a  habitation 
of  monks,  (Alf.  Tom<  iii.  p.  182.)  The  distinction  of  clerical  and 
monastic  monasteries  is  repeatedly  inculcated  in  our  Saxon 
writers,  (Wilk.  p.  86,  100,  160.  Gale,  p.  481.)  It  was  equally 
known  in  other  nations.  See  the  epistle  of  St  Ambrose  to  the 
church  of  Vercelli  (1.  iii.)  the  life  of  St  Augustine  by  Possidius 
(c.  xi.)  the  sermons  of  St  Augustine  (de  diversis  49,  50,)  the  coun- 
cil  of  Mentz  (c.  20,)  and  historia  de.  los  seminarios  clericales  (en 
Salamanca,  1778,  p  6 — 14.) 

($4)  Bed.  1.  i.  c.  27.    Wilk.  p.  147, 293.     , 
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tained  the  power  of  disposing  of^their  own  property; 
and  in  this  resped  the  canonical  difiered  essentially  < 
from  the  monastic  profession  (35).  Their  numbers 
were  constantly  supplied  from  the  children  who  were 
educated  under  their  care,  and  the  proselytes,  who,  dis^ 
gusted  with  the  pleasures  or  the  troubles  of  the  world, 
requested  to  be  admitted  into  their  society.  Amon^ 
them  were  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  noblest 
£unilies,  and  Thanes,  who  had  governed  provinces,  and 
commanded  armies  (36).  A  severe  probation  preceded 
their  admittance  into  the  order :  nor  did  they  receive 
the  tonsure  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  till  their  con- 
duct had  been  nicely  investigated,  and  the  stability  of 
their  vocation  satisfactorily  proved  (37). 

These  communities  were  the  principal  seminaries,  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  Though  each  parish  priest 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  inferior 
clerks,  who  were  ordered  to  listen  to  his  instructions, 
and  were  occasionally  raised  to  the  priesthood ;  yet  it 
was  from  the  episcopal  monastery  that  the  bishop  select- 
ed  the  most  learned  and  valuable  portion  of  his  clergy. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  best  masters,  the  young  eccle-* 
siastics  were  initiated  in  the  different  sciences  which 
were  studied  at  that  period:  while  the  restraint  of  a 
wise  and  vigilant  discipline  withheld  them  from  the  se- 
ductions of  vice,  and  inured  them  to  the  labours  and 
the  duties  of  their  profession.  According  to  their  years 
and  merit  they  were  admitted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 


(35)  Cone.  Aquisgran.  I.  can.  115. 

(36)  Hoved.  an.  794,  796.    Wilk.  p.  226,  xiij. 

(37)  Wilk.  p.  98. 
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• 
hierarchy :  and  mighti  with  the  approbatibii  of  their 

superiori  aspire  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  to  the 
rank  of  deacon,  at  thirty,  to  that  of  priest  (S8).  But  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  candidate  to  proYe,  that  no  cano^ 
meal  io^ediment  forbade  his  promotion ;  that  he  waf 
not  of  qrarious  or  serrile  birth ;  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  puUic  and  infamous  crime ;  and,  if  he  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  state  of  wedlock,  that  neither  he 
nor  Ins  wife  had  been  married  more  than  once  (39); 
From  the  moment  of  his  ordination  he  was  bound  to 
obey  the  commands  of  his  bishop ;  to  reside  vrithin  the 
diocese ;  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  funftions  according 
to  ther  direAkms  of  his  superior ;  and  to  serve  vnih  fide* 
lity  the  church  in  viduch  he  might  be  placed  (40).  But 
though  he  was  thus  rendered  dependant  on  the  nod  of 
hb  diocesan,  that  prelate  was  admonished  to  temper  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  with  mildness  and  discretion, 
and  to  recolleft,  that  if  in  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal 
duties  he  was  the  superior,  on  other  occasions  he  w;» 
the  colleague  of  his  priests  (41). 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Saxon  church,'  the  scanty  supply 
of  missionaries  was  unequal  to  the  multiplied  demands 
of  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  bishop  either 
foHowed  the  court  and  preadied  according  to  his  leisure 
and  opportunity ;  or  fixed  his  residence  in  some  parti- 
cular spot,  whence,  attended  by  his  clergy,  he  visited 

(SS)  Wilk.  p.  106,  107. 

(39)  Id.  p.  85.  It  was  necessary,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter, 
that  his  wife  should  be  dead,  or  have  consented  to  a  perpetual 
separation. 

(40)  Id.  p.  43,  83,  102,  105,  127,  171. 

(41)  Id.  p.  103. 
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tbe  RQ»oter  p»rt$  jof  the  diocese.  ^  Cburches  were  ^ot 
ece^fced  except  in  sqKMUsteries,  wd  t6e  more  populous 
towns ;  aad  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  depended  for 
iastr^i^tion  on  the  casual  arrival  of  priests^  whom  charity 
er  the  orders  of  their  superiors  induced  to  undertake 
these  obscure  and  laborious  joumies.  Bede  has  drawju 
an  interesting  piAure  a£  the  avidity  with  which  the 
aimpk  natives.of  the  most  negle£t;^d  cantons  were  accus- 
tomed to  hasten>  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  missionary^ 
lo  heg  t^s  benediAioOf  swd  listeo  to  his  insdxuAions 
(42) :  and  .the  celebrated  St  Cuthbert  frequently  spent 
whok  weeks  and  n^mths  in  pertorming  the  priestly 
fm»diQns>  amid  the  most  mountainous  and  unodtivated 
ports  of  Northumbria  (43).  The  inconvenience , of  dus 
desultory  method  of  instmdion  was  soon  discovered : 
and  Honorhis  of  Canteriaury  is  said  to  have  .first  ibnned 
the  fdan  of  distributing  each  diocese  into  a  pcopofftionate 
number  of  parishesj  and  of  allotting  each  to  the  care  /o(z 
resident  clergyman  (44).  But  the  authwity  is  doubtftd  i 
and  the  attempt,  if  it  were  made,,  was  probably  confined 
to  the  territories  of  the  Kentish  Saxons.  To  archbishop 
Theodore  belongs  the  merit  of  extending  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  from  whiq^  it  w^  gradually  diffused 
pver  the  remaining  dioceses*  That  prelate  exhorted  the 
Thanes  to  ereft  and  endow,  with  the  permission  of  the 
sovereign,  a  competent  number  of  churches  within  the 
precinfts  of  their  estates ;  and,  to  stimulate  their  indus*- 
tryt  secured  to  them  and  their  heirs  the  right  of  pa- 

(42)  Bed.  1.  ill.  c.  26. 

(43)  Bed.  vit*  Cuth.  c.  9,'' 16. 

(44)  Godwin  de  pr«8ut«  p.  40. 
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tronage  (45).  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  distributioa  of 
each  diocese  into  parishesj  was  conformable  to  the  civil 
division  of  the  province  into  manors :  but  as  many  of 
these  were  of  great  extent,  to  accommodate  the  more  dis- 
tant inhabitants,  oratories  were  ere£bed,  which,  though 
at  first  subordinate  to  the  mother  church,  were  frequent* 
ly,  with  the  concurrence  c^  the  bishop,  emancipated 
from  their  dependence,  and  honoured  with  the  parochial 
privileges  (46).  : 

Theodore,  however,  was  carefril  not  to  deprive  the 
Wshop  of  that  authority  which  was  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  clergy.  Though  the  right  of  advowson 
was  vest^  in  the  patron,  the  fkmers  of  institution  and 
deprivation  were  reserved  unimpaired  to  the  diocesan 
(^).  Besides  the  regulations  whidi  that  prelate  might 
think  proper  to  publish  in  his  annuid  visitation,  twke  in 
the  year  the  parish  priests  were  compelled  to  attend  the 
episcopal  synod,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduA,  and 
to  receive  the  orders  of  their  superior  (48)4    They  were 

fl5)  Smith's  Bede,  p.  189,  not.  Whelock's  Bed.  p.  399,  not. 
Spelman's. councils,  p.  152.  The  bishops  appear  to  have  ceded 
the  right  of  advowson  to  the  lay  proprietor  on  these  conditions ; 
that  he  should  build  a  church  and  habitation  for  the  clergyman, 
should  assign  a  certain  portion  of  glebe  land  towards  his  support, 
and  should  grant  him  the  tithes  of  his  ekate.  If  the  thane  after- 
wards buUt  anpther  church,  and  the  bishop  permitted  it  to  have  a 
burial  ground,  the  incumbent  might  claim  one  third  of  the  tithes ; 
otherwise  he  was  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  patron. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  many  regulations  io 
Wilkins,  p.  103,  245,  300,  302. 

(46)  Ibid. 

(47)  Wilk.p.  IDS,  xxiii.  105,  IvJi. 

(48)  Id.  p.  146,  i.iii. 
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admonished  that  to  preach  the  pwet  doffarine  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  eradicate  the  lurking  remains  of  .idolatry, 
were  among  the  most  important  ofuiieir  obligatiicms  (49). 
Each  Sunday  they  were  to  explain  in  English  that  por- 
tion of  the  scripture  which  was  read  during  the  xnass, 
and  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of 
their  parishioners  in  the  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity 
(50).  *  Through  veneration  to  the  holy  hasel,  the  victim 
of  salvation  whom  >  they  believed  to  be  ixhmolated  on 
their  altars  (51),  the  diurch,  the  vestments,  and  the  sa- 
cred yessels  were  ordered  to  be  kept  dean,  and  to  be 
treated  with  respeft  (53).  The  sick  were  particularly  re- 
commended to  their  care.  They  were  frequently  to  vi- 
sit them,  to  hear  their  confessions,  to  carry  themlthe 
eucharist,  and  to  ancnnt  them  with  the  hst  unAion  (5S)i 
In  the  tribunal  of  penance,  an  institution  which  formed 
the  most  difficult  of  their  fundlions,  they  were  advised  to 
weigh  widi  discretion  every  circum3tance,  that  they  might 
apporticm  the  punishment  to  the  orime :  and,  in  or- 
der to  assist  their  judgment,  were  fre<pien|ly  to  consult, 
and  scrupulously  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  peni- 
tentiary (54).  They  were  exhorted  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  revenue  of  their  churches ;  and  die  severest  censures 
awaited  the  priest,  who  presuMed  to  demaiid  a  retribii* 

(49)  Id.  p.  9^,  viii«-xii.  150,  xix. 

(50)  Id.  p.  102,  iiL  vi.  134,  xiii.  1B5,  xv 

(51)  Sacrificium  victimse  salutaris.    BM.  1.  Iv.  c  28»  . 

(52)  Wilk.  p.  107,  C.  219.  XXvi. 

(53)  Id.  p.  60,  vii.  102,  XX.  103,  xxi.  xxii.  i27»  xv. 

(54)  Id.  115,  i.  125,  i.  236,  ix. 
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tton  for  tb«  discharge  of  hU  fiinaioiis  (55).  Everjr  di*. 
upatihg  amusement  and  indecorous  employment  was 
forbidden.  They  coold  neither  accept  of  civil  offices, 
ndr  engage  in  the  speculati^is  of  commerce.  The  tu- 
multuous pleasures  of  the  chace  and  of  public  diversions 
they  were  exhorted  to  despise  as  derogatory  from  dieir 
chara£):eri  and  tb  employ  their  leism^e  hours  in  the  study 
ot  theology,  and  the  exercise  of  manual  labour.  Their 
dress  was  to  be  plain,  but  decent :  free  from  the  ama- 
ments  of  fashionaUe  vanity ;  and  conformable  to  the  se- 
verity; of^  the  canons  (56)^  To  bear  arms  was  striAiy 
forbidden :  but  arms  were  always  worb  by  the  Saxon  as 
a  token  of  his  freedom,  and  the  number  of  statutes  by 
wbkb  they  were  prohibited,  is  a  proof  of  the  diffiision 
and  obstinacy  of  this  national  prejudice  (57). 

The  obvious  tendency  of  those  laws  was  to  enforce  the 
duties  and  to  uphdd  the  san£tity  o£  the  priestly  charac* 
ter*  But  there  was  another  regulation,  the  gener^  ex^^ 
pediency  of  which  will  mot  be  so  universally  admitted. 
From  the  gosptl  ^nd  the  epistlfs  of  St  Paul,  the  first 
christians  had  learnt  to  form  an  exalted  notion  of  tiie 
merit  of  chastity  and  continency  {5S).  In  all,  they 
ware  revered :  from  ecclesiastics,  they  were  expected. 
To  the  latter  were  supposed  more  particularly  to  belong 
that  voluntary  renunciation  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  that 
readiness  to  forsake  parents,  wife,  and  children,  for  the 

{^^h)  Id.  p.  102,  xii.  104,  xt  146,  liL    Burials  were  excepted 
from  this  law.    See  chafer  iii*  '        '    . 

(S€)  Id.  p.  99,  xzviii.  102,  xiv.  xvi.  xvUi.  ll3,cUx.  134,  yu.  vmI* 
1S8,  1S9. 

(57)  Id.  p.  10^,  xvii.  112,  civ.  clxi, 

(58)  Mat.  xix.  10.    1  Cor.  vil 
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love  of  Chridtf  which  the  saviour  of  mankind  rcqiured 
in  the  more  perfeA  of  his  disciples  (59) :  and  this  idea 
Was  strenffthened  by  the  reasoning  of  tiro  apostle^  who 
had  observed,  that  while  the  married  man  was  necessari* 
ly  s(dicitouS  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  the  unmar* 
ried  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the 
service  of  God  (60).  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the 
embarrassments  of  wedlock  were  hostile  to  the  profession 
of  a  clergyman.  His  parishioners,  it  was  said,  were  hu 
family :  and  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  welfare,  to  in« 
-stniA  their  ignorance,.to  console  them  in  their  aflSiiAions, 
and  to  relieve  them  in  their  indigence,  were  expefted  to 
l>e  his  constant  and  £ivourite  occupations  (61).  But 
though  th^  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  accustom«» 
ed  to  extol  the  advantages,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
imposed  the  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy.  Of  those 
who  had.  embraced  the  do£hrihe  of  the  gospel,  the  ma* 
jority  were  married  previously  to  their  conversion. . 
Had  they  been  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  the  clergy 
would  have  lost  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments :  had 
they  been  compelled  to  separate  from  their  wivesy  they 
might  justly  have  accused  the  severity  and  impolicy  of 
the  measure  (62).  They  were,  however,  taught  to  con- 
sider a  life  of  continency,  even  in  the  married  state,  as 

(59)  Luk*  xiv.  86. 

(60)  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  SS. 

(61)  The  validity  of  this  inference  is  maiiHained  in  the  very  act 
of  parliament  which  licenses  the  marriages  of  the  clergy.  2  Ed. 
vi.  c.  SI. 

(62)  Hawarden,  Church  of  Christ,  vol  il  p.  405,  410.  £d. 
1715. 
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demanded  by  the  sacredness  of  their  fonAions  (63)  • 
and  no  sooner  had  the  succession  of  christian  princes 
secured  the  peace  of  the  church,  than  laws  were  made 
to  enforce  that  discipline,  which  fervour  had  formerly 
introduced  and  upheld  (64).  The  regulations  of  the 
canons  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors  : 
by  Theodosius,  the  priest  who  presumed  to  marry,  was 
deprived  of  the  clerical  privileges;  by  Justinian,  his 
children  were  declared  illegitimate  (65).  Insensibly, 
however^  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  adopted  a  diver^ 
sity  of  discipline,  which  was  finally  esttlblished  by  the 
council  in  Trullo.  Both  of  thepi  indulged  the  inferior 
clerks  with  the  permission  to  marry :  though  that  mar- 
riage, until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  natural  death  of  the 
wife,  or  inteiTupted  by  her  voluntary  retreat  into  a  con- 
vent, was  ah  effe&ual  bar  to  their  future  promotion. 
But  by  the  Greeks  they  were  only  forbidden  to  aspire 
to  the  episcopal  dignity ;  by  the  severky  of  the  Latins 
they  were  excluded  firom  the  inferior  orders  of  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  ahd  priest. 

The  reader  vrho  is  more  conversant  with  modern  thaM 
with  ancient  historians  may  Jiot,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the:  discipline  of  the  Latins  was  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  Saxon  church. ,  He  has,  probably^  been 
taught,  that  <<  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  en- 

(63)  Orig.  Horn.  23  in  lib.  Num.  Euseb.  Dem.  evan.  1.  i.  c.  9 

(64)  See  the  councils  of  Elvira  (can.  S3,)  of  Neocaesarea  (can.  l ,) 
of  Ancyra  (can.  10,)  of  Carthage  (con.  2,  can.  2,)  and  of  Toledo 
^con.  1,  can.  1.) 

^(65)  Ne  legitimos  quidem  et  proprios  esse  cos,  qui  ex  hujus- 
modi  inordinata  constupratione*  nascuntur,  aut  nati  sunt.  Leg. 
4i,  cap.  de  epis.  et  cler. 
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M  joined  l>y  the  pop^s  in  the  tenth  century,  and  not 
^  adopted  by  our  ancestors  till  five  hundred  years  after 
^'  their  conversion :  that  the  Saxon  bbhops  and  paro- 
<<  chial  clergy,  like  those  of  the  present  church  of  £ng- 
^<  land,  added  to^the  care  of  their  flocks  that  of  their 
**  vives  and  children :  and  that  even  the  monasteries  of 
*<  monks  were  in  reality  colleges  of  secular  priests,  who 
<<  retained  the  choice,  without  quitting  the  convent, 
<*  either  of  a  married  or  a  single  life  (G'G).'^  Bat  after  a 
patient,  and,  I  think,  impartial  investigation,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  the  marriages  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cler- 
gy must  be  classed  with  those  imaginary  beings,  which 
are  the  offspring  of  credulity  or  prejudice.  Had  they 
been  permitted,  they  would  certainly  have  claimed  the 
notice  of  contemponury  writers,  and  have  been  theobjeA 
of  synodical  regulations :  but  to  search  fpr  a  single  trace 
of  their  existence  in  the  writings  of  conteihporaries,  or 
the  regulations  of  synods,  will  prove  an  ungrateftil  and 
a  fruitless  labour  (67).    Every  monument  of  the  first 

[fi^)  See  Tindall's  Rapin  (Tom.  i.  p.  80,)  Burton's  Mbnasticon 
Eboracense  (p.  30,)  Hiune  (hist,  c  ii.  p.  28,)  and  Henry  (hist  vd. 
iii.  p.  215.) 

(67)  Among  the  writers,  who  contend  that  the  Saxon  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry,  I  am  acqiiainted  with  no  tjne  besides 
Inett,  who  has  ventured  to  appeal  to  any  contemporary  autho- 
rity. He  refers  his  reader  to  Theodore's  penitentiary,  which  was 
published  by  Petit  with  so  many  interpolations  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  spurious  matter,  (Inett, 
vol.  Lp.  124.)  The  words  in  the  penitentiary  are  these:  Non 
licet  viris  foeminas  habere  monachas,  neque  foeminis  viros^: 
tamen  non  destruamu^  illud  quod  consuetudo  est  in  hac  terras 
(Pcen.  p.  7.)  But  this  passage,  if  genuine,  speaks  not  oF  the 
cldrgy  nor  of  marriage :  and  probably  alludes  to  the  secular  or 
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agei  o(  the  Saacon  charch  'which  bat  d^scendefd  to  it^ 
l)ears  the  strongest  testimony  tfait  the  ceKbicy  of  the 
clergy  was  coi^stantly  and  iever^ly  enforced*  Of  the 
•discipline  established  by  the  Romatn  missicmartesii  efvery 
dodbt  mnst  be  reniOved  by  the  answer  of  St  Gregory  td 
St  Angnstinej  according  td  Which^  only  the  clerks  who 
had  not  been  raised  to  the  highest  orders^  and  i^ho  pr^ 
fessed  ^emselves  unable  to  lead  a  hSe  of  eontinency, 
were  pertnifted  to  marry  (68) ;  and  the .  consentient 
praCHce  of  the  northern  S^rsons  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
Ceolfrid  the  learned  abbdt  of  Weremoilth  (69),  by  Bede 
in  different  (^ssages  of  his  writings  (70),  stnd  by  Egbert 
the  celebrated  scrchbishop  of  York  in  his  excerpta  '(71). 
Ih  many  of  the  cancms  which  are  acknowledged  to  hare 
1>een  observed  by  th^ir  successors,  it  is  either  evidently 

double  monaiteriesi  which  will  be  afterwards  described,  atnd  m 

which  it  somedmefi  happened  that  communities  of  monks  or  nuns 

were  subjected  to  the  government,  of  persons  of  a  different  sex. 

.    This  custom  the  ^knon  disapproves,  though  it  dares  not  abolish  it 

(68)  Si  qui  sirit  clericl  extra  sacros  ordines  constituti,  qui  se 
continere  non  possunt,  sortiri  uxores  debent    Bed.  hist.  I.  i.  c.  27. 

(69)  Carnem  euam  xum  vitiis  ct  concupiscentiis  crucifig^ie 
oportet  eos,  qui  ...  gradum  clericatus  habcntes  ar^ioribus  se 
ipeceese  habent  pfo  domino  -eontioentix  fhenit  as^higert.    £p. 

Ceolf  ad  Naiton  peg.  apadBed.  .1  v.  c.  f  i. 

(70)  Sine  ilia  castimontse  portibne,  que  ab  appetitu  copula 
conjugalls  cohibct,  nemo  yel  saoerdothim  soscipere  vel  ad  altaris 
potest  ministeriiun  consecrari ;  id  est^  s!  non  aut  vir^  permanse- 
rit,  aot  contra  uxoiise  coiijuo^otiisb  foedera  sdlverit.  Bed.  de 
taber.  1.  iii.  c.  9.    See  also  his  eommentary  on  St  Luke  c  l. 

(71)  Clerici  ektra  sacros  brdihes  constituti,  id  est,  nee  presby- 
teri  nee  diaconi  sortiri  uxores  debent ;  sac^rdotes  autem  hequa- 
4uam  uxores  ducant    £xc.  £gb.  apud  Wilk.  p.  1  is,  can.  clx. 
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supposed  (7S{)  or  openly  commanded  (7S).  The  sen* 
tence  of  degradatioki  b  pronoiAiced  against  the  {driest  of 
deacon  who  riudl  presume  to  many  (74) :  and  the  eccle* 
•siastk  who  had  separated  from  his  wife  to  receive  the. 
sdcred  rite  of  ordittation>  and  had  return^  to  her  again^ 
Wflis  condemned  to  a  penitential  course  of  ten  or  seven- 
years  (75)*  An  hnprovement  Mras  made  on  the  severity 
vE  the  fftthers  assembled  in  the  great  comtcil  of  Nice, 
and  eren  female  rdations  w^re  forbidden  to  dweU  in  the 

(72)  Wfft.  p.  108,  tTiia. 

0$)  tJcmep  facejit>af .  -y  t>iaconaf .  -j  oJ)jie  tjonty  ^eopaf  !Je  on 
liovef  tftffifil^  Ijtitt  ^^mpm  fe^lcin.  ^  hali^tyotn.  -3  hah;  bee 
^ttVli^an.  «a  ytyloa  f ^mbl^  hyjoi  tUeaajff^  hHliOk.  **  OocTt 
**  pHesIs  atid  deacons,  and  God's  other  eetrantsi  i^at  thoidd 
'<  serve  in  God's  temple,  and  toach  the  sacrament  and  the  holy 
**  boohs,  they  shall  always  observe  their  chastity."  Pccnit.  £g*p. 
133,  iv, 

(74)  Dip  maeff e  pjieof  t  oJ)J)e  t>iacon  9i]pi;se.  ^olijon  hyjia  ha^ej*. 
<«  If  priest  or  deacon  marry,  let  them  lose  their  orders."  Ibid. 
i.  and  p.  134,  T.  But  deposition  was  the  only  punishment :  the 
hi^hriage  Was  not  annuRcd.  It  was  onty  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  holy  orders  were  declared  to  incapacitate  a  person  for  mar- 
riage.   Pothier,  traite  du  contrat  de  marr.  p.  135. 

(75)  Eip  hpylc  (ehat)Ot>  man.  bifceop  oJ>fe  matffe  pjieof r  o>j)« 
munue  o^^e  tnacon  hip  gemxocan  h»pt)e  sji  he  5ebatK>t>  pspe<  "] 
^a  poji  Do^ef  lu|*on  hij  ]:ojilev.  "^  ro  hat)e  pen^,  -j  hij  %odd^ 
ejpr  ryW^*"*  ro^a^ejie  hpyjipioon  tiujih  hxmet>  ^mj,  fstyze  xlc  be 
hif  ent)ebyj\t)nyffe.  fpa  hic  bupan  apjiiren  yy  be  manjrhre 
<*  If  any  man  in  orders,  bishop,  priest,  monk,  or  deacon,  had  his 

'  **  wife,  e1^  he  Were  ordained,  and  forsook  her  for  God's  sake,  and 
**  received  ordination,  and  they  afterwards  return  together  again 
**  through  lust,  let  each  fast  according  to  his  order,  as  is  written 
<*  above  with  resped  to  murder."    Ibid.  p.  136. 
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same  house  with  a  priest  (76).  During  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  Augustine^ 
these  laws  respe6ling  clerical  celibacy^  so  galling  to  the 
natural  propensities  of  man,  but  so  calculated  to  imp^ 
an  elevated  idea  of  the  sanflity  which  becomes  the 
priesthood,  were  enforced  with  the  strictest  rigour:  but 
during  part  of  the  ninth,  and  most  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  repeated  and  sanguinary  devastations  of  the 
Danes  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  hierarchy  no  less 
than  of  the  government,  the  ancient  canons  opposed  but 
a  feeble  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  passions :  and  of 
the  clergy  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  invaders,  seye-^ 
ral  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  chastity  which  at  their 
ordination  they  had  vowed  to  observe.  Yet  even  then 
the  marriage  of  priests  was  never  approved,  perhaps 
never  expressly  tolerated,  by  the  Saxon  prelates  (77) : 
and  as  often  as  a  transient  gleam  of  tranquillity  invited 
them  to  turn  to  their  attention  to  the  restoration  of  dis- 

(76)  .  .  .  JElcon  Jjo'otf  Veope  %e  on  clacnnyff e  GoDe  tSeopisaa 
f  cyle.  yf  pojibcmeii  "p  he  naj^ojt  ne  hif  maj^an  ne>[>)>e)ixie  pipnan  poji 
nanef  peojicq*  Vinson  inne  mit>  him  juebbe.  Vilaef  he  ^uj\h,  ^oeoplej" 
cofnuDse  Vaeji  on  S^T^S'S^-    Ibid.  p.  134,  vi. 

(77)  The  only  semblance  of  a  proof  that  these  marriages  were 
tolerated,  occurs  in  the  tegulations  for  the  clei:gy  of  Nordiumbria, 
puUisbed  about  the  year  950,  and  designed^  as  I  conceive,  to 
tlireft  the  officers  in  the  bishop's  court.  Dip  pjieoyz  cpenaa 
Tpojdatte,  -3  oJ)jic  mnje.  ana]>ema  fir.  *<  If  a  priest  forsake  his 
<<  conculnne  and  take  another,  let  him  be  accursed.''  (Wilk 
p>  319,  xzxv.)  This  by  some  is  explained  to  imply  a  permission 
to  keep  one  concubine,  provided  she  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  wife :  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  conceive  the  curse 
to  be  diredted  against  him,  who  having  put  away  one  concubine 
at  the  requisition  of  the  bishop,  had  afterwards  taken  another. 
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cipline,  die  prohibitions  of  former  synods  were  revived) 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  recommended  by  pa- 
ternal exhortations,  and  enforced  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties (78). 

To  calculate  the  probable  influence  of  this  institution 
on  the  population  of  nations  lias  frequently  amused  the 
ingenuity  and  leisure  of  arithmetical  pcditicians;  of 
whom  many  have  not  hesitated  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
ol  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  devised,  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  still  observed.  Yet  in  defiance  of 
their  speculations,  several  catholic  countries  continue  to 
be  crowded  with  inhabitants ;  and  -to  account  for  the 
scanty  population  of  others  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
defefb  of  their  constitution,  the  insalubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies,  and  the 
barrenness  of  a  parched  and  efiete  soil  (79).  Neither  is 
it  certsun  that  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants  is, 
in  all  circumstances,  to  increase  the  resources  ct  the 
state ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  man,  who  spends  his 
life  in  promoting  the  interests  <^f  Morality,  and  correft- 
ing  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  fellow  creatures,  adds 
more  to  the  sum  of  public  virtue  and  of  public  happiness 
than  he  whose  principal  merit  is  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren.   If  it  be  granted  that  the  clerical  functions  are  of 

(78)  See  Wilkint,  p.  214,  i.  225»  vHi.  229,  Ix.  2S3,  xxxi.  250, 
V.  vi.  268*  xii.  286}  i.  293,  301 9  vi.  From  the  severity  of  the^ 
thirty-6r8t  caQon»  published  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  Johnson  it 
convinced  that  it  must  have  been  composed  by  St  Pun^tan.  The 
learned  translator  had  probably  forgotten  that  it  was  composed 
two  centuries  before,  and  published  by  Archbishop  Egbert 
Compare  Wilk.  p,  136,  with  p.  233,  xxxi. 

(79)  See  on  the  last  cauiBe  a  curious  Dissertation  by  the  Abbe 
Mann.    Transactions  of  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Manheim,  vol.  vi. 
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high  i«qN)rtaiic6  to  the  welfare  of  the  ^te^  it  must  also 
foe  acknowledged  that  in  the  diichatge  of  these  funAidns^ 
the  unnMurried  possesses  great  and  numerous  advantages 
x>ver  the  married  clergyman.  Unincumbered  with  the 
cafes  of  a  family^  he  may  dedicate  his,  whole  attention  to 
the  s(piritual  improvement  of  his  parishioners  :  free  from 
dl  ^fixiety  respecting  the  future  establishmait  of  his  diil* 
dren^  be  may  expend  without  scruple  the  superfluity  of 
his  revenue^  in  relieving  the  distresses  Of  the  sick,  the 
tged,  and  the  unfortunate*  Had  Augustine  and  his  as-» 
sociates  been  involved  in  the  embarrassmeiits  of  marriage^ 
they  would  never  have  torn  themselves  from  their  homet 
and  country,  and  have  devoted  the  best  portion  of  theif 
lives  to  the  conversicm  of  distant  and  unknown  barbarians^ 
Had  their  successors  seen  themselves  surrounded  with 
numerous  fsuiliUes,  they  would  never  have  founded  those 
charitable  e8tablishments»  nor  have  erefted  those  religt* 
ous  edifices,  that  testify  tht  use  to  which  they  devoted 
their  riches,  and  still  exist  to  reproach  the  parsimony  ct 
succeeding  generatiods  (80)..    But  it  was  not  fromthd 

(so)  «« He  that  hath  wife  and  children,**  saith  Lord  Bacon, 
<<  hath^^ven  hostages  to  fortune :  for  they  are  impediments  to 
**  great  enterprises  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the 
**  best  works,  and  of  the  greatest  merit  for  the  publici  have  pro- 
**  eeeded  from  the  unnxarried  or  the  childless  man,  which  both 
<<  in  affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  public. 
**  .  .  .  Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters,  best  ser* 
«*  vants.  .  .  •  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen  :  for 
<«  charity  win  hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it  must  first  fill  a 
<<  pool."  Bacon's  essays,  p.  17,  London  1696.  A  Roman  phi- 
losopher was  of  the  same  opinion.  Vita  conjugalis  altos  et  gene- 
rosos  sphittts  frangit,  et  a  magnis  cogitationibus  ad  bumillimas 
detrahit    Seneca. 
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impolicy  of  the  institution,  that  the  reformers  attempted 
to  justify  the  eagerness  with  which, they  emancipated 
themselves  from  its  yoke  (81).  They  contended  that 
the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  was  unjust,  because  it  deprived 
laan  of  his  natural  rights,  and  exadUd  privations  incomr 
patiUe  with  his  natural  propensities*  To  this  ob^eAion 
a  rational  answer  was  returned  :  that  to  accept  the  priest* 
ly  character  was  a  matter  of  ele£tion>  not  of  necessity : 
and  that  he,  who  freely  made  it  the  objeft  of  his  choice, 
chose  at  the  same  time  the  obligations  annexed  to  it. 
The  insinuation  that  a  lif|e  of  continency  was  above  the 
power  of  man,  was  treated  with  the  contempt  which  it 
deserved.  To  those,  indeed,  whom  habit  had  rendered 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  their  passions,  it  might  appear 
with  reason  too  arduous  an  attempt :  but  ihe  thinking 
part  of  .4aaankind  would  hesitate  before  they  sanftbned 
an  opinion  which  was  a  libel  on  the  character  of  thou- 
sands, who  in  every  department  of  society,  are  confined 
by  their  circumstances  to  a  state  of  temporary  or  peipe- 
tual  celibacy. 

{81)  it  is  aaftttsiBg  to  hear  the  ftMoni  asiigAed  hy  B^  for  hU 
vmkm  with  tht  fajijtfaAil  Domthy.  S^ele^tja^ni  aotichxlsti  chirac* 
terem  iUico  abrasi,  et  nr  ikinceps  Iq  9ivmo  cssem  ta^  detestabilis 
bestisB  creatura,  uxorexn  acCepi  Dorotheam  fideleiti,  divinae  huic 
yoci  autcttltani;  qui  se  non  continet,  nubat.  Baleus  de  seip. 
Cent.  viii.  6.  pit 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Revenues  of  the  cUrgy^onatiom  of  land^^voiuntary  ohlat'm 

> 

tithii^-^hurch  dues^-^ght  of  asylum'^'-fcace  of  the  cburch^"^ 
Ramehct* 

It  is  a  maxim  of  natural  equity^  consecrated  by  the 
uniform  praAice  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  illite- 
rate nationsi  that  the  man,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the 
service,  should  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic. As  the  ministers  of  religion  are  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  fundtions  the  most  beneficial  to  society,  they 
may  with  justice  claim  a  provision,  which  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  terrors  of  poverty,  and  permit  a 
close  attention  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties :  but  the 
mannei^in  whidi  this  provision  should  be  secured,  is  a 
subjeA  of  political  discussion,  and  has  always  varied  ac* 
cording  to  the  exigence  of  circumstances,  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  the  method  of  public  instruction. 
The  present  chapter  will  attempt  to  investigate  the  prin- 
cipal sources,  from  which  the  support  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy  was  originally  derived.  ^The  civil  and  religious 
revolutions  of  more  than  ten  centuries  have  occasioned 
many  important  alterations  :  yet  the  more  lucrative  of 
the  ancient  institutions  are  still  permitted  to  exist* 
Though  the  zeal  of  the  first  reformers  execrated  the 
doArines,  it  was  not  hostile  to  the  emoluments  of  pope- 
ry: and  their  successors  are  still  willing  to  owe  their 
bread  to  the  liberality  of  their  catholic  ancestors. 

I.  As  donations  of  land  were  the  usual  reward  with 
which  the  Saxon  princes  repaid  the  services  of  their  fol- 
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lowers,  they  naturally  adopted  the  same  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  their  teachers :  and  in  every 
kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  some  of  the  choicest  manors 
belonging  to  the  crown  were  separated  from  its  domaio, 
and  irrevocably  allotted  to  the  church.  Ethribert  of 
Kent»  as  he  was  the  first  of  royal  proselytes,  stands  the 
foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  royal  benefactors.  He 
withdrew  his  court  from  Canterbury  to  Reculver,  and 
bestowed  on  the  missionaries  the  former  city  and  its  de« 
pendencies :  with  proportionate  munificence  he  founded 
the  episcopal  see  of  Rochester ;  and  as  soon  as  SaberA* 
king  of  Essex,  had  received  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism, 
assigned  in  conjunction  with  that  prince  an  ample  terri- 
tory for  the  support  of  the  bishop  Mellitus  and  his 
clergy  (1).  The  other  Saxop  monarchs  were  emulous 
to  equal  the  merit  of  Ethelbert ;  and  the  fame  of  their 
liberality  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by.  the  grati- 
tude of  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  Kinegils  of  Wessex 
gave  the  city  of  Dorchester  to  his  teacher  Birinus ;  and 
from  his  son  and  successor  Coinwalch .  the  church  of 
Winchester  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  within  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  walls  of  that  capital  (2). 
The  isle  of  Selsey,  containing  eighty  seven  hides,  toge- 
ther with  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,,  i^as  bestowed  by 
Edilwalch  of  Sussex,  on  the  missionary  St  Wilfrid  (3) ; 
and  thie  wealth  of  the  ancient  Northumbrian  prelates 
sufficiently  attests  the  munificence  of  CHwald  and  his 
successors.    Nor  were  the  episcopal  churches  the  sole 

(1)  Bed.  I.  i.  c.  ss,  1.  ii.  c.  3.    Monast.  vo1.i.  p.  18.    Ang.  Sac. 
vol.  i.  p.  333. 

(2)  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  190>  288. 
(s)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c«  13. 
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<)bfe£b  of  theur  liberality.  In  propcurtioo  U>  the  diffusion 
•f  dtfistianity,  parishes  were  established)  and  monaet^es 
«re£lted.  .  In  eircrf  parish^  cer^ia  portion  of  glebe  \mA 
was  asngned  towards  the  maitttenance  of  the  incumbent ; 
and  eadi  monastery  possessed  estates  proportionate  io  the 
number  of  its  inhafakants*  As  landed  property  was  the 
great  source  of  civil  distinftion  among  our  axKestocSf  the 
pnndpal  of  the  dergy  were  thus  raised  to  an  eqaalitf 
wkh  ithe  temporal  dianes^  adoiitted  into  the  great  couik 
cil  of  <the  nation,  and  vested  with  an  authority)  which 
rendered  them  respe^ble  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
stiU  adhened  to  the  religion  of  their  f a^^efathers. 

The  p^ety  of  the  converts  was  sridom  content  with  the 
mere  donation  of  their  property  :  and  the  value  of  the 
present  was  generally  ^ihanced  by  the  iocununities  which 
they  annexed  to  it.  The  tenure  of  lands  among  ibe 
An|^k>Saxons  had  been  establi^d  on  neariy  the  same 
prkiciples  as  in  the  other  Aortihem  nations :  and  each 
estate  «M)e£led  its  proprietor  to  the  performance  of  -se^ 
veral  duties  to  bk  superior  lord.  But  most  of  the  do* 
rical  and  monastic  possessions  were  soon  discharged  fi^om 
every  servile  and  unnecessary  oUigatdon  (4)«  By  a  tran* 
sttion  easy  to  the  human  mind,  they  were  considered  as 
the  property  not  of  man  but  of  God ;  and  to  burthen 
them  with  the  services  which  vassals  were  compded  to 
render  ito  their  superiors,  was  deemed  a  profanation  and 
a  sacrtlege.  A  just  distinftion,  however^  was  drawn  be« 
tween  the  claims  of  individuals  and  those  of  the  piddic : 
and  ^hile  the  former  were  cheerfully  abandoned,  the 
latter  werestriflly  exaAed  from  the  ecclesiastical  no  less 
than  the  lay  proprietor.      To  repair  the  roads   and 

(4)  Wilk.  p,  *7,  60. 
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iiridgtSy  lo  contribute  towards  the  maiittonance  of  the 
fortifications,  and  to  furnish  an  equitable  proportion  of 
troops  in  .the  time  of  war,  were  senrices  so  essential  to  the 
national  prosperity,  that  from  them  no  exemption  could 
be  grained.  Such  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  Mercia  (5) :  but  other  princes  were  not  al« 
ways  g!lud^d  by  the  same  policy,  and,  unless  some  char* 
ters  of  ancient  date  have  been  fabricated*in  more  mo- 
dem  times,  we  must  believe .  that  several  monasteries 
were  emancipated  from  every  species  of  secular  service, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  psotefHon,  wkhout  contribi^* 
ingto  the  exigencies  of  the  state  (6). 

In  addition  lo  these  immunities,  others  ecmtly  honour- 
abie  in  themselves,  ai^d  more  beneficial  to  the  pubMc, 
were  ^joye4  by  the  princ^al  of  the  clerical  and  monas- 
tic bodies.  The  king,  who  ereded  a  church  or  monas- 
tery, was  urged  by  devotion,  sometimes  perhaps  by  vani-^ 
tjf  to  display  Us  munificence :  and  the  distinftions,  which 
he  lavished  on  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  refleA  a  lustre 
on  the  reputation  of  their  founder*  The  superior  was 
frequently  invested  by  the  partiality  of  his  benefaflor, 
^th  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisiUAion:  and  throughout 
the  domain  annexed  to  his  church,  he  exercised  the  right 
of  raising  t<^s  on  the  transport  of  merchandize,  of  levy- 
ing fines  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  of  deciding  civil  suits, 
-and  of  tr3ring  offenders  withki  his  courts  (7).  These 
important  privileges  at  the  same  time  improved  his  fi- 

(5)  Wilk.  p.  ^00.    Spel.  p.  527.    Lei.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

(6)  See  the  charte^rs  of  Ini^  (Wilk.  p.  80,)  Qf  Witlaff»  (iMd.  p. 
177,)  of  Bertulf,  (ibid.  p.  iSSy)  and  of  Edward  the  confessor, 
(^d.  p.  318.) 

(7)  Gale,  p.  318,  380,  323,  490,  518.     Wilk.  p.  80,  177,  256« 
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nances,  and  peopled  his  estates.  The  authcHoty  of  the 
clerical  was  exercised  with  more  modei^tion  than  that  of 
the  secular  thanes :  men  quickly  learned  to  prefer  the 
equity  of  their  judgments  to  the  hasty  decisions  of  war- 
like and  ignorant  nobles  j  and  the  prospeft  of  tranquillity 
and  justice  encouraged  artificers  and  merchants  to  settle 
under  their  protection.  Thus,  while  the  lay  proprietors 
reigned  in  solitary  grandeur  over  their  wide  but  unfruitful 
domains^  the  lands  of  the  clergy  were  cultivated  and  im- 
proved ;  their  villages  were  crolvded  with  inhabitants ; 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  several  among  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  England. 

That  spirit  of  liberality  w^ch  distinguished  the  first 
converts,  ^vas  inherited  by  many  of  their  descendants. 
In  every  age  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  we  may  observe  nu- 
merous additions  aiade  to  the  original  donations :  and 
the  records  of  different  churches  have  carefully  preserved 
the  names  and  motives  of  their  benefaAors.  Of  many 
the  great  objeA  was  to  support  the  nunisters  of  religion^ 
and  by  supporting  them  to  contribute  to  the  service  of 
the  Almighty.  Others  were  deMrous  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses  of  their  indigent  brethren;  and  with  this  view 
they  confided  their  charities  to  the  distribution  of  the 
clergy,  the  legitimate  guardians  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor  (8).  A  numerous  class  wzs  composed  of 
thanes,  who  had  acquired  opulence  by  a  course  of  suc- 
cessful crimes,  and  had  deferred  the  duty  of  restitu- 
tion, till  the  victims  of  their  injustice  had  disappeared. 
These  were  frequently  induced^  towards  the  decline  of 
life,  to  confer,  as  a  tardy  atonement,  some  part  of  their 

(8)  Wak.  p.  19.  102,  V.  228y  It.  hi. 
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property  on  the  chnrch  :  and  when  they  had  negleftecf 
it,  their  negleft  was  generally  compensated  by  the  pious 
diligence  of  their  children  and  descendants  (9).  To  these 
motives  may  be  added,  the  want  of  heirs,  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining spiritual  aid  from  the  prayers  of  thi  clei^gy,  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  which  the  church  always  ofifered 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  wish  to  defeat  the  rapacity  of  a 
powerful  adversary  5  all  of  which  contributed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  augment  the  possessions  of  the  ecclesi-* 
Tstics.  Had  the  revenue  arising  from  these  different 
sources  been  abandoned  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the 
mcumbents,  it  might  frequently  have  been  abused ;  and* 
the  abuse  would  probably  have  relaxed  the  zeal  of  their 
benefactors.  But  this  e^il  had  been  foreseen,  and  in 
some  measure,  prevented  by  the  wisdom  of  Gregory  the 
'  great.  Accordmg  to  a  constitution,  which  that  pontiff  sent 
to  the  missionaries,  the  general  stock  was  divided  into 
four  equal  portions  (10);  Of  these,  one  was  allotted  to 
the  bishop  for  the  support  of  his  dignity ;  another  was 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ;  a  third  fur- 
nished the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  ornaments  of 
religious  worship ;  and  the  last  was  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  charity  and  hospitality.  It  formed  a  sacred  fund,  to 
which  every  man  who  suffered  under  the  pressure  of 
want  or  infirmity  was  exhorted  to  ai^ply,  without  the  fear 
of  inhmj  or  the  danger  of  a  repulse. 

In  estimating  the  riches  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  a  hasty 
observer  may  adopt  the  most  exaggerated  calculations. 

(9)  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  tenns  which  so  frequently  occur 
in  the  ancient  charters,  «  pro  remedio,  salute,  redeuiptione  animae 
**  meat  et  prionim,  antecessorum  meonun." 

(10)  Bcd^  1.  i.  c.  27.        - 


But  if  there  were  many  circumstances  which  favoured^ 
there  were  also  many  which  retarded  their  aggrandize* 
ment :  and  each  list  of  benefactions  may  be  nearly  ba-^ 
lanced  by  an  opposite  catalogue  of  lt>sses  and  depreda- 
tions.  1  •  The  liberality  of  their  friends  was  shackled  by 
the  restraints  of  the  law.  As  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
were  emancipated  from  the  services^  with  which  sectdar 
tenures  were  encumbered,  apd  belonged  to  a  body  whose 
eiicistence  was  perpetual,  ev^ry  donation  of  land  to  the 
church  proved  a  loss  to  the  crown,  and  was  considered 
as  invalid,  until  a  charter  pf  confirmation  had  been  obtain- 
ed from  the  piety,  or  purchased  from  the  avarice  of  the 
prince  (11).  2.  The  easy  concessions  (tf  former  kings 
frequently  appeared  unreasonable  to  their  successors^ 
whose  necesuties  were  more  pressing,  or  whose  venera*- 
tion  for  the  church  was  less  indulgent.  Sometimes  with, 
often  without  the  pretext  of  justice,  they  seized  the  most 
valuable  manors  belonging  to  the  clergy>  and  sensible  of 
their  power  in  this  world,  despbed  the  threats  of  future 
vengeance  which  their  predecessor  had  denounced  against 
the  violators  of  their  charters.  The  first,  n^o  thus  in-- 
yaded  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  were  Ceolred  of 
Mercia,  and  Osred  of  Northumbria.  The  former  perish- 
ed suddenly  ;■  the  latter  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
and  though  their  fate  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  heaven, 
it  did  not  always  deter  succeeding  princes  from  copying 
their  example  (12).  8.  The  rapacity  of  the  monarch  of- 
ten stimulated  that  of  the  nobles,  who  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  considered  the 
donations  9f  their  -ancestors  as  so  many  injuries  offered  to 

(11)  See  Gale,  p.  322,  326,  327. 

(12)  See  Wilkins,  torn.  i.  p.  89,  93^ 
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-tHeir  families*    Whenever  the  favour  of  the  sovereign, 
or  the  anarchy  in  which  the  Saxon  governments  were  ' 
firequently  phmged,  afibrded  a  prospeft  of  impunity,  they 
seldom  flailed  to  extort  by  threats,  or  seize  by  violence, 
the  lands,  which  were  the  objeAs  of  their  avarice  (18). 
4.  The  prelates  themselves  often  contributed  to  the  spo- 
liation of  their  sees.     They  assumed  a  right  of  granting 
to  their  friends  and  retainers  a  portion  of  lands,  to  be 
holden  by  them  and  their  heirs  during  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  after  that  period  to  revert  to  the  church  : 
but  their  successors  always  found  it  difficult  to  recover 
what  had  thus  been  alienated,  and  were  generally  com- 
pelled either  to  relinquish  their  claims,  or  to  continue 
the  original  grant  in  the  same  family  (14).     5.  War  was 
another  source  of  misfortune  to  the  church.     Its  property 
-was  indeed  guarded  by  the  most  terrific  excommunica- 
dons :  but  in  the  tumult  of  arms,  spiritual  menaces  were 
despised ;  and  if  some  princes  respected  the  lands  of  the 
-clergy,  others  ravaged  then!  without  mercy,  and  reduced 
the  defenceless  incumbents  to  a  state  of  absolute  poverty. 
So  exhausted  was  the  see  of  Rochester  by  the  devastations 
of  Edilred,  king  of  Mercta,  that  two  successive  bishops 
resigned  their  dignity,  and  sought  from  the  rharity  of 
strangers  that  support,  which  they  could  not  obtain  in 
their  own  diocese  (15). — ^From  the  whole  history  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  it  is  evident  that  the  tempbral  prosperi- 
ty of  the  church  depended  on  the  character  6f  the  prince, 

(13)  Ibid.  p.  100,  144. 

(14)  Several  curious  charters  of  this  description  are  printed  in 
Smith's  Bede,  (app.  xxi.)  and  a  catalogue  of  them  is  preserved  by 
Wanley,  (Ant.  litt.  Septen.  p.  255.) 

(15)  Bed.  hist  L  iv,  c.  2. 
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*who  swayed  the  sceptre*  If  lie  declared  himself  its  pa- 
troh^  the  stream  of  wealth  flpwed  constantly  into  its  cof- 
fers :  if  he  were  needy  and  rapacious,  it  presented  the 
most  easy  and  expeditious  means  to  satisfy  his  avarice. 
During  the  revolutions  of  each  century,  it  alternately  ex- 
perienced the  fluAuations  of  fortune :  and  the  clergy  of 
the  same  monastery  at  one  time  possessed  property  mcH*e 
ample  than  the  richest  of  their  neighbours  j  at  another 
were  deprived  of  the  conveniences,  perhaps  even  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  {16). 

II.  Besides  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the  clergy  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue  from  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  people*  During  the  three  first  ceiUuries  of  the 
christian  era,  the  church  could  not  boast  of  the  extent  of 
her  possessions :  but  the  fervpur  of  her  more  wealthy 
children  supplied  the  absence  of  riches,  and  by  their 
daily  liberality  she  was  enabled  to  support  her  ministers, 
maintain  the  decency  of  religious  worship,  and  relieve 
the  necessities, of  the  indigent.  However  adequate  this 
resource  might  prove  during  the  time  .of  persecution,  the 
clergy  naturally  wished  for  a  provision  of  a  less  precarious 
tenure,  which  should  cemain,  when  the  fervour  of  their 
disciples  had  subsided :  and  their  wishes  were  speedily 
realised  by  the  numerous  estates  which  they  received 
from  the  bounty  of  the  christian  emperors.  This  im- 
portant alteration  might  .diminbh,  but  it  did  not  abolish 
the  oblations  of  the  people ;  they  still  continued  to  offer 
at  the  altar  the  bread  and  wine  for  sacrifice  i  and  the 
treasury  of  each  church  was  frequently  enriched  by  va- 
luable presents  of  every  description  (17).    The  liberality 

(l  6)  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  Ingulf,  (p.  1 1 .) 
(17)  Bingham,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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of  the  Saxon  converts  did  not  yield  to  that  of  their  bre- 
thren in  other  coontries.    The  custom  of  voluntary  ob- 
lations was  adopted  in  the  southern  provinces,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the    Roman   missionaries ;    in  the 
northern  it  was  introduced  by  the  Scottish   monks. 
Though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  commanded  by 
any  legislative  authority,  it  was  preserved  in  its  ancient 
vigour  as  late  as  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century.    At  that 
period  the  pious  christian  (so  we  learn  from  Archbishop 
.£lfric)  was  accustomed  « to  repair  on  each  Sunday  with 
<<  his  offering  to  the  church,  and  to  implore  by  his  prayers 
<<  and  alms  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  all  the  people  of 
^  God  (IS).''    It  must  be  evident  that  a  revenue,  which 
thus  depended  on  the  means  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  was  of  a  very  flu{hiating  nature :  but  while  the 
ofierings  of  the  poor  could  only  have  been  c(msiderable  by 
their  number,  those  of  the  rich  were  frequently  of  the 
highest  value.    In  the  inventories  of  different  churches, 
we  constantly  meet  with  gold  and  silver  vases,  the  richest 
silks,  vestxhents,  gems,  and  paintings ;  and  the  display  of 
these  ornaments  on  the  more  solemn  festivals,  gratified 
the  piety,  and  awakened  the  emulation  of  the  spectators, 
ni.  But  the  principal  resource  of  the  parochial  clergy 
was  the  institution  of  tithes.    Under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, the  faithful  Israelite  had  been  commanded  to  dis- 
tribute the  tenth  of  his  annual  profits  among  the  minis- 
ters of  the  akar ;  his  example  was  spontaneously  imitated 
by  the  more  devout  of  the  christian  laity ;  and  wh€;n  a 

(18)  ODuD  heo]ia  oj^nunjum  cuman  to  ISsjie  nueffan  fymUe- 

Byff e  .  .  .  poji  eal  IiOt>ef  pole  tSin^ien  «s>ep  %!t  mxx)  heoju  ^ebex)* 

urn  ^e  xmt>  heojfia  aelmef fan.    Wilk.  tom«  i.  p.  873. 
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legal  provision  was  called  for  by  the  rapfid  increase  cf  the 
clergyi  the  establishment  of  tithes  was  adopted  as  the 
least  oppressive  mode  by  Whith  it  could  be  raised.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  tenturieS)  this  oS^ring,  which  in 
its  origin  had  been  voluntary,  beg^ft  to  be  exacted  as  a 
debt  in  almost  ev<ery  chHsti^  country :  and  the  pra£tice 
cff  the  more  fervent  during  the  preceding  ages  was  con- 
ceived to  justify  tjie  claim.  If  we  may  believe  a  royal 
legislate*,  the  payment  of  tithes  among  the  SaxonS)  was 
as  ancient  as  theif  kndwledge  of  the  gospel^  and  intro- 
duced by  St  Angustine^  together  with  the  other  pra^titels 
common  Co  the  christians  of  that  period  (19).  But  men 
ate  not  often  prompted  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  from 
the  sole  motive  of  dnty :  and>  as  Hie  number  of  the  clergy 
was  small,  and  their  wants  wei^  liberally  ^pf^ied  by  the 
munificence  of  the  conterted  princes,  it  is  {nrobaUe  that 
for  sevefal  years^  their  pretchsions  were  generally  waved, 
-or  feebly  enfiorced  (20).  The  institution,  however,  of 
parochial  churcfae^^  imperiously  requii^  an  augm^ta*^ 
tion  of  the  number  of  pastors  \  and  to  provide  for  their 
support  the  payment  of  tithes  was|  before  the  close  of  the 
dghth  century,  severely  <:ominanded  by  civil  and  eccle- 


(19)  See  the  ninth  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  (Wilk,  p.  31 1.) 
I  am  sensible  that  this  atone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  tMies  coeval  with  the  profession  of  thrirtSatiity  m  this 
coimtry :  but  it  is  strengthened  by  the  testimeny  of  St  Boniface 
of  Mehtz,  and  Egbert  of  York,  who  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century  speak  of  them  as  of  an  old  regulation.  See  Wilkins,  p. 
92, 102,  107,  and  note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(20)  ^hus  Alcuin  dissuaded  a  misuonary  in  Germany,  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  from  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes. 
,Alc.  ep,  apud  Mabil.  vet.  analec.  p.  400. 
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siastictil  dtithority  in  the  coancil  of  Cakuith  (21).  The 
regalations  which  were  then  adopted  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  papal  legates,  received  many  improvements 
£rom  the  piety  or  the  policy  of  succeeding  legislators.. 
The  obligation  was  declared  to  extend  to  every  species  of 
annual  produce,  even  to  the  profits  of  merchandize  and 
of  military  service  (22);  and,  that  avarice  might  not 
shelter  itself  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance,  the  times  of 
payment  were  carefully  ascertained,  the  festival  of  Pente- 
cost for  the  tithe  of  cattle,  and  that  of  Michaelmas  <»r 
alUsaints  for  the  tithe  of  corn.  *  Censures  and  penalties 
were  denounced  against  the  man,  who  presumed  to  with« 
lioid  the  iM'operty  ot  the  chimrh.  tits  produce  of  the 
year  was  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  of  ^Miiich  one  was 
given  to  the  minister,  four  were  forfeited  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  four  to  the  bishop :  and  the  execution  of 
this  severe  law  was  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  were  to  profit  by  it,  the  curate,  the  lord  of  the  ma« 
ncMT,  the  bishop's  reeve,  and  the  king's  reeve  (23). 

rV.  Whether  it  was  that  this  resource  proved  inade-^ 
quate,  or  that  the  clergy  were  unwilling  to  surrender  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  piety  of  the 
people,  several  other  chsorities  were  converted  into  obli* 
gations,  and  enforced  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and 
the  laws  of  the  prince.  1 .  Witlun  fifteen  days  after  the 
festival  of  £^t^,  a  d<mation,  probably  <^one  silver  pen- 
ny for  every  hide  of  arable  land,  was  exaded  under  the 
appellation  of  plough-alms^  as  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  distribution  of  the  seasons  was  in  the  hands  of  the 


^«l)  Wilk.  p.  149. 

(22)  Id.  p.  107,  278. 

(23)  Id.  p.  245,  288,  302. 
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Almightyi  und  to  implore  hi$  blessing  on  the  £uture  har- 
vest (24).  2.  At  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  sometimes  of  other  grain,  was  offered  on 
the  altar  as  a  substitute  for  the  oblations  of  bread  and 
wine  which  were  formerly  made  by  the  faithfol,  as  often 
as  they  assisted  at.  the  sacred  mysteries*  It  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  kirk^bot,  and  was  assessed  ac« 
cording  to  the  rate  of  the  house  inhabited  by  each  indi- 
vidual at  the  preceding  Christmas.  By  the  bws  of  Ina» 
whoever  refused  to  pay  it,  was  amerced  forty  shillings  tb 
the  king,  and  twelve  times  the  value  of  the  tax  to  the 
dnuxh :  and  during  the  next  three  centuries,  though  the 
latter  of  these  penalties  remained  stationary,  that  which 
was  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  progressively  increased^ 
till  it  amounted  to  three  times  the  original  sum  (25).  3. 
Thrice  in  the  year,  at  Candlemas,  the  vigil  of  Easter, 
and  AlUSaints,  was  paid  th^  leoi'^hoti  or  a  certain  quantity 
of  wax,  of  the  value  of  one  silver  penny  for  each  hide  of 
land.  The  objeA  of  this  institution  was  to  supply  the 
altar  with  lights  during; the  celebration  of  the  divine 
service  (26).  4.  The  only  fee,  which  the  parochial 
clergy  were  permitted  to  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
their  funAions,  was  the  soul-shot,  a  retribution  in  money 
for  the  prayers  said  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  By  different 
laws  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  while  the  grave  remained 
open,  and  to  the  clergy  of  that  church  to  which  the  de- 

(24)  Id.  p.  2OS9  288>  295>  302. 

(25)  Id.  p.  599  302.    It  was  sometimes  paid  in  fowls  at  Christ- 
inas.   Spel.  glo8.p.  135. 

(26)  Wil.  p.  203)  2889  302.  The  wax-shoty  which  according  to 
Inetty  (vol.  i.  p.  121 ,)  is  still  paid  in  some  parts  of  England,  \% 

probably  a  relic  of  this  ancient  custom. 
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ceased  had  foi'merly  bek>Bg^  (^7)*  "^^e  aggregate 
amount  of  all  tjbese  perquisites  composed  in  each  parish 
»  fond,  which  was  called  the  patrimony  of  the^minster, 
and  which  was  devoted  to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as 
the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  churches.  Aft^  two 
thirds  had  1>een  deduded  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
and  the  repairs  of  the  buildingi  the  remainder  was  as- 
signed for  the  relirf  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers.  In  a 
country  which  offered  no  convenience  for  the  acccunmo* 
Ration  of  travellers^  frequent  recourse  was  had  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  curate :  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi« 
dence  a  house  was  always  open  for ,  their  reception^  in 
which  during  three  days  they  were  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  at  the  expence  of  the  church  (28). 

(27)  Id.  288,  302. 

(28)  Id.  lOSy  IDS,  253.  We  are  frequently  told  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  clergy  were  80  intent  pn  their  own  interest^  that  they 
seemed  to  have  <<  comprised  all  the  practical  parts  of  Christianity 
«  in  the  exact  and  faithful  payment  of  tithes,"  and  the  other  dues 
of  the  church.  Hume  hist.  c.  2.  p.  57.  Moshetm  hist.  sac.  vii. 
par.  2>  c.  iiL  To  misrepresent  is  often  a  more  easy  task  than  to 
(ollect  information.  The  Saxon  clergy  appear  both  to  have  known 
and  taught  the  pure  morality  of  the  goq>eL  Their  preachers  se- 
dulously inculcated  that  the  first  of  duties  was  the  lov«  of  Gody 
the  second  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Eo^f  pellice  bebox>u  uf 
laejia]).  -^  myn^^a^.  ^kc  pe  eallum  mo^e  -y  eallum  nue^ene.  Kjref  c 
Cot>  lupian  ■]  pAjT^ian.  -y  f  y!S!$an  u)\e  nezcan  lupan  -y  heal^an  f  pa 
f  pa  Uf  f  ylpe.  Reg.  Can.  apud  Wanl.  p.  49.  It  vrere  too  long  to 
transcribe  the  original  passagesi  but  whoever  is  conversant  with 
the  works  of  fiede,  Boniface,  and  Alcuin,  with  the  Saxon  homilies^ 
and  the  liber  legum  ecclesiatticarum»  (Wilk.  p.  270,)  must  ao> 
knowledge,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  profe^r  of 
the  present  day  would  find  it  difficult  to  improve  the  moral  doc- 
trines which  were  taught  to  our  forefathers.    See  note  B. 


The  Saxon  princes,  as  thty  ^idovred  the  church  with 
It  plMitifol  revenne^  were  also  carefbl  to  dignify  it  with 
the  privileges  which  it  enjoyed  in  aH  odier  christian 
countries.  Of  these  the  {Mrincipal  was  the  right  of  sane-* 
tnary  $  an  institution,  which-  however  prejudicial  it  may 
prove  under  a  more  perfeA  system  of  legislation,  was 
highly  useful  in  the  ages  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  It« 
origin  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  man  who  fled  from  the  resentment  of  a  more  power- 
ful adversary,  was  taught  by  his  fears  to  seek  protedioi^ 
at  the  altars  of  the  Gods ;  and  the  Jewish  legblator  se- 
le£bed  by  the  divine  appointment  six  cities  of  refuge,  in 
which  the  involuntary  homicide  might  screen  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers.  As  soon  as  Con-* 
stantine  the  Great  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel,  the  right  of  asylum  waS  transferred 
by  the  pra£tice  of  the  people  from  the  pagan  to  the  chris- 
tian temples  :  the  silence  of  the  emperors  gradually  sanc- 
tioned the  innovation ;  and  by  the  Theodosian  code,  the 
privilege  was  extended  to  every  building  designed  for  the 
habitation,  or  the  use  of  the  clergy  (39)«  To  this  deci- 
sion of  the  imperial  law  tiw  Saxon  converts  likened  with 
respeA,  and  their  obedience  was  rewarded  by  the  nume- 
rous advantages  which  it  procured.  Though  religion  had 
softened,  it  had  not  extirpated  the  ancient  ferocity  of 
their  charader.  They  continued  to  cherish  that  barba- 
rous prqudice,  which  places  the  sword  of  justice  in  the 

(2;9)  The  motive  of  this  extension  was  the  indecency  of  per* 
mkting  the  fugitive  to  remain  for  tereral  days  and  nights  in  the 
church.  Hanc  autem  qatii  latitudinem  ideo  indulgemus,  ne  in 
ipso  Dei  templo  et  sacrotanctis  akarihns  confugientium  quen* 
quam  mane  vd  vespere  cubare  vel  pemoctare  liceaL  Cod.  Theod. 
1.  ix.  tit  45. 
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hand  of  each  indiTidud,  and  exhorts  him  to  punish  his 
enemy  without  waiting  for  ilkh  more  tardy  vengeance  of 
die  law  (SO).  As  their  passions  frequently  urged  them 
to  deeds  of  violence  this  system  of  retaliation  was  pn>- 
doAive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  friends  of 
each  party  associsfted  in  hit  defence;  funily  was  leagued 
against  £unily ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these  bitter  and 
hereditary  feuds,  ifanocence  too  often  suffered  the  fate 
which  was  due  to  guilt.  On  such  occasions,  th^  church 
offered  her  prote^on  to  die  weak  and  the  unfortunate. 
Within  her  precinfb  they  were  secure  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  enemies,  till  their  friends  had  assembled, 
and  either  proved  their  innocence,  or  paid  the  legal  com« 
pensation  for  their  offence  (SI).  It  should  however  be 
•bserved,  that  the  ri^t  of  asylum,  though  it  retarded, 
did  not  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  (S2).  Af- 
ter a  certain  time  the  privilege  expired.  The. three  days 
allotted  by  the  laws  of  Alfred  were  successively  extended 
to  a  week,  to  nine  days,  and  lastly  to  an  indefinite  period, 
which  might  be  shortened  or  protraAed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  sovereign :  but  when  it  was  elapsed,  the  fugitive, 
unless  he  had  previously  satined  the  legal  demands  of 
his  adversaries,  was  delivered  to  the  officers  of  justice 

(SS)«    Neither  were  the  churches  open  to  criminals  of 

» 
(so)  This  prejudice  was  so  inveters^te  among  some  of  the  north- 
cm  nations,  that  by  the  Salic  law,  every  member  of  a  family 
who  refused  to  join  his  brethren  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  was 
deprived  of  his  right  of  inheritance.  Henault,  Abreg.  Chron.  vol. 
Lp.  116. 

(31)  Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  15,  v.  35,  ii.  iii. 

(S3)  Templorum  cautela,  says  Justinian,  non  nocentibus  sed 
Isesis  datur  a  lege.    Novel.  17,  6.  7. 

(33)  Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  35,  iu  36,  v.  UO* 
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every  description.  The  chance  of  prote^on  wa^  wisely 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
The  thief  wj^o  bad  repeatedly  abused,  at  last  forfeited 
the  benefit  of  the  sanAuary :  and  the  pan  who  had 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  state^  or  violated  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion,  might  legally  be  dragged  from  the  foot 
of  the  altar  to  receive  the  punishment  of  his  crime  (S4>). 
There  werei  however,  a  few  churched  which  claimed  a 
proud  pre-eminence  above  the  others.  To  them  their 
benefactors  had  accorded  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
securing  the  life  of  every  fugitive,  hoW  enormous  soever 
might  be  his  guik,  and  of  compelling  his  prosecutor  tor 
accept  in  lieu  of  his  head  a  pecuniary  compensation. 
Among  these  may  be  numbered  the  churches  of  York, 
Beverley,  Ramsey,  and  Westminster  (S5);  but  none 
could  boast  of  equal  immunities  with  the  abbey  of  Croy- 
land.  The  monastery,  the  island,  and  the  waters  which 
surrounded  it,  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanAuary  \  and  a  line 
of  demarcation,  drawn  at  the  distance  dF  twenty  feet 
from  the  opposite  margin  of  the  lake,  arrested  the  pursuit 
of  the  officiers,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  the  fugitive^ 
Immediately  he  took  the  oath  of  fea}ty  to  the  abbot,  and 
the  man  of  St  Guthlake  might  laugh  in  security  at  the 
impotent  rage  of  his  enemies.  But  if,  without  a  written 
pennission,  he  presumed  to  wander  beyond  the  magic 
boundary,  the  charm  was  dissolved  ;  Justice  resumed  her 
rights  \  and  his  life  was  forfeited  to  the  severity  of  the 
laws.  When  the  monastery  was  rebuilt,  after  its  de- 
struflion  by  the  Danes,  Edred  offered  to  revive  the  an- 

(34)  Ibid.  p.  198,  vL 

(35)  Spelman's  gloss,  voce  Fridstol.    Monast.  Ang.  voL  L  p. 
€0,  23& 
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cient  privilege  in  favoi^  of  his  Chancellor  Turketul ;  but 
it  was  declined  by  the  hoary  statesman^  who  considered 
die  ordinary  right  of  asylum>  as  equally  bmeficis^  to  the 
public,  and  less  liable  to  abuse  (S6)« 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  an  institution  of  a  simiiar 
nature,  and  adopted  by  the  clergy,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen.  To  devote  to  the 
work  of  vengeance  the  days  which  religion  had  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  the  Aknighty,  they  taught  to  be 
a  profanation  of  the  blackest  die.  *  At  their  sblicitation, 
peace  was  proclaimed  on  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  and 
during  the  penitential  times  of  lent  and  advent:  every 
feud  was  instantly  suspended  ;  and  the  bitterest  enemies 
might  meet  and  converse  without  danger  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church.  The  same  indulgence  was  ex« 
tended  to  .the  man  who  quitted  his  home  to  assist  ^.the 
public  worship,  to  obeyv  the  summons  of  his  bishop,  or 
to  attend  the  episcopal  synod  or  national  council.  ,  Co- 
vered by  this  invisible  xgis,  he  might  pursue  his  journey 
in  security ;  or  if  his  enemy  djbred  to  molest  Um^  the 
presumption  of  the  aggressor  was  severely  chastised  by 
the  resentment  of  the  laws  (S?).  Sensible  of  the  bene- 
fits which  they  derived  £rom  these  in^tutions,  the  weak 
and  defenceless  naturally  looked  for  protection  to  the 
church :  its  ministers  were  caressed  and  revered ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  clients  was  frequently  testified  by 
numerous  and  valuable  donations  (S8). 

(36)  Wilk.  con.  p.  1?6>  181.    Ingulf,  p.  4a 

(37)  Leg.  Sax.  lOD,  HO,  197. 

(38)  This  circumstance  has  encouraged  some  writers  to  attri- 
bute these  institutions  to  the  avarice  of  the  clergy.  But  the  real 
cause  of  their  adoption  was  their  utility.    Not  only  the  churches, 
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But  Eogland  vrzs  not  the  only  .theatre  on  which  the 
Saxon  kings  and  nobles  displayed  their  regard  for  the 
Ministers  of  rdigion«  In  their  frequent  pifgrimages  to 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles^  they  were  careful  to  visit  the 
most  cekbrated  chmtJies  on  the  continent*  and  to  leave 
belund  them  nmnerous  evidences  of  their  liberality .^  Be* 
Core  the  close  of  the  eighth  century*  the  monastery  of  St 
Denis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  was  possessed  of 
extensive  estates  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  (59) :  to  the  pr^« 
sents  of  the  Saxon  princes  several  of  the  chivches,  origi* 
naUy  estaUbhed  in  Armorica  by  the  fiigftive  Britons* 
were  indebted  for  their  support  (40) :  and  the  munifi«> 
ceoce  of  Alfred  has  been  gratefully  recorded  by  the  arch, 
bishop  of  Rheims ;  that  of  Canute  by  the  canons  and 
monks  belonging  to  the  two  great  monasteries  in  St 
Om^'s  (41).  But  Rome  was  the  prixkcipal  objed  of 
,  their  liberality.  The  ioiperial  city  was  no  longer  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  More  than  etioe  she  had  been 
sacked  by  the  barbarians  :  the  provinces  frook  which  she 
formerly  drew  her  subsistence,  had  submitted  to  their 
arms ;  her  walls  were  insulted  by  the  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Saracois  ;  and  the  popes  with  the  numerous  peo- 
ple dependent  on  their  paternal  authority,  were  frequent* 
ly  reduced  to  the  lowest  distress.    By  the  Saxon  princee 

but  also  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  the  houses  of  their  officers  po&- 
,  sessed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  The  king's  peace,  like  that  of 
the  church,  was  granted  to  all  who  wefe  engs^ged  in  his  service,  or 
travelling  on  the  four  great  roads,  or  employed  on  the  navigable 
rivers.    Lag.  Sax.  p.  1 99. 

(39)  Dulcet,  Ant.  St  Dion,  i^ud  Alf.  Tom.  ii.  p.  650,  656. 

(40)  Mahn.  de  pont.  1.  v.  p.  S€3. 

(41)  Wise's  Asser.p.  126.    Encom.  Emmse  p.  173. 
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the  afieftioDi  which  St  Gregory  had  testified  for  their 
fatbersy  was  gratefidly  remembered.  They  esteemed  it 
ift  disgrace  that  the  head  of  their  religion  should  sufier 
the  inconveniences  of  wantf  and  each  siKceeding  king 
was  cai eftil  by  vahiable  donaticms,  to  demonstrate  his  ve* 
Aeration  for  the  suceeasor  of  St  Peter,  and  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  support  the  government  of  the 
universal  church*  The  munificence  of  Ethelwulf  is  pai^- 
^icularly  described  by  Anastasios^  an  eye-witness.  During 
the  year  of  his  residence  in  Rome>  he  spread  around  him 
with  profusion  the  treasures  which  he  had  brought  firom 
England*  To  the  pontiflT,  BeneidiA  III.  he  gave  a  crown 
of  pure  gold^  weighing  four  pounds^  two  cups  and  two 
images  of  the  same  precious  metaU  a  sword  tied  with 
pure  gold)  four  Saxon  dishes  c^  silver*gilt,  a  rochet  of 
silk  with  a  clsuq>  of  gold,  several  albs  of  white  silk  with 
gold  lace  and  clasps,  and  two  large  curtains  of  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold*  In  the  basilic  of  St  Peter  he  dis- 
tributed -presents  of  geid  to  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
Rome ;  and  gratified  the  people  with  a  handsome  dona- 
tMre  in  pieces  of  silver  (4^).  But  these  were  occasional 
diarities ;  the  Romescot  was  perpetual.  During  a  long 
period  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquesti  a  silver  penny 
ivas  annually  paid  by  every  family  possessed  of  land  or 
.cattle  to  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence^  and  the  general 


(42)  Anast.  BibHoth.  de  vitfs  Pontif.  v.  i.  p.  403.  For  the  names 
And  destination  of  these  and  similar  presents  see  Domenico  Georgia 
de  liturgia  Romani  Pontificis,  vol.  i;  The  crown  and  images  were 
probably  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  (id.  p.  i243) ;  the 
dishes  (Gabathae)  were  used  to  receive  the  offerings  at  mass,  (id. 
p.  91 ):  the  curtains  oF.  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  (vela  de  fun- 
dato,  id.  p.  372),  were  employed*  in  the  church  on  great  festivals. 
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amount  was  carefully  transmitled  to  tht  Roman  pontiff. 
The  origin  of  this  tax  is  involved  in  cdnsiderable  obscuri^' 
ty.  If  we  may  credit  the  narration  of  iater  historiansi  it 
was  first  established  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century  ;  was  afterwards 
extended'  by  OSa  of  Mercia,  to  all  the  sbii^es  of  that  po- 
pulous nation  ;  and  at  last,  by  the  command  cf  Ethel- 
wulf,  was  levied  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Saxons,  jj^it 
this  fair  and  well-conne£ted  system  will  vanish  at  the  ap- 
proach of  criticism*  If  Ina  was  the  original  author  of 
^he  Rojnescot)  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  obsti^ 
nate  silence  both  of  Bede,  who  particularly  relates  his  de- 
motion  towards  the  Roman  see,  and  of  every  oth^r  histo- 
rian that  wrote  during  the  five  following  centuries.  The 
claims  of  Offa  and  Etheiwulf  are  more  pl^isible.  Oth, 
who  was  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  success  of  his  arms  to 
the  intercession  of  St  Peter,  had  promised  fro^i  himself 
and  his  successors  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  mancuses  to  the  churdi  of  the  apostle ;  and  this 
promise  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath  in  presence  of 
the  papal  legates  (43).  That  he  faithfully  performed  his 
^ngagoment,  welenow  from  the  best  authority:  that  it  was 
f[radually  neglected  by  the  princes  who  isucceeded  bam,  is 
highly  probable.  Under  Kennlf,  to  whom  he  left  the 
sceptre  of  Mercia,  the  original  sum  appears  to  have 

^48)  See  the  letter  of  Leo  in.  in  Anglia  sacra,  (vol.  i.  p.  461.) 
The  money  was  to  be  expended  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  fiir- 
jnishing  lights  for  the  church. ,  The  want  of  oU  for  this  purpose 
was  often  lamented  by  the  popes.  Cum ,  neque  oleum  sit  nobis 
fMTO  luminaribus  ecclesise  juzta  debttum  Pel  honoreni.  £p^  Steph. 
VI.  Basil.  Imper.  apud  Walker,  p.  7.  A  mancus  contained  thirty 
jpence,  or  six  Saxon  shillings.    See  note  (C). 
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d'windled  to  one  third  of  its  former  amount  (44>) ;  and 
after  his  death  no  vestige  of  its  payment  can  be  discover- 
ed before  the  pilgrimage  of  Ethelwulf.  That  prince, 
during  his  residence  in  Rome>  revived,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, the  charitable  donation  of  Offa ;  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  three  hundred  mancuses  was  granted  to  the 
pontifl?",  to  be  appropriated  in  equal  portions  to  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  that  of  St  Pauh,  and  the  papal  treasury  (4?5). 
During  the  conquests  of  the  Danes  it  was  probably  for- 
gotten ;  but  Alfred  had  no  sooner  subdued  these  formi- 
dable enemies,  than  he  was  careful  to  execute  the  will  of 
his  father  :  the  royal  alms  (such  is  the  expression  of  the 
Saxon  chronicle,)  were  each  year  conveyed  to  Rome; 
and  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  we  meet  with  the 
first  mention  of  the  Romescot  as  an  existing  regulation 
(46).  From  these  premises  it  were  not,  perhaps,  rash  to 
infer,  that  the  Peter-pence  should  ^be  ascribed  to  the  po- 
licy of  Ethelwulf  or  his  inimediate  successors,  who  by 
this  expedient  sought  to  raise  the  money  which  they  had 
engaged  to  remit  to  the  holy  see*  By  later  legislators  it 
is  frequently  mentioned,  and  severely  enforced.  The 
time  of  payment  is  limited  to  the  five  weeks  which  in- 
tervene between  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  the  first  of 
August ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  nian,  who  may  attempt 
to  elude  the  law,  is  ordered  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
thirty  pence  to  the  bishop,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings  to  the  king  (47).     From  a  curious  sche- 

(44)  Wilk.  con.  p.  164,  165. 

(45)  Asser.  p.  4.  ' 

(46)  Leg.  Sax.  p.  52. 

(47)  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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dule  eitfaited  from  the  register  of  the  Lateran>  by  the 
order  of  Gregory  VH.  it  appears  that  the  collection  of 
the  tax  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  die  bidiops  of  each 
diocese,  and  that  the  entire  sum  amounted  at  that  period 
to  something  more  than  two  hundced  pounds  of  Saxon 
money  (48)^  / 


(48)  Apud  fieldeo,  Analect.  p.  75* 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Origim  of  tie  monastic.  tnttltvte^^Anglo-'Saxon  monh-'^of  St 
Gregory--^f  St  Columha — of  St  BenedtO^'-'-vows  of  obetRence 
'-^ehastlty^-^poverty'^posstsstons  of  the  monks — attention  to  the 
mechanju:  artS'-^to  agrUulture-^heir  hospttality'-^heir  charities* 

In  the  confiiA  of  rival  parties,  men  are  seldom  just  ta 
the  merit  of  their  adversaria*  When  the  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  rose  in  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Romei  they  selected  the  monastic  order  for  the  favourite 
objeA  of  their  attack^  and  directed  the  keenest  shafts  of 
satire  against  the  real  or  im^inary  vices  of  its  professors. 
For  near  three  hundred  years  the  lessons  of  these  apostles 
have  been  re-echoed  by  the  zeal  of  their  disciples  :  with 
the  name  of  monk,  education  nsuaUy  associates  the  ideas 
of  fraud,  ignorance,  and  superstition :  and  the  distorted 
portrait  which  was  originally  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  ani- 
mosity and  fanaticism,  is  still  admired  as  a  correA  and 
faithful  likeness.  If,  in  the  following  pages,  monachism 
appear  dressed  in  more  favourable  colours,  let  not  the 
writer  be  hastily  condemned.  Truth  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  historian ;  and  the  virtues  of  men  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded no  less  than  their  vices*  The  ob|eA  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter  is,  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  monastic 
profession;  to  distinguish  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  i;  and  to  delineate  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  their  religious  discipline.  The  subjeft  is  curi- 
ous \  and  the  imp<»tant  part,  whkh  the  ordttr  fbrm^rif 
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bore  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  will  confer  an  interest 
on  the  inquiry  (1). 

During  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  eraj 
the  more  fervent  among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ascetes.  They  renounced 
all  distrafting  employments ;  divided  their  time  between 
the  public  worship  and  their  private  devotions ;  and  en- 
deavoured by  the  assiduous  practice  of  every  virtue,  to  at- 
tain that  sublime  perfefiion,  which  is  delineated  in  the 
sacred  writings.  As  long  as  the  imperial  throne  was  oc- 
cupied, by  pagan  princes,  the  fear  of  persecution  concur- 
red with  the  sense  of  duty  to  invigorate  their  efibrts  • 
but  when  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  the  austerity  of  the 
christian  character  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  the  influence 
of  prosperity  and  dissipation  prevailed  over  the  severer 
maxims  of  the  gospel ;  and  many,  under  the  assumed 
mask  of  Christianity,  continued  to  cherish  the  notions 
and  vices  of  paganism.^  The  alarming  change  was  ob- 
served and  lamented  by  tfae  most  fervent  of  the  faithful, 
who  determined  to  retire  from  a  scene  so  hateful  to  their 
zeal,  and  so  dangerous  to  their  virtue  5  and  the  vast  and 
barren  deserts  of  Thebais  were  soon  covered  with  crowds 
of  .anachorets,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  Saints  An- 

(1)  The  latest  writer  on  this  subject  is  MrFosbrooke,  wh6com- 
pikd  his  two  volume*  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mon]b» 
tod  nuns  of  England,  <*  to  check  that  spirit  6f  monachism  and 
^<  popery  which  has-lately  been  revived."  Perhaps  with  many  the 
benevolence  of  the  intention  may  atone  for  the  asperity  of  the  exe- 
cution :  but  it  can  scarcely  apologize  for  the  republication  of  ca- 
lumnies, which  have  been  often  refuted  by  the  more  candid  of  the 
protestant  historians.  See  Brown  Willis  on  mitred  abbeys,  witk 
the  prefece  by  Meame,  in  Leland's  collectanea,  vol.  vL  p.  51. 
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thoay  ^nd  Pa€homi,as,  earned  their  scanty  meals  vfhh 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  by  a  constant  repetition  of 
prayers,  and  fasts,  and  vigils,  edified  and  astonished  their 
less  fervent  brethren.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  mo- 
nastic institute^  Its  first  professors  were  laymen,  who 
condemned  the  lax  morality  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
aspired  to  pradise  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  the  severe 
and  arduous  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  They  lived  in  , 
small  communities,  of  which  a  proportionate  number 
obeyed  the  paternal  authority  of  a  «oi!bmon  superior; 
^o  obtain  admission,  no  othev  qualifications  wefe  requir- 
ed in  the  postulant,  than  a  spirit  c^  penftence,  and  a  de« 
sire  of  perfection.  As  long  as  these  continued  to  animate 
his  condu£l,  he  was  carefully  exercised  in  the  different 
duties  of  the  monastic  profession  :  if  he  repented  of  his 
choice,  the  gates  were  open,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
part. But  the  number  of  the  apostates  was  small :  the 
virtue  of  the  greater  part  secured  their  perseverance ; 
and  it  w^s  not  till  after  the  decline  of  their  original  fer- 
▼ourr  that  irrevocable  vows  were  added  by  the  policy  of 
succeeding  legislators  (3)> 

From  Egypt  the  monastic  in^ftute  rapidly  difiFused  it- 
self over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  the  west  was 
eager  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  east.    At  the  com- 

(2)  Bingham,  vol.  i.  p.  24S.  Pleury,  hist.  K  vi.  c.  so.  Droit 
eeeles.  c.  xxi.  By  his  brethren  and  countpymen,  the  clergy  of 
France,  Fleury  has,  for  almost  a  century,  been  numbered  among 
the  most  eminent  of  |he  catholic  writers :  by  an  English  critic,  in 
a  late  publication,  he  has  been  pronounced  little  better  than  a  dis» 
guised  infidel.  Which  are  we  most  to  admire,  tbfir  blindness,  or 
hh  sagacitf  Y  Compare  vol.  i.  of  the  history  of  the  christiaa 
church,  p.  xiv,  xvi,  with  vol.  iiL  p.  Si 7. 
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mencemerit  of  the  fifth  cehtury,  colonies  of  monks  were 
planted  in  every  c<^ner  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  northern  barbarians  prodigiously  mcreased 
their  numbers.  The  pfodelytes  admired  the  austere  vir- 
tues of  the  institute  \  and  considered  its  professors  as  a 
class  of  superior  beings,  the  firiends  and  favourites  of  the 
Deity.  No  soofier  was  a  monastery  eredted,  than  it  ws» 
filled  with  crowds,  who  eitfier  wished  to  preserve,  within 
the  shelter  of  its  walls,  their  innocence  from  sedufUon  { 
or  sought  to  effiice,  by  t^ars  of  repentance,  the  excesses 
of  a  profligate  life.  The  opulent  and  powerful  fancied 
that,  by  promoting  the  interests,  they  participated  in 'the 
merits  of  the  order :  and  llxe  most  vicious  flattered  th^rn^ 
selves,  that  ibey  might  make  some  atonement  for  their 
past  oflFences,  by  contributing  to  supp(H*t  a  race  of  men^ 
whose  lives  wefre  devoted  Botely  to  the  ser'rtce  of  theif 
creator.  In  proportion  as  the  order  increased,  it  was  di- 
vided ^md  subdivided  without  end.  Every  abbot,  who 
had  founded  a  monastery,  ashamed  the  liberty  of  seleA- 
Hig  or  fomiiitg  for  hk  monks,  such  regvlatldns  as  ht^ 
judgment  preferred  i  the  simplidty  of  the  Egyptiah  mo* 
del  was  imfproved  or  disfi^ftn-ed  by  the  additions  of  pioste- 
rior  and  indepMdettt  legMators  \  and  thou^  the  i^ore 
prominent  features  of  eaich  family  bore  a  striking  rei^em- 
blance,  a  thousand  different  tints  nicely  discriminated 
them  from  each  other.  That  this  freedom  of  diotce, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  cenobites  of  the  contiflent, 
had  been  refused  by  the  Saxon  monks,  and  that  they 
universally  belonged  to  the  Benedi<5)ine  institute,  has 
been  warmly  maintained  by  learned  and  respeftable  anti- 
quaries (S).     But  their  opinion  is  not  supported  by  sufii* 

(3)  Reyner^  in  hin  Apostolatus   Benedictitiorum  in  Anglia,  it 
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cient  authority :  and  the  Benediftine  institute  has  justly 
acquired  too  high  a  reputation,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  pirating  the  eminent  charafters  of  oth^r  orders. 
I  shaH  therefore  confine  myself  to  our  ancient  writers. 
With  the  light  which  they  afford,  w^  may  still  pierce 
through  the  gloom  of  eleven  interv^ng  centuries  ;  and 
discover  among  our  ancestors  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
monastic  profession,  in  the  disciples  of  1,  St  Gregory,  2> 
St  Colomba,  and  S,  St  Benedict. 

1*  Among  the  patrons  of  monachisp,  a  distinguished 
place  is  due  to  Gregory  the  great,  whose  piety  prompted 
him  to  exchange  the  dignity  of  Roman  prefeft  for  the 
cowl  of  a  private  monk,  and  whose  merit  drew  him  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  cell  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  St 
Peter.  In  Sicily  his  ample  patrimony  supported  six  sepa- 
rate families  of  motiks :  and  the  remaindar  of  his  fortune 
was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  great  monastery 
of  St  Andrew*s  in  Rome*     After  such  important  services, 

Hke  other  genealogists,  often  fanciful,  and  scmietimes  extravagant. 
In  the  Saxon  church  he  can  discover  nothing  but  Benedictine 
monks.  The  Italian  missionaries  were  Benedictine  monks ;  the 
Gallic  missionaries  were  Benedictine  monks ;  the  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries were,  or  immediately  became  Benedictine  monks.  Each 
writer  of  eminence,  and  each  prelate  of  distinguished  sanctity,  the 
religious  of  every  convent,  and  the  clergy  of  every  cathedral,  were 
all  Benedictine  monks.  (Apost.  Bened.  p.  1—203.)  The  merit 
of  patient  reading  and  extensive  erudition,  Reyner  might  justly 
Claim :  but  a  natural  partiality  urged  him  to  display  the  ancient 
honours  of  his  order,  and  his  judgment  was  the  slave  of  his  par- 
tiality. He  was  succeeded  by  Mabillon,.  an  antiquary,  of  equal 
learning,  and  superior  discernment,  who  selected  the  principal  ar- 
guments of  Reyner,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them  by  the 
addition  of  several  passages  fVoiii  ancient  apd  unpublished  manu* 
scripts.    See  Mabil.  praef.  Ssec.  l,  Bened.  Vet,  Analec.  p.  499. 
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he  might  with  propriety  assume  the  office  of  legislating 
for  those  who  owed  their  bread  to  his  liberality  :  and 
from  the' scattered  hints  of  ancient  writers  we  may  safely 
coUeAi  that  tl^e  regulations  which  he  imposed  on  his 
monks,  were  widely  diflS^rent  &om  the  statutes  of  most 
other  religious  orders  (4).  The  time  which  they  dedi- 
cated to  manual  labour,  he  commanded  to  be  enjoyed 
in  study  \  and  while  they  claimed  the  merit  of  condu^ag 
their  lay  disciples  through  the  narrow  path  of  monastic 
perfe^Uon,  he  aspired  to  the  higher  praise  of  forming 
men,  who  by  their  abilities  might  defend  the  do£b:ines» 
and  by  their  zeal  extend  the  conquests  of  the  church  (5). 
Of  these  the  most  eminent  were  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  and  enjoy^  a  distinguished  place  near  his 
person.  They  attended  him  in  his  embassy  to  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  east :  they  were  admitted  into  his  council  at  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate ;  and  they  supplied  him  with 
missionaries,  when  he  meditated  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons.  Augustine  was  proud  to  copy  the  example  of 
his  father  and  instruAor.    To  the  clergy  who  officiated 

(4)  See  Broughton,  memorial,  p.  231.  But  have  not  the  Bene- 
dictine writers  strenuously  claimed  this  pontiff  as  a  member  of 
their  institute  ?  I  shall  only  answer  that  I  have  patiently  perused 
the  dissertations  of  Reyner  (Apost.  p.  167,)  and  Mabillon  (Anal, 
vet.  p.  499) :  and  am  still  compelled  to  think  with  Baronius,  (An, 
581,  viii.)  Broughton,  (Mem.  p.  244,)  Smith,  (Flores  hist.  p.  81,) 
Henschenius  and  Papebroche,  (Act.  San.  tom.  2  Mart.  p.  123^,) 
Thomassin,  (De  vet.  et  nov.  discip.  1.  iii.  c.,24,)  Baanage,  (AnnaL 
anno  581,)  and  Gibbon,  (vol.  iv.  p.  457,)  that  their  claim  is  un- 
founded.   See  also  Sandlni,  Vit.  Pontif.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

(5)  The  institute  of  St  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt 
to  unite^  as  much  as  possible,  the  clerical  with  the  monastie  pro- 
fession.   Bergier,  Diction.  Theol.  art.  communaute. 
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in  his  cathedral^  he  associated  several  of  his  former 
brethreoi  as  his  advisers  and  companions  :  and  for  the 
remainder  he  ere^ed  a  spacious  x^onasterj,  which,  as  far 
as  circuoostances  would  permit^  was  an  exafk  copy  of  its 
prototype  in  Rome.  Of  the  spiritual  progeny  of  this 
establishment  we  have  no  accurate  history.  That  the 
neighbouring  convents  received  their  first  inhabitants 
from  Canterbury,  and  carefully  observed  the  regulations 
of  the  parent  monastery,  is  highly  probable :  whether  at 
any  later  period,  previously  to  the  reform  of  St  Dunstan^ 
they  abandoned  their  ancient  rule,  and  adopted  the  Bene- 
diAine  institute,  is  a  subjedl  o^  more  doubtful,  but  unim- 
portant controversy  (6). 

2«  Eight  and  forty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  re- 
quested a  supply  of  missionaries  from  the  Scottish  monks. 

(6)  The  rule  of  St  Gregory  was  observed  at  Canterbury  till  the 
yea^  630,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pope  Honorius^  (vea- 
tram  dilectionem  sectantem  magistri  et  capitis  sui  St  Gregorii  r^ 
gulam.  Bed.  11, 18.)  The  privilege  of  chusing  their  own  abbots, 
a  claim  which  distinguished  the  Benedictines,  is  said  to  have  beeri 
granted  to  the  monks  by  Adeodatus,  in  673,  (Wilk.  p.  4S.)  But 
this  charter  may  be  reasonably  suspected,  aa  the  archbishop  con- 
tinued after  that  period  to  nominate  the  superiors  of  all  the  monas- 
teries in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  (Ibid.  p.  57.)  At  the  distance  of 
four  hundred  years,  kiifg  Ethelred  introduced  Benedictme  monks 
into  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  Saxon  copy  of  the  charter,  which  he 
gave  on  that  occasion,  is  nude  to  say  that  they  were  of  the  'same 
description  as  the  companion^  of  St  Augustine,  (op  ^8e]ie  b^fo*  \t 
fCf  Aujuf rinuf  hit>eji  ro  bjiohre.  Wilk.  p,  282.  Mores  Com- 
ment, de  JElf.  p.  88.)  It  is  however  observable,  that  in  the  latin j^ 
which,  from  the  signatures,  appears  to  have  been  the  authentic 
copy,  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found,  (Wilk.  p«  284.  Mores,  p, 
84.) 
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Columba,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Neils  ia  Ireltxidl»  bj 
his  preaching  and  miracles  had  converted  the  barbaroot 
inhabitants  of  Caledonia ;  and  the  gratitude  of  his  pro- 
selytes recompensed  his  labours  with  the  donation  of  the 
isle  of  Icolmkille,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrides 
(7).  His  memory  was  long  cherished  with  every  testi- 
mony of  veneration  by  the  northern  nations.  The  cus- 
toms which  his  approbation  had  sandified  in  thw*  eyes,, 
were,  with  pious  obstinacy^  perpetuated  by  his  disciples : 
his  monastery  was  seleAed  for  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland^  Scotland,  and  Norway  (8) ;'  and  the 
provincial  bishops,  though  in  their  episcopal  fun^onli 
they  preserved  the  superiority  of  their  order,  in  other 
points  submitted  to  the  mandates  of  the  abbot,  as  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  Columba  :  a  singular  institution,  of 
which  no  other  example  is  rec<^ded  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  (9). 

From  this  monastery  came  Aidan,  the  successful  apos- 
tle of  Northumbria.  During  the  course  of  his  labours 
the  missionary  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  patron  Colum- 
ba \  and  after  his  example^  requested  permission  to  retire 
from  the  court,  and  fix  his  residence  in  some  lonely 
island,  where  his  devotions  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  men.  His  petition  was  granted. 
Lindisfame^  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Northumbrian 

(7)  Bed.  U  iiL  c.  3.    Chron.  Sax.  p.%\.    An.  560. 

(8)  See  Bvchfiioan,  (Renun  Scotic.  1.  i.  p.  98.)  A  chart  of  the 
island  is  given  in  the  tide  page  of  Pinkerton's  VSt.  antiq.  Sancto- 
nim  in  Scotia. 

(9)  Bed.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  That  Cotumba  acknowledged  himself  in-» 
ferior  to  bishops,  is  evident  from  his  life  by  Adgmnan^  (1.  i.  c.  45^ 
ed :  Pinkerton,  p.  93.)  • 
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coast)  was  peopled  with  a  colony  c^  Scotttdi  monks ;  aifd 
in  their  company  the  iMshop  spent  the  hours,  which  were 
Aot  devoted  to  the  exerci^  of  the  episcopal  functions. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  zealous  imitators  of 
his  condttA ;  aiid  from  the  monastery  of  Aidan,  the  in- 
stftute  was  rapidly  difiused  through  the  kingdoms  of  Ber- 
nicia  and  Deirai  Mercia  and  East-Anglia. 

The  rale  which  was  foUowed  by  these  disciples  of  Co* 
lumba,  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  by  any  latin  writer  : 
and  the  Irish  copies  which  have  been  pret&ryedf  are 
written  m  a  language,  that  has  hitherto  eluded  the  skiH 
of  the  most  patient  antiquary  (10).  But  Bede^  in  di&r* 
ent  parts  of  his  works,  has  borne  the  most  honourable 
testimony  to  their  virtue.  With  a  glowing  pencil  he 
displays  their  patience,  their  chastity,  their  frequent  me* 
ditation  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  their  indefrtigaUe 
efforts  to  attain  the  summit  of  christian  perfeftion.  They 
chose  for  their  habitation  the  most  dresoy  situations  :  no 
motives  but  those  of  charity  cdukl.draw  them  from  their 
ctUs }  and,  if  they  appeared  in  public,  their  objeA  was 
to  reconcile  enemies,  to  instniA  the  ignorant,  to  discou- 
rage vice,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
little  property  which  they  ebjoyed  was  conunon  to  all. 
Pov^srty.  they  esteemed  as  die  surest  guardian  of  virtue : 
and  the  benefaOions  of  die  opulent  Aey  respeftfiilly  de* 
dined,  or  instaody  employed  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  indiget^  One  only  stain  did  he  discover  in  their 
charaAer,  an  immoderate  esteem  for  their  forefatbersb 
which  prompted  them  io  prefer  their  own  customs  t^  the 
consent  of  ail  other  chrisitiism  churches :  but  this  he  pi« 

(10)  Usher,  Brit.  eccl.  antiq.  p.  919. 
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otisly  trusted  wotM  disappear  in  the  bright*  effblgence  of 
their  virtues  .(H)* 

S.  While  the  disciples  of  Gregory-ih  the  south,  and 
those  of  Columba  in  the  north,  were  laboiu*ing  to  diffuse 
their  respeflive  institutes,  the  attention  of  the  C(Hitinental 
christians  was  called  to  another  order  of  monks,  who 
gradually  supplanted  all  their  competitors,  and  still  exist 
in  catholic  countries,  distinguished  by  their  leaiming, 
their  riches,  and  their  numbers^  For  their  cnrigin  they 
were  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  BenediA,  a  native  of  Norcia9 
who,  in  the  commhicement  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
avoid  the  contagious  example  of  the   Roman  youth» 

'buried  himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  a  deep  and  lonely 
cavern,  amid  the  mountains  of  Subiaco.  Six  and  thirty 
months  the  yoimg  hermit  passed  in  this  voluntary  prison^ 

,  unknown  to  any  except  his  spiritual  diredor,  a  monk  of 
an  adjacent' monastery :  but  a  miracle  betrayed  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  ;  his  example  diffused  a  similar 
ardour  around  him ;  and  his  deseit  was  quickly  inhabited 
by  twelve  confraternities  of  monkr,  who  acknowledged 
and  revered  him  as  their  jparent  and  legislator.  But  the 
fame  of  Benedift  awakenied  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours. 
Their  calumnies  compelled  him  to  quit  his  solitude,  and^ 
he  retired  to  the  simimit  of  mount  Cassino^  in  the  aiici^tt 
territcnry  of'  the  Volsci.  There  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  ids  years  in  the  pra&ke  of  evefy  monastic  virtue,  and 
the  possession  of  those  bcmours  whs«^  that  age  was  ac- 
customed to  confer  on'  superior  sanctity.  To  his  care 
the  patricians.  dF  Rome  intrusted  the  education  of  their 
children;  his  cell  was  visited  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages,  who  solicited  his  benedi^Hon ;  and  Totila^- 

-  •  •  4  ' 

(11)  Bed.  hirt.  1.  iii.  c.  17,  26.  -         . 
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the  haughty  conqueror  of  Italy,  condescended  t?o  ask  tl^e 
advicei  and  trembled  at  the  stern  reproof  of  the  holy  ab* 
bot. 

During  the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  tlie 
rtetreat  of  St  Anthony  into  the  desert,  the  monks  had 
gradually  degenerated  from  the  austere  virtue  of  their 
founders :  and  Benedi£l  composed  his  rule,  not  so  much 
to  restore  the  vigour,  as  to  prevent  the  total  extinction  of 
the  ancient  discipline.  "  The  precepts  of  monastic  per- 
*«  feftion,'*  says  the  humble  and  fervent,  legislator,  **  are 
^  -coittained  in  the  inspired  writings :  the  examples 
•<  abound  in  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers.  But  mine 
'^^  is  a  more  lowly  attempt  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  a 
'<  christian  life,  that,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
<*  we  may  aspire  to  the  practice  of  the  sublimer  virtues 
**  (12)."«  But  the  admirers  of  monachism  were  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  his  labours.  From  Grej^ory 
the  great  his  rule  obtained  the  praise  of  superior  wisdom 
(13)}  and  the  opinion  of  the  pontiff  was  afterwards 
adopted  or  confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  latin 
church* 

In  distributing  the  various  duties  of  the  day,  Be- 
nedict was  carefhl  that  every  moment  should  be  di- 
ligently employed.  Six  hours  were  allotted  to  sleep- 
Soon  after  midnight  the  monks  arose  to  chaunt  the 
no£turnal  service ;  during  the  day  they  were  summon- 
ed seven  times  to  the  church,  to  perform  the  other 
parts  of  the  canonical  office :  seven  hours  were  em- 
ployed  in   manual  labour ;    two   in   study  i   and   the 

* 

(12)  Reg.  St  Ben.  c.  73. 

(13)  St  Greg.  dial.  1.  ii«  c.  dC. 
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small  remsdnder  waii  devoted  to  the  necessary  refeAicm 
jof  the  body  (14).  Their  diet  was  simple  but  sufficient : 
twelvei  perhaps  eighteen,  ounces  of  bread,  a  hemina  of 
vrine  (15),  and  two  dishes  of  vegetables  composed  their 
daily  allowance.  The  flesh  of  quadircqiieds  was  stri^Iy 
prohibited :  but  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  relaxed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  To  the 
colour,  the  Ibrm,  and  the  quality  of  their  dress,  he  was 
wisely  indifferent ;  and  only  recommended  that  h  sh(»ild 
be  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  la^ 
bouring  poor.  Each  monk  slept  in  a  separate  bed ;  but 
all  lay  in  their  habits,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  repair^ 
at  the  first  summons,  to  the  church.  Every  thing  was 
possessed  in  common  :  not  only  articles  of  coavemence> 
but  even  of  necessity,  were  received  and  resigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the^bbot*  No  brother  was  allowed  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  monastery  without  the  permission  of 
,his  superior :  at  his  departure  he  requested  die  prayers 
of  the  community :  at  his  return  he  lay  prostrate  in  the 
church,  to  atone  for  thedbs^KKtion  of  his  thoughts  during 
his  absence.  Whatever  he  might  have  seen  or  heard 
without  the  walls  of  the  ccmv^it,  he  was  commanded  to 
bury  in  eternal  silence  (16). 

The  favour  of  admission  w^  purchased  with  a  sevel^ 
probation.  On  his  knees,  at  the  gate,  the  postulant  re- 
quested to  be  received  ^mong  the  servwts  of  God :  but 

(14)  Reg.  St  Ben.  c.  8,  16,  48.        . 

(15)  The  exact  measure  of  the  hemina  is  unknown.  It  ha&  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  dissertations  by  the  Benedictine 
writers.  See  Nat.  Alex.  Tom.  v.  p.  462.  MabiL  Saec.  Bened.  iv. 
Tom.  i.  p.  cxvi. 

(16)  Reg.  39,  40,  22,  33,  67. 
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his  (ksiref  wer^  «»^ttd  wkli  contempts  md  Ifis  pride  was 
humbled  by  p^)r<mcbe$«  After  four  dt|^8  his  .|)erseve<- 
rance  Subdued  the  s^areat  reludance  dF  the  oabhks : .  hs 
was  successively  tifansfarr^  t6  the  at^utmenfte  of  th^ 
straugers  and  of  the  Aovifleis  ittd  an  aged  brotfaear  was 
comnuf  signed  toobierv^  his  coBdud»  and  iMtnifthioi 
ki  the,  duties  ^  his  ^pooffeision.  fiefece  the  ekptratioa  of 
the  year,  the  r^le  Was  tread  ihrioe  in  his  pcaseoce ;  and 
^ach  i^eading  w^  accioitlpauied  wi^  tbt  ftdnionitioB^  that 
he  was  still  at  liberty  to  depart.  At  last,  dh.  Ihe  amib- 
versary  of  his  admidsiaiily  he  entered  the  cbnrch»  and 
avowed  before  God  and  the  community!  his  del^mtntL- 
tion  to  spend  his  daysr  in  the  monastic  pfofesskttit  to  «6- 
£orm  his  conduA,  and  to  obey  his  st^ieriors;  The  solemtL 
.engsigement  he  subscribed  with  his  name>  and  de^^ited 
on  the  ahar  (17). 

The  l^fislator  who  wifhes  to  eitf<Mx^  th^  ,observaiiciS» 

must  punish  the  transgression  of  his  laws.    iBut  in  l^poTr 

tioning  the.  degree  of  punishment»  BenecUA  advijs^  th^ 

^perior  to  weigh  J^ot  only  the  ns^tpre  of  the  ojiEef^fii 

but  the  contumacy  of  t^e  offender*    There  w«re  mif^i 

he  observed,  which  might  be  guided  by  a  ^ei^kxeju^- 

mandi  while  others  xefu^  to  bend-^to  the^evei^s^  ct^- 

.tisemei^t*     In  his  pen4  code  he  fraduaUy  ^rocfe^ad 

irom.more  lenient  to  coercive  measures.    The  b^&q90f 

of  private  admonition  was  succeeded  by  the  disgrace  of 

-public  reproof:  «if  the  deUnqneUt  proved  insensible  to 

i^me,  he  was  sepiutated  from  the  society  of  his  brethren 

(IS) ;  and  the  continuance  of  his  obstinacy  was  rewarded 

(1^)  tthts  was  leintd  ^^0mlAUfiic«tK>ii ;  but  the  culprit  dur- 
ning  his  confinement  was  oftenwit^  and^neoledby  the  sehipetae, 
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wth  the  ixyii^oti  <^  corpoi^l  pmu^hmant.  As  ^  last  re- 
source, the  confraternity  assembled  in  the  church  by  or- 
:der  of  the  superior,  and  recommended,  with  fervent 
prayer,  their  rebellious  brother  to  the  mercy  and  grace 
:of  the  Abnighty*  He  was  then  expelled^  but  the  gates 
cf 'the  convent  were  not  shut  toTepeatancei.  Tlirice  the 
returning  sinner  might  exped  to  be  recei>^  with  kind- 
ness in  the  ^utns  of  an  indulgent  father :  but  the  fourth 
relapse  filled  up  his  measure  of  iniquityi  and  he  was 
^jeAed  for  ever  (19). 

From  mount  Cassino  and  the  desert  of  Subiaco,  die 
Benediftine  order  gradually  diffused  itself  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  Latin  churdi.  The  merit  of  introduc-* 
-ing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saxons,  was  claimed  by 
St  Wilfrid  (SO).  That  prelate,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles,  had  conversed  with  the  disciples  of 
St  BenediA)  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
Scottish  disciplme  at  Lindisfame,  he  bore  a  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  superior  excellence  of  their  institute.  Having 
afterwards  obtained  a  -copy  of  the  Benedi£tine  rule,  he 
estaUished  it  in  the  inonasteries  which  were  immediately 
dependent  on  him,  and  propagated  it  with  all  his  influ- 
ence through  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia. 
CX  the  success  of  his  labours  we  n^ay  form  an  estimate 
'from  the  thousands  of  monks,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 

id  tft,  seniortt  sapientes,  {Btiu  reg.  t»  S7.)  Does  not  this  passage 
unfold  the  mystery  which  antiquaries  have  discovered  Ifi  the  Sem- 
pectsB  of  Croyland  ? 

(19)  St  Ben.  reg.  c  29^29, 

:t80)  Nonne  ego  curavi,  quomodo  vitam  raonacherum  secundum 
.Teguknn  S»  Benedict!  patrie,  qu^ai  nulhis  iki  prior  Invexit,  consti- 
-JUitmnJ    Wilfrid  apud  Edd.  c.  4i 
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4t8gra9e}  bunei^ed  the  loss  of  their  guide  and  beiie£Mi- 
tor  (21)«  Tet  the;  zesd  of  Wilfrid  was  tempered  <with 
prudence.  If  he  pr^erred  the  foreign  institute*  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  merit  of  the  discipline  previously  adopted 
by  his  countrymen :  many  customs  which  experience  had  ' 
shewn  to  be  useful,  and  antiquity  had  rendeiped  venera^ 
bk)  he  carefully  retained ;  and  by  amalgamating  them 
.  with  the  ri^^  of  StBenediA,  greatly  improved  the  state 
.of  monastic  discipline  {22). 

Contemporary  with  Wilfrid,  and  the  companion  of 
his  youth,  was  Bennet  Biscop,  the  celebrated  abbot  of 
Weremoudi*    At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  quitted 
.  the  court  of  his  friend  and  patron  Oswijj^  king  of  Nor*    u./ 
thumbria,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  capital  of  the       ' 
christian  world*     His  intention  was  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic  profession  :  but  he  wished  previously  to  visit  the 
places,  in  which  it  was  practised  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion.   With  pious  curiosity  he  perused  the  rules,  and 
observed  the  manners  of  sevjenteen  among  .the  most  cele- 
brated foreign  monasteries ;   thrice  he  venerated  the  sa- 
.  cred  remains  of  the  apostles  at  Rome  ;  and  two  years  he 
;  ^nt  among  the  cloistered  inhabitants  of  the  small  isle  of 
.  .Lani»rvh<>  g^^G  him  the  relij^us  habit,  and  admitted  him 

(21)  MulU  millia.    Edd.  c.  21. 

(82)  Revertens  cum  regula  Benedict!  instituta  ecdesiaruni  Dei 
melioravit.  Edd.  c.  14.  In  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  St  Pun- 
8tan»  (AposL  Bened.  app.  par.  s,  p.  80),  and  the  letter  of  St  Ethel- 
wold  to  the  monks  of  Egnesham,  (Wanley's  MSS.  p.  1 10»)  may  be 
seen  several  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Saxon  monks. 
St  Wilfrid,  instead  of  leaving  to  his  disciples  the  choice  of  their 
future  abbot,  as  was  ordered  by  the  Benedictine  rule,  chose  him 
himself,  and  ordered  them  to  obey  him.  fedd.  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  60| 
61.    See  also  Butler's,SS.  lives,  March  12. 
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c'oAptdiiM  'ArcKbisii($|p  tli^Ad^  t&  Engtand,  u  ftJt 
^dearidifiSii^ifAiA-^  1^  Ws  iflfhiHcd  V  ^^  ^^^ 
?fflfe^eiTtftwfft'«f'th*-W(hitedfCanftrt>rfrSr.    Sift  >dds 

^ffi(!  VakaVi^,  %n&')fte1ttiB(fr  itfm  pJgfUhvge  Was ^m^ 
'¥epiia%mi»hat  'he  'coktifle^M  ^a  VdifaUe  '<f6tl«AioA '^ 
'lkl6lEs,  ^<{frtJ^,  3tidTl£n.  A^'^9  rettao,  hi  vis  Vi- 
ceived  with  joy  and  veneration  by  EglHd,  kii^  ef  Ncfrtb^ 
<iidf8n^,  iHiaiol^l^Ined  frokit^'inil^cence  of  tfti^^ce, 
'^  i^ciom  doihi^  n»«r  tNe  trtbtiA  i^  the  riVer  W«i-e>  tin 
'^Idh  life  BUhlu  fif^^JilbtK&tefy,  ^Mkkted  In  IffMaAr  of 
Bttetfer.  "rtieireptitaWSiiStfBeifobf^HyrtftRliffiMthe 
tmiUbeT  of  Hs  ffistS^l«';  »H«rtwlr  dortMioii  *oih  "l*e  Hrig 
=Wfabled  Tiirfi  '<6  eWa  i  *c6lSI  >«rfwht  at  ftWo*.  On  'tie 
isoiithem  ^barik  «f  flte  TJ*fc';  'faa  sb  pit^iiftc  W*re  «fte 
'Wo  "esiAWstitBvAta,  tl^t,  'Wdifli  %  4eir  ;^!fa^  aft«r  i£« 
'3teth  'of  tSie  fcriind«r,  Yliey'tiift^UGfaed  ift  T^  tha&  six 
limdfed  'miXs  (93).  'Of^e  USi^ltle  to  <4%^  )>e 
'suigtaed  His  discipRs,  t&e  rttfe  if 'St  Befteifict  i^fcJlriHy 
ftb'rmed'tlie^ound  'irtitk.:  file  bftfnHii^^ts  'vtiicfi 'he  ' 
'^dtd  were  tht*uit  6f  Ws  -tWii  bbstiH^UBn  'durifeg  "fiu 
"ifftV**,  'aha  af  his  c6tisliiiit  Wtiflaon '  tfa  ^Kfe  'rfMre  df  his 
monasteries  (24').    From  his  labours,  the  most  valuable 


St 'Benedict  with  te- 
ifromBede,  (Ibid.  p.. 
mended  to  tlie  monki, 
'[Alc.'ep.  49;)  Hence 
TDouth  Were  BehtKTic- 
in  of  one  regulation  it 
ede,  on  the  founder  of 
the  Benedict,  whose 


m^,  yr^W^  h^  fjcqcug^  hf^Gz^^  thejr  were  tau^^t 
tb^  ^s  of  i»Jife»^  glaffc.  and  of  b^ldiqg  with  stone :  thf ; 
fow^  ^jii^tifl^s  wit^  ^C^.  l|^e  d^cpm^:his  c^urchei, 
c5F/^tjef  9|t|BaJgts  zp  i^tiog;   aj^d  the  maqiy,  ^luDfji^* 

i«^. mm}^^  ? W*t  1lf^*f^?^S<S^* ^^(?  *^  t:^e:qyilfs^tiO|^ 
of  I>is.epii9ttyift9>,  th^.  ^y  ^j»?^  i^pc  ^he  p^^^^hip^^ 
of  tJbuB  RtSWIP  Wfi^wap,<?s  :   a^^.  bi3  if[?|i|Q?y  hj!|s  beifj^ 

Be4e,  ii^  the  most  glcpji^^  ^f  ^  ip^  t^^  live$.  ^  t^ 

c^BOUi^e^  Yri*  e^oftt  F:JPF-^?»^?f^  W  A^.  l^o^«  souther^ 
iis^q^  pjF  Wqrcf ^ffr.    T^f;  fprn?«^  ^^ff ^^^^  *<  »»*<>  ^ . 
fg^  (85);  fhe,  lattipr.  eje^  ,?^  5fj^jwAf.«pt  ab^^y  aj 

ruk.}vaSuitCDX«ilMdeA.]f««4AqtllltiI^U^  b|i^|t#.$^s^f^  al]^^ 
Bennet  himself  seems  to  ascribe  the  discipline  wbic)i  he;  ^stablislv^ 
e^^  to  his  own  ob^ati^ns,  fx  decern  quippe  et  septei^^onas- 
teiiis,  qu^  inter  IpDgO?  mea  crefei^.^re^in^ipnls  discuw 
tima  comperi»^c  unjgrejrsa  didiqu  ^  vpj^^  ^lix^ter  observ^nda^ 
contradidi,  (Bed.  ibid.  p.  S97.) 

(25)  Anno.  675.    Malm,  d?  jjopU  Ir^  p.,  ^44,  s^s,  sse.    Aid- 
lidm  says  pf  S^  Bep^ict, 

Primo  qui^statnit  no3^«  cintamina  vte- 
Qujditeir  optatam  tentant  cQftRohla  formam* 

J)e  Laud*  nfirgi  in  Blhlidtb.Pat,  *vehvm^ 
h3 
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he  placed  Benedi^Hne  monks,  whose  institute  Was  scarce*  * 
ly  known  in  that  province  (26).     Their  example  was  imi-  * 
tated  by  many  of  their  brethren,  who,  according  to  their 
fancy  or  their  judgment,  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less  pro-  * 
portion  the  foreign  discipline.     The  different  gradations  ' 
of  the  monastic  hierarchy,  as  it  exists  at  present,  its  pro- 
'vincials,   generals,    and  congregations,   were  then  un- 
known :  and  each  abbot  legislated  lor  his  own  subj^^, 
uncontrouled  by  the  opinion.  Or  the  commands -of^  suj[)e- 
riors.     But  the  rule  of  St  BeiiediA,  besides  other  cfeims 
to  their  esteem,  contained  one  regulation,  ^^ch  united' 
the  suffrages  of  the  i«rtiole  monastic  body.    Formerly  the 
right  of  nomi»ating  to  the  vacant  abbeys  had  been  vested  • 
in  the  bishops  of  each  diocese  (27) :  but  the  legislator  of 
Subiaco  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  this  praAice,  the 
source  of  the  most  grievous  abuses^  and  made  it  essentiiti 
to  his  rule,  that  the  superior  of  each  monastery  ^ouM  be 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  its  inhabitants  (28).    This  re«' 
gulation,  so  flattering  to  their  independefice,  wtis  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  monks  of  every  institute,  arid  was  op- 
posed with  equal  Varmth  by  several  of  the  bi^ops,  who 

(fi6J  Quse  minus  iii  ffiia  paitibu^  kalfetur.  Bulla  Cons,  apud 
Wilk.  p.  7l,an  70&. 

(^7)  Thus  St  Aldhelm  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, pro  jure,  tunc  episcoporum.  Malhi.  de  reg.  1.  i.  c.  2,  f. 
6.    Gale  S44.    Apost  Ben.  p.  20.    Wilk.  p,  57,  86. 

,(28)  Ben.  reg.  c.  64.  This,  and  the  other  monastic  exemptions, 
were  successively  granted  by  the  pontiffs,  to  secure  the  monks 
from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  certain  bishops.  Yet  there  wer^ 
many,  who  considered  the  remedy  as  more  pernicious  than  the 
disease.  See  St  Bemaid,  <De  consid.  h  iii.  c.  4),  and  Richard^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (£p.  Pet.  Blesen.  ep.  68) :  also  Fleury, 
(Difoaursviii.  CIS). 
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considered  it  as  aa  infirin^ment  of  their  ancrent  rights; 
But  the  episcopal  order  contained  within  its  bosom  the 
avowed  inrote^tors  of  the  monastic  state;  and  the  con* 
tested  privilege  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of 
popesy  and  the  charters  of  princes  (29), 

But  monasteries  were  not  inhabited  exclusively  by 
men :  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed peculiar  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saxon  ladies. 
The  weaker  frame,  and  more  volatile  disposition  of  the 
sex,  seemed,  indeed,  less  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  perpe- 
tual confinement,  and  the  ever  recurring  circle  of  vigils^. 
fasts,  and  prayers :  but  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in- 
creased the  ardour  of  theur  zeal :  they  refused  to  await 
the  erection  of  convents  in  their  native  country :  crowds 
of  females  resorted  to  the  foreign  establishments  of  Fare- 
moutier,  Chelles,  and  Andeli ;  and  the  former  of  these 
houses  was  successively  governed  by  abbesses  of  the  royal 
race  of  Hengist  (30).    But  before  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  southern  Saxons  could  boast  of  several  fer* 
vent  communities  of  nuns  under  the  guidance  of  Eans- 
wide,  Mildrede,  and  Ethelburge,  princesses  no  less  illus- 
trious for  their  piety,  than  for  their  birth.    In  Northum*> 
bria,  at  the  same  period,  the  abbess  Heiu,  the  first  lady 
among  th6  northern  tribes,  who  put  on  the  monastic  veil, 
governed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  Aidan,  z 
small  and  obscure  convent  at  Hereteu,  or  the  isle  of  the 
hart  (31).    She  was  succeeded  by  Hilda,  whose  £imily»> 
virtue,  and  abilities  reflefted  a  brighter  lustre  on  theia^- 

(«9)  Wak.  con. p.  44,  49,  71,  74.     Gale,  Sll,  S45,  S53* 

(30)  Anno  640*    Bed.  1.  iir.  c.  8. 

(31)  Hartlepool,  id.  L  iv.  c.  23. 
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stitute.  Hilda  was  aOUd  to  tkeEast^ Anglian  sindKortb- 
umbrian  princes  \  her  advice  was  resped&iU7  asked  and 
fpUowed  by  kings  and  prelates  ^  and  to  her  care  Oswiu 
cpnmiended  his  in£ant  daughter  ^fl^a^  with  adorer  o( 
one  hundred  hides  of  land  (32J.  Enriched  by  the  dooa«* 
t^ons  of  herfriends}  she  built  ^t  Whitby  a  double  moaas-*^ 
teryy  in  one  part  of  which  a  sisterhood  of  nuns,  ia.tlw 
other  a  confraternity  of  monks,  obeyed  her.  maternal  au* 
thority.  Among  her  disciples  sl^e  ^staUished.  that  com** 
munity  of  goods,  which  distinguished  the  first  christians 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  whatever  they  possessed,  was  consi* 
dered  as  the  common  property  of  alU  Their  virtue  ba» 
been  attested  by  the  venerable  Bec!^ :  and  no  less  than 
five  of  the  monks  of  Whitby  were  raised  to  the  episo^l 
dignity)  during  the  life  of  their  foundress  (3S)»  From 
Northumbria  the  institute  was  rapidly  difiusod  oter  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  been  surprised,  that  a  so* 
ciety  of  men-  should  be  si^bje^  to  the  spiritual  govern- 
nient  of  a  woman.  Tet  this  scheme  of  monastic  polity^ 
singular  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  once  adopted  in  most 
christian  countries.  Its  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  se- 
viflrityi  with  which  the  founders  of  rel^loii/5  ordei^s  have 
aiways^prohibite4.  every  species  of  tmnece9$aryiiitercour6e» 
between  their  female  disciples  9nd  pet^ons  of  t^  other 
sex«    To  preivent  it-  entirely,  was  impra£ticat>le»     The 

(S2)  Oswiu  lud  vowed  to  cpisecrate  his  daughter  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  if  he  were  successful  in  his  war  against  Penda.  Bed. 
1.  iii.  c.  24.  The  TerrsB  centnm  et  viginti  familiarum,  are  trans- 
lated by  Alfred,  hum>  zytiytt^  liit>«.  (JEVF.  vers.  p.  55eJ)  The 
hide  contained  120  acres.    Hist.  £Hen.  p.  472,  48  U 

(^S)  Bed.  1.  iii.  c  24.    1.  iv.  c.  23. 


»1 

ffmOiamt  of  the  sacred  xoim^  haA  9imp  b^n  the  ex* 
dssiTe  pf  ivHege  of  the  men :  a&d  the j  alone  were  ^ble 
tc^ support  the  &tigues  of  hsishandrjs  andcondu^  the  ex« 
t^isive  estatesi  vhich  many  convents  had  received  &om 
die  pi^y  ef  thdr  benefafiiors.  But  it  was  conceiyed  that; 
the  difficnky  tiight  be  diminisbed,  i£  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved: apd  with  this  view,  some  monastic  legislators 
devised  the  pbn  of  establi^ing  double  monasteries.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  edifice,  destined  to  receive  the  virgins 
who  had  dedicated  their  chastity  to  God,  was  ereAed  a 
boikUfig  &r  the  residence  of  a  society  of  monks  or  ca- 
nons, whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  and  su^ 
peximend  the  external  economy  of  the  community.  The 
mortified  Mid  rdigious  life,  to  which  they  had  bound 
thetnedives  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  was  sup- 
posed to  render  them  superior  to  ttoiptation :  and  to  re* 
m6ve  even  the  suspicion  of  evil,  they  were  striftly  for- 
bidden to  ei^ter  the  enclosure  of  the  women,  except  on 
particulatr  occasions,  with  tbt  permissioti  of  the  superior, 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  But  the  abbess  retain- 
ed the  supreme  controul  over  the  monks,  as  well  as  the 
nuns ;  their  prior  depended  on  her  choice,  and  was  bound 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  her  instru£Hons  (34).  To  St 
0>lumban  this  institute  was  indebted  hv  its  propagation 
in  tWice ;  and  from  the  houses  of  his  order,  which  were 
lon^  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Saxon  ladies,  it  was  pro- 

(d4)  As  I  am  not  aoqui^to^  wkl|  any  writer,  who  has  profess- 
effiy  treated  this  6iii||ect,  I  h^Me  beep^^gpxnpelled  to  glean  a  few 
hhxts  from  tke  works  of  the  ancient  hastorianji.  An  establiahment 
of  neaxiy  a  limilar  naUire, existed  $t  ^miremont,  in  Lorrain,  till 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  torrei^  0f  the  Frqich  revolution.  Sec 
note  (D). 
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bably  introduced  into  England.    Dinring  the  two  fast 
centuries  after  the  tfonversion  of  our  ancestors,  the  pim-^ 
cipal  nunneries  were  establbhed  on  this  plan :  nor  are  we 
certain  that  there  existed  any  others  of  a  different  de- 
scription (S5).    They  were  held  in  the  highest  esitimft* 
tion:     the   most    distinguished  of   the  Saxon  female 
saints,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates,  were  edu- 
cated in  them :    and  so  edifying  was  the  deportment  of 
the  greatest  part  of  these  communities,  that  the  bveath-of 
slander  never  presumed  to  tarnish  their  character.    The 
monastery  of  Coldingham  alone  forms  an  exceptioi^ 
Hie  virtue  of  some  among  its  iahabctaats,  was  more  am- 
biguous :  and  an  accidental  fire,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  confirmed  the  suspidons  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
knowledge  of  their  dishonour  {SSJ.    The  account  wa» 
received  with  the  deepest  sorrow  by  St  Cnthbert,  the 
pious  bishop  of  Lindisfame:  and  in  the  anguish  of  his 
zeal,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  exclude  every  female 
from  the  threshold  of  his  cadiedral.    Hb  wUl  wiw  rc^ligiT 
ously  obeyed  \  and  for  several  centuries.no  woman  en» 

(35)  That  the  monasteries  of  Faremoutier,  Chelles,  and  Andeli, 
were  double,  appears  from  Bede^  (U  ilL  c.  8,)  and  is  proved  by> 
Broughton,  (Mem.  p.  943.y  Among  the  Saxoni,  the  principal  at 
least  were  of  the  same  institute;  Whitby,  (Bed.  L  iv.  c.  as,.  Vit* 
Cuth*  c.  24,)  Berking,  (Id.  c.  7,)  Coldingham,  (Id.  c.  25,)  Ely, 
(Id.  c.  19,)  Wenlock,  (Bonif.  ep.  21,  p.  29,)  Repandun,  (Gale,  p. 
243.  Wigor,  p.  568,)  and  Winbum,  (Mab.  Saec.  s,  Vit.  St  Ltob» 
p.  246.)  See  also  Bed.  !•  iiL  c  xi.  and  Leland's  collectanea,  (yol» 
^i.  p.  117.)  At  Beverley,  a  monastery  of  monks,  a*^college  of  ca»^ 
nons^  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  obeyed  the  same  abbotw  Mong.  Ang.. 
Toh  i.  p.  170.    Lei.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  p.  loa 

'36)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 


tered  with  itfipunity  any  cS  the  diiirchesi  in  which  the 
tody  of  the  saint  had  reposed  (S7).  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  xmiforttnie  at  Coldiagfaam,  and  the  disapproba- 
tion of  Cuthbert,  the  institute  continued  to  flourish,  till 
the  ravages  of  the  pagan  Danes  levelled  with  the  ground 
the  double  monasteries,  together  with  every  oth»  sacred 
e^fice,  which  existed  within  the  range  of  their  devasta- 
tions (58). 

(57)  Sim.  Dunel.  hist*  ecc.  Dun.  p.  102.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  women)  a  new  church  was  built,  and  called  the  green 
kirk.  Ibid.  A  similar  regulation  was  observed  in  several  of  the 
monasteries  of  St  Columban,  in  France.  See  Butler's  88.  lives» 
Sept.  5.   Mab.  pnef*  i.  Sue.  s»  cxxxvii. 

(58)  Anothor  order  of  religious  womeii«  whose  existence,  it 
seems,  had  long  been  forsotten,  was  descried  by  one  of  our  most 
learned  antiquaries*  Spehnan  had  observed  that  the  Saxons  al- 
ways made  a  dlstinc^on  between  Nonna  and  Monialis  in  Latin, 
and  Nunna  and  Mynekin  in  their  own  language :  whence  he  in- 
fenredy  that  the  latter  must  have  been  the  wives  of  married  clergy- 
men, by  whose  enemies  they  had  been  branded  with  the  name  of 
mynekin  from  minne^  a  Oothic  word  of  no  very  decent  sigoitica- 
tioA,  (Spd.  con.  p.  5S9«  WifiL*  con.  p.  894.)  It  were  4iflScult  to 
err  more  egi^giouiJy.  From  the  excerpu  of  Egbert  of  York  we 
learn,  that  the  mynekias  were  woxnen,  <<  who  had  consecrated 
•*  themselves  to  God,  who  had  vowed  their  virginity  to  God,  and 
<*  who  were  the  spouses  of  Christ"  «e  Ijot)e  jjlpvaa  beo^  jehal- 
jo^De.  *}  h]^}ia  ^ehar  Coioe  ;^ehacan  habba]».  Wilk.  p.  1S4,  11.  Ve 
]j<me  j^ljnun  bepe^^o^  bi|>  to  b^iy^.  Ibid.  p.  1S6.  1^  Uo^otj'  hjif^ 
bi|>  {ehacen.  Ibid.  p.  lSl,xviii.  The.  truth  is,  that  the  myne- 
kins  were  so  called  from  the  Saxon  <  munuc/  because  they  ob* 
served  the  rule  of  the  monks,  while  the  nuns  observed  the  rule  of 
the  canons.  This  distinction  is  dearly  marked  in  the  Codex  con* 
stitutiorium  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  which  the  mynekins  are 
<;las9ed  with  the  monks,  and  ordered  to  practise  the  same  duties : 
and  the  nuns  are  classed  with  the  priests,  and  commanded  like 


Saxons.    In  tbe?  dimil?iitiw  ftf  rio?^,  t^ 

fasts  sad  prai^Si  904  tji^  iwbftPB^Nm  pa^.flf  infjtjriffl; 

all  equatty  ado(«0^  tlb#  t&Jffe  wgag^infiiffft^  w1mc)x  v^ 

an  unlimited  submission  to  the  lawful  commands  of  t})/e^ 
superiors,  2,  a  life  of  perpetual  celxbtcy^^  and  S^  a  volun* 
tary  renunciation  of  private  pi*operty. 

1.  In  the  language  q{  mon^ic  djspiplin^i  the  mqst, 
iiiq)Qrteit  of  the  vwtrma  »%K  9r«  ^pi  absolutely  i^r 
posed  on  every  christian^  is  ol^itncQ  (9A}.  The  n^t^. 
ral  penreisity  al  the.  humm  ni^  i«  c<9¥>^<^l)ed  as  t^ 
source  of  every  moral  disorder ;  a^d  .ti»  pr^mut  it  |rw^ 
seeking  forbidden  gratificatifms,  it  diouldrefig»  the  right 
of  deciding  for  itself,  and  be  taught  to  submit  on  all  oc<» 
cystous  to  the  determination  of  another*  He^  who  as- 
pires to  the  praise  of  ^  true  rdigipp^^  9Hjg;ht#  ^(^Qqrdin^ 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  VMrai  m^idgf»  tofj^  ^t  ik^ 
disposal  of  his  superior,  aU'^^lacaltittoflita.saia^.awt 
all  the  powers  of  his  body  (40).  In  the  ride  .whiohSt 
Punsjtan  promulgated  for  the  observance  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa:>EO|i,mQi^t;ftri^s,  li^^.b^^seei^  the  extent  to  which  this 

bam  -J  cUfoyrre  bi^f^P^o*    Qod.  Jim.  l^i. 

(S9)  Totamonaehoramyjtaa^siinpiicftafi^CPOSistitQJbediei^i^ 
Alcuin.  ep.  59. 

(40)  Quibus  nee  corpora  sua  nee  voluntates  licet  habese  iu  pM* 
pria  potestate.   Reg^  S.  Bened.  c.  S3. 
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vDixbn  vnh  twi'icd^  it  i^gaUfAl  ndt  txity  tht  xnlbre  ia^ 
i^p^iot  ^pmntB^  but  deteexds'totlii^  mmntttt  ^HurCkubo:^.; 
Teqott^stte  .^lormistioti  ^of  ijw  siqpMor  for  tbe  olo^  or- 
^nfiiry  oflkrm  tif  li&  ^  ^hd  sever^l^  xonctemiis  the  broi. 
-dflr,  tMio  im  uiff  loccarigti  ^loti  piresitme  to  detefc- 
'^nhi^ibr'htmleti^  witlMBQt  tavhqgn^ked  aad  o6btaii»d 
thie  srivk^  or  nftiftr  tbe  xtemmd  of  fais  akhdt  {^l). 
Hist  xibeAi€ac^  ^wtidk  n  r^qanred^  must  be  prompt 
4mi  thise^l ;  4t  icocttinf ses  ^die  decbtoiis  of:  tike  judg- 
bCMft  "ho  testhtiithb  rtsohnes  of  die  wMl  (42):  but  it 
adtnks  of  ^dne^xcepcba.  Wbeh  tl»  cominaiMts  of  the 
««p«rk>r  ai«  tomrary  'to  tlie  law  of  God,  the  monk  is 
^Bkliorted  to  idxraw  xff  tbe  stadBhis  of  (AedieiuMb,  and 
ibildfytb  Ibttsirrd  tile  <W>iiiis  and  vengeanoe  of  bis  dsbot, 
>fM)i^r  tUsd  im«r  iUe^isptebsm^  of  die  Abn^lity  (4d). 
^9.  To<)bedi^fin3e-tras  Padded. tbe *stri£ifest  attention  Ho 
fdlteeity.  Ttte  M^  ^cdmiaeinktiobs  With  wlacb  tUs 
"dtoe  fe  'fif^tioiied  in  the  inspired  Writib^  bad  given  it 
%  di^tingldbhed  ^(isice  in  dir  esteem  of  the  first  christaaas. 
dlkd^ly  tss  the  domnteiMenHaitiof  ;the  second  oenttiry, 
^^c&Mc  ntsa^Amii%  of  bo&  ^sexes,  whb  hM  devbted 
^^tamtW^^t  ^  iSe  of ^pldrpefual  vdHinhy  (44)/,  and  their 

(41)  *l<J\rilti8  ^tfi5pt'J^«"^*'c(ii^^«1>a*^**^  «tt*r  et  qttdsir()nipria  i^. 

\4^)  R^.^  G6luri(b.  c.  1 .  Tleg.^St ^*iw«l»  c.  ^5.    Ibid.  t.  5, 7. 

(43)  'Kdmckctiditu^t  8tiVd$(i,  ile^ltis  c^u^  e^^i^it,  mUt  Bub- 
ffeiStt.  ^<^g.'»ptid<Jmt,i2,q.vcab.  57.. 

^^44)'St,Wst.^Ai)6Kil,  c.  ^16;  ^itith^nig.  le^. c.-s.    Vetthe'oi- 

gachy  of  Mosheim  has  discovered,  that  this  practice  owed  iti 

brigin  not  to*tW«otetrihe  ofWiciifol^lr  bdt  to  tbe  kifitoefltoeof  tlie 

' chttatc  of  Egyf t.    (iMbff. 9ttc.'ii.  p.'a,  c^ S,*!.    Ssec.  iii.ip.' «,  t. 

6.)    If  this  be  true,  we  must-  adfldre^  the  heroiADMtf  ^  (Msoat 
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exam^e  wis  eagerlf  followed  by  the  fbimdecs  of  the 
monastic  instttote,  wliose  successors^  to  the  jmseajt  «1<»]f, 
bind  themselves  in  the  most  solemn'mtoner  to  observe 
it  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Tothe  Saxons^  in  whon^ 
during  the  tide  of  com^uest,  the  opportunity  of  gratifi- 
cation had  strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions^  a 
life  of  chastity  appeared  the  most  arduous  effort  of  hu- 
man virtue :  they  revered  its  professors  as  bMigs  of  a 
nature  in  this  respeA  superior  to  their  own  (  aodleamed 
to  esteem  a  religion,  which  could  elevate  man  so  much 
above  the  influence  of  his  inclinations.  As  they  became 
acquainted  widi  the  maxims  of  the  gospd^  theit  venera- 
tion for  this  virtue  increased :  and  whoever  c(miparesihe 
dissolute  manners  of  the  pagan  Saxons,,  with  the  severe 
cdibacy  of  the  monastic  orders,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
immense  number  of  male  and  female  reduses,  i^ho,  with- 
in a  century  after  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine,  had  vobm- 
tarily  embraced  a  life  of  perpetual  contin^cy.  Nor 
was  the  pious  enthusiasm  c<mfined  within  the  walls  of 
convents :  there  ^ere  many,  who  in  the  midst  of  coiHts, 
and  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  emukted  the  strictest 
chastity  of  the  cloister.  Of  these,  Edilthryda  may  be 
cited  as  a  remarkable  example.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anna,  the  king  of  the  East-^Angles^  and  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  <^  virginity. 
But  her  secret  wish  was  opposed  by  the  policy  of  her 
friends,  and  she  was  compelled  to  marry  Tondberft, 
Ealdorman  of  the  Grirvii.  Her  entreaties,  however, 
moved  the  breast  of  her  husband ;  and  compassion,  per- 

^inliabitants,  who  in  their  hanims  have  subdued  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  ii^rodttced  the  difficult  practice  of  polygamy«  in 
lieu  of  the  tasy  virtue  of.  chastity. 
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hapsTeligioni  prompted  him  to  respe£k  her  chastity.  At 
fai$  death  she  retired  to  a  solitary  mansion  m  the  unfre- 
quented iste  of  Ely :  but  her  relations  invaded  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  retreat,  and  offered  hw  in  marriage  to 
Egfrid,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria,  a  prince 
who  had  scarcely  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  Not- 
withstanding her  tears,  she  was  delivered  to  the  care  of 
his  messengers,  and  conduced  a  relufhint  viAimto  tiie. 
Nortfamnbrian  court.  Her  constancy,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  his  passion  :  and  after  preserving  her  virginity 
-during  the  space  of  twelve  years,  amid  the  pleasures  of 
-die  palace,  and  the  solicitations  of  her  husband,  she  ob- 
-tained  his  permission  to  take  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
of  Coldingham  (45).  Absence  revived  the  affection  of 
Egfrid :  he  repented  of  his  consent ;  and  was  preparing 
to  take  her  by  force  from  he^r  convent,  when  she  escaped 
to  her  former  residence  in  Ely.  After  a  certain  period^ 
her  reputation  attraded -round  her  a  sisterhood  of  nuns, 
amotig  whom  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the 
praftice  of  every  monastic  duty,  and  distinguished  by  her 
^perior  fervour  and  superior  humility  (46). 

(45)  Notwitlntanding  the  prohibition  of  Utttchinton,  (Hist  aad 
Ant.  of  Durham,  p.  17>)  I  have  ventured  on  the  authority  of 
Bede,  (Hist.  1.  iv«  c.  19, 25^)  to  place  Edilthrydaat  Coldingham. 

<46}  Ibid.  Hist.  EUensia,  p.  6B1.  Hume  observes,  (Hist,  c  1,  p. 
31,)  that  Eglrid  died  without  children,  because  his  wife  refused 
to  violate lier  vow  of  chastity.  He  should,  however,  have  added, 
that  the  king,  at  the  time  of  their  separation,  was  only  twenty-six 
fears  of  age,  that  he  married  a  second  wife,  and  that  he  lived  with 
her  fourteen  years.  EgfHd  came  to  the  throne  in  670,  separated 
from  Edilthryda  in  671,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  685.  Com- 
pare Bede,  (1.  iv.  c  19,  S6,)  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  an.  670, 
67S,  679. 
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To  secure  the  chastity  q£  their  disciples^  the  lej^shtQir$ 
of  the  monks  had  iadopted  the  most  effeAual  precautions^ 
which  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  necQ$sity  of 
mortifying  every  irregtdar  inclination  was  inculcated 
both  by  precept  and  example.  The  sobriety  of  their 
medsi  and  the  mean^otss  of  their  dre$s»  perpetually  re* 
called  to  their  mind%  that  they  had  renounced  the  world 
and  its  concupiscencet  and  had  dedicated  their  souk  and 
bodies  to  the  service  of  the  Deity*  They  were  com^aand* 
ed  to  deep  in  the  same  room :  and  a  lamp)  which  was 
kept  burning  during  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  -exposed 
the  conduft  of  each  individual  to  the  eye  of  the  superior. 
The  ^es  of  the  convent  were  shut  against  the  intrusioi^ 
of  strangers :  visits  of  pleasure  and  even  of  business  were 
forbidden :  and  the  monk»  whom  the  necessities  of  the 
community  £Drced  from  his  cell,  was  constantly  attende^i^ 
during  his  absence^  by  two  companions  (47).  To  the 
precautions  of  prudence»  were  added  the  motives  of  rali^ 
gion.  The  praises  of  chastity  were  sung  by  the  poets» 
and  extolled  by  the  preachers :  its  votaries  were  twf^ 
to  conuder  themselves  as  the  immaculate  <<  qxnises  of 
^<  the  lamb;"  and  to  them  was  promised  the  transcendent 
leward,  winch  die  book  oF  the  A^alypse  d^dcribeis  as 
reserved  for  those,  **  who  have  not  been  defiled  with 
<<  women.**  But  where  thousand  imife  in  the  same 
puhuit,  it  is  impossible  that  ^U  should  i>e  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  or  persevere  with  equal  riesolutipn.  Qf 
these  recluses  there  undoubtedly  must  have  been  som^ 
whom  passion  or  seduction  prompted  to  violate  their  so* 
Ic"^  engagement :   but  the  unsullied  repmation  of  ^ii 


(47)  Wilk.  cone.  p.  d?*  loo.    ApaeiL  Bened..  app.  par.  ^  p.  *i^. 
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immense  majority  contributed  to  cast  a  vefl  over  the 
shame  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  bore  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  constancy  of  their  own  virtue,  and  the 
vigilance  of  their  superiors. 

3.  A  voluntary  renunciation  of  property  was  the  third 
condition,  required  frdm*  the  proselyte  to  the  monastic 
state.    The  saviour  of  mankind  had  denounced  the  se- 
verest  woes  against  the  worldly  rich :  and  to  his  appro- 
bation of  a  life  rf  poverty  was  originally  owing  th^  esta- 
blbhment  of  monachism.     Anthony,  a  young  Egyptian, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  to  an  extensive  estate,  was 
prompted  by  curiosity  or  devotion,  to  enter  a  church 
during  the  celebration  of  the  divine  worship.     <<  Go, 
<<  sell  that  thou  bast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
<<  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,''  were  the  first  words 
which  met  his  ear.    He  considered  them  as  the  voice  of 
heaven  dire£ted  to  lumself ;  sold  ail  his  property ;  distri- 
buted the  price  to  the  poor ;  and  retired  into  the  desert 
of  Thebais.    His  reputation  soon  attra£):ed  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples  $  aikl  the  profession  of  poverty  was 
sanctified  in  their  eyes  by  the  conduct  of  their  teacher. 
With  the   monastic    institute  this  spirit    was  diffused 
through  the  western  empire  :  and  the  same  contempt  of 
riches,  which  distinguished  the  anachor^s  of  Egypt,  was  ^ 
displayed  by  the  first  monks  of  Britain.    Wealth  they 
considered  as  the  bane  of  a  religious  life  :  the  donations 
of  their  friends,  and  the  patrimony  of  their  members, 
were  equally  refused :    and  the   labours  of  husbandry 
formed  their  daily  occupation,  and  ^provided  for  their 
support  (48).    The  same  discipline  was  anxiously  incul- 

(48)  Aug.  Sac.  Tom.  ii.  p.  645,  646. 
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cated  by  each  succeeding  legislator.  St  Benedi£t  inforn- 
ed  his  followers^  that  "  they  would  then  be  truly  monktt 
*'  when,  like  their  fathers,  they  lived  by  the  work  of 
^^  their  hands :"  and  St  Columban  exhorted  his  disciples 
**  :to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  treasure  reserved  fortbem  in 
<<  heaven*  and  to  believe  it  a  crime  not  ofily  to  have^ 
**  but.even  to  desirci  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
<*  upon  earth  (4a.)?  .  * 

The  ancient  discipline  was  loi^  observeid  in  the  east  :^ 
but  the  western  monks  gradually  departed  from  its  seve- 
rity)  and  the  departure  was  justified  by  the  prospect  of 
jgreater  advantage.    The  numerous  irruptions  of  the  bar- 

'  (49)  Tunc  vere  Monachi  sunt,  si  labore  manuum  vivunt  sicut 
patres  nostri.  St  Ben.  reg.  c.  4b.  Non  solum  superflua  eos  ha- 
bere damnable  est,  «ed  etiam  velle.  'Dum  in  <i(Blis  multum  sint 
habitViri)  parvo  extremae  necessitatis  censu  in  terns  d^bent  esse 
content!.  St  Colum.  reg.  c.  4.  He  also  composed  verses  in 
praise  of  poverty^»  some  of  which  I  shall  transcribe^  as  a  specimen 
of  his  poetic  abilities. 

O  ntmioin  fdix  parctis,  cui  sufficit  nsos, 
Corporis  ut  curam  moderamine  tempcret  aequo. 
Non  mitera  capitur  czcaque  cupidine  renixn ; 
Non  majora  cupit  quam  quae  natura  reposcit ; 
Non  lucri  cupidas  numxnis  marsupia  replet ; 
Nee  moUes  eomulat  tinearum  ad  pabuia  vestes. 
Patc^e  non  pingvi  procorat  fimge  cabalkw  ; 
y       Nee  trepido  doluit  tales  sub  pectore  curas ; 
Ne  subitis  pereat  collecta  pecunia  flammis, 
Aut  fracta  nummos  rapiat  fur  improbus  area. 
Viritur  argento  sine,  jam  sine  vivitur  aurd. 
Niidi  moKumtns^  nudo*  quoi  terra  receptat  '    ' 

X>iviti|>us  nigri  reserantur  limina  dids". 
.Pauperibusque  piis  coelestia  regna  patescuhc. 

£^,  Hunaldo  disci f,  afud  MassingJiam,  f.  411, 
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"barians  had  in  several  provinces  swept  away  the  principal 
part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  duty  of  public  instruftion  de- 
volved on  the  monks,  whose  good  fortune  had  preserved 
them  from  the  general  devastation  (50).      As  to  perform 
their  new  funftions  with  decency  and  advantage,  a  cer- 
tain fimd  of  knowledge  was  necessary,  the  pursuit  of 
learning  began  to  he  numbered  among  the  duties  of  the 
cloister;    and  the  drudgery  of  manual  labour  was  ex- 
changed for  the  more  honourable  and  more  useful  pccu- 
pation  of  study.     Monasteries  were  now  endowed  with 
extensive  estates,  adequate  to  the  support  of  their  inha- 
bitants: and  their  revenues  were  constantly  augmented 
by  the  liberality  of  their  admirers.     Yet  the  profession 
,  of  poverty  was  not  resigned.     By  the  aid  of  an  ingenious . 
though  not  unfounded  distinftion,  it  was  discovered,  that 
it  might  still  subsist  in  the  bosom  of  riches ;  and  that 
^ch  individual  might  be  destitute  of  property,  though 
the  wealth  of  tlie  community  was  equal  to  that  of  its  most 
opulent  neighbours.     Monastic  poverty  was  defined  to 
consist  in  the  abdication  of  private  property :   whatever 
the  convent  possessed,  was  common  to  all  its  members : 

(so)  Th^  first  who  admitted  the  monks  fo'holy  orders,  was  St 
Athanasius,  ipatriarck  of  Alexandria,  (Sandini  Vit.  Pont.  p.  lis, 
hot.  f).  Siricius  shortly  after  decreed  that  «uch  monks  should  be 
aggregated  to  the  clergy,  as  were  fitted  by  their  morals  and  edu- 
cation for  the  clerical  functions.  (Quos  tamen  mdrum  gravitas, 
et  vitx  ac  fidei  institutio  sancta  commendat.  Siricii  epist.  ad 
Himer.  Terrac.  c.  is.)  The  devastations  of  the  barbarians  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  employed  in  the  public  ministry :  and 
when  the  propriety  of  this  innovation  was  questioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century,  Boniface  IV.  called  a  council 
at  Rome,  and  defended  tiie  interests  ofthe  monks.  See  the  acts 
in  Smith's  appendix  to  Bede,p.  717. 
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no  in^mdual  could  advance  a  claim  in  preference  ta  Iiib 
brethren  :  and  every  suticle  both  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity^  was  received  from  the  handsj  and  surrendered  at 
the  command  of  the. abbot  (51).  These'  notions  the 
Saxon  monks  received  from  their  instructors.  To  re- 
fuse  the^OQations  of  their  friends,  would  have  been  to 
injure  the  prosperity  of  the  brotherhood  :  and  each  year 
•conducted  new  streams  of  wealth  to  the  more  cekb£ate4 
monasteries.  Many  indeed  were  left  to  languish  in  want 
and  obscurity,  but  there  were  also  many,  whose  superior 
riches  excited  the  envyt)f  the  covetous,  and  the  rapacity 
•  of  the  powerful.  The  extensive  domains  which  Oswiu 
gave  to  the  Abbess  Hilda,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Egfrid,  one  of  his  successors,  displayed  an  equal  munifi* 
cence  ia  favour  of  the  Abbot  Bennet  Biscop  (52).  When 
the  property  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Glastenbury  was  ascer- 
tained by  order  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  it  was  found  tp 
comprise  no  less  than  eight  hundred  hides  (53) :  and  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  different  estates  belonging  to  the 
monks  o^  Ely,  are  mentioned  more  than  eighty  places^, 

(51)  It  appears,  however,  from  many  instances  in  the  Saxon 
records,  that  though  the  private  monks  Were  destitute  of  prc^)er- 
ty,  the  abbot,  if  he  were  the  founder,  cbnsidered  the  nioiiastery 
and  its  dqpendencies  as  his  own,  and  di8|)osed  of  then^  by  his 

testament.  If  the  hebrwas  a  monk,  ho  became  the  abbot ;  if  a. 
layman,  he  received  the  revenue,  and  was  bound  to  mmntain  the 
monks.  See  Eddius,  (Vit.  Wilf.  c.  60,  61,)  Wilkhis,  (Conc.  p. 
84,  144,  t7t,  175,)  Mand,  (Collect  voL  i.  p.  «98,)  and  the 
charters  in  the  appendix  to  Smith's  edition  of  iBede,  (p.  764«}' 

(52)  Bed.  1.  iiL  c.  24.    Hist  Abbat  Wirem.p.  294,  295. 

(53)  Malm.  Antiq.  Ghlst  p.  314»  315. 
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sitttated  In  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cacabridge)  Su£- 
folfc,  Norfolk,  EsseX)  Hereford,  and  Huntingdon  (54). 

The  estates  of  the  monks,  like  those  of  the  clergy, 
were  liberated  from  all  secular  services :  and  the  hope  of 
participating  in  so  valuable  a  privilege,  gave  occasion  to 
a  singular  species  of  fraud,  which  cast  a  temporary  but 
unmerited  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  order.  We 
learn  from  Bede,  that  in  the  reign  of  Aldfrid,  king  of 
NorthumbHa,  certain  noblemen  had  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  consecrate  their  property  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. By  the  influence  of  friends  and  presents,  the  con« 
sent  of  the  sovereign  was  obtained  ^  and  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges  were  confirmed  to  them  by  ample  charters^ 
subscribed  with  the  signatures  of  the  king,  the  bishops, 
and  the  principal  thanes  (55).  But  their  secret  motives 
were  betrayed  by  the  sequel  of  their  conduA :  and  the 
advantages,  il-t  the  virtues  of  the  professipn,  proved  to 
be  the  objeft  of  their  pursuit.  The^  quitted  not  the  ha- 
bits nor  the  pleasures  of  a  secular  life  :  hut  were  content 
to  assume  the  title  of  abbots,  and  to  coUeA  on  some  part 
of  their  domain  a  society  of  profligate  and  apostate 
monks.  The  wife  also  was  proud  to  cc^y  the  example 
of  her  husband ;  smd  her  vanity  was  flattered  with  the  ' 
power  of  legislating  for  a  sisterhood  of  females,  as  igno- 
rant and  dissipated  as  herself.  The  success  of  the  first 
adventurers  stimulated  the  industry  of  others.  Each  sue-/ 
ceeding  favourite  was  careful  to  procure  a  similar  charter 
for  his  family  :  and  so  universal  was  the  abuse,  that  the 
venerable  Bede  ventured  to  express  a  doubt^  whether  in 

(54)  Hist.  Elien.  p,  510.    For  the  motives  of  these  donations 
seethe  preceding  chapter,  p.  117. 

(55  Anno  704. 
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a  few  years  there  would  remain  a.  soldier  to  draw  the 
sword  against  an  invading  enemy  {56y  That  respeftabie 
priest,  in  the  close  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  dedicated 
to  king  Ceolwulf,  hints  in  respedtful  terms  his  opinion  of 
these  nominal  monks  ;  but  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop 
Egbert^  he  assumes  a  bolder  totie^  and  in  the  language  of 
zeal  and.  detestation,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
speedy  period  to  so  infamous  a  pra6tice  (57),  But  the 
secular  abbots  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  existed 
in  the  other  kingdoms  no  less  than  in  that  of  Northum- 
bria.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bede  denounced  them  to  his 
metropolitan,  and  that  the  synod  of  Cloveshoe  attributed 
their  origin  to  avarice  and  tyranny  (58) :  they  survived 
the  censures  of  the  monk,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
synod ;  their  monasteries  were  inherited  by  their  descen- 
dants ;  and  for  their  extirpation  the  Saxon  church  was  in- 
debted to  the  devastions  of  the  pagan  Danes  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  {59)^ 

{56)  Decet '  prospicere  ne,  rarescente  copia  miiitiae  secularis, 

absint  qui  fines  nostros  a  barbarica  infcursione  tueantur 

omnino  deeat  locus,  ubi  filii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum 
pOBseasionem  accipere  possint.    Bed.  ep*  ad  Egb.  p.  309. 

(57)  Bed.  hist.  1.  v.  c.  24.    Ep.  ad  Egb.  Ant.  p.  309,  312* 

(58)  Wilkius  p.  95. 

(59)  Most  of  the  modem  writers,  who  attempt  to  describe  the 
Saxon  monks,  are  careful  to  consult  the  Invective  of  Bede  against 
the  secular  monasteries.  But  unfortunately,  they  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  pretended  monks  ;  and  scru- 
pulously ascribe  to  the  former  every  vice  with  which  Ji?e  re- 
proaches the  latter.  (See  Inett,  Orig.  Sax.  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
Biog.  Britan.  art.  Bede.  Henry  hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  2D9.)  Inett  has 
even  discovered,  from  Bede's  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  4hat 
on  account  of  the  general  depravity  of  the  monks,  tliose  wh« 
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It  is  against'the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  monks^ 
that  their  enemies  have  directed  the  fiercest  of  their  at- 
tacks. Wit  and  malignity  have  combined  to  expose  the 
riches  which  sprung  from  the  profession  of  poverty,  and 
the  distinftions  which  rewarded  the  vow  of  obedience^ 
From  the  discipline  of  the  cloister,  its  votaries  are  sup- 
posed ta  have  acquired  the  science  of  fraud  ahd  super- 
stition ;  the  art  of  assuming  the  garb  of  san6Hty,  to 
amuse  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  of  prostituting 
to  private  advantage  the  most  sacred  institutions.  In  in- 
vestigating the  manners  of  a  class  of  men,  who  lived  in 
a  remote  period,  it  is  always  diflScult  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  fancy :  but  if  passion  be  permitted  to 
guide  the  enquiry,  possible  are  frequently  substituted 
for  real  occurrences;  and  what  might  have  been  the 
guilt  of  a  few  individuals,  is  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
whole  body.  If,  in  the  theology  of  the  monks,  *•  to  pa- 
"  tronise  thp  order  was  esteemed  the  first  of  virtues,"  if 
they  taught  that  **  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  was-  the 
«  secure  road  to  heaven,  and  that  a  bountiful  donation. 
"  would,  without  repentance,   efiace  the  guilt  of  the 


were  diesirous  to  have  their  children  educated  virtuously,,  were 
obliged  to  send  them  abroad,  (Inett,  ibid.)  After  a  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  same  letter,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  most  remote  allusion  to  such  a  circumstance.  In 
reality,  the  tnie  monasteries  were  at  thisr  period  fiHed  vrith  men 
of  the  strictest  virtue :  and  Bede's  complaints^  were  directed  only 
against  the  noblemen,  who  madetthemselves  abbots,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  monastic  privileges^  and  against  their  followers,  who» 
without  practising,  the  duties,  assumed  the  name  and  the  dres^ 
of  the  monks. 
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«  most  dieadly  sins''  (60),  they  were  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rupters of  morality,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  But 
of  these  dodrines  no  vestige  remains  in  their  writings^ 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  source  their  modem 
adversaries  derive  the  important  information.  If  they 
had  consulted  the  venerable  Bede,  he  would  have  taught 
them,  that  <<  no  offering,  though  made  to  a  monastery, 
<<  could  be  pleasipg  to  the  Almighty,  if  it  proceeded  from 
<^  an  impure  conscience"  (61) ;  from  the  council  of  Cal- 
cuith,  they  might  have  learnt,  that  ^  repentance  was  then. 
«  only  of  avail,  when  it  impelled  the  sinner  to  lament  his 
<<  past  o&nces,  and  restrained  him  from  committing 
«  them  again"  (62) ;  and  in  the  a£h  of  the  synod  of 
Cloveshoe  they  might  have  seen,  how  repugnant  such  in- 
terested morality  was  to  the  genuine  dofbine  of  the 
Saxon  church.  "  The  man,"  say  the  prelates,  *«  who  in^ 
<<  dulges  his  passions,  in  the  confidence  that  his  charities 
«  will  procure  his  salvation,  instead  of  making  an  accep- 
<<  table  offering  to  God,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
«  Satan"  (63).  Alms,  indeed,  were  enumerated  by  the 
monks  among  the  most  efficacious  mAns  of  disarming 
the  justice  of  the  Almighty :    and  in  this  o^nnion  they 

X 

(60)  Hume,  hist.  p.  42,  77.  Sturges,  reflect,  ^n  popery,  p. 
31,  ^  Hen.  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 

(61)  Bed.  ep.  ad  Egb.  p.  Si 2. 

(62)  Admissa  defiere,  et  ffeta  in  postmodum  non  admittere* 
Wilk.con.p.  181. 

(6S)  Sua  Deo  dare  videntur,  (sed)  seipsos  diabolo  per  flagitia 
dare  non  dubitantur.  Id.  p.  98,  xxvi.  Cloveshoe  was  probably 
Abingdon,  (Stevens's  Translation  of  Bed.  p.  292,  not.)  Ft  was 
originklly  called  Seusham^  or  Seukesham,  (Lei.  Itiner.  voL  ii.  -p. 
42,  ix.  p.  33.) 
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vrere  supported  by  the  clearest  testimonies  of  the  inspir- 
ed writings  (64).  But  they  did  npt  point  out  their  own 
body  as  the  sole,  or  the  principal  objeA  of  charity.  To 
the  penitent^  who  was  anxious  to  make  his  peace  with 
heaven^  thiey  proposed  works  of  public  utility.  They 
exhorted  him  to  repair  the  ro^ds  and  ereA  bridges ;  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves ;  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
hoq>itality  ;  and  to  clothe  and  support  the  distressed  pea- 
sants, whom  the  broils  of  their  petty  tyrants  often  re^ 
duced  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  (65).  If, 
among  these  diflSsrent  ob]e{ls^  frequent  donations  were 
made  to  the  religious  houses,  the  impartial  reader  will 
consider  them  as  proofs  rather  of  their  merit  than  their 
avarice.  For  men,  however  vicious  they  may  be,  are 
sddom  blind  to  the  vices  of  their  teachers.  The  malig* 
nUy  of  the  human  heart  is  gratified  with  discovering  the 
defe£b  of  those,  who  claim  the  reputation  of  superior 
virtue.  Had  the  monks, been,  as  they  are  so  frequently 
described,  an  indolent^  avaricious,  and  luxurious  race, 
they  would  never  have  comnianded  the  confidence,  nor 
have  been  enriched  by  the  benefactions  o£  their  country- 
men. 

It  is  at  the  commencement -of  religious  societies,  that 
their  fervour  is  generally  the  nu>$t  active.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  monks  ^f  the  seventh  century,  were  men,  who 
had  abandoned  the  world  through  the  purest  motives ; 
and  whose  great  solicitude  was  to  practise  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  They  had  embraced  a  life,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  irksome  and  uninviting.  Their  devoti<ms 
were  long ;    their  fasts  frequent ;   their  diet  coarse  and 

(64)  Dzn.  iv.  S4.    Matt.  xxiv.  35.    Ltic  xi.  14. 

(65)  Wilk.  p.  140.  236. 
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scanty.  For  more  than  a  century  wine  and  beer  were> 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame,  exchided  from  the^ 
beverage  of  the  monks ;  and  the  first  mitigation  of  this 
severity  was  introduced  in  favomr  of  Ceolwulf,  a  royat 
novice  (66).  The  discipline,  which  St  Boniface  pre- 
scribed to  his  disciples  at  Fulda,  he  had  learnt  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  it  we  may  infer,  that  the  Saxon  Bene- 
diftines,  whose  institute  was  less,  austere  than  that  of  the 
Scottish  coenobites,  were  men  of  the  striftest  abstinence-. 
They  refrained  from  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  and  beer^ 
refused  the  assistance  of  slaves,  and  with  their  own 
hands  cultivated  the  deserts  which  sinrounded  them  (67). 
The  voluntary  professors  of  a  life  so  severe  and  mortifi- 
ed,  ought  certainly  to  be  acquitted  of  the  more  sordid 
vices  ;  and  if  they  consented  to  accept  the  donations  of 
their  friends,  we  may  safely  ascribe  that  acceptance  to 
lawfrd  and  honourable  motives.  The  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation will  be  exemplified  in  the  conduft  of  the  first  ab- 
bots of  Weremouth..  They  'were  descended  from  the 
noblest  fiimilies  in  Northumbria  ;  and  their  monastery 
was  endowed  with  the  most  ample  revenues.  Yet  they 
despised  the  vain  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth ;  asso- 
ciated with  their,  monks  in  the  duties  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  labours  of  husbandry ;  and  in  their  diet,  their 
dress,  and  their  accommodations,  descended  to  a  leve} 
with  the  lowest  of  their  disciples.  Their  richfes  were 
not  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  or  the 

(66)  Hoved.  anno  742. 

(67)  Vires  strictat  abstinentiae ;  absque  came  et  vino,  absque- 
sicera  et  servis,  propn'o  manuum  suarum  labore  contentos^    £p. 
Bonif.  p.  211.    In  these  points  they  seem  to  have  improved  oa 
the  original  rule  of  St  Benedict.    See  note  (E). 
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gratification  of  sensuality :  bul  by  tbeir  liberality,  foreign 
artists  were  invited  to  instruct  the  ignorance  of  their 
countrymen  J  paintings  and  statues  were  purchased  for 
the  decoration  of  their  churches ;  and  their  library  was 
enriched  with  the  choicest  volumes  of  profane  and  sa- 
cred literature.  The  last  care  of  Bennet,  their  founder, 
was  dire£led  to  these  objeAs.  He  had  a  brotheri  whose 
avarice  would  have  grasped  at  the  government,  and  whose 
prodigality  would  have  quickly  exhausted  the  treasiu-y  of 
the  abbey.  Him  he  conjured  the  monks  to  banish  from 
their  thoughts ;  to  permit  neither  authority  nor  affeAion 
to  influence  their  suffrages ;  and  to  ele£t  for  his  successor 
the  worthiest,  though  he  might  be  the  youngest  and  most 
ignoble  brother  in  the  monastery  (68). 

The  conduA  of  the  abbots  of  Weremouth,  was  the 
condud  of  almost  all  the  supei^iors  of  religious  societies 
at  this  period.  To  ereft  edifices  worthy  of  the  God 
whom  they  adored,^  to  imitate  the  solemnity  o^  the  Ro- 
man worship,  and  to  arrest  by  external  splendour  the  at- 
tention of  their  untutored  brethren,  were  the  principal 
objects  of  their  ambition  :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
objefts,  they  necessarily  accelerated  the  progress  of  civil 
as  well  as  religious  improvement.  1 .  The  architedhire  of 
the  Saxons,  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  was  rude  and 
barbarous.  They  lived -amid  ruins,  which  attested  the 
taste  of  a  more  civilised  people  :  but  their  ignorance  be- 
held them  with  indifference,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  their  ancestors. 
The  first  impulse  was  communicated  by  the  missionaries, 
who  constructed  churches  for  the  accommodation  of  their 

(68)  Bede,  Vitae  Abbatum  Wirem.  passim.  Homilia  in  natal. 
Divi.  Benedict!,  op.  torn.  vii.  col.  464. 


converts.     Those  buUt  by  the  Scots  were  of  oaken 
plankS)  those  by  the  Romans/of  tuiwrought  stone.    Both 
were  covered  with  reeds  or  straw.    But  when  tfaeSaxons^ 
in  their  visits  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  had  seen  the 
public  buildings  of  other  conntriea,  they  blushed  at  the 
inferiority  of  their  own,  and  resolved  to  imkate,  what 
they  had  learnt  to  admire.    The  connderations  ol  labour 
and  expense  ware  despised ;  and  every  art,  which  that 
age  coinneAed  with  the  pra£)ice  of  architeAure,  was  in- 
troduced or  improved.    Walls  of  poUshed  masonry  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rough,  eredions  of  their  ancestors ;   the 
roofs  of  their  diurches  were  prpteflied  with  sheets  of 
lead ;  bfty  tow4^rs  added  to  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  building :  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  die  nntravelled 
multitude,  windows  of  glass  admitted  die  light,  at  the 
same  dme  that  they  e;xcluded  the  wind  and  rain  (69). 
The  names  of  those,  to  whom  die  more  southern  nations 
were  indebted  for  these  improvements,  are  unknown 
(70) :  but  in  the  north,  the  labours  of  St  Bennet  and  St 
Wilfrid  have  been  grate&lly  recorded  by  contemporary 
lustorians.    The  neighbouring  chordies  of  Weremouth 
and  Janrow  established  the  reputation  of  the  former,  and 
were  long  the  admiradon  of  his  countrymen  (71).    Tlie 
efforts  of  the  latter  were  more  numerous,  and  more  wide- 
ly  difinsed.    His  first  attempt  was  to  repair  and  beautify 
th^  catJ^edral  church  of  York,  whidihad  )^n  originally 


(69)  Edd.  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  14. 

(70)  St  Aldhelm  waa  probably  active  in  this  purftuit*  Malmes- 
bury  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  churches  built  by  him  was  superior 
to  any  other  in  England,    Gale,  p.  849. 

(71)  Bede,  p.  295. 
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buUt  by  Edwia  of  Northumbria  $   and  ndur,  after  the 
short  interval  of  ibrty  years,  was  rapidly  hastening  to 
decay.     By  his  iastrttctions  the  walls  were  strengthened, 
the  umber  of  the  roof  was  renewed)  and  a  covering  of 
lead  opposed  to  the  violence  of  the  weather.    From  the 
windows  he  removed  the  lattices  of  wood,  and  curtains 
of  linen,  the  iHide  contrivances  of  an  nnskilfbl  age  ;  and 
substituted  in  their  place  the  more  elegant  and  usefiil  in- 
■ventio3>  of  glass.    The  interior  of  the  church  he  cleansed 
from  its  impuritiesi  and  washed  the  walls  with  lime,  till 
they  becatne,  acc(»:ding  to  the  expression  of  his  biogra- 
pher, whiter  thsm  the  snow  (72).     His  success  at  York 
was  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  industry^  and  at  Rippon  he 
raised  a  new  church)^  which  was  buik  from  the  founda- 
tions according  to  his  design.    We  are  told  that  the  mai- 
sonary  was  nicely  poUshed,  that  rows  of«columns  support* 
ed  the  roof,  and  that  porticoies  adorned  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  (73).    The  mona^ery  at  Hexham  was  the 
last  and  the  most  admired  of  his  works.    The  height  and 
length  of  the  walls,  the  beautiful  polish  of  the  stones, 
the  number  of  the  columns  and  porticoes,  and  the  spiral 
winding^,  which  led  to  the  top  of  each  tower^  have  exer- 
cised the  descriptive  powers  of  Eddius,  who,  after  two 
journeys  to  the  apostolic  see^  boldly  pronounced  that 
there  existed  not,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps^  a.  church  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Hexham  (74).    It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable that  these  buildings,  which  once  excited  raptures 

(72)  Super  nivem  dealbavit.    Edd.  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  16.    See  also 
Malm.  de.  Pont.  L  iii. 

(73)  Edd.  c.  17.  ^ 
*  (74)  Id-  c.  22.                ' 
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in  the  breasts  of  their  beholders,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  displease  by  the  absence  of  symmetry  and  taste. 
But  we  should  recolleft,  that  they  were  the  first  essays 
of  a  people  emerging  from  barbarism,  the  rudiments  of 
an  art,  which  has  been  perfefted  by  the  labours  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  men,  by  whose  genius,  and 
under  whose  patronage  they  were  construAed,  were  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and  might  justly  daim  the  gra- 
titude not  only  of  their  contemporaries,  but  also  of  their 
posterity  (75.) 

2.  The  interior  of  these  edifices  exhibited  an  equal 
spirit  pf  improvement,  and  a  superior  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. Of  the  spoils  which  their  barbarous  ancestors 
had  wrested  from  a  more  polished  people,  a  considerable 
portion  was  now  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  plate  and  jewels,  which  their  piety  poured  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  principal  churches,  are  represented  of 
such  immense  value,  that  it  is  with  reludtance  we  assent 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  and  faithful  historians. 
From  them  we  learn  that,  on  the  more  solemn  festivals, 
every  vessel  employed  in  the  sacred  ministry  w^  of  gold 
or  silver  \  that  the  altars  sparkled  with  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  the  precious  metals ;  that  the  vestments  of  the 
priest  and  his  assistants  were  made  of  silk,  embroidered 
in  the  most  gorgeous  manner  ;  and  that  the  walls  were 
hung  with  foreign  paintings,  and  the  richiest  tapestries 
(?6).  In  the  church  of  Tork  stood  two  altars,  entirely 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.     One  of  them  was 


(75)  See  note  F. 

(76)  Bed.  p.  295,  297,  299,  300.    Edd.  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  17.    Ale. 

de  pent.  V.  1224,  1266,  1488. 
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also  onumented  with  aproftision  of  gems*  and  supported 
a  lofty  crucifix  of  equal  value.  Above  were  suspended 
three  ranges  of  lamps^  in  a  pharus  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions (77).  Even  the  books  employed  in  the  offices  of 
religion  wer«  decorated  with  similar  magmficence^  St 
Wilfrid  ordered  the  four  gospels  to  be  written  ivith  let- 
ters  of  gold,  on  a  purple  groundi  and  presented  them  to 
the  church  of  Rippon  in  a  casket  of  gold,  in  which  were 
enchased  a  number  of  precious^  stones  (78).  Of  these 
ornaments  some  had  '))een  purchased  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  many  w«re  executed  by  the  industry  of  native  ar- 
tists. In  their  convents  the  nuns  were  employed  in  the 
elegant  works  of  embroidery :  in  the  monasteries  the 
monks  piradi^ed  the  dtflfer^it  mechanical  arts.  The 
ironsmith,  the  joiner,  and  the  goldsmith,  were  raised  by 
their  utility,  to  a  high  degree  of  consequence  among  their 
brethren  ;  their  professions  were  ennobled  by  the  abbots 
and  bishops,  who  occasionally  exercised  them ;  and  these 
distinjfUons  contributed  to  excite  emulation,  and  accele- 
rate improvement  (79). 

(77)  Ale.  ibid.  v.  1488-  The  pharus  was  a  contrivance  for  sus- 
pending lights  in  the  church.  Georgi,  de  liturg.  Rom.  pont.  vol. 
J.  p.  Ixxix. 

(78)  £dd.  c.  17.  Bed.  1.  y.  c.  19.  If  the  reader  wish  to  see 
other  accounts  of  the  magnificent  furniture  of  their  churches,  he 
may  consult  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  104,  165,  22S. 

(79)  Bede,  p.  296.  St  Dunstan  worked  in  all  the  metals,  (Ang. 
Sac.  vol.  iLp.94:)  he  made  organs,  (Gale,  p.  324,)  and  bells, 
(Monast  vol.  u  p.  104^  '  St  Ethelwold  practised  the  same  trades 
as  his  instructor.  Ibid.  By  a  law  published  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
gar,  but  probably  transcribed  from  a  more  ancient  regulation, 
every  priest  was  commanded  **  to  learn  some  handicraft,  in  order 
"**  to  increase  knowledge,    ro  eacan  Ujie.**    Wilk.  p.  225. 
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9.  While  tiie  mechanic  trades  thus  fldutisbed  .ttnder 
the  patronage  of  the  richer  ecclesiastics,  the  more  im>- 
portaiit  profession  of  agriculture  acquired  a  doe  ^hare  of 
their  attention.  The  estates  of  the  lay  proprietors  were 
cultivated  by  the  compulsory  labours  of  their  theowas  or 
slaves :  but  in  every  monastery  numbers  of  the  brother- 
hood  were  devoted  to  the  occupation  of  husbandry ;  and 
the  superior  cultivation  of  their  farms  quickly  demon- 
strated the  difference  between  the  industry  of  tho$e>  who 
worked  throu^  motives  of  duty,  and  of  those  whose  on- 
ly objeft  was  to  escape  the  lash  of  the  surveyor  (80).  Of 
the  lands  bestowed  on  the  monks,  a  considerable  portion 
was  originally  wild  and  uncultivated,  surrounded  by 
marshes,  or  covered  with  forests.  They  preferred  such 
situations  for  the  advantage  of  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion ;  and  as  they  were  of  less  value,  they  were  more 
fredy  bestowed  by  their  benefaAors  (81).  But  every 
obstacle  of  nature  and  soil  was  subdued  by  the  unwearied 
industry  of  the  monks.  The  forests  were  cleared,  the 
waters  drained,  roads  opened,  bridges  ere£ted,  and  the 
waste  lands  reclaijned.  Plentiful  harvests  waved  on  the 
coast  of  Northumbria,  and  luxuriant  meadows  started 
fro;n  the  fens  of  the  Girvii  (82).    The  superior  cultiva- 

(80)  From  the  Domesday  survey,  Mr  Turtier  observes,  that 
the  church  Unds  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  those  of 
any  other  order  of  society.    Vol.  iv.  p.  205. 

(81)  Bede,  p.  iss,  144,  156,  164.  Several  monasteries  took 
their  names  from  their  situation,  ad  Atbearwe,  in  the  forest,  (Bed. 
p.  144);  Ondyrawuda,  in  the  wood  of  the  Deiri,  (Bed.  p.  183); 
Croylaad,.  boggy  land,  (Ing.  p.L);  Thomey,  the  island  of 
thorns,  (Hug.  Cahd.  p.  s);  Jarrow  or  Gyrvum^  a  fen,  (Id.  p.  2.) 

(82)  The  coast  of  Northumbria  was  cultivated  by  the  monks  of 
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tion  of  several  counties  in  England,  is  originally  owing 
to  the  labours  of  the  monks,  who,  at  this  early  period, 
were  the  parents  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  the  arts. 

If  the  monastic  bodies  thus  acquired  opulence  for 
themselves,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  wants  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  constant  exercise  of  charity  and  hos- 
pitality had  been  indispensibly  enjoined  hf  all  their  legis- 
lators. Within  the  precinAs  of  each  monastery  stood 
an  edifice,  distinguished  by  the  Greek  name  of  Xtnodo* 
chium,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  paupers:  received 
their  daily  support,  and  which  was  gratuitously  opened 
to  every  traveller,  who  solicited  relief.  The  monks 
were  divided  into  classes,  of  which  each  in  rotation  suc- 
ceeded to  the  service  of  the  hospital.  The  abbot  alone 
was  exempted.  To  confine  his  attendance  to  particular 
days  was  repugnant  to  his  other  and  more  important  oc- 
cupations :  but  he  was  exhorted  frequently  to  join  his 
brethren,  in  the  performance  of  this  humble,  and  edifying 
duty.    To  the  assistant  monks  it  was  recommended  ^o 

Coldingham,  Lindisfarae,  Bambrough,  Tinmouth)  Jarrow,  Were- 
mouth»>Hartlepoo1,  and  Whitby :  the  marshes  of  the  Girvii  were 
dndned  and  improved  by  the  monks  of  Croyland,  Tborney,  Ely, 
Ramsey^  and  Medhamsted.  This  fenny  region,  the  theatre  of  mo- 
nastic industry,  extended  the  space  of  68  miles,  from  the  borders 
of  Suffolk  to  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire,  (Camden's  Cambridge- 
shire.) After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  there  is  reason  .to 
fear,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  will  be  again  lost  to  culti- 
vation, by  repeated  inundations.  In  the  years  1795,  1799,  and 
isoo,  about  140,000  acres  were  under  water.  **  Two  or  three 
**  more  floods,"  says  Mr  Young,  "  will  complete  the  ruin :  and 
**  300,000  aeresof  the  richest  land  in  Great  Britain  will. revert  t^ 
*<  their  ancient  proprietors,  the  frogs,  the  coots,  and  the  wild 
•«  ducks  of  the  region."    Jtrmals  of  AgrUidturef  1 804. 
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shut  their  ears  to  the  stiggestions  of  pride  and  indblenoe-; 
to  revere  the  saviour  of  mankind  in  the  persons  of  tbe 
poor,  and  to  recollect  that  every  good  office  rendered  to 
them,  he  would  reward  as  done  to  himself  (^3).  Seve- 
rity and  impatience  were  stri£Hy  forbidden :  thiey  wdre 
to  speak  with  kindness,  and  to  serve  with  cfaeerfuhiess : 
to  instruA  the  ignorance,  consok  the  sorrows,  and  alle- 
viate the  pains,  of  their  guests :  to  attach  die  highest  ini- 
porcance  to  their  empkymcM ;  and  to  prvfer  the  service 
of  the  indigent  brethren  of  Christ,  before  that  of  the 
weahhy  children  c>f  the  world  (S4).  The  legisla^r^  irfio 
framed  these  regulations,  must  have  been  inspired  by 
the  true  spirit  bf  the  gospel ;  to  execute  them  with  fide- 
lity, required  men  adhiated  by  motives  superior  to  those 
of  mercenary  attendants  5  and  humanity  will  grateluMy 
^rherish  the  memory  of  these  asylums,  ereded  for  the 
support  of  indigence  atld  misfortune  (85). 

But  it  was  in  the  time  of  public  distress,  that  the  cfak- 
rity  of  the  monks  was  dis^yed  in  all  its  lustre.    In 

Xss)  St  Matt.  c.  XXV.  V.  40. 

(84)  Nee  pauperibus  setemi  Christi  vicariia  tardus  ac  tepidus 
tninistrare  differeado  deststat,  qui  celer  ac  fervidus  divitibus  cadu- 
cis  minittrando  occurrere  desiderat.    Apoet.  Bened.  app.  par.  3, 

p.  ^2. 

(S5)  When  the  humamty  of  Louis  XVI.  induced  hifn  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  pubHc  hospitals  in  France,  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  wbkh 
similar  establishments  were  conducted  in  this  country.  At  his 
return  he  gave  to 'the  English  hospitals  that  pr»se  Whicl^  they  so 
justly  ment :  but  observed,  that  to  render  them  perfect,  two  tfahlgs 
were  wanting,  the  zeal  of  the  French  curates,  and  the  ctiarity  of  the 
.hospital  trans.  <^  Mais  il  y  manque  deux  choses,  nos  cur68  et  nos* 
'^.ho8pitaH6res/'    Bcrgier,  Art.  H6pitaux. 
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their  mutual  wars  the  Saxon  princes  ravaged  each  others 
territories  without  mercy ;  and,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  the  devastations  of  the  iJanes  fi*equent- 
ly  redbced  the  natives  to  the  extremity  of  want.     Agri- 
culture was  yet,  except  among  the  monastic  bodies,  in  its 
infancy.    The  most  plentiful  years  could  scarcely  supply 
the  general  consumption,  and  as  often  as  an  unfavourable^ 
season  stinted  the  growth,  or  a  hostile  invasion  swept 
away  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  famine,  with  its  inse- 
.parable  attendant  pestilence,  was  the  necessary  result* 
Oh  such  occasions  the  monks  were  eager  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen  5  and  whoever  is  conversant 
with  their  writers,  must  have  remarked  the  satisfafUon, 
with  which*  they  recount  the  charitable  exertions  of  their 
most  celebrated  abbots.     Among  these,  a  distinguished 
place  is  due  to  Leofric,  the  tenth  abbot  of  St  Albans  (86). 
To  ereA  a  church,  which  in  magnificence  might  equal 
the  dignity  of  the  abbey,  had  been  the  favourite  projeA 
of  his  two  immediate  predecessors.    The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Verulam  had  been  explored;  the  necessary  mate- 
rials had  been  prepared ;  the  treasury  was  filled  with 
the  donations  of  their  friends ;  and  a  jprofusion  of  gold 
and  silvet^  vases  proved  the  extent  of  their  resbui^cea. 
Leofric,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  succeeded  to  their 
riches  and  their  proje^h  :    and  his  hopes  were  gratified 
with  the  prospeA  of  erefHng  an  edifice,  which  would 
transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity.    But  the 
public  csdamity  soon  dissipated  the  flattering    illusion. 
Th^  horrors  of  famine  depopulated  the  country,  and  his 
heart  melted  at  the  distress  of  his  brethren.    He  cheer- 


(86)  An.  1000. 
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fully  resolved  to  ^orifice  the  obje^k  of  his  ambition ;  the 
^anaries  of  the  monastery  were  opened  to  the  sufferers  j 
-the  riches  of  the  treasury  were  expended  for  their  relief; 
the  plate  reserved  for  his  table  was  melted  down ;  and^ 
as  a  last  resource^  he  ventured  to  sell  the  precious  orna- 
ments destined  for  the  use  and  decoration  of  the  church 
(87).    Of  his  monks  there  were  several,  who  murmured 
at  the  liberality  of  their  abbot  i  hut  they  were  careful  to 
conceal  their  avarice  beneath  the  mask  of  piety.   ^What- 
ever had  been  once  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Godj 
could  not|  they  observed^  without  impiety^  be  alienated 
to  profane  purposes.     Leofric  meekly,  but  truly  replied^ 
that  the  living  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  inanimate 
temples  of  God :   and  that  to  support  the  former  was  a 
jHTork  of  superior  oblivion  to  the  decoration  of  the  lat- 
ter.    His  conduA  was  applauded:   and  his   opponents 
jwere  condemned  to  silence  by.the  voice  of  the  public  (88). 
In  the  same  rank  with  Leofric,  we  may  place  Godric^ 
the  abbot  of  Croyland.     His  monastery^  situated  in  the 
imidst  of  deep  and  extensive  marshes,  offesed  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  crowds  that  fled  from  the  exterminating 
swords  of  the  Danes.    Though  his  treasury  had  been 
lately  pillaged  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  \    though 
iSwein,  the  chieftain  of  the  barbarians,  threatened  him 
^th  his  resentment;    Go dric  listened  not  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  terror  or  of  prudence,  but  received  the  fugi- 
tives with  open  arms,  consoled  them  in  their  losses,  and 
associated  them  to  his  own  fortunes.     During  several 
months  Croyland  swarmed  with  strangers,  who  were  ac- 

(•87)  Some  jewels  and  cameos  were  excepted,  for  which  he  could 
£nd  no  purchaser.    Mat.  Paris,  p.  995. 

(88)  Ibid. 
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commodated  and  supported  at  his  expence.  The  cloisters^ 
and  the  choir  were  reserved  for  his  own  monks,  and  those 
of  the  neighbouring^  monasteries:  the  fugitive  clergy 
chose  for  their  residence  the  body  of  the  church :  the 
men  were  lodged  in  the  other  apartments  of  the  abbey  i 
and  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in- temporary 
buildings  erected  in  the  cemetery.  But  the  most  vigilant 
economy  was  soon  compelled  to  sink  under  the  accumu- 
lated expenses.  The  anxiety  of  the  benevolent  abbot 
was  daily  increased  by  the  suspicions  of  Ethelred,  and  the 
menaces  of  Swein  i  and  in  his  anguish  he  was  heard  to 
envy  the  fate  of  those  whom  he  had  followed  to  die 
grave;  A  last  expedient  remained,  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship ofNcnrman,  a  powerful  retainer  of  DukeEdric  ;  and 
the  grant  of  a  valuable  manor  for  the  term  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  secured  the  proteflion  of  that  nobleman. 
While  he  lived,  Croyland  enjoyed  tranquillity ;  but  the 
estate  was  unjustly  retained  by  his  descendants,  and  never 
recovered  by  the  abbey  (89). 

* 

(89}  Ingulf,  f.  507.    An.  1010.    SeenQte(G}. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"  Government  of  the  Anglo'Saxon  church — eplfcopal  fynods'-^nation' 
al  councils '^fupremacy  of  the  popes — they  eftahll/h  metropolitan 
fees-confirm  the  eledton  of  the  archhi/hops — reform  ahufes-'^ 
and  receive  appeals. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  jB<^l»si;|8tic^  gQyenuamt 
S^aye^  in  mod^sm  ages,  be^  jthe  lubjefls  of  ?H»nerous  wH 
discordant  theories.  But  in  .the  %^^  ^  ^ev^nth  cen* 
turie^j  whefi  the  Anglo^S^mps  eqibrved  the  do^me  of 
the  gospel,  the  chvirches  ol'ithe  ^^  apd  ^e^^t  obeyed  one 
common  constitption  \  and,  in  every  chnjitian  country,  a 
x;egular  gradation  of  honour  and  authority  cemmi^  Jtoi* 
gether  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  from  the  lowjost 
iQ^erk  to  the  pontiff*  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  To 
rc^ieA,  or  to  improve  this  plan  of  gpy^nunent,  were  jiror 
je^,  which  never  engaged  the  attention  of  our  anceftOES, 
The  ignorance  of  the  converts  reposed  with  confidence 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  missionsories :  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  missionaries  taught  them  to  revere  as  sa- 
cred those  institutions,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  antiquity.  Hence  the  ecclesiastrca! 
polity  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted  it  to  assume  a  consistent  form,*  appeared  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  that  of  the  other 
christian  nations.  I.  The  concerns  of  each  diocese  were 
regulated  by  the  bishop  in  his  annual  synods :  II.  a  more 
extensive  power  of  legislation  was  exercised  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  national  councils ;  III.  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  acknowledged  the  superior  controul  of  the  Roman 
pontiffi. 
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L  Tine  Ao^^Q-SaxoR  6i$hopS|  in  their  respeflive  dio- 
cesesi  exercised  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  according  to 
the  diredion  of  the  canons :  and  few  instances  are  pre* 
served  in  historj,  of  either  clerk  or  layman,  who  dared  to 
refine  obedience  to  their  legitimate  authority.  Twice 
in  the  year 9  on  the  calends  of  May  and  November,  they 
summoned  their  clergy  to  meet  them  in  the  episcopal 
synod.  Every  priest,  whether  secular  or  regijilar,  |:o 
whose  adoHnntration  a  portion  gf  the  diocese  had  heeu 
intrusted,  was  commanded  to  attend:  and  his  disobedience- 
was  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  or^by  suspension  from 
his  jfimClions  during  a  determinate  period  (1).  As  th^ 
sul:ue6;s  of  their  future  discussion  involved  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  clergy,  each  member 
was  exhorted  to  implore  by  his  prayers,  and  deseirve  by 
his  condnA  the  assistance  of  the  holy  spirit.  With  this 
view,  they  were  commanded  to  meet  together,  and  travel 
in  company  to  the  episcopal  residence ;  to  be  attended 
by  the  most  discreet  of  their  clerlje:s ;  and  carefully  to  ex- 
idude  ^rom  their  retinue  every  pe^rson  of  a  ligjbt  or  dise* 
dtfying  deportment  (2).  Three  days  were  allotted  for 
the  duration  of  the  synod}  and  on  each  day,  the  general 
U»t  was  only  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  they  entered  the  church  in  order 
and  silence ;  the  priests  were  ranged  according  to  their 
seniority ;  below  them  sat  the  principal  among  the  dea« 
cons ;  and  behind  was  placed  a  seleA  number  of  lay-^ 
men,  distinguished  by  their  superior  piety  and  wisdom- 
"The  bishop  opened  the  synod  with  an  appropriate  speech^ 

(1)  Wilk.^on.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  xliv.  vol,  iv.  p.  784. 

(2)  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  225,  iv.  266)  iv. 
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in  which  he  promulgated  the  decrees  of  the  last  Batioaat 
council  (9) ;  explained  the  regulations  which  he  deemed 
expedient  for  the  reformation  of  his  ^  diocese ;  and  ex» 
horted  the  members  to  receive  with  reverence  the  mtaot* 
dates  of  their  father  and  instru£lor.  He  did  not^  how- 
ever,  prohibit  the  freedom  of  debate  (4),  Each  indivi- 
dual was  requested  to  speak  his  sentiments  without  re* 
straitat ;  to  offer  the  objections  or  amendments  which  his 
prudence  and  experience  might  suggest ;  to  expose  the 
difficulties,  against  which  he  had  to  struggle  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  paHsh ;  and  to  denounce  the  names  and 
crimes  of  the  public  sinners,  whose  contumacy  refused  to 
yield  to  the  zeal  of  their  pastor,  and  defied  the  censures 
of  the  church  (5). 

k  had  been  the  wish  of  St  Paul,  that  his  culverts 
should  prefer,  for  the  decision  of  their  disputes,  the  as- 
sembly  of  the  saints  to  the  tribunal  of  a  pagan  magistrate : 
the  ancient  fathers^  the  mheritors  of  his  spirit,  had  com- 
manded, that  the  controversies  of  the  clergy  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  secular  judge% 
and  committed  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  ec- 

* 
(s)  Iv'.  vC  98,  XXV.  Of  the  disconrses  spoken  by  the  bishops  on 
these  occasions,  two  are  still  preserved^  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  by  JElfric,  the  author  of  the  Saxon  homi- 
lies, the  other  by  iElfric,.  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  (Wilk. 
Leg.  Sax.  p.  15S,  161.)  Wilkins  imagines  th^y  were  collected 
^  from  the  rule  of  St  Benedict :  b|it  a  diligent  comparison  will  shew, 
that  they  were  formed  after  the  admonitio  synodalis  of  the  Roman 
pontifical,  which  has  been  accurately  published  by  Georgi.  De 
Utui^.  Rom.  Pont  vol.  iii.  p.  425* 

(4)  Wilk.  vol.  iv.  p.  785. 

(5)  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  325,  V.  vi. 
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ckskstkal  superiors  {&),  The  synod,  as  soon  as  the  plan 
of  reform  had  been  adjusted,  resolved  itself  into  a  court  of 
judicature ;  every  clerk,  who  conceived  himself  aggriev- 
ed by  any  of  his  brethren,  was  admitted  to  prefer  his 
complaint,  and  justice  was  administered  according  to  the 
decisions  of  the  canons,  and  the  notions  of  natural  equity. 
But  the  testimony  and  recriminations  of  the  contending 
parties  might  have  scandadized  their  weaker  brethren; 
and,  during  these  trials,  every  stranger  was  prudently  ex* 
duded  from  the  debates.  On  their  re-admission,  they 
were  publicly  invited  to  accuse,  before  the  assembly  of 
his  peers,  the  clergyman  who  had  notoriously  negleAed 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  or  dared  to  violate  the  rights  ' 
of  his  fellow  citizens :  and,  if  a  prosecutor  appeared,  the 
parties  were  heard  with  patience,  and  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced. The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  termi- 
nated :  the  bishop  arose,  made  a  short  exhortation,  gave 
his  benediAion,  and  dissolved  the  assembly  (7). 

n.  The  many  and  important  advantages,  which  must 
have  arisen  from  synods  thus  organized  and  conducted, 
were  felt,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
lates :  but  the  superior  dignity  and  superior  authority  of 
the  national  councils  have  chiefly  claimed  the  notice,  zni 
exercised  the  diligence  of  historians.  The  right  of  con- 
voking these  assemblies  Was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of 
Cant^ury  j  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  he  was 
directed,  not  only  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  prudence, 
but  sometimes  by  the  commands  of  the  pope,  more  fre- 
quently by  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  council  (8).     At 

(6)  Id.  vd.  iv.  p.  785,  78€. 

(7)  Ibid. 

(8)  After  York  became  an  archbifthopric,  each  of  the  metropo. 
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his  $vmtaomih^  Kshops  repaired  to  tfce  ^f^vH/ed  pUure^ 
fuscompwied  bf  thfi  abbots^  axkl  the  ppincipal  ecple^iastifsi 
of  their  dioceses ;  w^^  tboi^  th«y  pretended  to  i^o  ju- 
dicial  authority:,  assisted  at  t^  deUb^rations,  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  decraos  (9).  Of  these  assemblies  the  great 
pbjeiE^s  were,  to  watch  over  the  purity  pf  faith,  and  the 
severity  of  disciplines  to  point  ou(  tQ  the  prelates  ai^d 
^e  parochial  cl^gy  the  4^^  of  their  respe£ttve  sta-» 
tiofts;  to  reform  the  atoms,  whic^  t^  vreakness  of  hur 
man  nature  insensibly  Mtroduc^s  i«to  the  most  edifyifig 
communities)  and  to  regulate  whatever  co^icerned  the 
propriety  and  splendour  of  the  puhUc  ^^^orship.  The  se'^ 
le^lion  of  the  sUbjeAs  of  discussion  appears  to  have  t)e$tn 
intrusted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  metrqtpq^itan,  who  i;oni- 
posed  a  coiapetent  numbjv  of  caivims,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  judgment  of  his  br.ethren  (10).    Their  ^p- 

fitans  convoked^  on  certain  occasions,  the  bishops  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces. 

(9)  Sefe  Wilkins,  con.  p.  SI,  94, 167, 169.  Respecting  the  Coun- 
eil  of  Calcuith,  Henry  infcMrms  us,  (and  he  affects  to  consider  the 
infocrnatioB  as  highly  important,  Hen.  vol.  iiu  p.  241,)  that  in  the 
ygesifekAs  to  the  canons,  it  is  said  to  have  been  <<  caUed  in  the 
^  jianie,  and  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme  head 
**  of  the  church.**  Were  the  assertion  true^  I  know  jiot  what  in- 
ference he  could  justly  deduce  from  it :  but  unfortunately  it  is  one 
of  the  pious  frauds,  into  which  his  zeal  sometimes  betrayed  him. 
The  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  acts  of  the 
council.    $ee  Spehnan,  (p.  327),  and  Wilkins,  (p.  1 69.) 

(10)  Amod^  (he  constitutions  of  the  An^o^Saxon  metn^ttans, 
is  presored  avCode^pf  laws^  which  St  t)do  appears  jto  have  8rfecte4 
from  the  canons  of  preceding  synods,  (Wilk.  p.  212.)  It  has  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Henry,  as  characteristic  of  the  haughty^ 
spu-it  which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  that  prelate,  (Hep.  hist, 
vol.  jii.  p.  264.)   But  from  what  lexicographer  had  the  historian 
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probation  imparted  to  thepa  the  saa&Uso  of  lawsi  lorhkh 
bound  tiie  whole  Saxon  churcbj  and  were  efifbrced  with 
the  acoutomed  threat  of  exc<munamcat«on  a^nit  the 
tifUi3gre$sor8.  3ut  it  was  soon  dUcoveredy  that  tix9  dread 
of  fipiritual  punisha^ent  operates  most  pow^rfoUf  on 
dioset  who  from  previous  habits  of  viistMe  are  less  di$po&» 
ed  to  rebel ;  and  that  it  is  nefcesaen^^  among  men  ^ 
strong  pas^joms  and  untutored  imnds,  to  oppo^  to  the 
iqfipij^  of  present  desire,  the  reslp^uat  of  present  and 
sensible  chastiseoaent.  With  this  view  the  bish<^  fire* 
^^tly  solicited  and  obtsuned  the  ajd  of  the  civil  power* 
Whenever  the  w>tena-gemot,  the  council  of  the  sages^ 
wm  a99emWed>  they  were  carefid  to  improve  the  favour* 
aUe  opportunity ;  to  call  the  piddic  attention  to  the  more 
flagrant  violation3  of  ecclesiastical  djacipline ;  and  to  de* 
m^nd,  that  jEuture  transgressors  jmj^t  be  amenable  to  the 
S^ular  tribunals.  To  the  success  of  these  applicatiani 
the  statutes  of  the  Saxon  councils  bear  ample  testimony 
(11).  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Etfaidhertf  the  laws  of 
C^ent  had  guarded  the  property  of  the  duirch  with  the 
heaviest  penalties  (12)$  and  the  zeal  of  his  giaadson 
JBarconb^  prompted  him  to  enforce  with  similar  sereri^ 
ty  the  observance  of  the  canonical  last  of  Jmi  (19)» 
Persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  by  the  in$trudion» 

learnt  thaty  ammonemus  regem  et  principes,  means,  *^'  I  command 
«  the  J^ing  and  the  princes !"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Henry'a 
short  version  of  ten  lines  is  dis^aced  by  four  blunders,  each  of 
which  is  calcuated  to  enforce  the  charge  of  arrogance  against  the 
archbishop. 
(U)  Wilk.  con.  p.  56, 58,  60.    Leges  Sax.  passing. 

(1^)  Wijk.  con.  p.  29.    An.  605. 

(U)  B(d.liii,c»^  Ao.^40. 
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of  hU  teachersj  tho^  legislator  of  Wessex  placed  thrnew^ 
bom  infant  under  the'  protection  of  the  law,  and  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  stimulated  the  diligence  of  the  parents. 
The  delay  of  a  month  subjedted  them  to  the  penalty  of 
thirty  shillings  :  and  if,  after  that  period,  the  child  died 
without  having  received  the  sacred  rite>  nothing  less  than 
the  fwrfeiture  of  their  property  could  expiate  the  ofience 
(14).  To  relapse  into  the  errors  of  paganism,  provoked 
a  still  more  rigorous  punishment.  The  sincerity  of  the 
convert  was  watched  with  a  suspicious  eye  \  and  the  man, 
that  presumed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  whom  he  had 
previously  abjured,  besides  the  loss  oS  his  estate,  was 
condemned  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pillory,  unless  he  was 
redeemed  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends  (15).  By 
degrees,  these  penal  statutes  were,  multiplied,  till  there 
scarcely  remained  a  precept  of  the  decalogue,  the  overt 
transgression  of  which  was  not  punishable  by  the  civil 
law.  But  of  nothing  were  the  Saxons  more  jealous  than 
of  the  honour  of  their  women.  Every  species  of  insulti 
which  could  be  offered  to  female  chastity,  was  carefully 
enumerated ;  the  degrees  of  guilt  were  discriminated  with 
accuracy ;  and  the  chastisement  was  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  dignity  of  the  injured  per- 
son (16).     The  fines  arising  from  these   ecclesiastical 

(14)  Leges  Sax.  p.  14.    Ann.  693. 

(15)  Ibid.  p.  11.  Healfpanje  sometimes  means  the  pillory, 
sometimes  a  legal  compensation  instead  of  the  punishment. 

(16)  Ibid.  p.  2,  S,  4,  6»  et  passim.  If  the  clergy  were  assisted 
by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  civil  magistrate  in  return 
was  much  indebted  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  by  the  persuasion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries, 
that  the  first  code  of  .Saxon  laws  was  pul^i^ed  by  £thelbert» 
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crimes  were  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  bishop,  and  tp 
his  prudence  waslnstrusted  the  administration  of  the  mo« 
ney :  but  he  was  stridly  commanded  to  devote  it  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  repairs  of  decayed  churches,  and 
the  education  of  those,  who  had  destined  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  altar  (17). 

HI.  From  the  history  of  the  evangelists  we  learn,  that 
among  the  companions  of  Jesus,  Peter  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  his  heavenly  master  (18).     That  pre- 

*•  juxtamorem  Romanorum.'*  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  From  the  time  of 
their  conversion,  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  clergy.  St  Aldhehn  vi- 
sited the  school  at  Canterbury,  that  he  might  kam,  **  legum  Ro* 
'<  manommjura,  et  cunctajurisconsultorum  secreta"  (£p.  Ald- 
hel.  apud  Gale,  p.  341 :)  and  Bede  speaks  of  the  code  of  Justinian, 
as  of  a  work  well  known  to  his  countrymen,  (Bed.  Chron.  p.  28, 
anno  567.)  To  this  study  was  necessarily  added  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical canons ;  and  the  knowledge  of  each  must  have  given 
the  clei^gy  a  great  superiority,  both  as  legislators  in  the  wttena- 
gemot,  and  as  magistrates  in  the  di^erent  courts,  at  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  attend.  Alfred  the  great,  in  his  laws,  seems  to 
ascribe  the  substitution  of  pecuniary  compensations  in  the  place 
of  corporal  punishment,  to  the  advice  of  the  clei^gy,  who  taught 
that  mercy  lather  than  revenge  should  distinguish  the  penal  code 
of  a  christian  people,  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  S3.)  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  testin^ony  of  Tacitus,  who  ob- 
served, several  centuries  before,  that  such  compensations  were 
common  among  the  nations  of  Germany.  Levioribus  delictis, 
pro  modo,  poena :  equorum  pecorumque  numero  convicti  multan- 
tur :  pars  multx  regi,  vel  civitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicatur,  vel  pro- 
pinquis  ejus  exsolvitur— Luitur  enim  etiam  homicidium  certo  ar- 
mentorum  ac  pecorum  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  universa 
domus.    Tac  German,  e.  IS,  21. 

(17)  Leges  Sax.  p.  124. 

(18)  Matt.  X.  S,  xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  26.  Mark  iii.  16.  Luc.  v» 
40,  vL  4,  xxii.  32.    John  L  42,  zxL  15—19. 
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eedency  of  honotir  and  jtirisdifyon,  vrbicH  has  teen  dier- 
mcd  to  him  by  the  scepticism  of  modem  polemicsi  wair 
readily  conceded  by  the  more  docile  piety  of  om*  ances- 
tors :  whose  sentiments  are  plainly  and  forcibly  recorded' 
in  the  works  of  their  most  celebrated  writers,  "  llie' 
<<  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  shepherd  of  all  believing* 
^  nations,  the  head  of  the  chosen  flock,  and  the  fitst 
^  pastor  of  the  chm*chj*'  are  the  titles  by  which  they 
commonly  describe  him  (19) :  and  to-  him  they  are* 
careful  to  attribute  as  «  a  peculiar  privilege,  the  powers 
^  to  bind,  and  the  monarchy  to  loose  in  heaven  and  oa^ 
<<  earth"  (20).  Nor  did  they  conceive  the  dtgnky  whick 
he  efijoyed,  to  have  expired  at  his  death.  The  same  nuv 
tives,  to  which  was  owing  its  original  establishmentj^ 
pleaded  for  its  continuance  \  and  the  high  prerogatives  of 
Peter  were  believed  to  descend  to  the  most  remote  of  his 
successors.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  pronounced  to  be 
^*  the  ftrst  of  christian  bish^s  ;  the  church  of  Romei^ 
M  the  head  of  all  christian  churches"  (21). 

(19)  Primi  pastoris  ecclesie,  principts  apostolorum.  B^d;  L 
ii.  c.  4.  Horn,  in  rig.  St  And.  torn;  rii.  col.  409;  Balltmir 
jeleapilluin  leot>um  lajieop  ^  hyjit>e.  Horn,  apud  Wheiock,  p.^ 
995.  Quern  dominus  Jesus  Christus  c  put  electr  sibi  gregis  sta- 
tUit.  £p.  Alcuini  Eanbaldo  Archiep.  apud  Canis.  Ant.  lect.  torn: 
ii;  p.  455.    Pastor  gregis  dotninici.    St  Aid.  derir.  p;  sdl. 

(20)  Ipse  potestatenr  ligandi  et  monarchiam  solvendi  in  coelo  et 
in  terra  felici  sorte  et  peculiari  privilegio  acciperepromeruit.  Ep. 
St  Aklhelmi  Gerontio  Regi  inter  Bonif.  ep.  44,  p.  61.  These 
quotations  would  npt  have  loaded  the  page,  had  not  several  emi- 
nent writers  asserted,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  ignorant  of  the 
primacy  of  St  iPeter.    See  note  (H)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(2 1 )  Cum  primum  in  toto  orbe  pontificatum  gereret.  Bed.  hrat. 
L  iL  c.  1.    Totius  ecclem  caput  emlnet  eximium.    Bed.  hom. 
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Impressed  ii^ith  th^e  notions^  die  Anglo«Sa»ms  IcxriD- 
-€d  up  to  the  pontiff  with  awe  and  reverence ;  consulted 
him  respeding  the  administration  of  their  churdi ;  and 
bowed  in  reapedful  silence  to  his  decisiom.  His  bene- 
dii^nthey  cou^ed  as  the  choicest  of  blessiags  (22): 
and  to  c^tain  it«  #as  one  of  the  principal  oaotiTes,  wlikh 
dre#  so  many  piigfims  to  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
No  less  than  dght  Sauion  kiogs  (23 )»  besides  crowds  of 
noblemen  and  prelates^  are  recorded  to  have  paid  their 
homage  iti  person  to  the  representative  of  St  Peter :  ami 
those  who  were  deterred  by  reasons  of  policy,  or  the  dan- 
gers of  the  joumeyi  were  yet  careful  to  solicit  by  their 
ambassadors,  and  to  deserve  by  dieir  presentsy  tlie  papal 
benedi^on  (24*)«  Highly  as  they  prized  hu  friendship, 
so  they  feared  his  enmity.  The  dread  of  his  reseaitment 
struck  terror  hito  the  breasts  of  the  most  impious :  and 
the  threat  of  his  m^dedidion  was  the  last  and  strongest 
rampcirt,  vdxich  Weakness  could  of^ose  to  the  rapacity  of 
po\<rer«  The  clergy  of  each  church,  the  monks  of  e^ch 
convent,  sought  to  dielter  th^nselves  under  his  protec- 
tion :  and  the  most  potent  monarchs,  sensible  that  their 
authority  was  confined  within  the  narrow  limita  of  their 

in.  nat.  D.  Bened.  vol.  vii.  p.  464.    Caput  ecclesiarum  Christ!. 
Atcuin.  apud  C&nis.  torn.  ii.  p.  4S5. 

(22)  See  the  epistles  of  Alcuin  to  the  popes  Adrian  and  Leo. 
Canis.  torn.  ii.  p.  41 8,  419. 

(23)  Cxadwalla^  Ina»  Ofia,  Kemred,  Offa,  Sine,  Bthdwulph, 
and  Canute^ 

(24)  HaAc  benedictionem  onmes,  qui  ante  me  sceptro  pnrfnere 
Mereiorum,  memerunt  ab  antccessoribus  tuis  adipiici.  Hanc  ipse 
bumilig  peto,  et  a  robts,  o  beatieshne,  in^>etf are  copio.  £p»  Ke- 
na^hi  Reg.  Leoni  pap.  ^ud  Wilk.  p»  ie4.  Sr  alto  p.  40>  l€6f 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  86,  89,  9Q. 
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own  lives,  solicited,  in  favour  of  their  religious  fbunda- 
tionS|  the  interference  of  a  power,  whose  influence  was 
believed  to  extend  to  the  most  distant  ages.  Of  the 
bulls  issued  at  their  request  by  different  popes,  several 
have  descended  to  posterity  (25),  and  are  conceived  in 
terms  the  best  calculated  to  strike  with  religious  awe  the 
minds  of  those,  who  are  predisposed  to  receive  such  im- 
pressions. In  them  the  pontiff*  usually  asserts  the  autho- 
rity, which  he  exercises  as  successor  to  the  prince  of  the 
apostles ;  separates  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
the  violators  of  his  charters  ;  and  threatens  .their  contu- 
macy with  the  punbhments  that  befel  D^than,  and  Abi- 
ron,  and  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  confirmation  of  royal  grants  and  monastic  pri- 
vileges was  the  least  important  part  in  the  exercise  of  the 
papal  prerogative.  By  his  authority  the  pontiff — 1,  esta- 
blished, extended,  or  restri£ted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archiepiscopal  sees ;  2,  confirmed  the  election  of  the  me- 
tropolitans ;  3,  enforced  the  observance  of  c^ionical  dis- 
cipline; 4ff  and  revised  the  decisions  of  the  national 
councils. 

1.  In  relating  the  changes,  which  affeAed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Anglo-Saxon  metropolitans,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  what  has  been  already  noticed  in 
a  preceding  chapter.    The  first  ecclesiastical  division  of 

(25)  They  may  be  read  in  the  .jcolIecUons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
councils  by  Spelman  and  Wilkins.  Several  of  them  have  not 
escaped  the  suspicion  of  antiquaries.  But,  if  it  could  even  be 
proved  that  none  extant  are  genuine,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  It  was  customary  to  obtain  such  charters,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Saxon  church.  See  Eddius,  (Vit  Wil£  c.  49,) 
Bede,  (Vit  Abbat.  Wirem.  p.  295,  300,)  and  the  council  of  <^al- 
cuith,  (Wilk.  p.  147,  viii.) 
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the  OAarchy  wa$  made,  cot  by  the  missionaries,  but 
by  Gregory  the  great,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
authority,    fixed  with  precision  the    number    of   the 
metropolitans,  and  of  their  sufiragans.      When  sub* 
Sequent  events  had  prevented  the   execution    of  his 
plan,  the  apostolic  see  was  again  consulted,  and  by  Vita- 
Uan  aU  the  Saxon  prelates  were  subjected  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiury ;  by  Agatho  their  number  was  li- 
mited to  eleven  (26).    At  the  distance,  however,  of  sixty 
years,  Gregory  III.  restored  the  metropolitical  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  church  of  York  5  and  Adrian,  not  long  after, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Mercia,  raised  the  see  of 
,  Lichfield  to  the  same  dignity.    Though  the  superiority 
of  the  new  primate  was  borne  with  reluctance  by  his  for- 
mer equals,  none  of  them  dsHred  to  refuse  him  the  respeA 
due  to  his  rank  y   but  submitted  in  silence  to  the  papal 
mandate,  till  Leo  III.  at  the  iirgent  request  of  Kenulf»  * 
the  successor  of  Ofia,  rescinded  the  decree  of  his'  prede^ 
cessor  (27).    These  instances  may  sitffice  to  shew,  that 

(26)  Wilk.  p.  46. 

(S7)  Anno  803.  It  will  require  some  share  of  ingenuity  in 
'  those,  who  affeict  to  ^ssart  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxoit 
church,  to  du^  the  strong  language^  in  which  the  bishops  of  the 
council  of  Cloveshoe  relate  the  conclusion  of  this  husinets.  "  Ipse 
^  s^ostolicuB  Papa,  ut  audivit  et  intellexit  quod  injuite  fuisset 
*<  factum,  statim  sui  privilegiiauctcMritatis  prseceptum  posuit,  et  in 
M  Britanniam  misit,  et  prsecepit,  ut  honor  St  Augustini  sedis  inte- 
"  gerrime  redintegraretur/*  The  conduct  of  pope  Adrian  they 
lascribe  to  misinformation.  <<  Insuper  cartam  a  Romana  sede 
*^  missam  per  Hadrianum  papam  de  pallio  et  archiepiscopali  sede 
**  in  Licedfeldensi  monasterio,  cum  consensu  et  licentia  domni 
«<  apbstolici  Leonis  pape  prescribimus  aliquid  valere,  quia  per 
^*  subreptionem  et  male  blandam  suggestionem  adi^scebatur/* 
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the  powers  6f  the  Anglo-Saxon  metropolitans  were  re- 
gulated by  the  Superior  authority  of  the  pontiff}  ancf 
that  every  alteration  in  their  jurisdiftion  was  introduced* 
by  his  order,  err  confix-med  by  his  approbation. 

2.  The  pallium  was  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  the  use 
of  which  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  metropolitans. 
Its  origin  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity;  but  at 
the  period  in  Which  our  ancestors  were  converted,  no 
archbishop  was  permitted  to  perform  the  most  important 
of  his  funAions,  till  he  had  obtained  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff.  As  soon  as  Augustine  had  received  the 
episcopal  consecration,  he  was  careful  to  solicit  this  orna- 
ment from  his  patron  Gregory  the  great ;  his  example 
was  religiously  imitated  by  all  succeeding  metropolitans 
both  at  Canterbury  and  Tork;  and  with  the  pallium 
they  received  a  confirmation  of  the  archiepJscopal  digni- 
ty (28) :  whence  in  the  language  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
they  were  usually  stiled  the  envoys  of  the  holy  see  (29^^. 
Before  the  primate  eleft  could  obtain  this  badge  of.  his 

Wilk.  p.  1^.  In  Spelman's  councils  these  pas^ges  are  omitted : 
but  they  have  Been  restored  by  Smith,  (Bed.  app.  p.  787,)  and 
Wilkins  (Con.  p.  167).  On  this  subject  may  also  be  consulted 
the  letter  of  Kenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  two  answers  of  pc^e 
Leo.    Id.  p.  164.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  460. 

(28)  Idcirco  ammonemus  Brithwaldum  praesulem  sanctae  Can- 
tuariorum  ecclesiac,  quem  auctoritate  prlncipis  apostolorum 
Archiepiscopum  ibidem  confirmavimus.  £p.  Joan.  Pap.  apud 
£dd.  c.  52. 

(29)  This  title  is  given  to  Archbishop  Brithwald  by  his  own 
messengers.  Sancti  Brithwakli  Cantuariorum  ecclesiae  et  totiois 
Britanniae  archiepiscopi,  ab  hac  apostolica  sede  emissu  £dd.  c. 
51.  Yet  Brithwald  was  a  Saxon,  and  owed  his  election  to  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury, 
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dignityi  he  was  required  to  appear  at  Rome,  vsad  to 
answer  the  interrogations  of  the  pontiff:  but  Gregory 
and  his-  immediate  successors  excused  the  Saxon  metro* 
politans  from  so  laborious  a  journey,  and  generally  sent 
the  pallium  by  the  messengers,  who  carried  the  news  of 
their  eleftion  (80).  Later  pontiffs  were,  however,  less 
indulgent.  To  prevent  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments from  being  occupied  by  men  of  noWe  birth,  but 
disedifying  morals,  it  was  resolved  to  recal  the  former 
exemptions,  and  to  subjeft  every  candidate  to  an  exami- 
nation in  presence  of  the  pope,  before  he  could  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  his  elefUon.  To  this  regulation  the 
Saxon  archbishops  relun£hintly  submitted  $  and  a  second 
grievance  was  the  consequence  of  their  submission.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  notions  of  the  northern  nations, 
they  blushed  to  approach  the  throne  of  their  superior, 
without  a  present  (31) :  .but  the  sums,  which  at  first  had 
been  received  as  gratuitous  donations,  were  gradually  ex- 
aAed  as  a  debt ;  and  the  increasing  demand  was  followed 
by  loud  and  repeated  complaints.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Leo.  in.  the  Saxon  prelates,  in  a  firm,  but  respe^tflA 
memorial,  urged  the  indults  of  former  popes  to  their  pre^ 
decessorsj  and  requested  that  the  pallium  might  be 
granted  to  their  primates,  without  the  fatigue  of  si  jour-- 


(so)  Wilk.  con.  p.  32, 35.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  (jr>  69,  72; 

(31)  During  the  middle  ages,  men  had  scarcely  any  notions  of 
government,  which  were  not  derived  from  the  feudal  jurisprudence. 
Its  principles  not  only  formed  the  basis  of  civil  polity,  but  were 
also  gradually  introduced  into  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline..  To  this  source  it  were  easy  to  trace  most  of  the  new 
customs,  which  were  adopted  during  that  period. 

L  2 
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aey»  or  the  expense  of  a  pFeient  (S2).  The  petition 
.  was  unsuccessful  \  repe^ed.  precedents  gave  ft  sanation  to 
the  obnoxious  custom ;  and  the  bishops  at  last  desisted 
from  a  fruitless  opposition  (SS).  After  the  lapse  (£  two 
centuries,  the  hopes  of  their  successors  were  awakened 
by  the  pilgrimage  of  Canute  the  great,  to  the  tombs  of 
the  jipostles.  The.kiagpkaded  vrith  warmth  the  cause 
of  his  predates  ^  the  reluflance  Of  the  Romans  yielded  to 
the  arguments  of  a  royal  advocate  \  and  the  pontiff  con- 
^trftftedliis  claims  to  the  p^sonal  attendance  of  future 
jsietrppolttans  (S4}» 

S.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  fthe  christian  worship,  and 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  canonical  discipline,  were 
-always  considered  by  the  popes  as  the  most  important  of 
,their  duties.  With  this  view  they  frequ^itly  demanded 
.from  the  Saxon  prelates  an  exposition  c^  their  belief,  and 
admonished,  them  to  reform  the  abuses^  which  disfigu« 
<sed  the  beauty  of  their  church.  As  early  as  the  year  six 
hundred  and  ei^^,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  Mono- 
thelitism  alarmed  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  pastors,  Aga- 
tho  had  summoned  the  archbisb<^  of  Canterbury  and 
his.suSragans  to  attend  a  coimdl  at  Rome  (S5) :  but  the 

'   (si)  Wilk.  con.  p.  \m.    Ann.  601. 
*    (S3)  Chron.  Sax.  p.  126, 129, 152. 

(34)  Wilk.  con.  p.  298.    Ann.  losi. 

(35)  Sperabamus  de  Britannia  Theodorum  confamulum  et  coe-^ 
piscopum  nostrum,  magnse  insulae  Britanniae  archiepiscopum  et 
philosophum,  cum  aliis  qui  ibidem  hactenus  demorantur:  et  hac  de 
causa  concilium  hue  usque  distulimus.    £p.  Agath.  ad  Imp.  apud 

'  Bar.  ann.,  680.  Malm,  de  pent.  1.  i.  f.  112.  Spelman  conjectures 
this  council  to  have  been  that  of  Constantinople^  but  his  mistake 
h  cprrected  by  the  accuracy  of  Alford.    Tom.  ii.  p.  368. 
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length  of  the  jouraeyy  and  the  necessities  of  their  ^o- 
ceses,  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate  excuse ;  and  in  Ueu 
q{  their  presence  in  the  synod),  the  pontiff  consented  to 
accept  a  pubHc  profession  of  their  faith«  John,  abbot  of 
St  Martin's,  was  selected  as  papal  legate  cm  this  occasion : 
and  shortly  after  his  amval^  Theodore  and  his  suffragans 
assembled  at  Hethfieldt  and  declared  their  adhesion  to 
the  decrees  of  the  five  first  general  councils,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  Monothelitism  by  Martin  the  first. 
The  legate  subscribed  with  the  bishc^s,  and  received  a 
copy  of  the  a£b,  wluch  he  forwarded  to  Rome  (S6). 
,  From  the  faith,  the  enquiries  of  the  popes  were  soon^ 
direQed  to  the  manners  of  the  Saxons.  While  Theodore 
lived,  the  vigilance  of  his  administration  supported  the. 
vigour  of  ecclesiastical  discijdine :  but  under  his  more 
indulgent,  or  less  a£Hve  successors,  it  was  insensibly  re- 
laxed, till  the  loud  report  of  Saxon  immorality  aroused 
the  patriotism  of  St  Boniface,  and  provoked  the  animad- 
versions of  Zachary,  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  mission- 
ary, from  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  theatre  of  his  zeal, 
wrote  in  terms  of  the  most  earnest  expostulation  to  the 
principal  of  the  Saxon  kings  and  prelates :  the  pontiff 
commanded  archbishop  Cuthbert  and  his  suSrag^ms,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  excpmmunication,  to  oppose  the  seve- 
rity of  the  canons,  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  ^times. 

(36)  Intererat  huic  8ynodo>  pariterque  Catholicae  fidei  decreta 
firmabat  vir  venerabilis  Joannes  ....  VdensAgathoPapaisicut 
in  aliis  provinciis^  ita  etiam  in  Britannia^  quails  esset  status  eccle-^ 
nx  ediscere,  hoc  negotium  reverentiasimo  Abbati  Joanni  iijunxit. 
Quamobrem  coUecta  ob  hoc  synodo,  inventa  est  in  omnibus  fides 
inviolata  Calholica,  datumque  illi  exemplar  ejus  Romam  perferen- 
dum.    Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 
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His  injunfUons  ^were  cheerfully  obeyed  5  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Clovesho€*  professed  their  readiness  to  se- 
cond the  zeal  of  the  supreme  pastor  ;  and  thirty  canons 
of  discipline  were  published  foi^  the  general  reformati(m 
of  the  bishops^  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  (37). 

The  successors  of  Zachary  inherited  the  vigilance  of 
their  predecessor.  Forty  years  had  not  elapsed,  when 
>\drian  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  the  bishops  of  Ostia 
and  Tudertum  to  Britain,  with  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  The  legates  were  received 
with  respeft  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  At  their  request 
two  synods  were  assembled,  one  in  Mercia,  the  other  in 
Northumbria  5  twenty  canons  were  published  •,  and  a  so- 
lemn promise  was  received  from  each  bishop,  that  he 
would  cause  them  to  be  faithfully  observed  in  his  diocese^ 
j(38j.     But  duriojg  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  the 

tsY)  The  letter  of  Zachary 'is  thu»  described  in  the  proocmium 
to  the  acts  of  the  counctL  Scripta.toto  orbe  venerandi  pontificis, 
Domni  Apostolici  papae  Zachariae,  in  duabus  chartis  in  niedium 
prolata  sunt,  et  dim  magna  diligentia,  juxtaquod  ipse  apostolica 
sua  auctofitate  praecepit,  et  manifeste  recitata,  et  in  nostra  qyoque 
lingua  apcrtlus  interpretata  sunt.  Quibus  namque  scriptis  Bii- 
tannix  hujus  ineulae  nostri  generis  accolatt  fs^miliariter  praemone- 
batf  et  veracker  comreniebat,  et  pottremo  amabiliter  /exorabat,  et 
haec  omnia  conteqinentibus,  et  in  sua  pertinaci  malitia  permanen* 
tibus  anathematis  sententiam  proculdubio  proterendam  insinua- 
bat.  Wilk.  con.  p.  94.  Language  so  forcible  might  have  ap- 
palled a  less  sturdy  polemic  :  but  the  sagacity  or  temerity  of  Dr 
Henry  has  selected  this  very  council  to  prove,  that  the  Saxon 
church  rejected  the  papal  supremacy.  The  curious  reader  may 
turn  to  note  (I)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(38)  The  mission  of  these  legates,  as  well  as  of  the  abbot  John, 
has  escaped  the  philosopic  eye  of  Hume,  who  assiires  us  that  Er* 
jnanfroi,  bishop  of  Sion,  three  centuries  afterwards,  was  the  first 
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feeble  restraint  of  the  law  could  not  arrest  the  rapi(i  de- 
cline of  discipline,  and,  for  almost  a  century,  the  voice  of 
religion  was  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  war.  The  re- 
turn of  tranquillity,  called  forth  the  zeal  of  pope  For- 
mosus.  .  He  had  determined  to  sever  the  Saxon  bishops 
from  the  cpmmunion  6f  the  holy  see :  but  his  anger  was 
appeased  by  the  representations  of  archbishop  Plegmund  ; 
and  he  contented  himself  with  an  exhortatory  epistle,  in 
jii^hichhe  complained,  that,iby  the  negligence  of  the  pre- 
lateis,  the  superstitions  of  paganism  had  been  permitted 
to  revive,  and  several  dioceses  been  left,  for  a  considera- 
hie  period,  destitute  of  pastors.  After  the  lapse  of  four- 
teen years,  both  the  bishops  of  Wessex  died  ;  and  Pleg- 
mund seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  contenf  the 
desires  of  the  pope.  He  convened  his  sufiragans,  and 
divided  the  kingdom  into  five  smaller  distri£is.  His 
conduA  was  approved  at  Rome  ;  and  he  consecrated,  on 
the  same  day,  no  less  than  seven  bishops,  five  for  the  sees 
lately  erected,  and  two  for  the  vacant  churches  of  Selsey 
and  Dorchester  (S9). 

•legate  who  ever  appeared  in  the  British  isles,  (Hume,  hist.  c.  iv.  p. 
182.)  Carte  indeed  observed  thetn,  but  at  the  same  time  discover- 
ed, from  a  vague  expression  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  instead 
of  being  invested  with  any  authority,  their  only  object  was  to  re- 
new the  ancient  correspondence  between  the  two  churches, 
{Carte,  hist.^  vol.  i.  p.  270.)  This  idea  is  satisfoctorily  refuted  hy 
•their  dispatches  to  the  pontiff.  Scripsimus  capitulare  de  singulis 
rebus,  et  per  ordinem  cuncta  disserentes  auribus  illorum  pertuli- 
mus,  qui  cum  omni  humilitatis  subjectione,  clara  voluntatetam  ad- 
monitionem  vestram  quam  parvitatem  nostram  amplexantes,  spo- 
ponderunt  se  in  omnibus  obedire.    Wilk.  con.  p.  146. 

(39)  The  reader,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  chronological  diffi- 
culties, with  which  this  event  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  anti* 

L  4. 
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i.  In  every  rational  system  of  legislation,  the  ertorSf 
which  may  arise  from  the  ignorance  or  cinruption  of  the 
inferiOT  officers  of  jttstice,  should  be  correded  by  the 
greater  wisdom,  and  superior  authority  of  the  higher 
courts  of  judicature.  ,  In  the  christian  chiMrch  the  Romaoi 
pontiffii  were  omsidered  as  the  principal  guardians  of  the 
canons ;  and  firom  the  earliest  antiquity  they  have  claim- 
ed and  exerdsed  the  right  of  reviewing  the  causey  of 
those  bishops,  who  appealed  to  their  equity  from  the  par- 
tial decisions  of  provindal  or  national  synods  (40),  The 
£rM  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  who  invoked  in  his  favour  the 
prote£tion  of  the  holy  see,  was  W9frid,  the  celebrated 
bishop  cf  York  (41}«    The  history  of  his  appeals  has 

quaries,  will  have  c^ysenred  thity  while  I  admit  the  epistle  of  For- 
nio8U8  to  be  genuine,  I  reject  as  fabulous  a  .part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  MaUnsbury,  and  the  register  of  Canterbury.    (Wilk. 
con.  p.  199>  SOO.)    I  ascribe  the  epistle  to  Formosus,  not  merely 
on  their  authority^  but  principally  on  that  of  Fadmer,  who,  during 
the  dispute  respecting  the  precedency  of  Canterbury,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  ce^t^ry,  appears  to  have  consulted  the 
ancient  records  of  that  church,  and  to  have  discovered  this  letter 
and  some  others  among  a  greJ^a*  number,  which  age  had  render- 
«d  illegible*    Eadm.  nov.  L  v.  p.  li28,  189.    The  consecration  of 
the  deven  bishops  could  not  have  occurred  before  the  year  910, 
wfaei^- Fridestan,  one  of  their  number,  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon 
•chronicle  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  see  of  Winchester. 
^Chron.  Sax.  p.  lot.)    As  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  died  only 
that  year,  and  Denulf,  6f  Winchester,  in  the  preceding,  (IbkL 
WIgonu  ana.  909),  it  follows  that  the  story  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  having  been  without  a  bishop  during  seven  years,  is  a  fic^ 
tioa,  which  was  probaUy  invented  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
cdmpkunt  contained  in  the  letter  of  Formosus. 

(40)  Natalis  Alex.  hist.  eccl.  sacc.  iv.  diss,  xxvxii.  prop.  3. 

(41)  Anno  676. 
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been  relSted  by  two  dosses  of  writers,  as  opposite  m  sen* 
timent,  as  distant  in  time  :  by  contemporary  historians, 
who  lam^t  the  causes  which  rendered  them  necessary, 
and  hail  the  success  with  which  they  were  attended  :  and 
by  modern  polemics,  who  condemn  them  as  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  an  ambitious  prelate  to  preserve  his 
own  power,  by  sacrificing  the  religious  liberties  of  his 
countrymen.  The  clamorous  warmth  of  the  latter  op- 
^>oses  a  curious  contrast  to  the  silent  apa^y  of  the  for- 
mer.: and  a  diligent  comparis<m  will  justify  die  conchi^ 
sion,  that  the  present  champions  of  the  independence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  are  actuated  by\notives,  which 
never,  guided  the  pens  of  the  more  ancient  writers*  In 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  J  shall  attempt  to  dear  the 
history  of  Wilfirid  from  the  fictions,  with  vdiich  modem 
controversy  has  loaded  it  (42) :  my  vouchers  will  be  Ed- 


(42)  Among  the  historians,  who  have  disputed  with  each  other 
the  merit  of  defaming  this  prelate,  the  pre-eminence  if  justly  due 
to  Carte,  whose  laborious  volumes  have  fumi^ed  a  plentiful  source 
of  misrepresentation  to  the  prejudice  or  negligence  of  succeeding 
writers.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  scattered  hints,  in  the  works  of 
three  obscure  authors,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centiuies, 
(Gervase,  St^bbs,  and  Richard  of  Hexham,)  and  of  many  gratui- 
tous suppositions  created  by  his  own  fancy,  he  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a  narrative  most  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  Wilftrid. 
He  had  other,  and  more  authentic  documents  before  him,  to  the 
writings  of  Bede  and  Eddius.  But  of  these  he  asserts,  that  the 
£r8t  has  shewn  his  disapprobation  of  Wilfrid  by  his  silence :  and 
that  to  Eddius  no  credit  can  be  given,  because  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  injured  prelate.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Bede 
has  made  more  frequent  mention  of  Wilfrid,  than,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  person,  (Bed.l.  iii.  c.  13,  25,  28  ;  1.  iv.  c.  2,  S,  5, 12,  IS,  15, 
16,  19,  23,  29 ;  1.  v.  c.  11,  19);  and  that  Eddius  wrote  at  a  time,  , 
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4iiuS|  the  individual  companion  of  his  fortunes^  and  Bede» 
his  contemporary  and  acquaintance  :  and  the  importance 
of  the  subjeA  will,  I  trust,  form  a  satisfafiory  apology  for 
ithe  length  of  the  narration. 

£gfrid,  king  of  Northunibria,  had  married  ./Edilthryda, 
a  princess,  whose  invincible  attachment  to  the  cloister  has 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Wearied  with 
the  constant  solicitations  of  his  wife,  he  referred  her  to 
Wilfrid,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  a  distinguished 
place  in  his  friendship,  and  endeavoured  by  the  most  se* 
ducing  promises  to  allure  to  his  interest.  But  his  hopes 
were  disappoirited.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  bishop 
approved  the  choice  of  the  queen ;  and  the  king^s  dis- 
pleasure was  the  reward  of  his  approbation.  From  the 
court  .£dilthryda  retired  to  a  convent ;  and  Egfrid  called 
to  his  throne  another  princess,  n^med  Ermenburga.  The 
levity  of  the  new  queen  was  not  calculated  to  efface  the 
memory  of  her  predecessor  ;  her  haughtiness,  extortion, 
and  prodigality,  excited  discontent ;  and  the  zeal  of  Wil- 
frid induced  him  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduA.  He  had  done  no  more  than  his 
duty  requirjcd  :  but  the  pride  of  Ermenburga  was  wound- 
ed ;  she  vowed  to  be  revenged ;  and  Egfrid,  whose  mind 
was  already  alienated,  consented  to  be  the  minister  of 
her  resentment  (43). 

when  thousands  were  alive  to  convict  him  of  falsehood,  had  he 
been  guilty  of  it.  If  Bede  was  silent,  and  Eddius  concealed  the 
truth,  where  did  Carte  discover  it  ? 

(43)  Tor  the  origin  of  the  dissention  between  Egfrid  and  Wil- 
frid, compare  Bede,  (hist  1.  iv.  c.  19,)  Eddius,  (Vit.  Wilf.  c.  24,) 
Eadmer,  (Vit.  Wilf.  apud.  Mabil.  c.  34,)  and  the  monk  of  Ely, 
(Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  598.) 
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The  see  of  X^anterbury  was,  at  tWs  period,  filled  by 
Theodore,  a- prelate,  whose  ardour  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Saxon  church,  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the 
limits,  which  the  canons  had  prescribed  to  the  exercise 
of  the  metropolitan  authority.  At  the  invitation  of  Eg- 
frid,  he  visited  the  court  of  Northumbria.  What  secret 
proposals  he  might  receive  froth  the  king,  we  can  only 
conjefture  (44) :  but  he  had  always  avowed  a  desire  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  Saxon  bishoprics,  and  the^ 
present  was  a  moment  the  most  propitious  to  his  design. 
By  his  own  authority,  without  the  concurrence,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  Wilfrid,  he  divided  the  extensive 
<liocese  of  York  into  three  portions,  and  immediately 
conferred  them  on  three  bishops,  whom  he  consecrated 
for  the  occasion  (45).  Th^  ejefted  prelate  received  the 
news  with  astonishment.  He  hastened  to  the  court,  ex- 
posed the  injustice  of  the  partition,  and  reclaimed  in  his 
favour  the  aid  of  the  canons.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  heard  with  contempt ;  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers 
applauded  his  disgrace  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  ap- 
pealed, by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  to  the  justice 
and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see  (46). 

(44)  Eddius  Insinuates,  (Vit.  c.  24,)  and  Malmsbury  asserts, 
(De  pont.  1.  iii.  f.  149,)  that  Theodore  was  bribed  by  the  presents 
of  Egfrid.  But  it  18  not  probable  that  the  charge  could  be  proved, 
as  Wilfrid  thought  proper  to  abandon  it  in  his  petition  to  the 
pontiff.    Edd.  vit.  c.  29. 

(45)  It  has  been  said  that  Lindisfame,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  was  left  open  for  the  acceptance  of  Wilfrid, 
(Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  693.  Carte,  hist.  vol.  i,  p.  248  :) 
but  this  opinion  is  positively  conti^adicted  by  Eddius,  (Vit.  c.  24,) 
and  by  Bede,  {hist.  1.  iv.  c.  12.) 

(46)  Cum  consilio  coepiscoporum  suorum.    Ed.  vit.  c.  24.    In 
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Had  Theodore  b^en  educated  in  the  same  school  with 
our  modem  writers,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Wilfrid,  and  the  impotence  of  his  s^peal.  But 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  decisions  of  the  canons  i  and 
his  anxiety  to  preoccupy  the  ear  of  the  pontijQT,  was  more 
expeditious  than  the  diligence  of  the  deposed  bishop, 
who  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  was  detained  in 
Friesland,  and  spent  the  winter  in  jMreaching  to  the  par 
gans  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  With  the  return  of  s{»ring 
he  resumed  lus  journey ;  and  at  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was 
informed  that  his  pretensions  had  been  already  notified 
and  opposed  by  the  monk  Coenwald,  the  envoy  and  ad^ 
vocate  of  the  archbishop.  Agatho  summoned  a  council 
to  his  assistance}  and  the  bishops  of  the  suburbicane 
churches,,witk  the  priests  and  deacons  of  Rome,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  assembled  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon i^relates.  Before  this  court  Wilfirid  appeared 
with  the  dignity  of  conscious  innocence.  He  called  oa 
the  members  to  do  justice  to  an  injured  and  persecuted 

Carte's  romance^  the  whole  blame  of  this  transaction  is  laid  on 
tibe  ambition  of  Wilfnd»  who  is  accused  of  opposing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Herutfordy  concerning 
the  division  of  the  larger  dioceses.  But  as  it  might  be  objected^ 
on  the  auUunity  of  Bede,  that  this  canon  was  not  approved ;  he 
eludes  thedifficulty,  byxaffirming  with  Wharton,  that  the  passage 
in  the  eccle8'''^ical  historian  is  a  forgery,  probably  of  the  monks, 
who  hoped,  by  this  expedient,  to  purify  the  character  of  Wilfrid, 
(Carte,  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  246,  note.)  If  on  a  mere  conjecture  we  are 
bound  to  credit  so  malicious  an  accusation,  at  least  we  m^y  be 
allowed  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  man,  who  could  so  artful* 
ly  interpolate  every  manuscript,  that  the  spurious  passage  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  text  in  any,  not  even  in  that  which  was 
written  before,  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  Bede  himself. 
See  Smith's  Bede,  praef.  and  p.  149. 
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bishop,  vfhio,  from  the  extremities  of  the  earthj  had  been 
compelled  to  invoke  the  equity  of  the  successor  of  St 
Peter.  Could  his  adversaries  impeach  his  moral  con^ 
duA  ?  Could  they  point  out  in  his  administration  a  single 
instance}  in  which  he  had  violated  the  holy  canons  ?  Tet 
had  he  been  expelled  i^om  his  diocese,  and  had  seen  it 
parcelled  out,  and  bestowed  on  three  intruded  prelates. 
Of  the  motives,  which  had  induced  the  metropolitan  to 
treat  him  with  such  haurshness,  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge. 
Theodore  was^he  envoy  of  the  holy  see :  he  respeAed 
his  charafter  \  and  did  not  presume  to  condemn  his  con- 
duct. As  for  himself,  his  great  anxiety  had  been  to  se« 
cure  the  peace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church :  he  had  not 
raised  a  clamorous  oppositicm,  but  had  witl^awn  in  si- 
lence from  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  thrown  him- 
self with  confidence  on  the  justice  of  the  holy  see.  The 
judgment  of  that  see  he  now  implored :  and  in  its  deci-^ 
«k>n,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  he  should  wSlingly  and 
respeftftiUy  acquiesce  (47). 

With  the  answer  and  recriminations  of  Ccenwald  we 
are  not  acquainted.  The  cause  was  patiently  and  tm^ 
partiaHy  dici^sed :  and  the  judgm^^  of  the  synod 
condemned  the  irregularity  of  his  expulsion,  though  it 
seemed  to  ;^rove  the  policy  of  the  partition.  It  was  oi^- 
dered  that  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  the  diocese  of 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived :  but  that  he  should, 
in  €onjun£Hon  with  the  other  bishops,  seleA  from  his 
own  clergy  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  to  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  so  extensive  a  diocese.  To  this  deci- 
sion was  annexe^  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  the 

(47)  Ed.  C  29. 
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clergyman)  of  excommunication  against  the  laic»  that 
should  presume  to  oppose  its  execution  (48).  A  copy 
was  delivered  to  Wilfrid,  who  remained  some  months  in 
Rome,  assisted  with  one  hundredand  twenty-five  bishops 
at  a  second  council,  subscribed  to  the  decrees,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  catholic  belief  of  the  Britons,  Saxons^ 
FiAs,  and  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  two  British  islands  (49'). 

But  the  enmity  of  Egfrid  and  Ermenburga  was  too^fo*- 
lent  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  or  to  be  subdued 
by  the  terrors  of  a  papal  mandate.  In  his  journey  to 
Rome,  Wilfrid  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  many 
snares,  which  by  their  direction  had  been  laid  for  his 
life  :  at  his  return,  he  was  apprehended  by  their  ord^ 
and  committed  to  prison.  During  a  confinement  of 
nine  months,  the  influence  of  threats  and  promises  was 
alternately  employed  to  extort  a  confession,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  pontiff  had  been  forged  by  his  friends,  or 
purchased  by  presents  (50).  But  his  constancy  defeated 
every  artifice ;  and  his  liberation  was  at  last  granted  to 
the  earnest  priayer  of  the  abbess  Ebba,  provided  he 
would  promise  never  more  to  set  his  foot  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Egfrid.  Wit)i  a  sigh  Wilfrid  subscribed  the 
harsh  condition  j  and  retiring  from  Northumbria,  soli- 

(48)  Ibid.  c.  31.  'Hie  success  of  Wilfrid  is  attributed  by  Inett, 
(history  p.  101,)  to  the  absence  of  his  accusers.  Yet  it  appears 
from  undeniable  authority,  that  not  only  Coenwald,  but  several 
others  were  present.  Praesentibus  ejus  contrariis,  qui  a  Theodc^ 
ro  et  Hilda  abbatissa  ad  eum  accusandum  hue  prius  convenerant» 
Epist.  Joan.  pap.  apud  Eddium  c.  52. 

(49)  Ed.  c.  51.    Bed.  1.  v.  c.  19. 

(50)  Edd.  c.  SS,  35. 
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cited  the  protection  of  Brithwald,  nephew  to  the  king 
of  Mercia.  That  generous  nobleman  granted  him  a 
small  estate)  on  which  he  built  a  monastery  for  himself 
and  the  faithfuji  companions  of  his  exile.  But  the  emis- 
saries of  Egfrid  discovered  his  retreat;  and  Wilfrid, 
rather  than  endanger  the  safety  of  his  friend,  fled  into 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  At  this  distance  he  might 
have  hoped  to  elude  the  notice  of  his  enemies  :  but  Ir- 
menigild,  the  queen  of  Wessex,  and  the  sister  of  Er- 
menburga,  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  North- 
umbrian princess ;  and  the  fugitive  bishop,  after  having 
sought  in  vain  a^  asylum  among  his  christian  country- 
men was  compelled  to  intrust  his  safety  to  the  honour 
and  compassion  of  a  pagan  people.  Edilwalch,  king  of 
Sussex,  received  hhn  with  welcome  ;  pitied  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  swore  to  protect  him  against  the  open  violence, 
or  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Northumbria  (51). 
Wilfrid  soon  repaid  the  hospitality  of  his  royal  patron. 
By  his  preaching  he  converted  numbers  of  the  idolaters 
to  the  faith  of  Christ :  by  his  superior  knowledge  he  in- 
strufled  them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  A  continued 
drought  for  three  years  had  exhausted  the  sources  of  ve- 
getation ;  and  the  horrors  of  famine  frequently  urged  the 
barbarians  to  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence. 
From  venerable  Bede  we  learti,  that  in  bodies  of  forty  or 
fifty  ^persons,  they  frequently  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
cliff,  and  there,  linked  in  each  others  arms,  precipitated 
themselve?  into  the  waves. 

Their  distress  excited  the  compassion  of  their  guest, 
who,  observing  that  the  sea  and  the  rivers  abounded 

(51)  Edd.c.  39/40. 
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with  fish,  taught  them  the  art  of  making  nets,  and  of 
drawing  from  the  waters  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  (52), 
For  these  services  Edilwalch  bestowed  on  hin\  the  isle  of 
Selsey:  where  he  was  often  visited  by  Cedwalla,  an 
esule  of  the  royal  race  of  Cerdic.  The  similarity  of 
their  fortunes  endeared  htm  to  the  prince ;  who,  when 
he  had  asicended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  invited  Wil- 
frid to  his  court,  granted  him  a  fourth  part  of  the  isle 
of  Wight,  and  raised  him  to  a  distin^shed  place  in  his 
councils  (53).  But  the  banishment  of  Wilfrid  was  now 
hastening  to  its  conclusion.  Theodore,  as  he  had  been 
the  first  to  infliA,  was  also  the  first  to  repair  the  injury. 
Before  his  death  he  condemned  the  injustice  of  his 
former  coaduA,  solicited  a  reconciliation,  and  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  bishop  to  the  kings  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria.  Of  these  letters,  one  is  still  extant.  In 
it  the  primate  urges  the  obedience  due  to  the  pontiff; 
beurs  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Wilfrid,  his  innocence, 
his  patience,  and  his  zeaU  ^uid  entreats  the  king  fo 
grant  ibis  last  re<piest  to  his  £riend  and  &tber,  ready  to 
sink  into  the  grave  (54). 

Hieodore  did  not  live  to  witness  the  eScd  of  his  ex- 
hortations, and  his  death  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  £gfrid«  The  NcMthumbrian  prince  fell  in  battle,  and 
with  him  ex{»red  the  influence  of  Ermenburga.  Aldfrid^ 
the  new  king,  {55)  cheerfully  consented  to  receive  the 

(52)  Ibid. c.  40.    Bed.  1.  iv.  c  is. 

(53)  £dd.  c.  41.    Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  16. 

(54)  Edd.  c.  42. 

{55)  By  moat  writers  AldfHd  is  considered  as  the  same  person 
with  Alchfrid,  the  former  friend  of  Wilfrid.  But  this  opinion 
Cannot  I  think  be  reconciled  with  the  testhnony  of  Bede.    That 
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-exile  under  his  protefiion,  gave  him  immediate  possession 
of  the  church  of  Hexham,  and  shortly  after  restored  to 
him  the  sees  of  Lindisfame  and  York  {56).  During  five 
years  he  again  possessed  die  administration  of  his  exten- 
sive diocese  :  but  they  were  years  of  anxiety  and  distress* 
His  opponents  still  formed  a  powerful  party ;  and  though 
they  yielded  for  the  present,  they  eagerly  watched  a  more 
favoiurable  moment.  Their  secret  wishes  were  soo^  gra^ 
tified  by  the  attachment  of  Wilfrid  to  his  monastery  of 
Rippon.  «  During  his  exile,  many  of  its  manors  had  been 
$eized  by  his  enemies ;  and  when  he  reclaimed  themt 
the  palace  resounded  with  complaints  against  his  restless 
temper  and  insatiable  amlution.     Aldfrid  lent  a  willing 

historian  unifbnnly  names  the  one  Alchftid)  and  the  other  Aldfrid. 
Of  the  former  he  asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  Oswiu,  and  bro* 
thariof  Sgftid ;  of  the  latter  that  he  was  illegitimate^  but  thought 
to  be  the  son  of  Oswiu.  (Bed.  L  iv,  c.  2S.  Vit  St  CuUu  c.  ^6.) 
Alchfrid  died  before  Egfrid,  as  the  latter  left  neither  children  nor 
brother  behind  him  (ibid.)  Aldfrid  was  at  that  time  studying 
among  the  Scottish  monks,  (ibid).  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
Alchfrid  had  been  expelled  fh>m  his  territories  by  his  brother, 
and  compelled  to  conceal  himself  till  his  death.  For  fiede  asserts 
that  the  exile  of  Aldfnd  was  voluntary,  and  occasioned  by  his 
loie  of  knowledge.  Ob  amoreiti  sapientiae  spontaneum  passus 
exiiium.  .  (Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  24.  See  also  Bede,  1.  iiL  c.  24.  iv.  26. 
V.  19.) 

{56)  See  Eddius,  (c.  44),  whose  account  is  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  (Sedem  suam  et  episcopatum,  ipso  rege 
Invttante,  recepit.  Hist.  L  v.  c.  19.)  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfame  re* 
signed,  (Bed.  Vit.  Cuthb.  c  36.)  If  Bosa  of  York,  and  John  of 
Hexham,  did  not  follow  his  example,  they  were  deposed,  (Smith's 
fiede,  App.  xix.)  Richard  of  Hexham,  Stubb  and  some  later 
writers,  have  supposed  that  York  was  never  roitored  to  Wilfrid. 
See  Smith,  ibid. 
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ear  to  these  suggestions ;  and  a  plan  was  readily  formed 
to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  bishop.  Wilfrid  unexpect- 
edly received  a  royal  summons  to  surrender  the  monastery 
into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign^  that  it  might  be  converted 
into  an  episcopal  see,  and  bestowed  on  another  prelate* 
His  enemies  had^  probablyi  reckoned  on  his  disobedience* 
He  had  always  discovered  a  marked  predilection  for  this 
abbey.  It  had  been  given  to  him  by  Alchfrid^  the  friend 
and  patron  of  his  youth :  its  revenues  had  been  increased 
by  his  industry  ^  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  was 
the  fruit  of  his  liberality  and  genius ;  and  the  monksj  the 
first  in  the  north  who  had  processed  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
di£l,  revered  him  as  their  father  and  benefa6lor.  _  XJrged 
by  these  motives,  he  ventured  to  refuse ;  and  Aldfrid 
punished  his  refusal  by  reviving  the  obsolete  regulations 
of  Theodore^  which  had  first  d^turbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  NorthumtMrian  church^;  WiHrid  $aw  with  terror 
the  a9<:endancy  of  his  enemies  s  and  retiring  firom  the 
Unequal  contest,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia*  His  flight  stinnilated  the  exertions  of  his  ene- 
mies. Brithwald,  the  successor  of  Tbeo4ore9  was  induced 
to  join  the  victorious  party,  and  to  summon  a  council  in 
Nonhumbria.  But  experience  had  taught  thetn  to  fear  a 
second  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pontiff }  and  to 
wrest  this  powerful  weapon  from  the  hands  of  Wilfrid, 
became  the  great  obje£t  of  their  politics.  He  was  invit- 
ed to  the  synod.  **  Justice,"  said  the  messenger,  <«  shall 
<<  be  done  to  all  your  claims,  provided  you  promise  to 
<(  abide  by  the  decision  of  your  metrc^litan.''  <<  It  is 
«  my  duty  and  my  wl»W  replied  the  wary  prelate^  "  to 
<<  abide  by  the  decision  of  my  metropolitan,  if  thitf  de- 
<«  cision  be  not  contrary  to  the  holy  canons,  and  the  pre- 
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<<  Tidtis  dedarations  <tf  the  upofltolic  see.^'    The  assem« 
bly  presented  a  scene  erf  noise  and  confusioii.    The  voice 
of  Wflfiid  was  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  his  adversa* 
riea ;  his  contumacy  was  pronounced  worthy  of  the  seve- 
rest punishment ;  and  as  a  last  and  unmerited  favouri  he 
was  offered  the  monastery  of  Rippon,  provided  he  would ' 
engage  to  c(mfine  himself  within  its  precincts,  and  to  re* 
sign,  from  that  day^  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  authori- 
ty.   This  harsh  resolve  roused  the  spirit  of  the  iiijured 
prelate.    <<  What }"  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  <«  shall  I» 
«<  ^o  have  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  service  of  reli- 
<«  gionj  I,  to  whom  my  country  is  indebted  for  the 
.  <<  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  canonical  observances^ 
<<  tamely  subscribe  my  own  degradation,  and,  though 
<<  unconscious  of  guilt,  confess  myself  a  criminal  ?  Ho, 
<<  if  justice  be  denied  me  here,  I  appeal  to  a  higher  tri«- 
'*  bunal ;  and  let  the  man,  who  presumes  to  depose  me 
«  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  accompany  me  to  Rome, 
"  and  prove  his  charge  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.** 
This  bold  refdy  exasperated  Aldfrid,  who  threatened  to 
commit  him  to  the  custody  of  his  guard :  but  the  bishops 
interposed,  observing,  that  to  viriate  the  safe  conduct 
^rtdchfaadf  been  granted,  would  fix  an  indelible  stigma 
on  their  proceedings  (57). 

The  scene  of  the  controversy  was  now  transferred 
from  Northumbria,  to  the  court  of  John,  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Wilfrid  appeared  in  person ;  the  cause  of  his 
opponents  was  intrusted  to  a  deputation  of  monks,  se- 
lected by  the  care  of  the  metropolitan.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  and  duration  of  the^  pleadings,  both 
the  accusation  and  defence  were  conducted  with  spirit 


(57)  Edd.  c.  44,  45. 
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and  perseverance.  Seventy  times  the  contending  parties 
repeated  or  enforced  their  respe£Hve  arguments,  in  tKie; 
presence  of  the  pontiff;  and  four  months  elapsed  before 
their  eagerness  would  |>ermit  him  to  pronounce  his  sen« 
tence  (58).  That  sentence  was  most  honouraHe  to  the 
innocence  of  Wilfrid.  But  the  infirmities  of  age,  (he 
had  now  reached  his  seventieth  year,)  admonished  him 

(58)  IngeniouB  writers  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  filling 
up  the  chasms  of  history^  and  incautiously  deceive  the  credulity 
of  their  readers  with  the  fictions  of  their  own  imagination.  Of 
the  charges  exhibited  against  '^ilfrid^  Eddius  has  preserved  no 
more  than  one ;  that  he  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  his  metropolitan.  (Edd.  c.  51.)  But  Henry  has  supplied  the 
deficiency,  on  the  authority,  as  he  pretends,  of  Eddius  himself. 
From  him  we  learn,  that  the  bishop  was  also  accused  of  <*  re- 
**  fusing  to  'subscribe  to  the  synods  of  Hertford  and  Hatfield,  add 
«  of  appealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  which  by  the  laws  of  EnjgflaiHi 
<<  was  a  capital  crime."  He  has  also  thought  proper  to  compose 
an  answer  for  Wilftid  to  the  first  of  these  charges  ;  "  that  he  was 
•*  willing  to  subscribe  to  these  synods  as  far  as  they  were  agree- 
«*  able  to  the  canons  of  the  chiuch  of  Rome,  and  the  will  of  the 
*«  pope  :*'  but  to  the  second  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  form  any  reply.  (Henry,  voL  iii.  p.  219).  Such 
fables  can  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  injuring  the  character 
of  Wilfrid,  'and  of  supporting  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  in^ 
dependence  of  the  An^lo-Saxon  church.  To  truth  or  (u-obability 
they  have  small  pretensions.  That  Wilfrid  should  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  synod  of  Hertford,  to  which  he  had  already  sub- 
scribed by  his  legatee  (Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  5),  or  to  that  of  Hatfield, 
which  only  published  a  profession  of  faith  (Id.  1.  iv,  c.  17)»  will 
not  be  readily  believed ;  but4hat  Aldfrid  and  his  bishpps  should 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  to  accuse  a  prelate  of  the  capital  crime 
of  appealing  to  Rome,  is  an  idea  which  outrages  probability. 
Ficta sint  proxima  veris, 

Nee  quodcumquc  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi. 
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to  terminate  the  tedious  contest :  two  jouFnies  to  Rotne, 
atid  twenty  years  of  exile»  had  taught  him  to  valbe  and 
desire  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity ;  and  he  proposed  a 
compromises  which,  while  it  resigned  to  his  competitors 
the  larger  portion  of  his  diocese,  secured  to  himself  the 
possession  of  his  two  favourite  monasteries  of  Rippon 
and  Hexham.  The  moderation  of  these  terms  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  pope,  who  recommended  them  to 
the  notice  and  endeavours  of  the  primate.  Brithwald 
received  the  papal  mandate  with  respe£^,  and  professed  a 
ready  obedience  to  its  contents :  but  Aldfrid  was  inflexi- 
ble. •<  My  brothers,"  he  replied  to  Wilfrid's  messen- 
gers, whose  friendship  he  had  formerly  prized,  and  whose 
charafter  he  still  respefled,  "  ask  for  yourselves,  and  you 
<<  shall  not  b»>  refrised..  But  ask  not  for  Wilfrid.  His 
<<  cause  has  been  judged  by  myself,  and  the  archbishop, 
«  the  envoy  of  the  apostolic  see  :  nor  will  I  change  that 
<<  judgment  for  the  writings,  as  you  call  them,  of  that 
<'  see."  But  the  death  of  the  king  soon  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  bishop,  and  deprived  his  rivals  of  their  most 
powerful  proteftor.  Osred,  an  infant,  was  placed  on  the 
vacant  throne :  and  the  reins  of  government  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  hands  of  the  ealdorman  Bere£tfrid.  Encouraged 
by  the  change,  the  primate  invited  the  Northumbrian 
chieftains  to  meet  him  at  Nid.  The  synod  was  opened 
by  the  ledhire  of  the  papal  mandate,  which,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  secular  thanes,  was  translated  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue :  the  abbess  ^fleda,  the  depositary  of  the 
secret?  of  her  brother,  declared,  that  the  restoration  of 
Wilfrid  had  been  the  last  request  of  the  dying  monarch : 
and  the  thanes,  by  the  mouth  of  Bere^tfrid,  testified  their 
hearty  concurrence.   John  and  Bosa,  the  opponents  of  the 
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blshopi  were  confeimded  by  diis  unexpected  dedars^ii. 
After  a  feeUe  resistance,  they  pnxlently  yielded  to  the 
torrent,  and  the  ratification  of  the  compromise  t'estored 
tranquillity  to  the  church  of  Northumbria  (59). 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  long  and  tedious  crni- 
troversy.  The  cause  of  Wilfrid  was  the  caus^  of  justice ; 
and  the  triumph  which  hi»  pene^craBce  obtained,  added 
to  the  reputation,  and  proved  tfa«  udlity,  of  the  supreme 
jurisdiftion  of  the  pontiflF  (60). 

(59)  E<L  c.  52^56.  See  also  nbte  (K).  About  the  safBetiine» 
Egwin,  bishop  of  Worcester,  appealed  to  Rome  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Wilk.  con.  p.  73.  From  this  period,  the  use  of  appeals 
was  established  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church :  and  among  the  laws 
collected  by  the  industry  of  Archbishop  Egb«t,  for  the  clergy  of 
York,  is  preserved  a  canon,  in  which  their  legality  is  formally  re- 
cognised.   Ibid.  p.  HM'y  xlix. 

(60)  At  tiie  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  may  per)iaps  h?  ask- 
ed, why  I  have  omkted  to  notice  the  spiritual  jiffisdictiaR,  which 
modem  writers  have  sometimes  bestowed  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  My  answer  must  be,  that  I  did  not  chuse  to  assert  thata 
of  which  no  solid  proof  can  be  adduced*  Whatever  could  be 
said  in  its  favour,  has  been  said  long  since  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(fifth  part  of  reports) :  but  neither  the  authority  nor  the  argu- 
ments of  that  great  lawyer  have  subdued  my  incredulity.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  shews,  tiiat  the  q>kttoaI 
junadktioa  was  eonsideted  as  the  e^lusive  privilege  of  the 
bishi^s,  and  that  their  kings  were  proud  to  uphold  and  enforce 
it  with  their  temporal  authority.  •*  It  is  the  right  of  the  king,'* 
says  Wihtred,  king  of  Kent,  (anno  692),  "  to  appoint  earls,  eal- 
**  dormen,  shire-reeves,  and  doomsmen ;  but  it  is  the  right  of 
«*  the  archbishop  to  rule  and  provide  for  the  church  of  God." 
6yiis^  jKtob^o  f ocotn  eojihtf.  -y  eBl^yiar-mea.  ]rci}u-|ieuaa»  3 
t>ome]r-m«ini.  •%  aiicebtpcop  j* ceal^  ti9X>e]*  ^eU^un^e  ptjfTian  -3  |\2Daiu 
Wilk.  con.  p.  57.  See  also  p.  91,  148,  212.  Bed.  hist,  1.  iv,  c.  S, 
1 7,  ep..  ad  Egb.  Ant.  p.  310.    Ale.  ep.  ad  Athelhard,  apud  Wilk. 
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p.  160.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  1469  147>  in  ii.  Sim.  Dunel.  inter  X.  Scrip, 
p.  78.  The  king»  indeedi  is  sometimes  called  the  vicar  of  Christ : 
but  the  old  homilist  infonns  ua,  that  this  title  was  given  to  him, 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  with  his  army  the  people  of 
Christ,  from  the  evil  designs  of  their  enex^ies.  Bxx:  h*  hi  ^eal«>aii 
]rceolt>e  imt>  ^my  jpolcef  pulrume  piV  yf  ele  mens.  *]  on  peohrent>* 
hejie.  Whelock,  p.  151.  In  the  book  of  constitutions  it  is  said» 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  as  a  fi^er  to  hk  people,  and  in  watch- 
fulness and  caret  the  vicar  of  Christ,  as  he  is  called.  6;iif  cenum 
Bfma%<t  ;^ebyjit^  TIM**  ^lh«e.  ']$  he  fy  on  peDeji  fvade  cpf-^emi 
]>«fme.  *)  on  pc]tt  ^  on  peayiiDe  Bjiiytt^  ;^*f pehga.  eal  fpA  h^ 
^realo  if.    I..eg«  Sax.  p«  147. 
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CHAPTER    VL 

ReRgiout  praBtces  of  the  Angh'Saxont'-^heir  facramentS'^the 
hiurgy'^^ommunton''-H:onfe/Jion^^emterttial  canons  —  mitigation 
of  penance — aBfolution* 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  northem»x  forms  a  re* 
markable  contrast  with  that  of  the  oriental  christians* 
In  the  east,  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  pastors  was,  during 
several  centuries,  employed  in  opposing  the  attempts  of 
numerous  and  often  successful,  innovators :  in  the  north, 
the  voice  of  religious  discord  was  but  seldom  heard,  and 
as  speedily  silenced  (1).  Of  this  difference  the  cause 
may  be  traced  to  the  opposition  of  their  national  charac« 
ters.  The  eastern  christians  were  a  polished  people, 
whose  natural  penetration  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
disputes  of  philosophers,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  Not 
content  to  believe  the  truths,  they  attempted  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel :  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  faint  light  of  reason,  and  the  doubtful  lessons  of  the 
ancient  sages ;  and  from  die  monstrous  union  of  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophy  with  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  en- 
gendered those  errors,  which  salong  disfigured  the  beauty 
of  the  ancient  church.  But  the  converts  among  the 
Borthem  nations  were  more  simple,  and  less  inquisitive : 
without  suspicion  they  acquiesced  in  the  do6kines  taught 

(1)  The  disputes  between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  mission- 
aries in  England  prove,  that  though  they  differed  in  some  points 
of  discipline,  they  agreed  in  all  tiie  articles  of  their  belief.  See 
chapter  l. 
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by  their  missionaries ;  and  carefully  transmitted  them  as 
a  sacred  deposit  to  the  veneration  of  their  descendants. 
When  Athelhardj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  demanded 
from  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Clove^oe,  an  exppsi- 
sition  of  their  belief,  they  unsuumously  answered:— 
<<  Know,  that  the  faith,  which  we  profess,  is  the  same  as 
<<  was  taught  by  the  holy  and  apostolic  see,  when  Gre- 
<(  gory  the  great  sent  missionaries  to  our  fathers"  (2).  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  fatigue  the  reader  with  a  theological 
investigation  of  the  doffarines,  which  formed  the  creed 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  description  of  their  religious 

(2)  Notum  sit  patemitati  tus,  quqd  sicut  primitus  a  sancta 
Romanai  et  apostolica  sede^  beatissimo  papa  Gregoiio  dirigente, 
exarata  est^  ita  credimus.  Wilk.  p.  1C2.  Anno  800. ,  The  pro- 
fession of  faith,  which  St  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  made  to 
Archbishop  Ceolnoth,  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner.  Hlam 
rectam  et'Orthodoxam  fidem,  quam  priores  patreft  nostri  devote 
servavenint,  cum  omni  humilitate  et  sincera  devotione,  sicut  prae* 
decessores  mei  ipsi  sanctae  sedi  Dorobemensis  ecclesise  subjuncti 
sunt,  semper  servare  yelle  humiliter  per  omnia  profiteor.  Textu^ 
Roffen.  p.  269.  Anno  852.  In  the  monk  of  Winchester,  this 
profession  begins  thus.  Ego  Swithunus  monacbus^  servulus  ser- 
Torum  Dei»  conBteor  tibi,  reverendissime  pater  Celnode  Archie- 
piscope,  continentiam  meam,  quam  prius  in  profgssione  monacbili 
ixpress'h  et  dile^ionem,  &c.  Hence  he  infers  that  St  Swithin  was 
a  monk  (Ang,  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  203  :)  the  inference  is  admitted  by 
the  BoIIandists  (Jul.  to^i.  i.  p.  325 ;)  and  by  Mabillon  he  is  boldly 
ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Benedictine  order  (Act.  S.  S.  Be- 
ned.  Saec.  4,  tom.  ii.  p.  69.)  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  words  in  italics  were  art- 
fully added  to  the  original.  In  the  more  ancient  copy  in  the  Tex- 
tus  Roffensis,  the  profession  begins  thus :  Ego  Swithunus,  humilis 
vernaculus  servorum  Dei,  confiteor  tibi  Celnothe  Archiepiscope, 
continentiam  meam,  et  dilectionem,  6^c.    Tex.  Rof.  p.  269. 
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pradices  is  better  calculated  to  arrest  attentioiii  and  gra- 
tify curiosity :  and  from  them  their  belief  may  be  de- 
duced with  less  tronUe,  and  with  equal  accuracy  (3). 

I.  Thte  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  hot  a  dry 
and  Hfeless  code  of  morality.  A  spiritual  worsUp,  un- 
incumbered with  ritual  observances,  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  {Ailosophers,  as  the  most  worthy  of  man,  and  the 
least  unworthy  of  God :  but  experience  has  shewii,  that 

(s)  Yet  how  ^aU  I  pursue  this  enquiry,  without  euttmgling 
myadf  in  the  webs  of  eontro^ersf  i  It  wst  once  the  belief  df 
protestant  writers,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  from  its  infancy, 
was  polluted  with  the  damnable  errors  of  popery.  (Augustinus 
ad  Anglo-Saxones  papisticis  traditionibus  initrandos  apostolus 
primus  mittebatur :  introduxit  altaria,  vestes,  missas,  imagines, 
&c.  &c.  Bale  cent.  13,  c.  1.  Praeter  pontificum  traditiones  et 
humana  stercora  (a  very  delicate  expression  [)  nihil  attulit.  Id. 
cent.  8,  c.  85.  Csremoniarum  profecto  hie  fuit,  Romanorumque 
rituum  non  Christians  fidei  aut  divini  verbi  apostolus  AogKs,  eos- 
que  Komanos  ac  pontificios  potius  quam  christianos  aut  evange- 
ficos  agere  docnit.  (Parker  Abt.  Brit,  p^  35.)  ^  But  thb  opinion 
has  been  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  several  eminent  Saxon  scholar^ 
who  have  ascribed  to  their  favourite  study  the  important  diico- 
very,  that  our  forefathers  were  true  and  orthpdox  protestaots* 
(See  Whelock's  Bede,  passim.  Hick's  letters  to  a  Roman  priest* 
c.  iii.  Elstob,  Saxon  homily,  pref.)  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  to  their  industry  Saxon  literature  is  much  indebted :  but  the 
ardour  of  discovery  seems  to  have  improved  their  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  thpir  judgment :  and  a  reader  must  be  credukms  in- 
deed, to  believe  with  them,  that  a  translation  of  the  Pater  nosier,^ 
and  of  a  few  books  of  scripture,  an  e^ppsition  of  the^apostle** 
creed  without  any  mention  of  purgatory,  an  observation  that  G«kI 
alone  is  to  be  adored,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ,  thou^  it  be 
really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  is  there  after  a  spiritual  and  not  a 
corporal  manner,  are  proofs  sufficient  to  establish  tl^e  existence  o^ 
a  protestant  church  more  than  ten  centuries  ago.      . 
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no  system  of  beUef  cm  long  maintain  its  infittence  over 
the  mind,  mdess  it  be  aided  by  external  ceremonies, 
which  may  seize  the  attention,  elevate  the  hopes,  and 
console  the  sorrows  of  its  professors.  Among  our  ances* 
tors,  reSgton  constantly  interested  herself  in  the  wel6u*e 
o£  her  children :  she  took  them  by  the  handsat  the  open* 
ing,  she  conduAed  them  \nthtfae  care  of  a  parent^  to  the 
close  of  life.  1.  The  infant,  within  thirty  days  frcnn  hit 
birth,  was  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  As  a 
descendant  of  Adam,  he  had  inherited  that  malediftion, 
which  the  parent  of  the  human  race  had  emailed  on  all 
his  posterity.  To  cleanse  him  from  this  stain,  he  was 
carried  to  the  sacred  fcmt,  and  interrogated  by  the  mkiis- 
ter  of  religion,  whether  he  would  renounce  the  devil,  his 
works,  and  his  pomps,  and  would  profess  the  true  faith 
of  Christ.  The  answer  was  returned  by  the  mouth  of 
his  sponsor }  he  was  pl^nged  into  the  water ;  the  myste- 
rious words  were  pronounced ;  and  he  emerged,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  a  child  ofCrod,  and  heir  to  the  bliss 
of  heaven  (4).    2.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  the  neophyte 

(4)  Before  b^tism,  the  child  was  pi^FwU  «ujih  At>aixie]r  jpojis*- 
j^et>oef f  e :  after  baptism  he  became  Cot>ef  man  3  Hofotf  beajin. 
Horn.  Sax.  apud  Whelock,  p.  64.  For  the  renunciation  of  Satan> 
and  the  obligations  of  the  sponsor,  (one  only  seems  to  have  been 
admitted,)  see  the  council  of  Cakuith,  (Wilk.  p.  146,)  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sermon  on  the  Epiphany,  (Whelock^p*  180.)  From 
an  omission  in  this  sermon,  Whelock  hasxasMy  inierred,  that  iht 
cercmomes  of  the Komaarkual  wefe tmkfi<m>n  to  ooat ancesttNrs. 
But  there  is  sulRcient  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  insufflalson 
b  mentioned  by  Bfdc,  (1.  v.  c.  6,)  the  ssit  by  the  Saxon  pontifltal 
(Martene,  vol.  i.  p.  S8,)  the  unctions  with  oil  on  the  breast  and 
between  the  shoulders,  and  with  dnrism  or  theexown  ef  the  head, 
are  noticed  by  Archbtshc^  ^Ifric,  (Leg.  S««  p^  ITS,)  and  Hie 
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was  admitted  to  participate  of  the  celestial  sacrifice. .  la 
the  eucharist  he  received  the  body  and  blood  of  bh  Re« 
deemer  :  and  the  mystic  union  bound  him  to  his  duty  by 
stronger  ties,  and  gave  him  a  new  pledge  of  future  hap- 
piness (5).  3.  Should,  however,  his  passions  seduce  him 
&om  the  fidelity,  wluch  he  had  solemnly  vowed  to  ob- 
serve, penance  still  offered  an  asylum,  where  he  might 
sheljt^r  himself  from  the  anger,  and  regain  the  favour  of 
his  creator.  These  were  stiled  the  three  great  sacra- 
ments, by  which  the  souls  of  men  were  purified  fit)m  the. 
guilt  of  sin  (6):    there  remained  four  others,  which^ 

whole  process  it  described  by  AJcuiny  in  hit  treatise  to  Adrian,  on 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  Duchesne,  oper.  Ale.  par.  ll.  Im- 
mediately after  baptism  the  child  was  ordered  to  receive  the  eu- 
charist ;  the  crown  of  his  head  was  bound  with  a  fillet,  which  was 
not  removed  for  the  seven  following  days ;  and  during  the  same 
time  he  was  constantly  clothed  in  white.  (In  albis,  Bed.  I.  v.  c.  7, 
imx>eTi  cyiifman.  JBlfred,  ibid.)  Qn  each  of  these  days  he  was 
carried  to  the  mass,  and  received  the  communion.  Anx>  hys  man 
bejie  CO  mxff an  )>aec  hy;  been  ^ehuf lot>e  ealle  ^a  vn  t>a;^af  ]>a  hpile 
hi5  un]>jio2ene  beoJ>.  JElfrici  ep.  inter  Leg.  Sax.  p.  172.  The  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  has  escaped  the  penetration  of  Wilkins, 
whose  translation  should  be  corrected  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  ritualists. 

(5)  Eucharistia  corpus  et  sanguis  est  Domini  nostri  Jesu  ChristL 
^ynod.  Calcuth.  apud  Wilk.  p.  169,  ii.  Sacrificium  cceleste. 
Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

(6)  Djieo  faealice  %tii^  ^tftzttHon  mamium  vo  cbmf  un;^  An  ly 
}nillhiiv.  O^ji  if  hu|*el  hal^ui^e.  &]uot>e  if  iD«t>bo7  mid  ;^ef  pi- 
cctmffT^  ypeljia  tta^ioa.  *}  awo  bi^encse  s^^jta  peojica.  "  Three 
**  holy  things  God  has  appointed  for  the  purification  of  man. 
^  The  first  is  bapti3m ;  the  second,  the  holy  communion ;  the 
**  third,  penance»  with  a  cessation  from  evil  deeds,  and  the  prac-^ 
*^  ti(%  of  good  w-orks."    Senpo  Cath.  apud  Whd.  p.  1 80. 
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though  of  inferior  necessity^  Were  considered  as  highly 
meful  to  the  christian,  amid  the  dangers,  to  which  he 
was  exposed^  in  his  pilgrimage  through  life.  4.  At  an 
early  period  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop,  and,  by  the 
ifldporition  of  his  hands,  received  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
*  and  fortitude,  tb  dired  and  support  him  in  thi3  combat 
with  his: ^dstly  enemies  (7).  5.  If  his  incUnation  led 
him  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  sacred  rite  of  ordina- 
tion imparted  the  graces,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  clerical  funftions  (8).  6.  If  he 
preferred  the  bond  of  marriage,  his  marriage  was  sanfti- 
fied  by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  nuptial  bene- 
diAion  (9).  7,  But  the  bed  of  death  was  the  scene,  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appeared  in  her 
fairest  form,  attended  with  all  her  consolations,  the  friend 
and  the  guardian  of  man.  At  that  moment,  when  every 
temporal  blessing  slips  from  the  grasp  of  its  possessor,  the 
minister  of  Christ  approached  the  expiring  sinner  j 
awakened  his  hopes  by  displaying  the  infinite  mercy  of 
the  Reedemer  ;  listened  with  an  ear  of  pity  to  the  history 
of  his  transgressions ;  taught  him  to  bewail  his  past  mis- 
condufl ;  and^  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty/  absolved 
him  from  his  sins.     As  the  fatal  moment  drew  nigh,  the 

(7)  Bed.  vit.  Cuth.  c.  29,  p.  251,  c.  32,  p.  253.    Hom.  in  psal. 
xxvi.    Tom.  viii.  col.  558.    Eddius,  vit.  Wilf.  c.  xviii.  p.  60.    ^ 
Wilk.  con.  p.  252,  xvii.    Leg,  Sax.  p.  167.  xxxv.    Theod.  poenit. 
par.  i.  <:.  4. 

(8)  Ed.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  xii.  p.  57.    Wilk.  con.  p.  95,  vi.  265,  i. 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  106,  xc.  217,  viii.     The  bond  of  marriage  wa»    . 
deemed  indissoluble.    Not  even  adultery  could  justify  a  second 
marriage  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.    See  the  tenth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Herutford.    Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  5.    Anno  683. 
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extreme  uii£ik«i  prepared  his  soul  to  wresttefor  die  last 
time  with  the  enemies  of  his  salvation. ,  The  direffiims 
of  St  James  were  religiously  observed :  the  pniyer  of 
faith  was  read  over  the  dying  man ;  and  his  body  was 
anointed  with  consecrated  ^il  (10).  To  conchtde  the 
lokmn  ceremony,  the  eucharist  was  administered^  as  a 
viaticum,  or  provision  for  Ids  journey  to  a  betta*  world 
(II).    Thus  consoled  and  animated,  he  was  taiught  to 

(10)  Wilk.  con.  p.  127,  xv.  229,  bcv.  bcvL 

(11)  Id.  ibid.  Bed.  hist.  L  iv.  c.  14,  23.    Vit.  Cuth.  c.  39. .  He 
thus  describes  the  death  of  St  Cuthbert :  , 

Ecce  sacer  residens  antistes  ad  altar, 
Pocula  degustat  vits,  Christique  supinum 
Sanguine  mumt  iter,  vuHusque  ad  sidera  et  ahnas 
SustoUit  gaudens  palAas,  animamque  supemis 
Laudibus  intentam  Uetantibtis  indidil  astris. 

JW.  vU*  Ci4h.p,  2%6. 

FeUx,  who  wrote  very  soon  after  Bede,  describes  tbe  death  oi  S|t 
Guthlake  in  ahnost  the  same. words.  Extendena  rnanus  ad  altare, 
munivit  sc  communione  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi,  atque  eleva- 
tis  oculis  ad  coelum,  extensisque  manibus,  animam  ad  gaudia 
perpetuse  exultationis  etnlsit.  Felix,  vit.  St  Guth.  in  Act.  SS. 
April,  torn.  iii.  p.  48.  For  the  viattcum  they  were  accustomed  . 
to  preserve  tiie  eucharist,  aiid  renew  it  every  lortnight.  (Bed.  I. 
iv.  c  24,  and  ^Ifnc's  charge  to  the  clergy.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  159.) 
.Though  the  sick  communicated  under  the  form  of  bread  alone, 
(Ibid,  and  p.  173,)  yet  it  was  still  called  the  viaticum  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  (compare  two  passages  in  Bed.  ibid.  p.  157, 
158.)  The  place  in  which  the  eucharist  was  preserved,  was  a 
box  or  tabernacle,  (JElfric,  ibid.)  which  appears  to  have  been' 
fixed  on  an  altar  in  the  church,  and  occasionally  adorned  with 
^^n  leaves  or  flowers. 

Quam  fronde  coronant, 
Dum  buxis  claudunt  pretiosae  munera  vitx. 

Etbclwoldf  de  SS.  Lindis.  c.  idy.p.  314.  Note  (t). 
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resign  himself  to  the  will  of  his  creator^  and  to  await  with 
patience  the  stroke  of  dissolytion* 

II.  Among  the  various  forms  of  christian  worship,  the 
precedency  is  justly  claimed  by  the  eucharisdc  sacrificit. 
By  every  religious  society,  which  dates  its  origio  from 
the  more  early  ages|  its  superior  dignity  and  e^icacy  has 
always  been  acknowledged  :  and  in  the  liturgies^  of  the 
most  distant  nations  we  constantly  discover  it  the, same». 
if  not  in  appearance,  at  least  in  substance*  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ceremonies  and  the  compositioa  of 
the  prayers,  different  models  wer^  fpllowed  by  different 
churches  :  but  amid  these  accidental  variations,  the  more 
important  parts,  the  invocation,  the  consecration,  the 
fraction  of  the  host,  and  the  communion,  were  preserved 
with  religious  fidelity  (12)»  By  Augustine  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  mass  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury,  after  the 
Roman  method.  But  in  their  journey  to  Britain,  they 
bad  observed  the  diffitrent  rites  of  the  Gauls ;  and  were 
careful -to  consult  their  patron  respedting  the  cause  of  this 
diversity.  The  atiswer  of  the  pontiff*  evinces  a  liberal 
mind.  "^Though  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention^  he 
neither  urged  the  superior  exceUence  of  his  own  labotirt, 
nor  condemned  the  rituals  of  other  churches :  but  advised 
his  disciples  to  consult  the  usuages  of  diff^srent  nations, 

(12)  Tbe  Qumerous  mistakes  of  fonner  writers  on  this  hn- 
p<Htant  8ubject»  have  been  corrected  by  Renaudoty  in  his  collec- 
tion  of  the  (Hriental  liturgies.  The  principal  di&reoces  are  in  tbe 
preparatory  part  of  the  sacrifice :  but  in  t^e  canon^  besides  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  texty  they  all  contain  the  pre&ce  or 
thanksgiving,  the  commemoration  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer.    Renaud.  vol.  i.  disser.  p.  xx. 
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^tmd  to  seleA  from  each  whatever  was  most  condqclve  to 
the  honour  of  the  Deity.  But  the  judgment  of  Augus- 
tine naturally  prefen'ed  the  discipline  to  which  he  had 
been  accuston^ed  :  the  Roman  liturgy  was  established  in 
the  churches  founded  by  his  labours  ^  and  was  spontane- 
ously adopted  by  the  converts  of  the  Scottish  missiona- 
ries (IS). 

'  From  the  works  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  we  may 
learn  the  profound  veneration,  with  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  view  this  saCred  institution.  Whenever 
they  mention  it,  the  most  lofty  epithets,  the  most  splen- 
did descriptions  display  their  sentiments.  It  is  <f  the  ce- 
**  lebration  of  the  most  sacred  mysteries,  the  celestial 
^^  sacrifice,  the  oblation  of  the  saving  victim,  the  reno- 
«  vation  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ"  (14).    To 

(13)  With,  the  Grregorian  diaunt,  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
litui^  appears  to  have  been  adopttd  by  the  churches  of  the 
norUi.  Bed.  1.  !▼.  c.  is.  If  the  liturgies  of  the  Italian  and  Scot- 
tish missionaries  were  net  exadly  similar,  the  difference  must 
have  been  unimportant,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  disputes,  which  divided  the  two  parties.  Cuminius 
(anno  6S7)  and  Adamnan  (anno  680)  were  abbots  of  the  monas- 
tery, &om  which  the  Scottish  missionaries  were  sent,  and  speak 
of  the  mass  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Roman  writers.  Cuminius 
calls  it,  sacrificale  mysterium,  sacra  sandi  sacrificii  mysteria, 
(Cumin,  edit.  Pinkerton,  p.  29,  32 :)  and  in  the  language  of  Adam- 
nan,  to  celebrate  the  mass,  is  sacra  consecrare  mysteria,  Christi 
corpus  ex  more  confieere,  (Adam.  edit.  Pink.  p.  03,  172.)  The 
general  conformity  of  the  ancient  Roman,  Gallic,  Gothic,  and 
other  western  canons,  with  the  present  Roman  canon,  is  shewn 
by  Gem^gi,  de  litur.  Rom.  pont.  vol.  iii.  p.  xli. 

(14)  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  I.  iv.  c.  14,  22,  28.  Vit.  Cuth.  p.  242.  Vit. 
Abbat.  Wirem.  p.  302.  £p.  Bug.  ad  Bonif.  p.  45.  Senno  de  sac. 
apud.  Whel.  p.  474. 
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assist  at  it  daily,  they  consider  as  a  praftice  of  laudable 
piety  y  to  be  present  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  th^y 
pronounce  a  duty  of  the  striftest  oWigation  (15).  Of 
all  the  resources  which  religion  oflFers  to  appease  the 
anger  of  God,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  most  efficacious : 
its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  living ;  it  releases 
frora  their  bonds  the  souls  of  the  dead  (16).  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  all  were  eager  to  join  in  the  ob- 
lation of  the  sacrifice,  and  no  cost  was  spared  to  testify, 
by  external  magnificence,  their  inward  veneration.  The 
decorations  of  the  chUrch,  the  voices  of  a  numerous  choir, 
the  harmony  of  musical  instruments  (17),  the  blaze  of  the 

(15)  Sunnan  vx^  >f  rp>)>^  heolice  co  peo]iJ>iaB  .  .  .  Bucan  pham 
jebyjiije  jJ  he  nytje  papan  fcyle.  <onne  mor  he  f pa  pix>an  f pa  jiopan 
....  on  %a  ^ejiat)  f  he  hif  maef  f  an  sehyjie.  «  Sunday  is  most 
«  holily  to  be  kept ...  J  but  if  it  happen  that  a  man  must  of  ne- 
"  cessity  travel,  he  may  ride  or  sail,  but  on  condition  that  he 
«  hear  mass."    Wilk.  con.  p.  273. 

(16)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  22.  Sermo  de  efficacia  sanctae  missae,  apud 
Whelock,  p.  319.    Sermo  de  sacrif.  p.  475. 

(17)  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  ancl, 
after  their  conversion,  the  national  taste  displayed  itself  in  the 
public  worship.  To  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Grego- 
rian chaunt,  was  deemed  an  object  of  high  importance :  masters 
were  eagerly  8ele<^ed  from  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  missiona- 
ries ;  and  John,  praecentor  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  was  long  de- 
tained in  England  for  the  same  purpose,  (Bed.  hist.  1.  ii.  c.  20,  iv. 
c.  2,  18,  V.  20.)  Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Saxons,  we  arc  not 
informed.  That  they  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  themselves  is 
certain  ;  but  so  did  the  Gallic  singers  of  this  period,  though  they 
were  obje<^s  of  ridicule  to  those  of  Italy  ;  quia  bibuli  gutturis 
barbara  feritas,  dum  inflexionibus  et  repercnssionibus  mitem 
nititur  edere  cantilenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore,  quasi  plaustra 
fet  gradus  confuse  sonantia,  rigidas  voces  ja^at,  sicque  audiciw 
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hmps  and  tapers,  the  vestments  of  the  officiating  mbits* 
ter  and  his  attendants,  all  concurred  to  elevate  the  soul, 
and  inspire  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  devotion.    At 

tium  animos,  quos  roulcere  deboerat,  exasperando  magia  ac  ob- 
strepcado  eonturbat.  Joan.  diac.  rit.  Greg.  L  ii.  c  7.  Organs 
were  admitted  into  the  Saxon  churches  at  an  early  period.  The 
first  person  in  the  west  by  whom  they  were  employed,  is  said  by 
Platina,  though  with  some  hesitation,,  to  have  been  Vitallan,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  (Plat,  in  Vital.)  If  we  credit  his  account,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  Theo- 
dore and  Adrian,  whom  that  pope  sent  to  instrudt  our  ancestors. 
At  least  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  known  by  St  Aldhelm  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  In  his  poem  de  laudi- 
bus  virginitatis,  he  tells  the  aJmirer  of  music,  who  despises  the 
more  humble  sounds  of  the  harp,  to  listen  to  the  thousand  voices 
of  the  organ. 

Maxima  millenis  auscultahs  oi^ana  flabiis 
Mulceat  auditum  ventosis  fbllibus  iste, 
Quamvis  auratis  fulgescant  caetera  capsis. 

Bib,  Pat,  torn,  viii.^.  3. 

(Thfs  passage  was  first  discovered  by  Mr  Turner,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.)- 
About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Constantine,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
sent  to  Pepin  an  organ  of  excellent  workmanship,  which  has  er- 
roneously been  supposed  to  be  the  first  amon^  the  Latins.  It  is 
thus  described  :  Quod  doliis  ex  sere  conflatis,  follibusque  taurinis 
per  fistulas  aereas  mire  perflantibus,  rugitu  quidem  tonitrui  boa- 
tum,  garrulitatem  vcro  lyrae  yel  cymbali  dulcedine  coaequabat, 
(Monac.  Gallen.  vit.  Caroli  mag.  c  10.)  The  French  artists  were 
eager  to  equal  thiss  pecimen  of  Grecian  ingenuity :  and  so  success- 
ful were  their  efforts,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  best  organs  were 
made  in  France  and  Germany.  Their  superiority  was  acknow- 
ledged by  John  VIII.  fn  a  letter  to  Anno,  bishop  of  Freisingen, 
from  whom  he  requested  an  organ,  and  a  master  for  the  instruct 
tion  of  the  Roman  musicians.  Precamur  ut  optimum  organum 
cum  artifice,  qui  hoc  moderari,  et  fac'ere  ad  omnem  modulationis 
efiicaciam  possit,  ad  instructionem  musicse  discipllnap,  nobis  aut 
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the  prayer  of  consecration  it  was  believed,  that  the  saviour 
of  mankind  descended  on  the  altar,  the  angels  ^tood 
around  in  respectful  silence  (18),  the  spotl^s  lamb  was 
immolated  to  the  eternal  father,  and  the  mystery  of 
man's  redemption  was  renewed  (19).  At  length  the  sa- 
crifice was  consummated  :  a  part  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments was  received  by  the  priest ;  the  remainder  was  dis- 
tributed among  those,  whose  piety  prompted  them  to  ap- 
proach to  the  holy  table. 

•The  discipline  of  the  church  has  often  been  compelled 
to  bend  to  the  weakness  of  her  children.  To  communi- 
cate, as  often  as  they  assisted  at  the  sacred  mysteries^ 
was  a  praftice  introduced  by  the  fervour  of  the  first  chris- 
tians :  and,  during  several  centuries,  each  omission  was 
chastised  by  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the  society  of 

defem  aut  imttas.  Cit.  Sasdiniin  Tit.  Pont.  vol.  i.  p*  24i\  Soon 
after  thia  period  they  were  common  in  England,  and  constructed 
by  English  artists..  They  appear  to  have  been  of  large  dimen« 
slons :  the  pipes  were  made  of  copper,  and  fixed  in  frames,  that 
frequently  were  gilt.  j(Aldh.  ibid.  Gale,  p.  266,  420.)  In  the 
poems  of  Wolstan,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  otcurs  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  great  organ-  in  that  cathedral*  Of  it9  accuracy 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  as  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  St  £1- 
phege,  the  person  by  whom  the  organ  was  erected.  It  will  be. 
found  in  note  (M). 

(18)  Halij^a  cn^laf  Vaeji  aburan  hpeajipia]).    Leg^eccl.Wilk.p.  300. 

(19)  Dxj^amhce  bi]>  hij*  ^jioyun^e  2eet)nipet>  Vujih  ^ejimu  Vxf 
hal]^  huflef  a^  ^xj\e  hal^an  maef  j*aD.    <*^  Daily  is  his  passion  re- 

4 

««  newed  by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  husel  at  the  hply  mass." 
Sermo  de  Sac.  apud  Whel.  p.  474.    Missarum  solemnia  cele- 
bantes,  corpus  sacrosanctum,  et  pretiosum  agni  sanguinem,  quo 
a  peccatis  redempti  sumus,  denuo  Deo  in  profectum  nostras  sa-^ 
lutfs  immolamus.    Bed.  horn,  in  vig.  Pas.  tom.  vii.  col.  6.    Vit*. 
St  Citth.  p.  242. 
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tbc  fidthfiil  (20),.  But  urith  the  severity  of  their  morab, 
their  devotion  to  the  eucharist  insensibly  dedined ;  fre- 
quency  of  communion  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  in-* 
dividual ;  and  jhe  precept  was  confined  to  the  three 
great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Ea§ter,  and  Whitsuntide 
(21).  Still,  however,  in  many  churches  the  spontaneous 
devotion  of  the  fervent  preserved  some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  discipline :  but  their  example  made  no  great  imr 
pression  on  the  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  whpse 
piety  was  satisfied  with  an  exaft  observance  of  the  more 
recent  regulation.  In  justification  of  their  reserve,  they 
urged  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  sacrament.  To  them 
the  modern  do£trinjB,  that  the  eucharist  b  the  mere  fnan- 
ducation  of  the  material  elements,  in  commemoration  of 
the  passion  of  the  Messiah,  was  entirely  unknpwfii 
They  had  been  taught  to  despise  the  doubtful  testimony 
of  the  senses,  and  to  listen  to  the  more  certtin  assuvance 
of  the  inspired  writings  :  according  to  their  belief,  the 
bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  had  ceased  to  be 
what  their  external  appearance  suggested ;  they  were 
become,  by  an  invisible  operation,  the  viftim  of  redemp- 
tion, the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (22).    But  how, 

(20)  Can.  Apost.  10.  Con.  Ant.  can.  3.  Bona,  rerum  Hturg. 
K  i.  c.  13. 

(21)  Synod.  Agath.  can  .18. 

(22)  ptj>uran  hi  beoj)  jejrfepene  hlaj?  -3  pin  ac5j)ej\  je  on  hipe  je  on 
f  paecce.  ac  hi  beoJ)  f  o))lice  ajpreji  ]>aBp.e  hal^un^e  6jUf  rej*  hchama  ^ 
hip  blot>.  >5uph  jafthce  jejiinu.  "  Without  (externally)  they  seem 
**  bread  and  wine  both  in  appearance  and  in  taste ;  yet  they  be 
**  truly,  after  the  consecration,  Christ's  body  and  his  blood, 
"  through  a  ghostly  mystery,"  Sermo  in  die  Pas.  apild  Whel.  p. 
470.    See  note  (N). 


tlic^  askeds  eoukl  shifol  mstn  presome^  of  his  own  choice , 
to  introduce  his  redeemer  within  his  breast  ?  Was  it 
not  less  hazardousi  and  more  respfectfoU  to  remain^  on 

• 

other  occasions^  at  an  awful  distance,  and  to  communis, 
cate  on  those  festirab  only^  when  his  temerity  might  be 
•excused  by  his  obedience  i  This  reasoning,  however,  did 
tK>t  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  venerable  Bede:  who  con- 
denmed  am  humility  which  deprived  the  soul  of  the 
chmcest  blenings,  and  assert  his  conviflion,  th,at  many 
among  his  countrymen,  in  every  department  of  life,  were 
by  their  superior  virtue  entitled  to  partake  of  tl^  sacred 
mysteries,  on  every  Sunday  and  festival  in  the  year  {23). 
The  sentiments  of  the  pious  monk,  inspired  the  bishopsr 
at  the  synod  of  Cloveshoe ;  and  «ach  pastor  was  com- 
manded to  animate  the  devotion  of  his  parishioners,  and 
to  display  in  the  strongest  light  the  advantages  of  frequent 
communion  (24). 

In  addition  to  the  Roman  Uturgy,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iOiurch  had  adopted  the  Roman  course  or  breviary  (25), 

(23)  Cum   sint  Imrameri    innoeentes  •  .  .  .  qui  absque  ullo 
scrupulo  controverside,  omni  die  dominica,  sive  etiam  in  natalitiis 
sanctomm  apostolorum  siyemartyrum,  quomodo  ipse  in  sancta      /^ 
Romana  et  Apostolica  ecclesia  fieri  vidisti,  mysteriis  coelestibus 
eommunicare  valeant.    Bed.  epis.  ad  Egbert,  p.  81 1. 

(24)  Syn.  Clov.  apud  Wilk.  p.  98,  xxiii.    Anno  747. 

(25)  The  Roman  course  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  care 
of  St  Gregory.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  mission- 
ries ;  an4  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  churches  by  the  synod  of 
Cloveshoe.  (Wilk.  con.  p.  96,  xiii.  97,  xv.  xvL)  But  the  decree 
of  this  synod  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbna.  At  least  the  monks  of  Lindisfame,  on  some  occa- 
;sion,  adopted  the  office  composed  by  St  Benedict,  and  it  was  re* 
Cained  by  the  clergy  who  succeeded  them.    (Sim*  Dunel.  edit. 
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Of  this  compibtion  the  principal  part  had  be^  sele£l«d 
from  the  psalms  of  David^  and  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phetsi  which  abomid  with  the  sublimest  effusions  of  reli* 
gious  s«ntiment.  But  the  fatigue  of  uniformity  was  re- 
lieved by  a  competent  number  of  lessons,  extraOed  from 
the  books  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the  works  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  the  a£b  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrs :  and 
the  different  portions,  of  the  office  were  terminated  by 
prayers,  of  which  the  noble  and  afieding  simplicity,  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  The  service  of  each  day  was 
divided  into,  seven  hcmrs :  and  at  each  of  these  the  clergy 
were  summoned  to  the  chttrch»  to  sing,  in  imitation  of 
the  royal  prophet,  the  praise  of  the  creator  {26}.  The 
«  layman  was  exhorted)  but  the  ecclesiastic  was  commanded 
to  assist.  Of  this  difference  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
clergy  were  the  representatives  o£  the  great  body  of  chris- 
tians :  they  had  been  liberated  from  all  secular  employ>^ 
ments,  that  they  might  attend,  with  fewer  impecfiments, 

Bedford,  p.  4.  He  seems  to  attribute  it  to  St  Aidan,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  mista^ke.)  When  St  Dunstan  rebtored  the  monastic  or- 
der, after  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  he  introduced  the  Bene- 
V  dictine  office  with  a  few  additions ;  but  allotted  a  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  festival  of  Easter  and  its  octave ;  during  which  he 
ordered  the  monks  to  adopt  the  .same  service  as  the  clergy,  in 
honour  of  St  Gregory.  Scptem  hors  canonicac  a  monachis  in 
ecclesia  Dei  more  canonicorum,  propter  auctorltatem  beat!  Gre- 
gorii  celebrandae  sunt.  Concor.  Monach.  apud  Reyner,  app.  par. 
iii.  p.  89,  90.  The  custom  continued  till  the  conquest,  when  the 
Norman  Lanfranc,  who  probably  felt  less  veneration  for  the  apostle 
of  the  Saxons,  ordered  it  to  be  abolished.  Constit.  Lanfran.  apud 
Wi!k.  torii.  i.  p.  S39. 

(26)  They  were  called  the  uht  or  nibming-song,  prime-song, 
under-song,  midday- song,  none-song,  even«8ong,  and  night-song. 
Wilk.  p.  97,  252. 
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to  their  spiritual  functions :  it  was  therefore  expeAed 
thati  by  their  assiduity,  they  would  compensate  for  the 
tleficiencies  of  their  less  fervent  brethren ;  and  by  their 
daily  supplications  avert  the  anger,  and  call  down  the 
Uessings  of  the  Almighty. 

Both  the  mass  and  the  canonical  service  were  perform- 
ed in  Latin.  For  the  instruction  of  the  people,  the 
epistle  and  gospel  were  read,  and  4:be  sermon  was  de- 
livered in  their  native  tongue  :  but  God  was  always  ad- 
dressed by  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  language  of 
Home.    The  missionaries,  who,  from  whatever  country 

they  came,  had  been  accustomed  to  this  rite  from  their 

• 

infancy,  would  have  deemed  it  a  degradation  of  the  sa* 
crifice,  to  subjeA  it  to  the  caprice  and  variations  of  St 
barbarous  idiom  *,  and  their  disciples,  who  felt  not  the 
thirst  of  innovation,  were  proud  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  teachers.  The  praftice  has  been  severely 
reprobated  by  the  reformed  theologians :  but  it  was  for- 
tunate for  mankind,  that  the  apostles  of  the  northern 

I 

nations  were  less  wise  than  their  modern  critics.  Had 
they  adopted  in  the  liturgy  the  language  of  their  pro- 
selytes, the  literature  would  probably  have  perished  with 
the  empire,  of  Rome.  By  preserving  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  they  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  necessity 
of  study,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  trans- 
mitted  to  future  generations  the  writings  of  the  classics, 
and  the  monuments  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  iustory* 
III.  In  every  system  of  worship,  the  means  of  atone- 
ment for  ^in  must  form  an  essential  part.  The  first  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel  believed,  that  the  Messiah  by  his 
voluntary  sufferings  had  paid  to  the  divine  justice  the 
debt  contracted  by  human  guilt :  but  at  the  same  time 
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they  taught^  that  the  application  of  his  marits  to  tii^  soul 
^  of  man  was  intrusted  to  the  ministry  of  those,  to  whom 
he  had  imparted  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loosing,  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sin  (27).  To  exercise  with  di^ 
cretion  this  twofold  jurisdidton,  it  was  necessary,  to 
learn  the  prevarications  and  disposition  of  the 'penitent : 
and  from  the  earliest  ages  we  behold,  the  fadthfiiil  chris- 
tian at  the  feet  of  his  confessor,  acknowledging  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  private,  the  nature  and  *  number  of  his  trans- 
gressions (28).  With  the  do£hrine  of  the  gospel,  the 
pradice  of  confession  was  introduced  among  the  Saxons 
by  the  Roman  and  Scottish  missionaries  (29).    They 

(27)  John  XX. -22,  23. 

(28)  Denis  de  St  Marthe,  tnut£  de  la  confession.  Daill^  made 
thirty  feeble  attempts  to  di^rove  the  antiquity  of  ^is  pii^el^ce. 
They  may  be  seen  in  Bingham,  vol,  ii.  p.  219. 

(29)  But  was  not  auricular  confession  unknown  to  the  Scottish 
monks,  and  their  proselytes  ?  Henry  (vol.  iii,  p.  208,)  has  boldly 
asserted  the  affirmative  :  but  he  was  misled  by  the  authority  of 
Inett,  to  copy  whose  mistakes  he  often  found  a  more  easy  task, 
than  to  consult  the  original  writers.  The  words  of  Inett  are 
these :  **  Theodore  endeavoured  to  introduce  auricular  confession, 
^<  an  u^uage  which,  according  to  the  account  that  Egbert,  arch- 
"  bishop  of  York,  gives  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cent»- 
^  ry,  was  unknown  to  the  English,  converted  by  the  Scots  and 
"  Britons."  Inett,  hist,  of  the  English  church,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
Reader,  if  you  consult  the  work  of  Egbert  for  this  account,  you 
will  consult  in  vain.  On  the  irttroduction  of  confession,  and  the 
lA^pU^s  of  th^  English  converted  by  the  Scots  and  Britons,  lie  is 
silent :  but  he  observe?  that,  fronii  the  time  of  Theodore^  the 
faithful  had  be^n  acca^tomed,  durii^  the  twelve  dsys  before 
Christmas,  to  prepare  themselves  for  cjonvtiiinion  by  fasting,  con- 
fession, and  alms  (Egb.  de  instit.  eccl.  Wilk.  p.  86) :  and  this  ob- 
servatioh  has  been  converted,  by  the  imagination  of  Inett,  into 
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-weretau^t  to  comAler  it  not  merely  as  a  jitms  db^ert^ 
ance,  whkh  depended  on  the  devotioh  of  each  individnai^ 
but  as  an  indispensiUe  obiigationi  from  which  nothing 
coald  rdease  the  sinner  but  the  impossibility  of  the  per- 
formance* The  iawby  whidi  it  was  enforced,*  was  con- 
stmed  to  extend  to  every  class  of  christians :  to  bind  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  no  iess  than  the  meanest  layman 
(30).  The  sini^r^  i^o  was  desirons  to  regain  the  fitvotcr 
of  his  offended  Gody  was  direAed  to  approach  tha  feet 
of  his  eonfiessor  widi  hmnility  and  componftion,  and  after 
professing  his  bdief  in  the  principal  truths  of  christiani-* 
ty,  to  unfold  all  the  crimes,  with  which  he  had  contami- 
qated  his  conscience,  by  deed,  by  wor4»  and  by  thought 
(31).    To  conclude  this  humiliating  ceremony,  he  declar- 

an  assertion,  that  before  the  ti«ie  of  Theodore  they  were  igho- 
rant  of  the  practice  of  confeslsion.  That,  however,  it  was  taught 
by  the  Scottish  monks  to  their  converts,  is  evident  from  the  zed 
of  St  Cuthbert,  who,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  spent 
whole  monthft  in  preaching,  and  receiving  the  confessions  of  the 
pieople  (Bed.  hist»  1.  iv.  c.  27.  Vit.  Ciith,  c.  9,  16) :  and  that  they 
adopted  it  in  their  own  country,  may  be  proved  from  the  con- 
duct of  St  Columba,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Hii  (Adomnan 
vit.  Colum.  p.  71,  80,  89,)  from  the  penitentiary  of  Cuminius,  the 
fifth  of  his  successors,  (Mab'.  vet.  anal.  p.  1 7,)  and  the  confession 
of  the  Scottish  monk  related  by  Bede,  (1.  iv.  c.  25.) 

(30)  {)eopt:i)>  cym)>  ymbe  tpelj?  monaj).  "p  aelc  maen  yctsd  hif 
f cjiipr  jefpjiecan.  •]  I/ot)e  3  hif  f cjujrte  hif  jylraf  ant>erran  9a 
lie  he  ^epojice.  «<  The  time  of  duty  comes  every  twelve  months, 
**  when  every  man  shall  speak  to  his  confessor,  and  avow  to  God 
**  and  his  confessor  all  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  £gb. 
peniten.  apud  Wilk,  p.  HI. 

(3il)  JEht  }*yni»e  moo  f  ceal  bif  f  cjiipce  anv>ert;aii.  \$a}ia  %a  ht 
iepjM  ^tfpsmodt.  op^e  on  p9^t>e  o]^))e  qn  peopce.  oy^  on  j^e^ohcc; 
*^  Every  sin  man  shall  to  his  confessor  declare,  that  he  ever  com* 
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^  his  determination  to  amend  his  hh,  and  adjured  his 
confessor  to  bear  testiniony  in  the  day  of  juc^ment,  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  (d2). 

In  the  language  of  catholic  theology,  the  priest  is  said 
to  preside  in  the  tribunal  of  penance»  as  a  judge,  whose 
-duty  it  is  to  pronounce  sentence  on  die  accused  according 
to  his  demerits.  But  so  numerous  and  so  nicely  discri- 
minated are  the  gradations  of  human  guilt,  so  complicated 
the  circumstances  which  aggravate  or  lighten  its  encMini- 
ty,that  to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  punishment  to  the 
offence,  will  frequently  confound  the  skill  of  the  most 

^<  iiiitted  either  in  word,  or  in  work,  or  in  thought"  Liber  leg. 
eccL  apud  Wilk.  p.  276. 

(92)  Wilk.  p.  231.  Whelock  is  positive  that  the  practice  of 
the  Saxons  was  the  6«une  as  that  of  the  present  established  church. 
They  advised,  but  did  not  command  confession.  (Whel.  hist, 
eccl.  p.  215,  216,  index,  art.  coniessio.)  The  very  homilies 
which  he  published,  might  have  taught  him  the  contrary.  I  shall 
transcribe  two  passages.  Geldme  uf  Ixjia])  j$  hah;;e  ^epjur  j^  pe 
jileon  vo  ]>am  lacet>ome  foj^jie  anx>8Bt;nypf  ujie  fynna.  Foji^an  pe 
ellef  ne  ma^oa  beon  kale  buron  pe  ant)erisan  h]ieof  lende  f  pe  to 
unjiihce  t)yt>an  IJujih  jymelyf  te.  ^Ic  FOjisipenyf f e  hyhce  if  on 
J>£jie  ant)ernyff e.  ^  ^eo  anioernyjrf e  if  <e  en^Ia  lacet>ome  ujia 
f  ynna.  nut)  ISxjie  f  oJ>an  t>st>bore.  "  The  holy  scripture  finequent- 
**  ly  teaches  us  to  flee  to  the  medicine  of  true  confession  of  our 
<<  sins ;  because  we  cannot  otherwise  be  healed,  except  we  confess 
•*  with  sorrow  what  we  have  unrighteously  done  through  negli- 
"  gence.  All  hope  of  forgiveness  is  in  confession.  Confession 
<*  with  true  repentance  is  the  angelic  remedy  of  our  sins."  Whel. 
p.  341,  343.  pirotjlicc  ne  bejyr  nan  man  hif  fynna  pojijifenyff e 
aer  Hone  bucon  he  hi  f umum  Ijox)ef  men  ;^eant»erre  -|  be  hif  t>ome 
^cbere.  «  Truly  no  man  will  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sfais  from 
**  God,  unless  he  confess  to  some  of  God's  ministers,  and  do 
**  penance  according  to  his  judgment."  Sermo  de  poenit.  apud 
Whel.  p.  423. 
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able  wad  impartial  casuist.    Theodore,  however,  whether 
he  confided  in  his  superior  abiUties,  or  yielded  to  the  ne* 
cessity  of  directing  his  less  enlightened  brethren,  attempt- 
ed the  difficult  task,  and  published  a  penitentiary,  or  code 
of  laws,  for  the  imposition  of  sacramental  penance.    In 
it  he  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  ancient 
canons,  whose  severity  bears  testimony  to  the  fervour  of 
the  age,  in  which  they  were  framed^  and  adopted  the 
inilder  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  in  which  he  had 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  theological  science.    The  suc- 
cess of  hb  endeavours  stimulated  the  timidity  of  his  bre- 
thren: and  the  penitentiaries  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  and  of  severallother  prelates,  claim  a  distinguished 
pbce  among  tike  ecclesiastical  records  of  Saxon  antiquity 
(SS)«    Fasting  was  the  principal  species  of  punishment 
which  they  enjoined :   but  its  nature  and  duration  were 
determined  by  the  malignity  of  the  ofience.    The  more 
pardonable  sins  of  frailty  and  surprise  might  be  expiated 
by  a  less  rigorous  fast  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  days  :  but 
when  the  crime  was  of  a  blacker  die,  when  it  argued  deep 
and  premeditated  malice,  a  longer  course  of  mortification 
was  required,  and  one,  five,  seven  years,  or  even  a  whole 
life  of  penance,  was  deemed  a  cheap  and  easy  compensa- 
tion.   So  dreary  a  prospeA  might  have  plunged  the  pe^* 
nitent  into  despair  or  indifference  :  but  his  fervour  wm 
daily  animated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion ;    his 
|>ast  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  subsequent  indulgences ; 
and  the  yoke  was  prudently  lightened  the  longer  it  was 
worn.    After  a  certain  period,  to  the  severe  regimen  of 

(Sd)  They  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins,  vol*  i.  p.  1 15)  225 ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  751,  and  the  Codex  canonum  et  constitutionum  MSS.  Jun* 

121. 
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br^ad  and  watery  succeeded  a  more  nutritiDas  dfet>  wludi 
excluded  only  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  and  fbwk :  ^  and 
the  fasts  that  origiiiaUy  had  comprised  six,  were  gi^duaU 
ly  €OQtra£bed  to  three  or  fewer  days  in  die  week  (34). 

To  these  regulations^  when  they  were  first  enjoined^ 
the  sanctity  of  their  authors^  and  the  fervour  of  the  pro* 
selytes  ensured  a  resRly  obedience.  But  nature  soon 
learAed  to  rebel ;  necessity  introduced  several  mitiga* 
tions ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  penitents  discovered 
expedients  to  elude  or  ]:]bitigate  their  sev^ity.  When 
the  sinner  had  delayed  his  conversion,  till  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  near  approach  of  deaths  it  was  idle  to  enjoin  hiol 
many  years  of  penance :  and  he  ivas  rather  advised,  ac- 
cording to'the  command  of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  redeem 
his  sins  with  works  of  mercy,  and  to  commote  the  fasts 
of  the  canons  for  donations  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
poor.  An  idea  so  consonant  to  the  maxims  of  Saxon  ju-^ 
risprudence,  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  insensibly  improv* 
ed  into  a  perfeA  system,  which  regulated  with  precisian, 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  penkentj  the 
in-ice  at  which  the  fast  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  might 
be  lawfully  redeemed.  This  iadulg^ce,  which  had  otU 
ginally  been  confined  to  tlie  dying,  was  claimed  with  an 
equal  appearance  of  justice  by  the  sick  and  the  infirm ; 
and  was  at  last  extended  to  aB,  whose  constitutions  ot 
employments  were  incompatible  ^ith  the  rigour  of  a  long 
and  severe  fast  (35)*  By  tihe  rich  it  was  acc€fpted  with 
latitude :  but  to  the  poor  it  offered  an  illUdory  boon, 

(94)  Ibid,  passim.  * 

(35)  See  the  chapter,  hu  f eocman  mor  hif  jpaeftah  alyf an.    Wlk. 
^on.  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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which  only  aggra^iated  the  hardships  of  their  condition. 
To  remove  the  invidious  distinction j  a  new  species  of  coow 
mutation  was  adppted*  Archbishop  E^gbert^  founding 
his  djecision  on  the  authority  of  Theodore,  intn^ted  it  to 
the  prudence  of  the  confessor,  to  e^join^  when  the  peni«- 
tent  pleaded  infirmity  or  inability,  a  real  e^quivalent  in 
prayers  or  money.  Thus  a  new  sytem  of  canonical  arithr 
metic  was  established ;  and  the  ki&t  of  a  day  was  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  a  silver  penny  fpr  the  rich,  or  of  fifty  pater«» 
nosters  for  the  illiteitate,  and  fifty  psalms  for  the  learned 
(36).  That  these  compensations  would  accelerate  the 
4^1ine  of  the  primitive  fervour;  wa$  foreseen  and  lament- 
ed by  the  bishops :  and  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Cloveshoe  mside  a  vigorous  but  fmstless  attempt  to  up* 
hold  the  ancient  discipline*  "  It  is  necessary,"  they  ob^ 
serve  to  the  Saxon  clergy,  "  that  the  enjoyment  of  fbr-r 
f<  bidden  pleasures  should  be  ptini$hetiby  the  subtract 
<<  tion  of  lawful  gratifications.  Alms  and  prayers  are 
<*  undoubtedly  usefiil,  but  they  are  designed  to  be  the 
"  auxiliaries,  not  the  .substitutes  of  fating"  (37).  The 
torrent,  however,  was  irre^ible;  and  the  condemned 
indul^encies  were  gradyally  ^atidtioned,  first  by  the  'Si-* 
l^nqs,  afterwards  by  the  approbation  of  their  successors. 

There  was  another,  and  a  more  singular  innovation^ 
which  equally  provoked,  and  equally  survived  their  cen- 
sure. Among  a  powerful  and  turbulent  nobility,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  discover  men,  whose  offences  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  to  expiate  them  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  canons,  would  require  a  greater  number  of  years> 

(36)  Wllk.  p.  115,  140,  237. 
(87)  Id.  p.  dS.    Anno  747. 
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than  couFd  probably  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual.   Sin- 
ners of  this  description  were  admonished  to  distrust  so* 
precarious  a  resource  *)   to  solicit  the  assistance  of  their- 
friendsi  and  to  relieve  their  ovrn  insolvency  by  the  vica- 
rious payments  of  others.     In  obedience  to  this  adyice^ 
they  recommended  themselves  to  the  prayers  of  those, 
vfho  were  distinguished  by  the  austerity  and  sanctity  of 
tbeir  lives ;  endeavoured  by  numerous  benefits  to  pur- 
chase the  gratitude  of  the  monks  and  clergy ;  and  by 
procuring  their  names  to  be  enroUed  among  the  members 
of  the  most  celebrated  monasteries,  indulged  the  hope  of 
partaking  in  the  merit  of  the  good  works  performed  by 
those  societies.     But  it  was  not  long-  before  a  system, 
which  ofiered  so-  much  accommodation  to  human  weak- 
ness, received  conriderable  improvements ;  and  men  were 
willing  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  might  atone  for 
their  crimes  by  sitbstituting^  in  the  place  of  their  own,  the 
austerities  of  mercenary  penitents  (38).     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  thundered  its  anathemas 
against  their  disobedience :    the  new  do£b*ine  vfas  sup* 
ported  by  the  wishes  and  the  pradice  of  the  opulent'; 
and  its  toleration  was  at  length  extorted,  on  the  condi- 
tion, that  the  sinner  should  undergo,  in  perison,  a  part  at 
least  of  his  penance.    The  thane,  who  deterinined  to 


(38)  Nuper,  say  the  bishops  assembled  at  Cloveshoe,  quidam 
dives  petens  reconciliationem  pro  magno  quodam  facinore  suo 
citius  sibi  dari,  affirmavit  idem  nefas  juxta  aliorum  promissa  in 
tanttun  esse  expiatum/^ut  si  deincepsi  vivere  posset  Irecentomm 
annorum  numerum,  pro  eo  plane  his  satisfactionum  modis,  per 
aliorum  scih'cet  psalmodiam,  et  jejunium,  et  eleemosynam  per- 
solutum  esset,  excepto  illius  jejunio,  et  quamvis  ipse  utcumque 
vel  parum  jejunaret.    Ibid.  p.  99. 
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embrace  this  expedient)  was  commanded  to  lay  aside  his 
arms,  to  clothe  himself  in  woollen  or  sackcloth,  to  walk 
barefoot,  to  carry  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  a  pilgrim,  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  poor,  to  watch  during 
the  night  in  the  church,  and,  when  he  slept,  to  repose 
on  the  ground.  At  his  summons,  his  friends  and  depen-^ 
dants  assembled  at  his  castle :  they  also  assumed  the  garb 
pf  penitence :  their  food  was  confined  to  bread,  herbs, 
and  water :  and  these  austerities  were  continued,  till  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  fasts  equalled  the  number  spe- 
cified by  the  canons.  Thu8>  witli  the  assistance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  associates,  an  opulent  sinner  might, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  discharge  tke  penance 
of  a  whole  year.  &ut  he  was  admonished  that  it  was  a  ; 
doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment:  and  that,  if  he  ,/ .,  ^/  ^ 
hoped  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  he  must 
san£tiff  his  repentance  by  true  cpntrition  of  heart,  by  fire» 
quent  donations  to  the  poor,  and  by  fervent  prayer  (89). 
How  long  this  practice  was  tolerated,  I  am  ignorant :  but 
I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  it,  posterior  to  the  reign 
of  £dgar.  r 

While  the  penitent  thus  endeavoured  to  expiate  his 
guUt,  he  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  day,  which 
was  to  terminate  his  labours,  and  restore  him  to  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  the  faithful.  At  the  expiration,  often 
before  the  expiration  of  his  penance,  he  sought  again  the 
feet  of  his  confessor,  and  solicited  the  benefit  of  absolu* 
tion.  But  he  was  previously  interrogated  respecting  his 
present  dispositions,  and  the  fidelity,  with  which  he  had 
observed  the  injunctions  of  the  canons.  If  his  reply 
proved  satisfactory,  if  the  amendment  of  his  conduCt 

(S9)  See  the  cl^ter,  Be  mihvisum  maniium :  Wilk.  p.  239, 
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evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  the  priest  ap- 
plauded his  obedience^  exhorted  him  to  persevere,  and 
extending  hi5  hand,  pronounced  over  him  the  prayer  of 
absolution.  *'  The  Almighty  God,  who  created  the 
"  heavepis,  the  earth,  and  every  creature,  have  mercy  on 
"  thee,  Si^d  forgive  thee  all  the  sins,  which  thou  hast 
"  committed. from  the  time  of  thy  baptism,  till  this  hour, 
"  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"  (^^O).     The  joy  of  the 


(40)  Se  aBlnKhti^a  Cat)  J»  ^eyceop  heopnef  •]  eoytjian  "j  caHe  je- 
fceapi^  ^onulvrape,  -j  x>q  J>e  F<>n5yj?«yrr*  oaljia  |)ip)i9  rynoa  ]>e  J>u 
sBFjie  jepojihref  r  pjiam  pjiem^e  J^innef  ejiirrent)omef  o)^  Jjif  T:it)e» 
MSS.  Cott.  Tib.  A.  s.  Did  the  .Saxon  christians  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  rite  of  absolution  ?  If  we  may  believe  Carte, 
(hist.  vol.  i.  p.  241,)  and  Henry,  (hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  208,)  they  did 
not :  but  when  they  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  confes^on, 
their  object  was  to  l^tm  the  decision  oi  the  penitentiary,  not  to 
obtain  abacjhHion*  Alcuin,  however,  who^n^y  ji>e.  aUppoeed  ta 
have  known,  the  doctrine  of  his  countrymen  as  accurately  as  any 
modem  historian,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  informs  us,  that 
confession  was  necessary,  because  without  it,  absolution  could 
not  be  obtained.  Si  peccata  sacerdotibus  non  sunt  prodenda,  quare 
in  sacramentario  reconciliationis  orationes  scriptae  sunt  ?  Q^omo* 
do  saceidos  reconciliat,  quem  peccare  non  novit  i  Saceaxlotes  a 
Deo  Cbri^o  cum  Sanctis  apostofis  ligandi  eolvendique  potestatem 
accepisse  credimus.  Ale.  ep.  71,  edit.  Duchesne.  Ant.  lect* 
Canisii,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  "  The  sinner,"  says  the  Saxon  homilist, 
"  who  conceals  his  sins,  lies  dead  in  the  grave :  but  if  with  sor- 
**  row  he  confess  his  sins,  then  he  rises  from  the  graVe  like  Laza- 
*•  rus,  at  the  command  of  ChHsti  and  then  shall  his  teacher  un- 
<<  bind  him  from  eternal  punishment,  as  the  apostles  unbound  the 
••  body  of  Lazarus.  ^Ic  rynpull  man^  hij*  ry^*^*  ^^'S^J''^  ^ 
litt  t)eat)  on  bypsene.  ac  jiF  he  hijr  fynna  5eant)erT;e  ^ujih  onbuyji- 
tmyffe.  ^onne  jaej)  he  op  TSajie  byjijene.  jfpa  f )>a  Lazajiuf  t)yt)e 
%9.  ^a  ejiift:  hine  ajiif an  her.  ^onne  f ceal  ye  lajieop  hine  UDbint>an 
IPjiam  ISam   ecan    pice    fpa  fpa  %a  apofcoU  lichamhce  Lazajvum 
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» 

penitent  was  complete.  Confident  that  he  was  now  re* 
stored  to  the  favour  of  heaven^  he  arose,  assisted  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  sealed  his  reconciliation  by  re- 
ceiving the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of 
salvation,  and  the  pledge  of  a  glcMrious  immortality. 

alyrt>on.  WheL  p.  40S.  Also  Wilk.  p,  1S5,  137,  229,  238.  Set 
•ote  (O.) 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

Euchologtcid  cerembnus'^enedi8ion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  knlghti^- 
ofmarriages'^ordinaiions  of  the  clergy'^oronation  of  king4'^ 
dedication  of  churches. 

I.  The  superstition  of  paganism  had  peopled  the  earth 
with  gods  \  and  the  sea  and  the  air,  every  stream,  grove, 
and  fountain,  possessed  its  peculiar  and  tutelary  deity.  The 
folly  of  the  gnostics  embraced  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
their  eyes,  the  visible  creation  was  the  work  of  the  power 
of  darkness :  and  the  saint  was  frequently  compelled,  by 
the  unhappy  condition  of  his  existence,  to  an  involuntary 
co-operation  with  that  malevolent  being,  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  abhor.  To  combat  these  contradiftory  but  po- 
pular errors,  to  t«ach  her  children  that  all  things  were 
created  by  the  wisdom,  and  might  be  direfted  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Almighty,  the  christian  church  was  accustom- 
ed from  the  earliest  ages,  to  invoke,  by  set  forms  of 
prayer,  the  blessing  of  heaveh  on  whatever  was  adapted 
to  the  divine  worship,  or  the  support  and  convenience  of 
man.  In  this  respeA  her  conduft  was  an  exaA  copy  of 
that,  which  God  had  recommended  to  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor -,  and  was  justified  by  the  dodbine  of  the  apostle,  that 
«  every  creature  of  God  is  ^oodj  being  sanAified  by  the 
<«  word  of  God,  and  by  pray-er"  (1).  From  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius,  these  farms  of  benediction  had  pass- 
ed to  the  sacramentary  of  St  Gregory ;  and  from  that 
work  they  were  transcribed  into  the  rituals  of  the  Anglo- 

,{l)  1  Tim.  c.  iv.  v.  4,  5. 
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Saxon  church.  The  greater  part  of  them  would^  per- 
haps, rather  fatigue  the  patiencei  than  interest  the  curio- 
sity of  the  reader  :  these  I  shall  therefore  omit,  and  prin- 
cipally confine  myself  to  the  description  of  such,  as  had 
for  their  objeA  to  implore  the  divine  blessing  on  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  society. 

1.  That  there  existed  among  our  ancestors  from  the 
earnest  times,  a  species  of  knighthood  or  military  £s- 
tinfUon,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  for  the  more 
^endtd  and  romantic  diivalry  of  later  ages,  has  been 
sati^aijborily  proved  by  a  recent  historian  (2).  But  at 
first  it  was  a  mere  civil  instatutioui^  unknown  among  the 
rites  of  ecclesiastical  worship  (S).  Religion  was  the 
daughter  of  peace :  she  abhorr'ed  the  deeds  of  war}  and 
refused  to  bless  the  arms,  which  were  destined  to  be 
stained  ^th  human  Uood.  But  in  the  revolution  of  a 
few  centuries,  the  senliments  of  men  w^e  akered^  To 
nnsheath  the  sword  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation  $ 
to  proteft  by  force  of  arms  the  church,  the  widow,  and 
die  infant,  ware  aftions  which  humanity  sqpproved :  the 
warrior,  who  hazsuxled  his  life  in  such  laudable  pursuitSp 
deserved  the  blessing  of  heaven  i  and  before  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  we  behold  the  order  of  knight- 
hood conferred  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  religious  ceremo^ 
ny.    The  youth,  who  aspired  to  this  honour,  was  taught 

(2)  Mr  Tumer>  hist,  of  the  Angl.  Sax.  vol.  iv,  p.  1 7 1. 

(s)  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  sovereign, 
and  perha^9  the  more  distinguished  among  the  thanes.  Alfred 
the  great  is  said  by  Malmsbury  to  have  knighted  his  grandson 
Athelstan,  while  he  was.yet  a  child.  Quern  etiam  praemature  mi- 
litem  fecerat,  donatum  chlamyde  cocdnea,  gemmate  balteo,  ense 
Saxonico,  cum  vagina  aurea.    Malm,  de  reg.  p.  49. 
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to  repair  on  the  preceding  day  to  a  piest,  to  confess'  his 
sins  with  compunction  of  heart,  and  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  absolution.  The  succeeding  night  he  spent  in  the 
church;  and  by  watchiQg,  devotion,  and  abstinence, 
prepared  himself  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  In  the 
morning,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mass,  his  sword 
was  laid  on  the  altar.  After  the  gospel,  the  priest  read 
over  it  the  prayer  of  benediAion,  carried  it  to  the  knight, 
and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  mass  was  then  conti* 
nlied  -,  he  received  the  eucharist,  and  from  that  momei^ 
was  entitled  to  the  rank  and  i»ivileges  of  a  legitimate 
miles  (4). 

For  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  In- 
gulph,  where  he  relates  the  exploits  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
soldier,  whose  valour  deserved  and  obtained  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  His  name  was  Hereward.  In  his  youth, 
the  turbulence  of  his  temper  had  alienated  the  afieCtions 
^f  his  family ;  and  by  Edward  the  confessor  he  i  was  ba« 
nished,  zt  the  request  of  his  father,  from  his  native 
country.  In  Northumberland,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and 
JFlanders,  the  bravery  of  the  fogitiVf  was  eijerted  and 
admired  ;  his  fame  soon  reached  the  ears  of  hiscQuntry- 
xnen ;  the  martial  deeds  of  Hereward  formed  the  subjeft 
•of  the  most  popular  ballads  ^  aqd  his  fwiijy  were  proud 

(4)  Ingulf,  p.  70.  Ihave  not  met  with  any  Anglo  Saxon  ritual, 
which  mentions  the  prayer  used  on  this  occa^ipn.  In  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  Sarum  miswl  written  long  after  the  conquest,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Deiis concedehuSc famulo tuo,  qui  sincero corde 

gladiose  prime  nititur  cingere  tnilitari,  ut  In  omnibus  galea  tux 
virtutis  sit  protectus :  ct  slcut  David  et  Judith  contra  gei^tJs  suae 
hostes  fortitudinis  potentiam  et  victoriam  tribuisti :  ita  tuo  auxilio 
munttus  contra  hostium  suorum  ssevitiam  victor  ubique  existat, 
j^t  ad  sanctae  ecclesiae  tutelam  proficiat.    Am  en. 
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of  the  man,  whom  they  had  formerly  persecuted.  When 
William  the  cpnqueror  landed  in  England,  he  returned 
to  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
followers  aivenged  the  injuries,  which  his  mother  had 
received  from  the  invaders.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  repaired  to  Peterborough,  to  obtain  from  the  abbot 
Brand,  his  uncle,  the  belt  of  knighthood  (5).  But  the 
sequel  proves,  that  Her eward  was  Kttle  better  than  a 
barbarian.  His  hatred  to  the  Normans  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  friend  and  foe.  His  uncle  died  : 
Turold,  a  Norman,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  5  and 
though  Herewai^d  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  abbey,  though 
the  monks  were  his  countrymen,  and  Tiad  been  his  be- 
nefaftors,  he  determined  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plun- 
der of  their  church.  As  the  gate  could  not  easily  be 
forced,  his  impatience  set  fire  to  the  nearest  houses  ^  he 
burst  through  the  flames,  despised  the  tears  and  suppli- 
cations of  the  brotherhood,  and  carried  off  the  riches  of 
the  monastery.  The  spoils,  which  he  thus  sacrilegiously 
acquired,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  town  and  abbey, 
of  which  only  the  church  and  one  apartment  remained 
standing,  are  described  with  lamentations  by  the  histo* 
rians  of  Peterborbugh  (6).  Courage  appears  to  have 
supplied  the  place  of  every  other  virtue  in  the  estimation 
of  this  Anglo-Saxon  knight :  and  he  is,  unfortunately, 
the  only  one,  who  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  In 
that  character.  " 

(5)  Ing.  ibid.  lit  the  Council  of  London,  held  by  St  Anselm,  in 
1108,  this  Angb-Saxon  custom  was  abolished,  and  the  abbots 
Were  forbidden  to  confer  the  dignity  of  Knighthood.  Wilk.  con* 
torn.  i.  p.  382. 

€)  Hug.  Cand.  p.  48.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  176. 
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II.  The  importance  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  under' 
stood,  and  enforced  by  the  ancient.  Saxons,  even  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  jealousy  of  the 
husband  guarded  with  severity  the  honour  of  his  bed ; 
and  the  offending  wife  was  frequently  compelled  to  be 
herself  the  executioner  of  bis  vengeance.  With  her 
own  hands  she  £istened  the  halter  to  her  neck ;  her 
strangled  body  was  thrown  into  the  flames }  and  over 
her  ashes  was  suspended  the  partner  of  her  guilt.  On 
other  occasions  he  delivered  her  to  the  women  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  eager  to  avenge  on  their  un- 
fortunate vi£Um|  the  honour  of  the  female  character. 
They  stripped  her  to  the  ^rdle,  and  scourged  her  from 
village  to  village,  till  she  sunk  under  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  (7)»  But  if  the  justice  of  the  Saxons  was 
inexorable  to  the  disturbers  of  connubial  happiness,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  a  greater  latitude  of  choice,  than 
was  conceded  to  the  more  perished  nations,  whom  the 
wisdom  of  civil  and  religious  legislators  had  restrained 
from  marrying  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred.  The 
son  hesitated  not  to  take  to  his  bed  the  reli£t  of  his  de- 
ceased £sLth&[ :  nor  was  the  widow  of  the  dead,  ashamed  to 
acc^ept  the  hand  of  the  surviving  brother  (8).  These  illi- 
cit unions  shocked  the  piety  of  the  first  missionaries  ;  and 
to  their  anxious  inquiries,  Gregcny  the  great  returned  a 
a  moderate  and  prudent  answer.  He  considered  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Saxons  as  deserving  of  pity  rather  than  seve- 
rity ;  commanded  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  which  was 
regularly  extended  to  the  seventh,  to  be  restricted  to  the 

(7)  £p.  St  Bonif.  ad  Ethelbald.  apud  Wilk.  p.  ss. 
(B)  Bed.  apud  Wilk.  p.  20. 
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first  and  second  generations  ^  and  advised  the  mission, 
aries  to  separate  the'  converts^  who  were  contracted  with- 
in these  degreesi  and  exhort  them  to  marry  again^  ac. 
C(urding,tothe  ecclesiastical  canons  (9).^  The  indulgence 
of  the  pontiff  alarmed  the  zealots  of  Italy  *»  and  in  a  let- 
^r  to  Felix>  bishop  of  Messinai  he  condescended  to 
justify  his  conduftj  on  the  ground^  that  every  possible 
concession  ought  to  be  made  to  the  fprmer  habits  of  the 
proselytes  i  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline>  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  for  its 
suspension  decreased  (10).  By  the  Saxon  prelates^  the 
will  of  the  pontiff  was  understood,  and  gradually  obeyed* 
In  the  eighth  century>  marris^es  within  the  fourth  de* 
gree  were  stridUy  forbidden :  and  bf  the  commencement 
qf  the  eleventh,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  sixth 
(1 1).  At  this  point  it  remained  stationary  till  the  Nor- 
man conq,uest. 

The  ages  at  which  marriage  might  be  lawfully  con- 
tracted, was  fifteen  year$  in  males,  and  fourteen  in  fe- 
males (12)»  As  the  pecimiary  compensations,  with 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  abounded,  were 
frequently  levied  on  the  relatives  of  the  d^glinquent,  the 
suitor  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  consent  not  only  of 
the  lady,  but  also  of  her  family,  and  to  give  security  by 
his  friends,  that  **  he  desired  to  keep  her  according  to> 
<<  the  law  of  God,  and  as  a  man  should  keep  his  wife/^ 
The  pecuniary  arrangements  next  engaged  their  atten- 

(9)  Bed.  ibid. 

(10)  £p.  Greg.  ad.  Pel.  apud  Smith,  9pp,  p.  685. 

(1 1)  Wflk.  con.  p.  121,  soi. 

(12)  Poenit.  Egb.  p.  120,  xxvii. 
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tion.  That  the  parents  bestawed  any  part  of  their  pro- 
perty on  their  daughter  at  her  marriage,  is  not,  I  believe^ 
hinted  by  any  ancient  writer ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  at  their  death,  she  was  equally  entitled  with  the 
other  children  to  a  share  in  the  succession.  At  first, 
however,  the  whole  burden  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  husband  ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  he  is  said  to  biiy,  and^^r  parents  are  said  to  sell  to 
him,  his  wife.  In  a  meeting  with  hitv  for  speaker ,  he  fiked 
the  morgan-gift,  or  present  which  he  intended  to  make 
her  for  having  accepted  his  offer ;  assigned  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children ;  and  de- 
termined the  value  of  her  dower,  if  she  were  to  survive 
him.  That  dower,  adds  the  law,  if  they  have  issue* 
should  be  the  whole,  if  they  have  not,  the  half  of  his 
property  1(1 3).  The  matrimonial  purchase  was  now'  con- 
cluded. The  bridegroom  gave  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  several  articles ;  and  the  fimiily  of  the 
bride  engaged  to  deliver  her  to  him,  whenever  they 
should  be  required. 

Three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  at- 
tended by  their  nearest  relatives,  presented  themselves  at 
the  porch  of  the  church,  that  the  **  priest  might  confirm 
*«  their  union  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  folness  of 
"  prosperity"  (14-).  In  his  presence  they  mutually 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  (15)  ^  a  ring  was  bless^ 

(13)  Leges  Eadmundi,  inter  leg.  Sax.  p.  75. 

(14)  Ibid. 

(l  5)  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  form  of  words,  in  which 
the  marriage  contract  was  expressed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
most  ancient  formula,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  occurs  in  the 
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ed  and  put  on  her  finger ;  and  the  priest  invoked  the 
Almighty  *«  to  look  down  from  heaven  on  the  holy  con- 
**  traA»  and  pour  his  benediftion  oh  the  parties':  to  bless 
^  them,  as  he  blessed  Tobias  and  Sarah ;  to  proted  then! 
«  frorfi  all  evil,  grant  them  peace,  and  enrich  them  with 
w  every  blessing,  to  the  remission  of  sin,  and  acquisition 
^  of  eternal  life^  (16).  He  then  led  them  into  the 
church  to  the  chancel,  live  nuptial  mass  was  celebi^tted : 
before  the  canon  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  lowest 
step  of  the  altar  ;  and  a  purple  veil  was  suspended  over 
their  heads.  As  soon  as  the  pater  noster  had  been  re- 
cited, the  priest  turned  towards  themi  and  repeated  the 
prayer  of  "benediftion.  "O  God,  who  by'  thy  power 
<<  didst  create  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  having  made 
«  man  to  thy  own  likeness,  didst  form  womail  firom  the 
«  siiie  of  m^ni  to  shew  Airt  no  separation  shotrM  divide 
«  those  who  wiere  made  of  6ne  flesh  j  O  God,  who  by 
«  so  e^tcellent  a  mystery  didst  consecrate  the  nuptial  con- 
«*  traft,"  making  it  a  figure  of  the  sicrament  of  Ckrist  and 
««  thy  church ;  O  God,  by  whom  woman  is  joined  to 
**  man,  and  a  Messing  has  been  granted  to  marriage^ 
<<  which  was  not  taken  away  either  by  the  punishment 

coQstitutioos  of  Richard  de  Mariico,  bishop  oi  Durham^  to  the 

beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period  the  hride- 
groom  was  accustomed  to  say :  *«  I  take  thee,  N.  for  my  wife." 
To  which  the  bride  rejoined.  ««  I  take  thee,  N.  for  my  husband.^' 
Const.  Rich,  de  Maris,  apud  Wilk.  tom.  i.  p.  582. 

(16)  Ritual.  Dunel.  MS.  A.  iv.  19,  p.  53.  This  ritual  is  very 
ancient,  and  contains  an  interlineary  version,  which  appears  to  be 
written  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  interlineary  version  in 
the  Durham  book  of  the  Gospels,  (British  Mus.  Nev.  D.  4.)  If 
this  be  true,  the  ritual  must  have  been  in  use  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century. 


<<  of  ori^toal sin,  or  tb(Q  waters  of  tb«  deliige ;  tookdown 
•<  we  beseech  $bee  oil  this  thy  servant,  who  begs  to  be 
«  surrounded  with  thy  protedion*  May  the  yoke  of 
«  niarriagebe  to  her  a  yoke  of  peace  and  lore :  mayshe 
M  marry  faithful  and  chaste  in  Christ :  may  she  imitate 
<<  ^be  holy  women  who  have  gone  b^re  her*  Let  her 
«  be^  lovely  as  Rachel  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband ;  wise 
<<  as  S^ebecca;  long  lived  and  fiith&l  as  Sarah.  May 
<<  she  remain  true,  obedient>  and  bound  to  one  bed* 
f<  IS^ay  she  flee  all  unlawful  engaj^eo^nts,  and  by  the 
**  power  of  discipline,  strengthen  her.  weakness.  Make 
V  her  fruitful  in  her  offspring,  reputabte  and  virtuous  in 
<<  life.  Grant  that  she  may  arrive  at  the  rest  of  the 
<(  saints,  and  the  kins4oin  of  heaven*:  that  she  may 
<<  live  tp  a  good  old  s^,  and  see  the  children  of  her  chiL* 
«  dren  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  through  Christ, 
<<  our  XtOfd*  Amvn."  (17).  At  the.  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  they  arose^  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
received  the  eucharist.  O*  the  third  day  th^y  retumed 
to  the  church,  assisted,  .without  ccmmmnicatipg,  at  the 
mass,^  and  from  that  hour  lived  together  as  husband  and 
wife  (18). 

III.  «  He  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage,  doetb 
<<  well ;  bot  he  that  giveth  bar  not  in  marriage,  doeth 
.  <<  better,''  was  the  inspired  decision  of  an  apo^le  (19). 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  careful  to  invoke  the 
graces  of  heaven  on  the  matrimonial  uni<m,  she  was  not 
less  liberal  of  her  benedictions  to  the  virgins,  who  had 

(17)  Ibid.  p.  52. 

(18)  WiHcp.  131,  kL 

(19)  1  Cor.  viuss. 
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preferred  aatmmortal  spouset  and  resolved  to  dedicate 
their  chastity  to  God.    The  consunynation  of  their  sa- 
crifice was,  co^dufted  with  the  most  impresske  scdcoi^ty* 
Monks  and  nuns  might  profess  their  obedience  to.  a- par- 
ticular monastic  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  abhot  or  abb^$»: 
but  the  consecration  of  a  virgin  was  considered  of  greater 
importance  $   it  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  miiustry 
of  the  bishop  (20)^  and  attached  to  the  principal  festivals 
of  the  year  \  and  at  Easter,  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the 
feasts  of  the  apostles,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  at  the  feet  of  tb^  chief  pastor,  the  vo- 
luntary vi£lim  renounced  the  pleasure  of  the  woild,  that 
she  might  obtain  a  future  but  immortal  crown  (2 1  )•   The 
eagerness  of  youth  was,  however,  repressed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  church ;  the  votary  was  commanded  to  wait 
till  the  stability  of  her  determination  had  been  proved  by 
experience ;   and,  that  she  might  not  afterwards  accuse 
her  caprice  or  temerity,  her  sdemn  vow  was  retarded  till 
she  had  reached  her  twenty-fifth  year  (22).    On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  habit  appropriated  to  her  profession  was 
blessed  by  the  bishop.    When  he  commenced  the  office 
of  the  mass,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  private  room  i  and, 
at  some  period  before  the  ofiertory^  was  introduced  into 
the  church,  and  led  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.    Turning 
towards  her,  in  a  short  address  he  explained  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  which  it  was  her  intention  to  make,  and 
admonished  her  of  the  obligations,  wl^ch  it  imposed.    If 
she  still  persisted,  he  enquired  whether  her  detennina« 
tion  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  her  parents  ; 

(20)  Mart.  1.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  III.    Spicil.  torn.  !x.  p.  54. 

(21)  Excerp.  Egb.  apud  Wilk.  p.  106.  xcii. 
(23)  Id.  ibid,  xciii. 


and  having  received  a  satisfaAory  answer,  placed  his  hands 
upon  her  head;  and  pronounced  the  prayer  of  cotisecra- 
tion  (9S).  *«  Be  thou  blessed  by  the  Creator  of  heaven 
<*  and  (earth,  the  Fafher,  God  Ommpot^ntj  who  has  chosen 
•*  thefe  Hke  the  holy  Mary,  tnbther  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
**  Chriit,  to  preserve  pure  and  iirimaoiliate  the  Virginity, 
*<  ^v'Mch  thou  hast  promised  beflw-e  God,  and  his  holy 
<<  angels.  Persevere  therefore  in  thy  resolution ;  pre- 
«  serve  thy  chastity  witli  patiencd ;  and  keep  thyself 
*'  worthy  to  receive  the  crown  of  virginity ."^ 

«*  Be  thou  blessed  with  every  spiritual  blessing  by 
«  God,  the  Father  j  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
**  thou  ihay  remain  pure,  xrhaste,  and  immaculate.  May 
<<  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
«  counsel  and  fortitude,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
w  piety,  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  rest  upon 
<*  thee.  May  he  strengthen  thy  weaknete,  and  confirm 
"  thy  strength.  May  he  gorvern  aH  thy  aftions,  purify 
^f  thy  thoughts,  and  enrich  thee  with  every  virtue. 
<*  H^ve  always  before  thy  eyes  him,  whom  one  day 
«  thou  wilt  have  for  thy  judge.  Make  it  thy  care,  that 
"when  thou  shalt  enter  the  chamber  of  thy  spouse,  he 
«*  may  meet  thee  with  joy  and  kindness ;  that  when  the 
*«  dreadful  day  shall  come,  which  is  to  reward  the  just 
'«<  and  piunish  the  wicked,  the  avenging  flame  may  find 
«  nothing  in  thee  to  bum,  but  the  divine  mercy  may 
"  find  much  to  reward.  Serve  thy  God  with  a  pure 
<«  heart,  that  thbu  may  hereafter  be  associated  to  the 
•«  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  virgins,  who  follow 
<<  the  lamb,  and  sing  a  new  canticle :  and  may  he  bless 
**  thee  from  heaven,  who  vouchsafed  to  descend  upon 

(23)  Martene  de  Rit.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  112. 
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^  earth  and  redeem  mankind  by  dying  on  a  crossi  Christ 
«  Jesus,  our  Lord." 

The  bishop  then  placed  the  consecrated   veil  on  her 

head  with  these  words  :  <<  receive,  daughter,  this  cover- 

w  ing,  which  thou  mayest  carry  without  stain-  before  the 

«  tribunal  of  Christi  to  whom  bows  every  knee  of  thing$ 

<<  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth."     As  he 

finished*  the  church  rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the 

people^  who  cried,   amen.     The  mass  was  continued^ 

she  received  the  holy  communion,  and  at  the  conclusion 

the  bishop  once  more  gave  her  his  benediction.     <<  Pour 

^  forth,  O  Lord,  thy  heavenly  blessing  on  this  thy  ser- 

<<  vant,  our  sister,  who  has  humbled  herself  under  thy 

(<  hand.     Amen.     Coyer  her  with  thy  prote£lion.     A- 

<<  MEN.    May  she  avoid  all  sin,  know  the  gopd  things 

«  prepared  for  her,  and  seek  the  reward  of  thy  heavenly 

^  kingdom.    Amen.   May  she  obey  thy  commandments* 

f^  by  thy  grace  resist  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  bear 

<<  m  her  hand  the  lamp  of  holiness.    Amen.    May  she 

**  deserve  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  kingdom* 

<<  in  the  company  of  the  wise  and  chaste.    Amen.   May 

*<  bf  grant  this*  whose  empire  remains  for  eternity.    A« 

'<  MEN.    The  blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and 

^  Holy  Ghost*  remain  with  thee  here>  and  for  ever.    A- 

^<   MEN."  (24), 

(24)  This  account  is  taken  from  the  pontifical  of  archbishop  Eg* 
bert,  transcribed  by  Martene,  Ibid.  p.  116.  The  original  MS.  it 
now  in  the  library  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris.  It  is  described  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  in  Rtt.  Dunel.  MS.  p.  50 :  and  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pontifical  which  was  preserved  at  Jumiege,  Mart.  p. 
120.  The  consecration  of  a  widow  was  performed  with  less  ce* 
remony.  The  veil  was  placed  on  her  head  privately  by  a  priest, 
with  the  same  wordi^as  above*  ibid,  and  Martene,  p*  14€. 
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By  this  ceremony  she  was  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  to  have  been  wedded  to  Christ  (95).  She  was 
called  the  bride  of  Christ  (26),  and  as  her  spouse  could 
not  die,  the  engagement,  which  she  had  contrafted,  was 
deemed  irrevocable  by  the  laws  both  of  the  church  and 
the  state.  Each  violation  of  chastity  subjefted  her  to  a 
course  of  penance  during  seven  years  (27) :  and  if  she 
presumed  to  marry,  the  marriage  was  declared  invalid  $ 
and  the  parties  were  excommunicated,  ordered  to  sepa- 
ratej  and  to  do  penance  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  (28).  Should  they  elude  the  execution  of  this  re- 
gulation, another  law  deprived  her  of  her  dower  after  the 
death  of  her  reputed  husband,  pronounced  her  children 
illegitimate,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  inheriting 
the  property  of  their  £ither  (29). 

rV.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  God  himself  had 
condescended  to  describe  the  various  rites,  by  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  should  be  consecrated  to  his  service  : 
in  the  infancy  of  the  christian  church,  a  more  simple  c^- 
Temony  appears  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ  to  hfe 
apostles,  and  the  dignity  and  graces  of  the  priesthood 
were  conferred  by  prayer  and  the  Imposition  of  bands 
(SO).  While  the  number  of  the  converts  was  small,  a 
single  minister  was,  in  many  places,  sufficient  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  religious  worship :  but  with  the  increase 

(25)  Dobe  jrylpum  bepet>T>or>.    Poenit.  Egb.  p.  136. 

(S6)  Mynecene  %e  Got>ef  b]iyt>  btp  {ehacen.    Id.  ibid.  p.  131. 

(27)  Id.  p.  118,  xiii. 

(28)  Id.  p.  131,  xviii.    Cone.  Calcuith.  p.  149.  xvi.    . 

(29)  Leg.  eccles.  Alfred*  p.  198,  v|. 

(30)  iTm^vkli. 
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of  the  {aithful)  and  the  influx  of  wealdi,  a  more  nutne- 
rous  and  splendid  establishment  was  adopted  ;  and  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  office  condufted  the  young  ecclesiastic, 
from  the  humble  station  of  porter,  to  the  more  honoura- 
ble rank  of  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop.    In  each  order  his 
fidelity  underwent  a  long  probation :  but  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  with  promotion ;  and  at  each  step  a  new 
ordination  reminded  him  of  his  additional  obligations, 
■and  invoked  in  his  favour  the  benediction  of  heaven.     In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  the  clergy  was  constituted  af- 
ter the  Roman  model :  and  the  hierarchy  consisted  of 
porters,  leAors,  exorcists,  acolythists,  subdeacons,  dea- 
.cons,  and  priests.    The  seventh  ordar  (that  of  the  priest- 
hood) was  subdivided  into  two  classes,  of  bishops  who  pos- 
sessed it  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  of  priests,  whose  ministry 
was  restriOed  to  the  exercise  of  those  functions,  which, 
from  their  importance  and  frequent  recurrence,  demanded 
the  assistance  of  numerous  co-operators.    "  The  bishop 
<*  and  the  priest,"  says  -ffilfric  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy, 
<(  both  beflong  to  the  same  order :  but  one  is  superior  to 
<<  the  other.    Besides  the  functions  which  are  common 
«  to  both,  it  is  the  office  of  the  bishop  to  ordain,  to  con- 
<<  firm,  to  bless  the  holy  oils,  and  to  dedicate  churches : 
<<  for  it  would  be  too  mudi  if  these  powers  had  been 
<<  communicated  to  all  priests"  (31). 

(SI)  JEUric.  ep.  ad  Wulfsin.  inter  Leg.  Sax.  p.  155.  £p.  ad 
Wolstan.  p.  167.  The  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests  is 
thus  drawn  in  the  pontificals : — ^Presbyterum  oportet  benedicere, 
offerre,'et  bene  praeesae,  praedicare,  et  baptizar^,  atque  commtini- 
care.  Episcopum  oportet  judicare,  et  interpretari,  consecrare  et 
consummare,  quin  et  ordinare,  offerrey  et  baptizare :  omnia  debet 
prospicere  et  ordinare.    Pont  JSgb.  p.  346.    Pont.  Gemet.  p.  356, 

357. 
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In  the  choice  and  promotion  of  the  inferior  ministersi 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops  was  guided  by  the  wisdom 
c^  preceding  ages.  Whatever  regarded  the  time  and 
rite  of  ordination,  the  age,  personal  merit,  and  mental 
endowments  of  the  candidates,  had  been  foreseen  and 
determined  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  usage  of 
antiquity.  The  time  was  fixed  to  the  four  ember  weeks, 
which  regularly  returned  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year  i  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Saturday,  the  bishop 
commenced  the  sacred  ceremony,  the  length  of  which 
frequently  encroached  on  the  following  morning  (32). 
The  lower  orders,  which  imposed  no  irrevocable  obliga- 
tion, might  be  lawfully  conferred  even  on  children :  for 
the  others  a  greater  maturity  of  age  and  judgment  was 
required ;  and  the  deacon  was  expected  to  have  reached 
his  twenty-fifth,  the  priest  his  thirtieth  year,  the  time  of 
life  at  which  Jesus  was  believed  to  have  commenced  his 
evangelical  labours  (33).  But  this  regulation  was  not 
striQly  enforced :  and  a  proper  latitude  was  granted  i;o 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  who  might  lawfully  dispen^ 
in  favour  of  superior  merit,  or  the  wants  of  a  numerous 
people  (34.)  A  severe  scrutiny  preceded  admission  to 
the  higher  degrees  of  the  hierarchy  (35).    A  competency 

(S2)  Pont.  Egb.  p.  844.    Wilk.  con.  p.  107,  xcix. 

(89)  Wilk.  p.  106,  xciii.  j  107,  xcviL  Fifty  years  was  the  age, 
which  the  canons  required  for  a  bishop,  according  to  St  Boni- 
face: but  this  regulation  was  seldom  obaerred.  VitStBontf. 
apud  Serrar.  p.  267. 

(84)  Ep.  Zach.  ad  Bonif.  p.  214.  Thus  Bede  was  ordained 
deacon  at  nineteen  (1.  ▼.  c.  24.):  the  Abbot  Esterwin  received 
priest's  orders  at  twenty-nine,  CeoUiid  at  twenty-seven.  Bed, 
hist,  abbat.  p.  296,  802. 

(9S    Wilk.  p.  95,  147. 
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of  learning)  and  the  reputation  of  virtue,  Were  neccissary 
qualifications.  Idolatry,  witchcraft,  murder,  fornica- 
tion, peijurj,  and  theft,  though  time  and  repentance 
might  be  supposed  to  have  obliterated  the  former  scandal, 
opposed  insuperable  impediments  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  candidate :  and  if  he  succeeded  in  concealing  these 
crimes  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  yet  the  moment 
they  were  known,  he  was  deposed  from  his  rank,  and 
condemned  to  fast  and  pray  in  the  number  of  public  pe« 
nitents  (S6)«  It  was  also  required,  that  he  were  free 
from  every  stain,  which  might  depreciate  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  deformity  of  body,  illegitimacy  of 
birth,  and  servile  descent :  and  if  he  had  been  married, 
he  was  compelled  to  prove  that  his  wife  was  already  dead, 
or  had  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  perpetual  continent 
cy  (S7).  To  these  was  added  'a  third  requisite,  which 
shewed  the  high  importance  attached  to  clerical  chastity* 
A  second  marriage  was  deemed  to  imply  a  weakness  of 
floind,  and  a  secret  propensity  to  pleasure,  incompatible 
with  the  austerity  of  the  levitical  or  sacerdotal  charaAer : 
and  the  bigamist,  though  he  were  a  widower,  and  possess- 
ed of  every  other  qualification,  was  excluded,  without  the 
hope  of  indulgence,  from  the  rank  of  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  (88). 

In  the  Anglo^axon  pontificals  are  accurately  described 
the  various  rites,  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  church 
were  invested  with  their  respeAive  dignities.  The  colla- 
tion of  jthe  inferior  orders  I  shall  negleA,  as  of  infesior 

(36)  Ibid.  p.  85.    £p.  Zadu  ad  Boaif.  p.  215« 

(37)  Id.  ibid. 

(38)  Id.  ibid.  p.  103,  xxxiL    Fontif.  Egb.  p.  350* 
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importance  (S9) :  that  of  the  higher  may  be  ownpressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages^  and  will  not,  perhaps, 
appear  uninteresting  to  the  piom,  or  the  curious  reader. 

1.  Preriously  to  the  ordination,  the  candidates  were 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  archdeacon,  who  inquired 
into  their  respeftive  qualification^,  and  instrtided  them 
in  th^  nature  and  exercise  of  the  offices^  to  which  they 
aspired.  At  the  appointed  hour",  he  introduced  them  in- 
to the  church,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  bishop 
replied,  that  he  bore,  as  far  as  human  frailty  might  pre- 
sume, a  wifling  testimony  to  their  merit  and  capacity. 
The  bishop  then  addriessed  the  congregation.  He  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  their  prayers  for  the  intportant 
funftion,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  perform:  exhorted 
them  not  to  permit  the  sanftity  of  the  hierarchy  to  be 
polluted  by  the  adoption  of  improper  characters  5  and 
commanded  them,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  a  cano- 
nical impediment  in  any  of  the  candidates^  to  step  for- 
ward, and  declare  it  with  modesty  and  freedom.  If  no 
acjcusation  was  preferred,  he  lay,  while  the  litan^  was 
chaunted,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  and  the 
clerks,  who  were  to  be  ordained,  ranjged  themselves  in 
the  same  posture  behind  him.  Risinjg,  he  first  conferred 
the  degree  of  deacon,  with  the  following  cereihohies. 
Having  placed  the  stole  across  the  left  shoulder  of  each, 
^s  they  suctessively  knelt  before  him,  he  put  in  his  hand 
the  book  of  the  gospels,  saying,  «  Receive  this  volume 
•*  of  the  gospel;  read  and  understand  it ;  teach  it  to 
«  others,  and  fulfil  it  thyself."  Then  holding  his  hands 
over  their  heads,  be  thus  continued*    <«  O  Lord  God 

(39)  It  differed  very  little  from  the  form  in  the  present  Romaa 
pontifical,  and  may  be  seen  in  Martene,  p.  346. 
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«  Almighty,  the  giver  of  honours/  distributer  of  orde? s, 
«  and  disposer  of  funftions,  look  with  complacency  on 
«  these  thy  servants,  whom  we  humbly  ordain  to  the  of* 
<<  fice  of  deacons,  that  they  may  always  minister  in  thy 
w  service.  We,  though  ignorant  of  thy  judgment,  have 
^*  examined  their  lives,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  But  thou, 
«*  O  Lord,  kilowest  all  things ;  the  most  hidden  things 
"  are  not  concealed  from  thy  eyes.  Thou  art  acquainted 
<»  with  all  secrets,  thou  art  the  searcher  of  hearts.  But 
**  as  thou  canst  examine  their  conduA  by  thy  celestial 
**  light,  so  canst  thou  also  purify  their  souls,  and  grant 
**  them  the  graces  necessary  for  their  funftions.  Send, 
^  therefore,  oh  them,  O  Lord,  thy  holy  spirit,  that, 
««  in  the  execution  of  their  ministry,  they  may  be 
<*  strengthened  by  tie  seven-fold  gift  of  thy  grace.  May 
^*  thy  precepts  shine  in  their  conduft ;  may  thy  people 
*«  learn  to  imitate  the  chastity  of  their  lives ;  and  may 
<<  their  fidelity  in  their  present  station  raise  them  to  a 
'<f  higher  dignity  in  thy  church."  He  then  completed 
the  ordination  by  anointing  their  hands  with  oil  and 
chrism,  praying,  "  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
^*  whatever  they  should  bless,  might  be  blessed,  and 
'  <»  whatever  they  should  hallow,  might  be  hallowed"  (40). 
2.  After  the  ordination  of  the  deacons,  followed  that 
of  ttie  priests.  The  preparatory  ceremonies  were  the 
same ;  but  the  stole,  whith  before  had  been  placed  on 
die  left  shoulder^  was  now  hung  over  the  neck,  and  per- 
mitted to  fell  down  before  the  breast.  The  bishop  then 
pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  the  chnTch,  for  whrch  each 
candidate  was  to  be  ofdained,  and  hewing  his  hands  over 
their  heads,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the  assistant 

(40)  Martoie^  Pontif.  Egh.  p.  351.    Pont.  Gemet.  p.  862. 

p2 
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pi;IestS|  read  or  chaunted  the  prayer  of  consecration.  He 
began  by  observing)  that  as  Moses  in  the  desert  had 
chosen  seventy  rulers  to  assist  him  in  governing  the  peo< 
pie ;  as  Eleazer  and  Ithamar  were  seleAed  to  participate 
with  their  father  Aaron  in  the  fun£lions  of  the  sacred 
ministry  j  as  the  apostles  had  employed  the  zeal  of  their 
most  virtuous  disciples  in  the  conversion  of  nations  ^  so 
he>  their  unworthy  successor,  required  the  aid  of  nume- 
rous and  faithful  co-operators*  <<  Give,^  therefcMre,"  he 
continued,  <<  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  Father,  to  these 
«<  thy  servants,  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood ;  renew  in 
^  their  bowels  the.  spirit  of  holiness :  make  them  the 
**  zealous  assistants  of  our  order,  and  grant  them  the 
««  form  of  all  justice/'  Here  he  interrupted  his  prayer, 
and  requested  the  congregation  to  join*  with  him  in  soli* 
dting  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  those,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  labour  for  their  salvation.  He  then  resumed 
the  consecration  in  the  following  words  :  <<  O  God>  the 
*^  author  of  all  sanAity,  impose  the  hand  of  thy  benecUt- 
•*  tion  on  these  thy  servants,  whom  we  ordain  to  the 
**  honour  of  the  priesthood.  Instructed  by  the  lessons, 
♦«  which  Paul  gave  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  may  they  me^ 
"  ditate  day  and  night  on  thy  law :  may  they  believe 
*^  what  they  read,,  teach  what  they  believe^  and  pra£tise 
<<  what  they  teach.  May  their  cpnduA  be  an  example 
«  of  all  virtue,  that  they  may  preserve  pure  and  unstdlied 
the  gift  of  thy  ministry,  transform  by  an  immaculate 
benediction  the  body  and  blood,  of  thy  Sc^,  and  grow- 
ing ta  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of jtjhrist, 
"  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment,  V(ii)^  a  pure  co^iencc;, 
"  a  perfect  f^ith,  and  the  plenitujle  of  the  holy  spirit." 
He  then  clothed  them  with  the  chasuble,  the  garipeut 
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appropriated  to  the  priests^  blessed  their  hands  <<that 
•«  they  might  consecrate  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
^^  for  the  sins  of  the  people  ;^'  and  anointed  their  heads, 
praying  that  <*  they  might  be  consecrated  with  the  celes- 
^<  tial  blessing  in  the  order  of  priesthood,  in  the  name  of 
«^  the  Father,  the  Son,  andlhe  Holy  Ghost"  (41).  ITie 
latter  ceremony  seems,  originally,  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons:  from  them  it  passed  to  a  lew 
chorches  in  Gaul ;  but  was  at  last  abolished  by  the  op« 
position  of  the  bishops,  who  were  unwillmg  that  the 
priests  should  be  honoured  widi  a  rite,  which  the  Roman 
church  had  exclusively  attached  to  the  episcopsd  conse* 
cration  (42). 

3.  In  a  preceding  chapter  has  been  described  the  gradual 
transition  of  the  privilege  of  nominating  bishops,  from  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  the  suffrage  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, to  the  more  venal  and  interested  choice  of  the  prince^ 
Still  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  discipline  wasrespe£tfully  pre- 
served :  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  the  name  of  the 
dergyman,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the  vacant  see, 
was  announced  to  the  congregation  (4S) :  and  their  ac- 
(jlamations  of  '<  many  years  may  he  live,  may  he  be 
<<  pleasing  to  God,  may  he  be  dear  to  men,*'  were  as- 

<4l)  Mart  IbkL  p.  S5S,  364. 

(4S)  The  delivery  of  the  gospel  to  the  deacons,  and  the  Unction 
of  then:  hands,  were  also  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  both  the  pontificals  profiess  to  derive  the  rites  of  ordination 
from  thecustomsof  Rome*  Mart.  p.  314, 315.  The  first  of  these 
is  now  found  in  ^e  Roman  pontifical. 

(43)  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  107, 198. 
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sutned  a$  sufficient  evidence  of  th^  absent  (4<i).  A 
public  instrument  of  his  eleAion  was  jcom{)p$ed9  and.  conr 
fided  to  a  deputation  of  the  chapter^  who  preseti^ted  it  to 
the  metropolitan,  and  solicited  him  to  consecrate  the  ob« 
je^  of  their  choice  (45).  H^  appointed  the  day  for  the 
performance  of  t;h,e  ceremony.  But  previously  the  bishop 
«le£):  appeared  before  him,  answered  his  interrogations^ 
and  subscribed  a  declaration  of  his  faitl^  and  professipn 
of  objedience  (4^6).  He  then  retired  to  the. church*  an4 
passed  the  night  before  the  al^^  spmetimes  employed  in 
private  prajjer,  at  others  nep^tifig  or  chaunting,  jtl^  office 
with  hi$  chaplains* 

A  single  bishop,  attended  by  his  priests,  m^t  ordain 
|he  inferior  ministers  :  the  presence  of  at  least  three  pre- 
lates was  required  at  the  consecr^bn  of  a  bishop*  From 
this  oUigation  Gregory  the  gre^  had  exempt^  St  Aur 
gustine,  and  permitted  him  tp  perform  the  ceremony 
without  9ny  assistants :  bat  he  adqled^  that  this  indi^lgen^ 
was  to  expire  with  the  circnmstan^,  which  rendered  it 
pece^sary,  sin4  l^h^t  tb^  ancient  discipline  W9S  then  to  ]^ 

(44)  Vivat^  claaiitaat,  ^scopusaonis  i^um^,  viva^Peo^- 
tusy  vivat  hominibus  charus.    Vit.  St  Elpheg.  Ang.  Sac.  p.  127. ' 

(45)  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  A  copy  of  this  instrument  may 
be  seen  in  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  Harpsfteld  has  published 
that  which  was  presented  for  the  ordhxation  of  .jSQfiric  (hist  p.  198.) 
It  is  expressed  in  the  same  word9  as  the  former. 

(46)  The  profession  of  St  S  within  has  already  been  mentioned : 
thiit  of  St  Boniface  may  be  r^ad  in  Serrarius,  (£p.  St  Bpni£  p.  \  63.) 
It  was  written  with  his  own  bond,  and  placed  by  him  on  the  tomb 
of  St  Peter.  Ibid.  Several  other  professions  are  printed  in  Ang. 
Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  The  first  has  an  erroneous  title.  Eadulf  was 
bishop,  not  of  York,  but  of  Sydnacester,  as  appears  from  the  next 
^ofession,  p.  79. 
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$tri£Uy  observed  (47).  The  consecration  -was  performed. 
\n  tbe  church)  and  during  the  mass.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  bishop  eleA  placed  hin^iself  on  his  knees  before 
the  prjelatesi  yrho  had  assembled  for  the  occassion.  Two 
of  them  held  the  book  of  the  gospels  on  the  crown  of  hi^ 
head :  the  others  touched  it  with  their  hands,  and  thi^ 
metropolitan  pronpunced  the  form  of  consecration^ 
Having  observed,  that  the  consecration  of  Aaron  was  ^ 
type  of  that  of  the  bishops  in  the  new  law,  he  prayed  that 
God  would  grant  to  his  servant,  the  virtues  prefigured 
by  thp  habit  appropriated  to  the  high  priest  in  the  Jewish 
templ^  (48) :  that  he  would  impart  to  him  th^plenitude 
of  the  hply  ministry,  and  give  him  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  :  that  whatever  he  should  bind  or  loose 
on  earth,  might  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven :  that  whose 
sins  be  should  retain,  they  might  be  retained  ^  and  whose 
sins  he  should  forgive,  they  should  be  forgiven  :  that  he 
might  never  give  to  evil  the  appellation  of  good,  or  to 
good  the  appellation  of  evil :  that  he  might  receive  an 
episcopal  chair  to  rule  the  church,  that  God  would  be 
his  strength  and  authority,  and  that  his  prayer  might  be 
heard,  as  often  as  he  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty 
(49).    His  hands  and  head  were  then  anointed  with  oil ; 

(47)  Bed.  hist  1.  i.  c.  27. 

(48)  In  this  part  of  the  prayer,  the  following  passage,  acaording 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pontificals,  was  inserted  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Idcirco  hunc  famulum  tuum,  ill.  quern  apos- 
tolicae  sedis  prscsulem  et  primatem  omnium,  qui  in  orbe  sunt,  sa* 
cerdotum,  ac  universalis  ecclesix  tuae  doctorem  dedisti,  et  ad 
summi  sacerdotii  ministerium  «legisti,  &c.  Pont.  £gb.  p.  342. 
Pont.  Gemet.  p.  368. 

(49)  As  the  book  of  the  gospels  was  now  raised  from  his  head, 
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the  crosier  wits  delivered  into  his  hand^  and  the  ring  put 
on  his  £nger.  Each  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a 
prayer  expressiv<e  of  its  meaning  \  and  at  the  conclusion 
he  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne^  with  these  words : 
<'  O  Lord  Jesus  Christy  who  didst  chuse  thy  apostles  ta 
*'  be  our  masters,  vouchsafe  to  teach,  instruA,  and  bless 
''  this  thy  bishop,  that  he  may  lead  a  holy  and  immacu- 
«  late  life.     Amen**  {50). 

V.  The  inauguration  of  princes  wa^  originally  a  civil 
rite.  The  emperors  of  the  Romans,  and  the  kings  of 
the  barbarians,  were  alike  elevated  on  a  shield,  and  sa* 
luted  by  rfie  acclamations  of  the  army.  But  when  they 
had  embraced  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  they  deemed 
the  examples  recorded  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  worthy 
of  their  imitation ;  cVen  the  splendour  of  royalty  might 
receive  addition  from  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  and 
an  anointed  king  would  appear  with  still  greater  majesty 
|n  the  eyes  of  his  subJ66ts.  Tbeodosius  th€  younger  was 
the  first,  who  is  recorded  to  have  solicited  the  royal  in- 
signia from  the  ministers  of  the  church :  but  his  succes- 
sors appreciated  the  policy  of  his  conduA,  and  were  care- 
ful to  receive,  with  the  imperial  crown,  the  benediftion 
of  the  Byzantine  pat^iardi.  In  Britain  this  ceremony 
was  imitated  at  an  early  period.  No  sooner  had  (he  em- 
peror Honorius  recalled  the  legions  from  the  island,  than 
the  descendants  o^  the  ancient  kipgs  assumed  the  sceptre ; 

it  was  customary  for  the  metropQlitai;!  to  open  it^  and  read  the 
first  passage,  which  presented  itself.  It  was  considered  at  a  pro- 
phecy  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the  new  bishop.  Nume- 
rous escamples  occur  after  the  conquest ;  I  recollect  but  one  be*^ 
fore  ft,  in  the  life  of  St  Wulstan.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

(50)  Pont.  Egb.  p.  340. 
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and  their  inaugoration,  as  we  learn  from  a  native  writer, 
was  performed  with  the  regal  unAion  (51).  From  Bri- 
tain it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  christian 
princes  of  Ireland  :  the  book  of  the  ordination  of  kings 
Was  in  the  library  of  the  abbot  St  Columba  :  and  accord- 
ing to  its  directions  he  blessed  and  ordained  Aidan  king 
^f  the  Scots  (52).  It  has  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  indebted  for  this  rite  to  the  policy  of  an  usurper^ 
Eardulf,  of  Nbrthumbria  (53) :  but  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  pontifi- 
cal of  Archbishop  Egbert,  which  was  written  many  years 
before  the  reign  of  that  prince  (54). 

(51)  Ungebantiir  reges,  lays  Gildas,  et  paulo  post  ab  unctoribut 
jtruddabantur.     Gild.  p.  82,  edit.  Bertram. 

,  (52)  From  Cuminius,  who  wrote  la  607,  we  learn  that  St  Co- 
lumba took  with  him  ordinationis  regum  Hbrum,  et  Aidanum  in 
regem  ordinavit  Cum.  vit.  Colum.  p.  so,  edit.  Pinkerton. 
Adomnan,  who  wrote  thirty  years  later,  adds,  imponena  manum 
super  caput  ejus.    Adom^vit.  Colum.  .p.  161. 

(53)  Carte,  hitt  vol.  L  p.  293.    See  note  (0> 

(54)  This  it  the  most  ancient  ordo  ad  benedicendum  regem, 
which  is  known.  From  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library,  Mr  Turner 
has  translated  the  description  of  the  ceremony,  as  it  was  perform- 
ed at  the  coronation  of  Ethelred,  in  978  (Turner,  voL  iv.  p.  250). 
It  is  different  from  that  contained  in  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  but 
the  same  as  was  published  by  Martene,  under  the  title  of  ordo  ad 
benedicendum  regem  Francorum,  from  a  MS.  written  by  order  of 
Ratold,  abbot  of  Corbie  in  980.  Was  this  Anglo-Saxon  ordo  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  or  the  French  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ? 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  French  ordo.  England 
is  several  times  mentioned :  and  the  transcriber,  who  appears  to 
have  carefully  preserved  every  word  of  the  original^  adds,  that  by 
England  must  be  understood  France.  Thus  the  king  is  said  to  be 
chosen  in  regnum  N.  Albionis  totius  (videlicet  Francorum).  Mart. 
L  iL  p.  192. 
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The  ceremony  began  with  the  coronation  oath.  Its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  Anthemius,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople^  whose  ze^l  refused  to  place  the  grown  on 
the  he^d  of  Anastasius,  a  prince  of  suspicious  orthodoxy^ 
till  he  had  sworn  to  make  no  innovation  in  (he  establish- 
ed  religion  {55).  But  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
more  comprehensive :  it  was  a  species  of  comp^ft  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  people^  which  the  bishop,  as 
the  representative  of  heaven,  ratified  with  his  benedic^ 
tiop.  '^  I  promise/'  said  the  king^  'f  in  the  name  of  the 
^  most  Holy  Trinity,  first,  that  the  church  of  .Qod,  and 
<<  all  christian  people,  shall  enjpy  true  peace  under  my 
<*  government.  Secondly,  that  I  will  prohibit  every  kind 
<<  of  rapine  and  injustice,  in  men  of  every  condition* 
<<  Thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  I  will  command  equity 
<'  to  be  united  with  mercy,  that  the  most  gracious  and 
<<  clement  God  may,  through  his  eternal  mercy,  forgive 
<'  us  all.  Amen"  {56).  A  portion  of  the  gospel  was 
then  read :  three  prayers  were  recited  to  implo^re  thp 
blessing  of  God  ^  axid  the  consecrated  oil  was  poured  on 

(55)  Evagrius,  I.  iri.  c.  32. 

(Se)  This  oath  is  translated  from  that  which  St  Dunstan  exact- 
ed from  Ethelred  at  his  coronation.  Hicks.  Gram,  prsef.  But  it 
is  much  more  ancient,  and  is  thus  expressed  in  Egbert's  pontifical. 
<<  Rectitudo  est  regis  Boviter  ordinati,  et  in  solium  sublevati,  haec 
<*  tria  prscepta  populo  christiano  sibi  subdito  praecipere :  in  pri- 
"  mis  ut  ecclesia  Dei,  et  omnis  populus  christianus  veram  pacem 
<<  servent  in  omni  tempore.  Amen.  Aliud  est,  ut  rapacitates  et 
•*  omnes  iniquitates  omnibus  gradibus  interdicat.  Amen.  Ter- 
**  tium  est,  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis  aequitatem  et  misericordiam 
♦*  prsecipiat,  ut  per  hoc  nobis  indulgeat  misericordiam  suam  cle- 
«  mens  et  misericors  Deus.  Amen."  Mart.  !.  ii.  p.  188.  The 
same  oath  occurs  in  the  ancient  French  pontificals.    Ibid.  p.  ld7> 

199,211.'  \ 
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the  bead  of  the  kmg^  WhUe  the  other  prelate^  anoint- 
ed hini^  tbfr  atTchbUhoj)  re^d  tl^e  pray^ :  <<  O  God,  the 
<(  ^strength  pf  the  ele£t:»  and  the  exaltation  of  the  bumhlf^ 
^  whQ  by  ^e  un£tion  of  oil^  didst  sanctify  thy  servant 
<<  AarWt  si^d  by  the  $an^  didst  prepare  priestSi  iyiogs, 
«  and  j«t)phet$|  to  Tule  ^by  pepple  Israel ;  sap>£^,  ,A1- 
5^  mighty  Codi  in  like  ipoanner  this  thy  servant,  that  )ike 
^^  theni  he  m;^y  l^e  ^e  to  gqyern  the  people  ^pmcmtted 
5<  to  his  diarge.;"  *    , 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  prim^ipalth/wes 
approached^  ^^d  in  conjuip^Uo^  with  th^  lHshops»  ]daced 
the  scq;>tre  hi  his  ba^.  The  s^rchbishpp  cpa^^iia^d : 
<(  Bless^  O  X*Qrd«  this  prince,  thopwho  rulest  the  king- 
«^  dom?  of  a}l  kimgs.    ^WB.TSiJ* 

<<  May  he  al^^y^  ^<6  sub](s£):  fq  thee  wjth  fear ;  ^y  he 
^  serve  thf  e :  qifiy  his  reign  be  ppaip^ful :  i^j  heifrith 
<<  his  chiieftains  be  prx»f eQ^  by  thy  shield ;  m^y  h^  be 

f^yiftoric^xswithfWt. bloodshed-.    Awj^if/* 
."  May  ]^  l^ve  mag^anii^ous  ^tmong  the  assemblies  of 
<<  the  na^ons :  may  he  be  distinguished  by  the  eqakj  of 

f<  hisjufigm^^v    A¥JW^-'' 

«^  Grant  Urn  l^angth  pf  Ufe  for  ye^ :.  and  .m^y  j^^jycp 
^  arise  in  his  ^ays.     AifEit •'' 

f<  G/aut  that  |the  natjpp^omy  be  faith^  tp  him ;  ^d 
«  his  nobles  may#xy9yp90«ce,a;A(l  love  charity.  .  ^MBN«f' 

M  Be  thou  his  hppour^  hi?  joy,  andliis  ple^urej  his 
«<  solace  in  grief,  his  ^pvmsel  in  di]$c«;dty,  his  consolier  in 
'<  labour •    Am«W^" 

<<  M^y  he  sej^k  advice  fro^i  thee*  and  by  thee  m^iy  he 
<<  learn  to  hold  the  reins  of  entire  ;  that  his  li£e  may  be 
<*  a  life  of  happiness,  and  he  may  hereafter  enjoy  eternal 
"  bliss.    Amen." 
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The  rod  was  now  pnt  into  his  hand|  with  a  prayer, 
that  the  benedi£Hons  of  the  ancient  patrtarchsi  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  might  rest  upon  lum*  He  was 
then  crowned,  and  the  archbishop  said,  '<  Bless,  O  Lord, 
**  the  strength  of  Ae  king  our  prince,  and  receive  the 
^  work  of  his  hands.  Blesied  by  thee  be  his  land,  with 
*'  the  precious  dew  of  the  heavens,  and  the  springs  of 
«  the  low-lying  deep ;  with  the  fruits  brought  forth  by 
<^  the  sun,  and  the  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  moon ; 
'^^  with  the  precious*  things  of  the  aged  mountains^ 
^<  and  the  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills,  with 
<<  th^  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  fiilhess  thereof*  May 
^<  the-Uessing  of  hikn,  who  appeared  in  the  bush,  rest  on 
<<  the  head  of  the  king.  May  he  be  blessed  in  his  child- 
^  ren^  and  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  May  the  horns  of  the 
<<  riiinoi^ros  be  his  homs ;  with  them  may  he  push  the 
^  nations  to  the  extremities  of  tibe  earth.  And  be  he, 
"  who  rideth  on  the  heavens,  his  helper  for  ever^'  (57). 
Here  the  people  exclaimed  thrice^  <^  Hve  the  king  for 
<*  ever.  Ambn.  Ambn.  Amen.**  .  They  were  then 
Admitted  to  kiss  him  on  his  throne.  The  ceremony  con- 
cluded with  this  prayer.  <<  O  God,  the  author  of  eter- 
<<  nity,  leader  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  conqu^or  of  all 
<'  enemies,  bless  this  thy  servant,  ^ho  humbly  bends  his 
<^  head  before  thee.  Pour  thy  grace  upon  hhn :  pre- 
<<  serve  him  with  health  and  happiness  in  the  service,  to 
<'  which  he  is  appointed,  and  wherever  and  for  whom- 
^<  soever  he  shall  implore  thy  assistance,  da  thou,  O 
<^  God,  be  present,  prote£^  and  defend  him,  through 
"  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen**  (58). 

(57)  These  benedictions  are  selected  from  Deuteronomy,  c. 
xxxiii. 

(58)  Pontif.  Egb.  p.  ISC. 
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VL  Of  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  christian  orato- 
ries were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  w^  are  igno« 
rant.  The  oflBipes  of  religion  were  carefully  concealed 
fix>m  the  notice  of  the  profane ;  and  the  converts  were 
too  prudent  to  ahurm  the  jealousy  or  provoke  the  avarice 
of  the  infidels,  by  an  unnecessary  splendour.  But  as  soon 
as  the  sceptre  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Constan- 
tine,  religious  edifices  of  considerable  magnificence  arose 
in  every  province,  and  the  christian  emperor  aspired  to 
equal  the  fame  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  dedication 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  served  as  a  model  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  christian  churches  :  the  bishops  eagerly 
assembled  to  perform  the  sacred  ceremohy^  and  their 
ministry  was  joyfully  attended  by  the  presence  of  the 
great,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Succeeding 
generations  preserved  with  fidelity  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  ^  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  no  solemni- 
ty was  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  than  the  dedication 
of  a  churdi.  '  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  his  brother 
^Iwin,  their  ealdormen  and  abbots,  attended  St  Wilfrid, 
when  he  consecrated  the  basilic^  whith  he  had  erected  ai 
Rippon  (59) :  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Ramsey^ 
all  the  thanes  of  the  six  neighbouring  counties  were  in- 
vited by  St  Oswald  (60) :  and  when  the  same  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  after  its 
restoration  by  St  Ethelwold,  it  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  king  Ethelred  and  his  court,  and  of  the  me- 
tropolitan sind  eight  other  bishops  (61). 

(59)  Edd.  Vit.  St  Wilf.  c.  xvii. 

(€0)  Hist  Ram.  p.  42s. 

(61)  Wolst.  carmen  io  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Sec.  v.  p.  639* 
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The  tiight  preceding  thie  ceremony  was  spent  In  vntth^ 
ing  and  prayer.  Oh  the  morning  jhe  prelates,  dressed^ 
ih  their  pontificals,  repaired  to  the  porch  of  the  church  j 
and  the  principal  consecrater  struck  the  door  thrice  with 
his  crosier,  repeating  the  verse;  "  lift  up  your  gate^j  O 
^  ye  princes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  O  eternal  gates,  and 
"  the  king  of  glory  shall  enter  in.*'  At  the  third  stroke 
it  was  opened :  the  choir  sung  the  twenty-fourth  psalm ; 
and  the  bishops  entered,  crying :  **  peace  to  this  house, 
**  ihd  ill  who  dwell  in  it :  peace  to  those  who  enter, 
"  peace  to  those  who  go  out**  (62).  They  proceeded  to 
the  foot  of  the  principal  altar,  and  lay  prostrate  before  it, 
while  the  litany  was  sung  (63).  At  its. conclusion  they 
arose,  and  one  of  the  bishops,  with  the  end  of  his  crosier, 
wrote  two  Roman  alphabets  on  the  floor,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.     He  then  sprinkled  the  altar,  the  walls,  and  the 


(68)  Wolstan  in  his  poem  on  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester,  has  cotatrivedto  shs^  these  words,  into  the  forai  of 
latin  verse,  and  hitch  them  into  rhyme. 

Indpiunt  <»nnes  modulata  voce  canentes. 
Pax  sit  huic  domui,  pax  sit  et  hie  fidei. 

Pax  fiat  intranti,  pax  et  fia;t  egredienti ; 
Semper  in  hocque  loco,  laws  sit  honorque  Deo- 

(65)  The  litany  was  very  sliort.  After  the  usual  beginning,  fol- 
lowed the  invocations  of  the  saints.  Three  apostles,  three  ihartyrs, 
thvee  confessors,  and  three  virgins,  were  caHed  on  by  name;  Md 
the  following  petitions  we^e  added.  **  Ab  mimicis  nostris  dcfen* 
**  de  nos,  Christe.  Dolorem  cordis  nostri  benignus  vide.  A$ic- 
"  tionem  nostram  respice  clemens.  Peccata  populi  tui  plus  in- 
*•  dulge.  Orationes  nostras  exaudi,  Christe.  Hie  et  in  perpe- 
"  tuum  nos  custodire  digneris»  Christe.  Fili  Bei  vivi,  miserere 
«  nobis.    Agnus  Dei,  &c."    Pont.  Egb.  apud  Martene,  c  xiii.  p- 
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pavement  with  holy  water,  and  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  churchy  chaunted  the  following  pr^fei\  «  O 
«  Mesied  and  holy  Trinity,  who  purifiest,  cifednsest,  and 
**  adornesl  all  things;  O  blessed  majesty  of  God,  who 
^  filliest,  goremest,  and  disposest  all  things  \  O  blessed 
^^  and  holy  hand  6(  God,  who  san£tifiest»  blessest,  and 
"  enricfaest  all  things;  O  God,  the  holy  of  holies,  we 
**  humbly  implore  thy  clemency,  that  by  our*  ministry 
^^  thoti  wouldst  puriify,  bless  and  consecrate  this  chilrch 
**  to  the  honour  of  the  hdy  and  vtftorious  cross,  and  die 
'•  memory  of  thy  blessed  servant  N.  (64).  Here  may 
^*  thy  priests  offer  to  thee  sacrifices  of  praise ;  here  may 
**  thy  faithful  people  perform  their  vows :  here  may  the 
"  burdeil  of  sins  be  lightened,  and  those,  who  have  fallen^ 
**  be  restored  to  grace.  Grant  that  all,  who  shall  enter 
"  this  temple  to  pray,  may  obtain  the  effeft  of  their  pe- 
*<  tition,  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  bounty  of  thy  mercy 
*^  Amen"  X^^)*  '^^^  bishops  then  separated  to  conse- 
crate the  different  altars,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
church  ;  mass  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy ;  and  the  more  distinguished  visiters  retired  to  the 

(64)  From  this  passage  may  be  collectecl,  in  what  sense  churches 
were  said  to  be  dedicated  to  saints.  The  prayer  which  was  then 
made  to  the  patron  of  the  church,  suHiciently  indicates  the  doc- 
trine of  the  time.  Tibi  commendamus  hanc  curam  tempt!  hujus, 
quod  consecravimus  Domino  Deo  nostro,  ut  hie  intercessor  exist- 
as;  preces  et  vota  oITerentium  hie  Domino  Deo  offeras  ;  odora- 
menta  orationum  plebis  christianae  in  hbatorio  vasis  aurei  ad  patris 
thronum  conferas,  precerisque,  quatenus  jugi  Dominus  Deus  nos- 
ter  intuitu  hie  ingredientes  et  orantea  tueri  et  gubernarc  dignetur. 
Pontif.  Anglo-Sax.  Gemet.  apud  Mart.  p.  271. 

(65)  Pont.  Egb.  p.  253.    Pont.  Gemet.  p.  2£2. 
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episcopal  palacci  ^vlieare  they  partook  of  a  plentiful  and 
splendid  banquet  {66).       . 

These  ceremonies^  attended  by  such  numbers  of  dis-. 
tinguisbed  personages,  afforded  the  clergy  favourable  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  their  proper- 
ty,  and  privileges.  At  the  dedication  of  the  church  dE 
Rippon,  St  Wilfrid  read  from  the  altar  a  schedule  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  called  on  the  assem- 
bly to  bear  witness  to  the  legality  of  the  titles  (67).  At 
Ramsey,  the  ealdorman  Alwin,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery, assembled  at  an  early  hour,  the  thanes  of  the 
neighbouring  counties,  read  to  them  the  charters  of  king 
Edgar  and  the  other  benefaftors,  and  invited  those,  who 
conceived  themselves  intitled  to  any  of  the  lands  possess*! 
ed  by  the  monks,  to  come  forward  and  advance  their 
claim.  As  no  one  appeared,  "I  call  then  on  you  all," 
continued  the  ealdorman,  «  to  bear  witness  before  God 

(66)  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  with  the  account  of 
the  dinner  which  St  Ethelwold  had  on  one  of  these  occasions  pre-, 
pared  for  his  guests. 

Fercula  sunt  admixta  epulis,  cibus  omnis  abundat, 

Nullus  adest  tristis,  omnis  adest  hilaris. 
Nulla  fames,  ubi  sunt  cunctis  obsonia  plenis,. 

Et  remanet  vario  mensa  referta  cibo. 
Pincernacque  vagi  cellaria  ssepe  frequentant, 

Convivasque  rogant,  ut  bibere  incipiant. 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant, 

Miscentes  potus  potibus  innumeris. 
Foecundi  calices,  ubi  rusticu*  impiger  hausit 

Spumantem  pateram  gurgitc  mdlifluam, 
Et  tandem  pleno  se  totum  proluit  auro, 

Setigerum  mentum  concutiendo  suum. 

fTolstan,  p.  €2W. 

(«7)  Ed.  vit.  St  Wilf.  c.  xvii. 


ft  34iiti)i9?8%if (9)  ^Ai0t  Ob:  tflak  ddy  n^d  luiTe  offiifkl  justice 
^  to  jiartory  il4toe»ii^>>'and  |kh«t  no  tntn  kaslcbttred  to  dis- 
<^  piil#  oijUi^  aright;  *  Wltt-jwrn^fter  this)pehnk  any  near 
^  fUinv  tt)  bf  prfiferred-ja^msC  u»  J'^  Scs^tal  nienqbcm 
delivered  Itu^lr  Qi9»timeRt^,  and  the  .  sdseoiiUy  decided 
unanimously  in  favour  of  Alwin,  A  volume  of  the  gos- 
pels was  immediately  placed  in  the  middle :  and  the  eal« 
dorman  putting  hi^  right  hand  on  the  book>  swore  that' 
he  would  maintain^  tiU  his  deaths  the  monks  of  Ramsey 
in  the  rightful  possession  of  their  property.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  sons ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by 
every  other  person  in  the  assembly  (68). 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Winchelcomb,  a 
more  splendid  scene  was  exhibited.  Kenulf^  king  of 
Mercia,  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  had  invited  to  the  ce- 
remony all  the  thanes  of  the  kingdom,  ten  ealdormen, 
thirteen  bishops,  the  captive  king  of  Kent,  and  the  tribu< 
tary  king  of  Essex.  At  the  conclusion,  Kdnulf  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  principal  altar,  and  calling  for  his  royal 
prisoner,  liberated  him  without  ransom,  in  the  presence" 
of  the  assembly.  He  then  displayed  his  magnificence  in 
distributing  presents  to  those,  who  had  obeyed  his  invita- 
tion. To  the  bishops  and  the  nobiUty  he  gave,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank,  vessels  of-  gold  or  silver,  and  the 
fleetbst  horses  }  to  those,  who  possessed  no  land,  a  pound 
of  silver ;  to  each  priest,  a  marc  of  the  purest  gold ;  ta~ 
every  mtonk  and  clergyman,  a  shilling  ^  and  a  smaller  sum 
to  each  of  the  people.  All  these  particulars  he  enume- 
rates in  the  charter,  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  and 
declares  that  he  has  seleAed  the  church  of  Winchelcomb 

(68)  Hi^.  Ram.  p.  422,  42a. 
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fcnr  the  sepulture  of  himseffand  hUpo^rSity  fireircfr  (69}» 
-But  the  revolcitions  of  a  few  years 'defeated  the  projeAs  of 
his  vanity*  In  the  next  generation  his  £imily  was  ex- 
tinguished :  and  within  less  than  a  century,  the  church 
of  Winchekomh  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 


(j69)  MoTiast.  Aug.  torn.  1.  p,  189. 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 


OHgui  of  prayers  for  the  tkad — affoctatioiu  for  that  purpofe — de^ 
votiont  performed  for  the  dead^uneral  eeremoniu^^placei  rf 
fepukure* 

By  the  philosophers  of  antiquitji  the  imm6rtality  of 
the  human  soul  was  but  faintl]^  descried  :  tevelation  has 
tdthdrawn  the  veil,  and  Unfolded  that  system  df  fetribil- 
tion,  which  reserves  to  a  future  life  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  the  cKastisement  of  vice.    Btit  in  the  scale  of  merit 
and  demerit,  there  are  numerous  degrees:  and,  if  every 
stain  be  excluded  from  the  celestial  paradise,  if  the  flames 
of  vengeance  be  kindled  for  none  but  deadly  offences, 
what  fete,  the  inquisitive  mind  will  anxiously  demand,  is 
allotted  to  him,  who,  though  he  presume  not  to  claim  the 
meed  of  unsullied  virtue,  has  not  deserved  the  severest 
punishment  of  vice  ?    To  this  interesting  question  our 
ancestors  unequivocally    feplied,    that   such  imperfect 
christians  neither  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  heaven,  nor  suffel*- 
ed  the  misery  of  hell  i  that,  during  a  limited  {Period,  th^y 
were  detained  in  aii  intermediate  statcf  of  puVgatidii  i  and 
that  theii"  deliverance  might  6e  accelerated  by  tlie  piouis 
solicitude,  and  devotion  of  their  friends.    This  was  an 
opinion^  which  interested  in  its  favour,  no  less  the  feel- 
ings, than  the  judgment  of  men.    The  religion,  which 
teaches  that  death  removes  the  soul  beyond  the  influence' 
of  human  exertion,  teaches,  at  the  best,  a  cold  and  cheet** 
less  doffarine.    The  mind  quits  with  reluAance  the  objefk 
of  its  affe£Hons  \  it  follows  the  spirit  of  its  departed  friend 
into  the  regions  of  futurity  \  and  embraces  with  real  con^ 
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solation  the  means,  which  religion  may  offer,  of  melio- 
rating its  lot  (1).  The  praftice  of  praying  for  the  dead 
remounts  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  That  it  had  been 
universally  adopted  before  the  fourth  century  is  not  de- 
nied by  the  most  violent,  that  it  ^as  in  general  use  during 
•  the  second,  is  adftiitted'  by  the  more  candid  of  its  adver- 
saries (2).    To  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  taught  with  the 

(1)  Here  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a.|>^it  of  ibq  :ht9ialjfy\ 
prayer,  which  St  Augustine  oomposed  after  the  death  of  his  mp- 
thcr/  «  Ego  ita<jue  lajus  mea,  et  vita  mea,  Deus  cordis  mei,  sepo- 

' "  sitis  paulisper  bonis  ejus  actibus,  pro  qulbus  tibi  gaud^ris  gra- 

**  tias  k^o,  ntrnc  prb'peccatis  matris  mea  depr^Corte:  feiaudi 

"  me,  per  irtedidttam  T«lHerum  ndstr&farA,  q««  pepemlit' in  li^- 

**  no.    Sdo  misericorditer  c^ratam,  etexccntle  dkniaisse  dd»- 

**  toiibus 8U(s;  dimitte illi et tu debita  sua^sl^aetl^m oootrjUit 

«  per  tot  ann©8,  post  aquaro  aaliitis*     Namqueilla*  inuninentedie 

«*  resolutionis  sujb,  non  cogitavit  sumptuose  contegi  /•,... 

**  Non  Tsta  mandavit  nobis,  sed  tantummodo  memoriam  sui  ad 

«  srltare  tunm  fieri  desideravit,  nude  sciret  dispensari  vidtimain 

««  salutis  ....  Sit  igitiir  in  pace  c«m  \iro,  ante  qtiem  milRj  et 

.  "  postquem  Dttlli  BUptaJsst.    Et  inspira,  Domine  Bcug  mats, 

.  «  inq)ira  servis  tuis  ftatribus  meis,  ixt  quotquot  hasc  l^^riat,  ptie- 

.  ♦*  miaerintad  altare  tuum  Monica  fanwlK  tuae,  cum  Patricio 

"  quondam  ejus  conjuge."    Confes.  1.  ix. 

(2)  The  catholic  may  smile,  the.  protestant  may  sigh,,  at  Ihc 
miserable  evasions,  to  which  the  sph-it  of  system  has  degraded^uch 
writers  as  Moshehn  and  Bingham.  The  former  derives  the  custom 
of  praying  for  tftedead  from  theii^ure  source  of  the  Pfatbrtk 
philosophy  (Hist.  p.  144, 300,  399) :  the  M«er  haseapttidedtftueh 
leamiug  to  c^abUfih  the  incredable  tiypethefehb  thart  ^en  the  m- 
cient  christians  besought  the  mercy  of  God  to  pacdon  tjie  8«i9  of 
the  dead,  they  believed  them  to  be  already  in  si  state  of  rest  aad 
happiness  (Antiq,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  vqL  i.  p.  75a*  vol.  ji.  p. 
440).  The  fact  was,  indeed,  too  evident  to  he  denied ;  but  the 
t^otegical  Ptoteus  could  assume  every  «hape  to  ^de  the  ^asp 
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other  praiftices  of  reUgionj  by  the  Roman  and  Scottish 
misskmaries  Tand  tb^  docility  of  the  converts  cherished 
it  as  an  institution  acceptable  to  God^  and  profitable  to 
man.  Its  influence  on  their  manners  was  powerful  and 
extensive :  and  this  chapter  will  describe — ^I.  *  their  anxi-. 
ous  endeavours  to  secure  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  after 
their  d^ease^  11.  the  religious  prances  which  they 
adopted  for  the  consolation  of  the  dying,  apd  the  inter*^ 
x^enc  of  the  dead* 

I.  From  the  severity  of  thef  penitential  canons,  they 
bad  learnt  to  form  the  nM)st  exalted  notion  of  the  justice. 
of  God,  smd  of  his  hatred,  for  sin  :  compensation  they 
considered  as  necessary  to  atone  for  the  transgression  of 
the  divine,  as  well  as  of  human  laws  y  and,  whi^e  they 
trem^d,  lest,  at  the  boyr  of  death,  their  satisfaction 
should  be  deemed  incomplete,  they  indul^d  a  coi^soUng 
hope,  that  the  re^tidue  of  the  debt  might  be  discharged 
by  the  charity  of  those,  who  survived  them.  To  secure 
the  future  exertions  of  his  friends,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  Saxon,  an  objeA  of  high  impprtance :  and 
with  this  view  numerous  associations  were  fprmed,  in 
which  eaph  individual  bound  himself  to  pray  for  the  $oul» 
of  the  deceased  members  (S).  Nor  were  these  engage* 
ments  confined  to  the  commnnities  of  the  monks  apd 

^f  an  adversary.  The  learned  translator  of^  the  Saxon  councils 
has  been  more  candid,  or  less  cautious.  See  Johnsoni  pref.  p. 
xix.  xlvL 

(3)  See  Hicks,  Dissert,  epis.  p.  18.  Wanky,  MSS.  p.  280. 
With  jthe  hSstoryof  St  Cuthbett,  which  he  had  composed,  Bede 
tent  the  foUowiitg  petido^  t0  the  n^pnl^s  ef  Lindi^fame.  "  jed 
**  et-  n[ie  dc;^Dcto,  prd  redemptione  animae  rjiege  quasi  famili^is 
•  **  et  vemaculi  vestri  orare,  et  missas  facere,  et  nomen  meum  inter 
"  vestra'scribere  dignemini."    Bed.  Yit.  St  Cutb.  p.  a«&.  : '      ' 
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dergy :  they  comprehended  persons  of  every  rank  itt  so* 
ciety»  and  e^ctended  to  the  most  distant  countries.  Gilds 
were  an  institution  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  j  and  in  every  populous  distrift  they  existed  in 
numerous  ramifications.  They  were  of  different  descrip* 
tions.  Some  were  restrifted  to  the  performance  of  rell- 
gious  duties ;  of  others  the  professed  objeft  was  the  pro- 
secution of  thieves,  and  the  preservation  of  property : 
but  all  were  equally  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  departed  brethren^  As  a  specimen  of 
their  engagements}  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  a  part 
of  the  laws  established  in  the  gild  at  Abbotsbury.  «« If,'* 
«ays  the  legislator,  "  any  one  belonging  to  our  association 
*^  chance  to  die,  each  member  shall  pay  one  penny  for 
<<  the  good  of  the  soul,  before  the  body  be  laid  in  the 
<<  grave.  If  he  negleA  it,  he  shall  be  fined  in  a  triple 
^  sum.  If  any  of  us  fall  sick  within  sixty  miles,  we  en« 
"  gage  to  find  fifteen  men,  who  may  bring  him  home  : 
"  but  if  he  die  first,  we  will  send  thirty  to  convey  him 
^  to  the  place,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  buried.  If  he 
<<  die  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  steward  shall  enquire, 
<'  where  he  is  to  be  interred,  and  shall  summon  as  many 
^members  as  he  can,  to  assemble,  attend  the  corpse  in 
*<  an  honourable  manner,  carry  it  to  the  minster,  and 
<*  pray  devoutly  for  the  soul.  Let  us  aft  in  this  manner, 
*<  and  we  shall  truly  perform  th^  duty  of  our  confraternity, 
**  This  will  be  honourable  to  us  both  before  God  and 
** ,  man*  For  we  know  not,  who  among  us  may  die  first : 
*^  but  we  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  this 
•'  agreement  will  profit  us  all,  if  it  be  rightly  observed" 
(4).     The  same  sentiments  are  frequently  expressed  in 

(4)  Monas.  Ang.  torn.  i.  p.  278. 
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the  numerous  letters  addressed  to  St  Bonifisu:e)  the  apostle 
of  Germany)  and  to  LuUusi  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
MentZ)  by  abbots,  prelates,  thanes,  and  princes.  Of 
many  the  sole  obje£t  is  to  renew  their  for^ier  engage- 
ments,  and  tQ  transmit  the  names  of  their  departed  asso* 
ciate^  **  It  is  our  earnest  wish,''  say  the  king  of  Kent 
and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  their  common  letter  to 
l«ullus,  ^<  to  recommend  ourselves  and  our  dearest  rela*- 
••  tives  to  your  piety,  that  by  your  prayers  we  may  be 
<<  protected  till  we  come  to  that  life,  which  knows  no 
<^  end*  For  what  have  we  to  do  on  earth,  but  faithfully 
^f  to  exercise  charity  towards  each  other  ?  L^t  us  then 
*<  agree,  that  when  any  among  us  enters  the  path  which 
<^  leads  to  another  life)  (may  it  be  a  life  of  happiness !} 
<^  the  survivors  shaU,  by  their  alms  and  sacrifices,  endea- 
i.c  vour  to  assist  him  in  his  journey.  We  have  s^nt  you 
<<  the  names  of  our  deceased  relations,  It*mige,  North*- 
<*  thry,  and  Dulipha,  virgins  dedicated  to  God :  and  beg 
<<  that  you  will  remember  them  in  your  prayers  and  ob» 
<<  lations.  On  ^  similar  occasion  we  will  prove  our  gra- 
**  titude  by  imitating  your  charity  (5). 

9^  With  the  same  view,  the  Anglo^axons  were  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the  most  frequented 
^nd  celebrated  churches.  The  monuments  raised  over 
their  ashes  would,  they  fondly  expeAed,  recal  them  to 
the  memory,  and  solicit  in  their  behalf  the  charity  of  the 
fjuthful  (6).    The  earnestness  wijLh  wliich  they  solicited 

(5)  Ep.  8t  Bonif.  77.  p.  108.    See  alio  ep.  74»  95>  lOSf  109. 

(5)  That  such  was  their  expectation  is  clearly  expressed  by 
Bede.  **  Postulavit  eum  possessionem  tenre  aliquam  a  se  ad  oon^ 
^  struendum  monasterium  accipere>  in  quo  ipse  rex  defunctus  se* 

peliri  deberet :  nam  et  sdpsum  fidditer  credidit  multum  juw 

q^4 
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this  fevelth*,  attd  <B^  rhimei^a^  bfefafeftaibtts^  irltfc  irfkidi 
Atey  ^tf^vdUi^fed  16  sfettiffe  iti  frobi  ihfe  gifattexdd  «^  the 
^Ictgy,  teyttfy  the  khpdrtanc^'  Ih  wWA  tt  tras  faekl. 
AmbDgtHe  matty  ihsitances  ^hicK  cro#d  thteSaxiiiatt* 
nais,  I  sKan  s^lea  xiine  from  Ae  Instijry  t>f  Ely.  Britfe^ 
nodi  n  wairior  li^hoserepiit&tifoii  liad  be^  edlrAisdln  wAkhj 
a  weH-foiigHt  feattlci  was  ^^Idbntiail  of  JBisMti  perMii^rf 
Northuriibrfa  {7).  Ito  a  gr^at  ViftWy  at  MaWeft  he  hW 
taught  the  Dittos  to  r^[i^Q:  lils  vatfoiiir.  l%e  V^qCibh^ 
ihvade^^  saikd  ^ck  !eo  Dehi^]4t|  r^chiited  their  ntt^-' 
bers,  and  returned  th  seat^  of  revenge.  Tbeyagaiii 
advanced  to  Maiden,  that  tlie  place  xihtA  had  \ritttfeJ6ed 
theii-  defeat^  might  be  the  tfc^ti^e  of  thek*  fdttti^  trittfeph. 
A  challenge  \yas  sc*it  to  Bririnibd,  ^hich  fcuftd  hfiii  un- 
prepared, ahd  attfettded  by  fe#  of  his  fetdiniferi;  But  the 
hijgh  spirited  eakiv3rmah  preferrefA  thfe  probiMlk^  bf  an 
honotifaW^  death  to  the  diigmce  of  ^  rtfusal.  'At  he 
pissed  liy  Raftis^,  Wnlsig,  tfe^  ^afbbot,  a  ^^e  as  jJirti- 
mOiiibus  as  he  iHs  Vlch,  invito  him  to  dOiner  \Wtli  iievfen 
of  Ws  tyffieers.  "  'Gc,  telitli^  tnaster,"  re^d  tSte  xAJef 
to  the  messenger,  <*  that  as  I  c^ittrot  Sght,  «0  neither  WU 
<»  I  dine,  Vhhout;  tny  brave  coaipataJoh*.'^  From  Racm- 
sfey  he  ^c^ceeded  ^o  Ely,  trh^e  hfe  Ifttle  aiiAy  ^jras  hoii- 
pftiHy  i'eceivied,  aWdJ  bahish^,  bvet  a  plenteotte  repAsIti 
thfeif  4^ec^olWaion  of  past  fittgne,  and  the  th<^ught  of  few 
tbt'e  femg*.  Ih  the  morning  ie  entered  th^  chapftej> 
hbtrse,  Vetiiirtoed  thinks  to  the  monks  for  their  Hberalltf, 
and  offered  them  several  valuable  manors,  on  condition 

*<  eoamjB  orgtiombui;,  ^ui  ilto  in  loqo  .Dofninp  scrvirewt."    Be<t 
hi«t*i  iii*  c,  9B%  iy.  c.  ^. 

(7)' He  h  stiled  ^^dormati  otEw&i  by  mt^st  of  this  ahrofifolisr^' 
^f  Nttrthuitfbfla  fty  tHe  mOAk  of  Wyvp*  493.       . 
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tlwf,  Hk irerthis lot  w Ml  la tnttle,  they  Bheutd  bunr 
his  body  within  their  church;  The  conditioii  vna  no 
Mpted}  ami  he  mardifed  tmrwds  the  eamay.  Within 
the  lAMrt  apMx  of  tt  feRnight,  fottrtvea  bMtln  wer«  fought 
with  the  ntoH  obsttDSKe  vatour.  >b  Th«  last  the  men  of 
Em«x  rushed  vifli  hiltwMMitir  'vAo  the  nidit  of  the  bar- 
bkriatn :  b«t  it  Wu  Aie-em^SM  ttf  devpair  agutut  vrer- 
powering  iraroibers.  IMttMcd  w&s  sbin  :  his  be«d  was 
cMVKjfed  by  the  Invsders  to  Denmark  as  tbe  trophy  of 
their  viAory :  tlw  traAk  was  disc6vered  among  the  dead 
by  t$K  ffionks,  uid  scAemaly  interred,  accordhig  to  their 
[«tMirfse>  tn  the  churdi  of  the  vbbey.  To  hontnv  the 
HWSttKtfy  of  her  hisabMid,  Hs  tiiAcm  Bthelfleda  embroi- 
dered insHktbe  Utnryof  fais«Xpknt3)  and  gave  h,  with 
several  cAber  presents,  to  the  monastery,  vrbixii  comuned 
his  Kh«s  (8). 

The  ffltthber  of  those,  wto  were  flras  interred  in  the 
churchiBSi  jftttltiplted  so  fiot,  as  at  length  to  provoke  the 
severity  <tf  the  bHhops.  Churches,  they  dbserved,  were 
erefted  to  accoirrmodate  ^e  living,  not  to  become  the  re- 
positories of  the  dead  j  the  privilege  of  burial  within  the 
consecrated  w^h  was  reserved  for  the  bodies  of  the 
saints ;  and  the  public  service  was  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  churches  which  had  been  polluted  by  the 
promiscuous  intermeu  of  all  who  had  resetted  it  {9). 

(8)  Hist  Ellen,  p.  494.  .    ,■ 

(9)  Wilk  con.p.seTiix.  Theprohibitionof biuuIiiochUrdM* 

mia^on  for  the  di 
sert  the  foUowini 
"  turn."  See  m 
pontificUm,  writi 
ner,  p.  93,  97,  99. 
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This  prohUHtion  xmght  rej^ssi  but  H  did  not  siboUsh  the 
the  custom* 

3.  But  the  more  opulent  irere  not  ccmtent  to  rest  their 
hopes  of  future  assifitanc^  on  the  casual  beneyc^eace  of 
others.  They  were  careful  to  ere&  or  endow  monaste- 
ries, with  the  express  ohligati<mf  that  their  inhabitanu 
should  pray  for  their  benefailors*  Of  these  an  exaft  ca^ 
talogue  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  eadi  church }  the 
days  on  whidi  they  died  were  carefully  noticed  ^  ;^uif 
on  their  anniversaries,  prayers  and  nutsses  were  perform- 
ed  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls  (10).,  To  men  of  timid 
and  penitent  minds  this  custom  afforded  much  consola- 
tion. However  g^eat  might  be  their  deficiencies,  yet 
they  hoped  their  good  works  would  survive  them :  they 
had  provided  for  the  service  of  the  Almighty  a  race  of 
men,  whose  virtues  they  might  in  some  respeAs  call  their 
own,  and  who  were  bound,  by  the  strongest  ties,  to  be 
their  daily  advocates  at  the  throne  of  divine  mercy  (11), 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Alwyn,  the  ealdorman  qf 
East-Anglia,  and  one  of  the  fo^nd^rs  pf  R^x^y^    Warn- 

(10)  In  the  Cottoi)  library  (Dora.  A.  7)  is  a  numuscript  of  the 
reign  of  Athelst^i  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal  benefu:- 
tors  of  the  church  of  Lindisfame  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold 
^d  silver.  The  list  was  afterwards  continued*  but  with  less  ele- 
gance,  till  the  reformation.  Wanl.  p.  249.  In  every  monastery 
they  also  preserved  the  names  of  their  deceased  members,  and 
were  careful  to  pnj  for  them  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  death.. 
Bed.  L  iv.  c.  14. 

(l  I)  Thus  Leofric  established  canons  at  Exeter,  and  made  them 

several  valuable  presents,  on  condition  that*  in  their  prayer^  and 

^  masses,  they  should  always  remember  his  soul,  **  that  it  might  be 

**  the  more  pleasing  to  God :  f  hif  faple  beo  ^o^e  |>e  an^en^]ie." 

Monas.  Ang.  tom.  i.  p.  222. 
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ed  by  frequent  infinnities  of  his  approaching  deafh|  he 
repaired^  attended  by  his  sons  Edwin  and  Ethelwardi  to 
the  abbey.  The  monks  were  speedily  assembled.  ^  My 
^  beloved/*  said  he, ««  you  will  soon  lose  your  friend  and 
"  proteftor.  My  strength  is  gone :  I  am  stolen  from 
<*  myself.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  When  life  grows 
**  tedious,  death  is  welcome.  To-day  I  shall  confess  be- 
•*  fore  you  the  many  errors  of  my  life.  Think  not  that 
^  I  wish  you  to  solicit  a  prolongation  of  my  existence. 
«•  My  request  is,  that  you  proteft  my  departure  by  your 
^  prayers,  and  place  your  merits  in  the  balance  against 
<<  my  defeds.  When  my  soul  shall  have  quitted  vij 
*^  body,  honour  your  father's  corpse  with  a  decent  fiine- 
**  ral,  grant  him  a  constant  share  in  your  prayers,  and 
^f  recommend  his  memory  to  the  charity  and  gratitude  of 
^  your  8UCcess(H*s."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  addresSf 
the  aged  thane  threw  himself  on  the  pavement  before  the 
altar,  and,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  frequent  sighsy 
publicly  confessed  the  sins  of  his  past  years,  and  earnestly 
implored  the  mercies  of  his  Redeemer.  The  monks 
were  dissolved  in  teurs,  As  soon  as  their  sensibility 
permitted  diem  to  begin,  they  ehaunted  over  him  the 
seven  psalms  of  penitence,  and  the  prior  Germanus  read 
the  prayer  of  absolution.  With  die  assistance  of  Edwin 
and  £thelwar4  he  arose  *,  ^d  supporting  himself  against 
a  column,  exhorted  the  brotherhood  to  a  punctual  obser- 
vance of  their  rule,  and  forbade  his  sons,  under  their  fa* 
ther's  maledi£Hon,  to  molest  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  lands,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  abbey.  Then 
having  embraced  each  monk,  and  asked  his  blessing,  he 
returned  to  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
was  his  last  visit.    Within  a  few  weeks  he  expired  :  bis 
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body  vsks  iatcfrre^  ^kh  proper  ^emtut-y  ia  the  cburch ; 
and  bis  m^toorj  was  long  cherished  with  gf^titude  by 
^e  raonkfi  of  Ramsey  (12). 

4.  Tbe  assiataacC}  wbieh  was  usually  ^iyen  to  the  dead# 
<:}eBaiBted  in  works  of  diarity  and  exerqiBes  of  devotion. 
To  the  money  which  tbe  deceased  had  be^ue^ed  for- 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  (13),  his  friends  were  accustom- 
ed to  add  thfeir  vohiatary  doaatioosi  with  a  lihferal  present 
to  the  churchy  in  which  the  obsequies  were  performed.^ 
Freedom  was  granted  to  a  certain  number  of  slaves  v  and 
to  reikler  the  benefit  more  valuable^  their  poverjty  wa8> 
relieved  by  a  handsome  mxm  of  nnm^y.    la  the  councU 

(12)  Hist.  Rames.  p.  4C7. 

(13)  In  the^gHd  at  London,  when  any  of  the  tnembers  died, 
each  <^  the  survivors  gave  to  the  poor  a  loaf  for  the  good  of  hie 
soul.  <L^.  fiax.  p.  -69*)  T^s  was  the  origin  of  doles,  of  which 
some  instances  still  remain.  Before  the  disUibution,  the  following 
prayer  was  pronounced.  <<  Precamur  te,  Poniine>  clementissime 
<*  pater,  ut  el^mosyna  ista  fiat  in  misericordia  tua,  ut  acceptus 
*^  sit  cibus  iste  pro  anima  f^uli  tui,  ill.  et  ut  sit  benedictio  tua 
«  super  omnia  dotaa  ista.**  Wanley,  M8S.  p.  ^3.  Al^d  the 
great,  Sn  his  testament^  bequeadiedtwo  huiHlred  pounds  to  one 
of  hts  o^&cei^  to  be  dis^birted  to  thc^  poor;  to  the  archhlshbp  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishops  ef  Sherburne,  London,  and  Worcester, 
four  hundred  marks  for  the  same  purpose :  two  hundred  pounds 
to  be  divided  among  fifty  priests  ;  fifty  shillirigs  to  every  clergy- 
man in  his  dominions ;  fifty  shillings  to  the  church  in  w^iich  hit 
body  ^ouM  be  buried,  and  fifty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  t^  mei^ 
boufbeiod.  Test  i£lfredi»  ^xid  Walber»  p.  ij95.  Wi^ti^f  such- 
bishop  of  Canterbux^  by  his  will,  left  funds  for  the  perpetual  sup- 
port and  doathing  of  twenty-one  paupers,  and  ordered  a  loaf, 
sonie  cheese  or  bacon,  and  one  penny  to  be  given  to  twelve  hun- 
dred poo;*  persons  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Evidentiae  ecc. 
Cant,  p,  2017.    Also  Brilitric'^  will,  apud  Steven9,p.  121. 


o^Cakuith,  the  prelates  unanimotisly^igreed)  tBat  at  their 
deaths  the  tenth  part  of  their  property  should  be  distn- 
btlted  to  the  pddr;  that  all  the  English  bondsmen  whbib 
the  dmrch. had  acquired  during  their  administration, 
:  Aottid  bfe  iet  aif  liberty  (14);  arid  that  each  of '  the  sur- 
vivors, and  eV«fy  abbot  in  their  dioceses^  should  tnanii- 
mit  three  slaves,  and  divide  among  them  nine  shil^gs 
of  silver  (18)^  ... 

^The  devotions  performed  in  behalif  of  the  dead,  consist- 
ed  in'the  Sre^^nt  repetition  of  the  LortPs  prayer^  tthidx 
*tras  generally  termed  a  bdt  of  pater-nosters  (16):  in  the 
chaunttng  of  a  certain  number  6f  psalms,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  congregation  fell  bn  their  knees,  and  inwned 
the  anthem,  <<  O  Lord,  according  to  thy  great  m^cy 
<*  give  reflt  tb  his  soul,  ^d,  in  conslderatbii  tf  thy  infi- 
**  nite  gooflnesi,  grant  that  he  may ^  enjoy  eterhaflight'in 
«  the  ^mpany  of  thy  isaints"  (17);  and  in  the  sacrifice 

(14)  With  this  resulatioD  Arciibislu^  JElfric  faithfully  com- 
plied in  his  testament.  Knt>  he  pyle  jJ  man  ]cj\eo  je  xpreji  hif 
©se^e  adcne  man.  J>e  on  hij»  cmien  jrojix)'!^  pacjie.  Testam.  iBlfric, 
apud  Mores  p.  63.    Similar  directions  are  given  in  the  will  of 

-  Atb^ktan,  published  at  Hit  end  of  Lye^s  8axon  dictionary. 

(15)  Wiik.  con.  171,  X, 

(16)  Id.  ibid.  Hence  Mabillon  (Act.  Bened.  Saec.  v.  prasf.  p. 
Ixxx.)  has  kindly  informed  ns,  tliat  the  English  word  leaJj  is  a 
corruption  o£  btlt*  But  a  foreigier  might  be  allowed  to  be  igno- 
rant that  kiad.\A  the  Anglo-Saxon  ioxpra^r^  a.  word,  £ar  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Normans.  The  verb  to  Md  is  still  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  frt^  among  the  inhabitaats  of  the  northern  counties*' 

<l  7)  Id.  p.  99,  xxvii.  Aaro  747«  When  St  OutMake'died,  lh» 
sitter  Fega  recommended  his  sool  to  God,  and  sung  psabaifvr 
that  pirpose  during  three  days.  Ttivm  diennn  spatastetenMnn 
spiritum  divinis  laudibua  Deo  coRunendai^it.  Vit.  8t Outh^  kk  wA». 
SS.  April.  Tom.  iii.  p.  49. 
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jof  the  massi  which  vas  always  offered  on  the  third  day 
after  the  decease^  and  afterwards  repeated  in  pfoportion 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  the  dead  (18).  As  soon 
as  St  Wilfrid  had  expired,  Tatbert^^  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted the  govemmesit  of  his  monastery  at  Rippon»  or- 
dered a  mast  to  be  said,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  alms 
to  be  distributed  every  day^  for  the  sfoul  of  his  benefit- 
tor.    To  celebrate  his  anniversary,  the  abbots  of  adl  the 

.  nionasteries  which  he  had  founded,  were  summoned  to 
attend.  The  preceding  night  was  spent  in  watching  and 
prayer}  on  the  following  day  a  solemn  mass  was  perform- 
ed^ .  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  belonging,  to  the  ab- 
bey, was  divided  among  the  poor  of  the.  ne^bourhood 
(19). 

Durii^  the  controversial  war,  which  qnrung  from  the 
great  event  of  the  reformation,  when  the  pr^udice  of 

,  party  eagerty  accepted  every  accusation  against  the  cleri- 
cal and  monastic  orders,  writers  were  strongly  tempted 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  truth  at  the  shrine  of  poptila- 
rlty.  They  then  discovered,  or  pretended  to  discover, 
that  the  practice  of  pisiying  for  the  dead  originated  in 
the  interested  views  of  the  clergy,  whor  while  they  ap- 
plauded in  public,  ridiculed  in  private^  the  easy  faith  of 

(18)  Poenit  £gb.  apud.  Wili.  p.  li$. 

(19)  Edd.  yit.  Wilf.  c  6d.  We  have  be^  told  tBat  the  objett 
of  these  prayers  and  alms»  was  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  the  souls  of  the  dead  (Whdock,  p,  S97. 
Inetti  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  227.)  The  prelates  in  the  council  of  Calcuith 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  They  conuband  pray- 
ers to  be  said  for  them  after  their  deaths,  ut  communis  interces- 

.  sionis  gratia,  commune  cum  Sanctis  omnibus  regnum  percipere 
mereantur  sternum.    Wilk^con.  p.  171. 
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their  disciple?  (26).  The  idea  may  be  phiioiso^fatci  tut 
it  is  pregnant  with  difficulties.  The  ;maii  who  first  de* 
teAed  the  lmpe«ttire>  shtmtd  have  condescended  to  un*> 
fold  the  myBterieS)  by  whkh  h  had  been  previously  con* 
cealed.  He  should  have  explained  by  what  extraordina* 
ry  art  it  was  effedled,  that  of  the  dunisandfi  lAo,  during 
so  many  ages  praftised  the  deceptiouy  no  individual  in  an 
unguarded  moment^  no  fabe  brother  in  the  peevishness  of 
discontent^  revealed  the  dangerous  secret  to  the  ears  of  a 
mbguided  and  impoveriiriied  people  (21).  He  should 
have  sbewn^  why  the  ccmspbatoriB  preservedn  even  among 
themselves,  the  langua^  of  hypocrisy;  why,  in  their 
private  correspondence^  they  anxioudy  requested  from 
each  other  the  prayers  which  they  mutually  despised  | 
and  why  they  consented  to  make  so  many  pecuniary  sa>» 

i 

(80)  See  Whdock's  preface  to  the  Archaio^omiat  post  BedaiUf 
and  in  Wilkins,  Leges  Saxon,  praef.  Whel.  p.  xxi.;  llUotson's 
sermon  on  l  Cor.  iii.  i^.    Mosheinif  saec.  lo,  par.ii.  c.  s. 

(21)  The  Anglo-Saxon  homilists  teach  in  different  passages,  that 
after  the  general  judgment,  the  wicked  will  suffer  everlasting  pu- 
nishment,  and  the  virtuous  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  happiness. 
This  doctrine  has  been  willingly  recdved  by  controversial  writerSy 
and  ingeniously  converted  into  a  positive  denial  of  any  place  of 
purgation  after  death.  Whelock,  pref.  Archaion.  Wanley,  MSS. 
p.  Ids.  How  hr  this  inference  would  have  been  admitted  by  the 
homilists  themselves,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  dedication  of  a  church.  <<  There  are  also 
^*  many  places  of  punishment,  in  which  souls  suffer  in  proportion 
"  to  their  guilt,  before  the  'general  judgment,  and  in  which  some 
"  are  so  far  purified,  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  fire  of  the  last  day.'* 
Fela  finx)  eac  pi«ment>hce  f  topa  %e  maima  f aple  jpoji  heojia  ;^yinleaf  V6^ 
on  %7iopia)».  be  heojia  {ilea  inc]>e.  sji  >Sam  ;^enuenebcuin  t>oine,  f  pa  f 
hi  f ttxne  beo]>  puUice  ^edaenfo^e.  *]  ne  ^Sujipoo  nahr  ^jiopian  on  ^aaa  - 
ipoj^ef  8et)en  pype.    Apod  Whel.  p.  880. 
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m&ctBdxanng  life,!  monebf  to  obtain,  irtfatd^sy  deemfid 
•aa  illnsorf .  assiatsnce  ifter  dis^^'  TAl:  4bme  difficuiUifi^ 
can  be  teiaioyad,  we  tDBnf I  siSdf  zcffnt'tb^.Ax^^SfiSmi 
<teqg7  of  dte  <jiacgcfe  ioif  Iii)p09tm«  aUd  jl^iotm^,  fJ7bi^ 
vhole  tflODv  of  thtif  bistbx^  depoM$^  that  tbief  b^v^ 
thedodraie  wlnck/ttey^tBught  i  ai^d  if^tyeoredi  thqr 
€md.  v«th  kniY  chotst^  cbucch  whki^  IjifSi  canted, 
and  wkkev^ry  chrisCaslitclLisctfi  TvihiehJudifitMCedrnnc^ 
th«  first  publkatbn  joftbe  i^o^kL 

II:  Of  the  cUstoBOs  observed:  bf  dut*  Ahf^oSMm  ah- 
cestcirs.s^.tfaa  deatk«i|id:iiitermfiOt  ofthoir  ^ioRdi#  mtmf 
haiie :  disappeared  mtb  the  general  coercisfe  o^ib^.  relSr- 
•gioii:  &ie  ejusteBoe  of  olhecs^,  a^er  Ihctlgf^  >9f')aIimQt 
^eiglit  eefitiafies,'  may  «dU  ikftftvaced  m  diieib  dialtstfiii,  ki 
^riiichtfaepraflatttf  rf  aatiquitf  ^bavt  «fit  iMt^-tf^tli^ely 
eradicated  by  the  refinement  of  modem  times*  At  the 
^st  appearatice  of  danger,  reconrse  ^ras  had  to  the  mini- 
try  of  the  |)arish  priest,  or^  of  siome  distinguished  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the 
summons  j  and  no  ple^  byt  tha.t  of  inaj)i5ty  could  Justify 
.his  negligence.  AtteAd^d  by  hisipferior  der^,  arrayed 
in  the  habits  of  tbeirTespediveord^rsy  h^rep^ir^-^o  tbe 
chamber  of  tiie  sick  man,  offiarid  him  the  saiarisd  rights 
of  religion,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  his  sonlto  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  his  Creator.  The  first  duty, 
which  he  was  bound  to  require  from  his  dying  disciple, 
was  the  arrangement  of  his  temporal  concenis.  TiH  prp- 
iviaioii  had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  bis  d^ta,  and 
the  indemaificatioa  of  those  whom  he  had  injured,  k  was 
in  vain  to  solicit  the  succours  of  religion  ?  bttt,  as  soon  as 
th^se  obligations  had  been  fulfilled,  the  priest  was  ordered 
to  receive  his  confession,  to  teach  him  to  form  sentiments 


UMtJhe  41^4  i9  P^cf  ^h  $#  mankiad,  aod  to  pronounce 
QVtr  bim  the  pvay^  of  r^concUntio^  (^)«  Thus  pre- 
pafi^dj  ]p^  might  with  confideacf  dtoaauad  th^  saqraoaent 
^f  th9  e?ctrei9e  vn<$im*  W^  co^seecated  cul  tj^i^e  pcin- 
^p^tl  p^i^  9f  the  ho47  were  ^Gcassivcjly  wq^^ted  in  the 
fi>rai  of  ^  wm  I  e^  un^n  ymfi  a^compa^^d  with  vk 
apprapri^  V^f^i  «ia4  the  prom^e  qf  St  J^uoes  was  re<- 
newedt  ^<  1^  the  pnyer  of  £uth  dipuld  save  the  sick 
^<  np^ai^  ^  if  he  iiirece  in  sk^  they  shoiA^  beioirgiven 
<<  JtnoiV  (9&).  I^  $4<AiiustratiQn  of  tht  e^charist  conf» 
^d^  th^s^  religions  rites :  ^t  the  t^no^ination  (tf  n^iich 
the  ^i^IKU  ,9f  tbe  sick  ma^i  ranged  ^mse^ves  round  hi| 
hod }  j^eceived  the  presents  which  he  diiiteibyted  aou^ 
tt^eoaL^  s^emqnials qf  hii  aflSeOiQa }  ga?e  him  the  kiss  of 
p^^ceA  s^4  bstde  ^m  ^  last  and  melancholy  fare^«^  (24). 

(32)  Pontif.  Angl.  Gemet  apud  Martene,  p.  117. 

(23)  St  Jam.  c.  V.  V.  14.  The  different  unctions  were  made  on 
tiie  eTe-lidsy  ears,  nostnls,  lipSi  neck,  shoulders,  breast,  hands, 
ftct,  and  the  part  principally  affected  with  pain.  After  each  unc« 
ttota.ptabn. was  sungu  Ponti£  An^  ibid  The  pcehtes  frequent- 
ly 4d]nfipAished.the  parish  pri^its  to  be  diligont  p  the  administra- 
tjon.of  this  rite  (Wilk.  cpn.  p^  127,  229, 854.)  They  coniidcred 
It  as  a  sacrament,  to  which  were  attached  thi:  most  vahiable  ^aces. 
JEIc  Vaejia  maona  %e  %af  ^ejuhro  h«p%.  hif  f  apl  bt^  ^elice  claene 
xpcep  hif  pojiVf  pi%e.  cal  f  pa  j{  cil^  hip  %e  xpceji  hif  yuUuhce  yona^ 
S«piv.  I^nit.  Egb.  p.  127,  xv.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  sometimes  received  with  reluctance  by  the  illiterate,  from 
an  idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ordmstion,  which  iitduced  the.obiiga* 
tion  of  cqntineQcy  and  abstinence  frpm.  Qi^sh  pn  tho^  who  after- 
wards  recovered*  The  clergy  were  ordeced  to  preach  against  this 
erroneous  notion*    Wilk.  X4eg.  Sfaju  p.  170* 

(24)  In  Qutl^bert's  letter  nviy  be  read'  the  account  of  the  pre- 
sents, which  Bcde  made  before  his  death  to  the  priests  o£his  mo- 
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The  infidel  may  deride  the  solicitude^  which  thus  de- 
dicates the  last  moments  of  Hfe  to  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion :  but  to  the  faithful  chiistiani  who  trusts  in  the  pro- 
mises of  his  Redeemer,  they  aflPord  the  truest  consolation 
at  an  hour  when  every  earthly  resource  deserts  hfan.  It 
was  then  that  the  minister  of  religion  was  commanded  ta 
exert  all  his  zeal  and  charity  in  behalf  of  his  dying  bro- 
ther ;  to  soothe  his  su6Sarings  by  the  motives -of  revela** 
tion,  and  to  elevate  his  hopes  with  the  prospe£l  of  eternal 
happiness.  The  care  of  the  sick  was  numbered  among 
the  most  important  of  the  priestly  fimflions  :  and  when 
the  personal  attendance  of  the  pastor  was  prevented  by 
his  other  duties,  his  absence  was  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  (25).  At  the  bedside  they 
recited  the  service  of  the  day ;  watched  each  favouratde 
opportunity  of  inspiring  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  re- 
commended with  fervent  prayer  the  objeft  of  their  soli- 
citude to  the  protection  of  heaven.  As  the  fatal  mo- 
ment advanced,  they  read  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and 
chaunted  the  office  of  the  dying  (26).  As  soon  as  he 
expired,  the  beH  was  toUed.  Its  solemn  voice  announced 
his  departure  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  exhorted  his^ 
christian  brethren  to  deprecate  in  his  favour  the  justice 
of  the  Almighty.    Some  were  content  to  perform  in  pri- 

tiastery,  with  a  request  that  they  woul4  remember  himr  in  their 
prayers  and  masses*    Smith's  Bed.  p.  793» 

(85)  Martene,  de  ant.  rit.  1.  iii.  p*  549. 

(26)  Bed.  vit.  abbat.  p.  299.    In  the  monasteries  the  monks  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  and  spent  sometimes  both  the  day  and 
nighty  in  recommending  the  soul  of  their  expiring  brother  to  the 
mercy  of  God.    Bed.  ibid._et  vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xxxvii.    Edd.  vit.  St  • 
Waf.  c.  Ixu. 
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vate  this  charitable  ofiBce :  others  repaired  t6  the  churchy 
and  joined  in  the  public  service  (27), 

In  the  mean  tio^e  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  the  body  for  burial.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  christians  had  not  scrupled  to  retain 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  j  and  from  them 
they  had  descended  to'  the  Anglo-Saxon  converts.  The 
corpse  was  first  carefully  washed ;  and  then  clothed  in  de- 
cent gafments(2B).  Many  were  solicitous  to  prepare  during 
their  healthy  the  linen  in  which  they  wi^ed  to  be  buried : 
by  others^  the  richest  presents  which  they  had  received 
from  the  affeiUon  of  their  friends,  were  destined  for  the 

(S7)  The  Ml  00  theae  occan6n8  appears  to  have  beeo  tolled  ia 
a  particular  manner.    **  Audivit*'*  says  Bede,  ^^  subito  in  aere 
*<  noium  campansB  sonumi  quo  ad  orationes  excitari  vel  conro« 
^*  cari  solebanty  cum  quia  eorum  de  saeculo  fuisset  evocatus.^' 
Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  23.    This  has  been  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
passage  (anno  674,)  in  which  the  word  campana  ocoirs :  but  it  h 
used  by  Cuminiu8>  abbot  of  IcolmkUle,  who  wrote  before  Bede. 
Vit.  S.  Columbse,  c  8d»  85.    Alfred  translates  it  dus^a,  a  clock 
(p.  595) :  and  the  same  term  with  the  latin  terminations  is  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  in  Germany  (£p.  St  Bo* 
nif.  9)  89).    It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  French  and  German- 
writers  of  these  ages.    See  the  lives  of  St  Liudger,  and  St  Angil- 
bertus.    Act.  SS.  Bcned.  Ssec.  it.  tom.  i.  p.  d8»  57»  l  le.    Aho  m 
Adonman^  L  i.  c.  8*  L  iii.  c.  23.    £thelwold>  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poeti  mentions  the  materialsDf  which  the  bells  were  made : 

Kec  minus  ex  cipro  sonitant  ad  gaudia  fratrum 
iEnea  vasSf  cavis  crepitant  quis  (quae)  pendula  sistris, 

Stbel.  c,  xiv.^.  314. 

(38)  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xliv.  Edd.  Vit  St  Wilf.  c.  xliti.  The 
body  was  dressed  honorifice^  in  linteis.  Ibid.  Wilk.  con.  p..  S29> 
IxT.  They  even  put  shoes  on  the  feet.  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xlv. 
Anon.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  apud  Bollan.  20  Mart. 
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performance  of  this  last  office  (29);  ;uid  it  ir^tfoeijpdf 
happened  that  the  magnificexnce  «f  the  4ead  surpassed 
that  of  the  livings  The  distinctions  of  society  were  JM'e- 
served  on  the  bier  and  in  tbe^grave :  and  the  remains  of 
kin^  and  ealdormePi  of  bishops^  abboits>  priests^  and 
deacons,  were  intend  in  the  ornaments  of  their  respec- 
tive dignities  (30).  To  satisfy  affection  or  cwiosity,  the 
face  and  neck  remained  uncovered ;  and  till  the  hour  of 
hurialy  the  corpse  was  con^stantly  surrpmded  by  its  at- 
tendants. In  the  monasteries  the  mo»ks  divided  them>- 
celves  into  different  bodies,  which  in  i»t?tipo  ente|!)Qd  the 
chamber  of  the  deceased,  and  either  watjqjhed  ju»  silent 
prayer,  or  chaunted  the  service  of  the  dead  :  but  in  the 
'houses  of  the  ilatty,  this  soieiiai  ctremo«y  degenerated 
into  a  ^cene  of  riot  and  debauchery,  whidi  provoked  and 
defied  the  severity  of  the  bishops.  By  JSlfric,  in  his 
charge  to  the  clergy,  the  disedifying  custo|n  is  described 
as  a  remnant  of  the  superstition  of  their  pagai^  forefathers. 
<<  Ye  shall  not,"  says  he»  **  make  merry  over  the  dmAf 
«  nor  resort  to  a  corpse,  unlessinvited.  Thta  ^hdll  ye 
<<  forbid  the  heathenish  songs  of  the  laymen,  and  drek 
'<  loud  shouts :  and  neither  eat,  nor  drink.  Where  the 
<<  body  lies  :  lest  yoy  partake  in  the  si^^rstitions,  which 
*<  are  pra£);ised  on  such  occasions"  .(31}* 

(29)  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cath.  c.  xxxvii. 

(so)  Anon.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  ^ud  Bollan.  20  Martii.  Edd.  Vit.  St 
Wilf.  c.  xliii.  VVhen  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Theodore  was 
opened  in  1091,  the  body  appeared  to  have  been  dressed  in  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  with  the  pallium,  and  the  cowl  of  a  monk. 
C^adtn,.Git..8iE[il^.p.l89.  . 

(31)  Wilfc.  c6n.  p,  s^5.  'The  onstom  of  watching  over  the 
dead  is  stftH  retained  in  several  places,  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
is  called  lakewake,  from  the  Saxon,' Trtfepaccce,  or  bOrpse^wateh. 
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"WliM)  the  net^ssarf  preparalions  were  completedi  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  pla€e4  on  a  bier^  or  in  a  hearse« 
On  it  iay  the  book  of  the  gospels^  the  code  of  his  belief, 
and  the  cross,  the  srgaaVof  his  hope.  A  pall  of  silk  cnr 
Unen  was  thrown  over  it,  tiU  it  reached  the  place  of  inter- 
mcnt  (SS).  Hi&frittfids  were  snmmonedi  strangers  deem. 
ed  it  a  duty  to  join  the  funeral  procesdkw.  The  ckrgy 
walked  before,  or  on  each  side,  bearing  lighted  taper»  in 
tibeir  hands,  and  chauntmg  a  portion  of  the  psalter  (dd). 
They  entered  the  church,  if  it  were  in  the  evening, 
the  night  was  passed  in  exercises  of  devotion.  In  the 
morning,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  offered  for  the  de- 
psurted  soul :  the  body  was  deposited  with  solemnity  in 
the  ^ve,  the  sawkhot  paid,  smd  a  liberal  donation  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  (94). 

(S2)  Feretrum  sacrosanctis  evangeliis  et  crudbus  armatiim. 
Wolstan,  Vit.  St  Etkel.  in  act.  Benad.  Ssc.  v.  p.  623.  PalHorum 
vekmentts  omatuxB.    Ibtd. 

(as)  Accensis  luminaribus,  et  tiymnls  coelestibus,  atque  psalmo- 
Tum  coBcentibus.  Ibid.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  singings, 
but  not  of  the  lights,  at  the  burials  of  St  Cuthbert,  (Vit.  c.  xl.)9.of 
Ceolfnd,  (Vit.  abbat  p.  sofi.)  and  of  St  Wilfrid,  (Vit.  ,c.  htiii.). 
The  attendants  sometimes  beat  their  fftces  in  token  of  their  grieL 
Fades  suae  diasecantes,  sese  fertentes,  et  amaris  Yocibus  damax^ 
tet.    Ang.  Sac.  vd.  ii.  p.  i id. 

(34)  Some  of  their  coffins  ^ere  of  lead  (Sarcophagum  plumbe- 
um.  FeliXi  Vit.  S.  Outhl.  Lei.  Itiner.  vol.  it.  app.  p.  1 1 1.).  They 
were  more  frequently  made  of  a  large  stone,  in  which  was  hol- 
lowed a  apace  suffident  to  contain  a  human  body.  A  cushion 
was  placed  under  the  head.  Bed.  L  iv.  c.  11,  19.  Vit.  St  Cuth. 
c.  xL  By  Alfred,  in  his  version,  these  are  always  called  troughs, 
%j\uh.  p.  580,  588.  When  stone  coffins  could  not  be  procured, 
they  were  content  to  make  them  of  wood.    Bed.  l.'iii«  c  11.  iv^ 
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The  good  sense  of  the  Roman  tnissignaries  had  indu<hed 
them  to  prohibit  the  iiit^rment  of  the  dead  among  the 
habitations  of  the  living  (S5) :  and  several  geeerations 
passed  before  any  attempt  Was  made  to  violate  their  pro- 
hibition.  Augustine  and  his  five  immediate  successors, 
were  buried  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury »  but^  as  a 
mark  of  particular  respe^U  their  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  northern  portico  of  the  church,  dedicated  to  the 
apostles  St  Peter  and  Paul :  around  which  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
(36).  The  first  exemption  wa?  granted  in  favour  of 
Archbishop  Theodore.  At  his  death  the  portico  was  full : 
to  inter  him  in  the  cemetery,  among  the  promiscuous 
multitude,  appeared  indecorous;  and  it  was  determined 
to  honour  his  merit  with  a  place  of  sepulture  within  the 
church  (37).  What  had  been  conceded  to  him,  could 
not  with  propriety  be  refused  to  his  successors ;  and  the 
innovation  proved  most  advantageous  to  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  monastery.    The  Anglo*Saxons  were  .eager 

c.  so.    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  tkey  were  called  chesty, 
cypce.    Alfred,  vers.  p.  5S5,  608. 

(35)  Dicebant  Romani  primi  in  Angliam  missi,  civttAtem  non 
esse  mortuprum  sed  viyorum.  Gervase,  p.  1641.  The  ancient 
-form  of  consecrating  burial  grounds  is  described  in  the  pontifical 
of  Archbishop  Egbert.  The  bishop,  attended  by  his  clergy, 
walked  in  procession  round  the  cemetery,  repeating  the  psalm 
Mserere,  and  then  read  five  prayers,  one  in  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, and  one  in  the  middle.  The  purport  of  all  was  nearly  the 
Mme :  that  God  would  preserve  the  bodies  of  those  buried  in  that 
place  from  violation,  and  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,  to  enjoy 
everlasting  glory.    Martene,  tom.  iii.  p.  36 1. 

(S6)  Bed.l.  ii.c.  3. 

{37)  Id.  ibid. 
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.to  offer  up  their  devotions  near  the  ashes  of  their  for- 
mer metropolitans :  and  numeroos  donations  were  made 
to  the  monksi  for  the  sake  of  those,  whose  bodies  they 
possessed.     Cuthbert,  the   tenth  archbishops  saw  with 
jealousy  the  superior  reputation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
vcomplained  that  .a  private  monasteiy  in  the  suburbs  had 
'Usurped  the  {Mreneminence,  which  belonged  to  his  church, 
the  first  in  dignity  among  the  churches  of  Britain.    £ad- 
byrht,  kmg  of  Koiit,  gave  a  willing  ear  to  his  sugges- 
dons  I  &e  pontiff  (if  we  may  believe  his  friends,  for  it  is 
rdenied  by  his  enemies  (S8),)  approved  his  intention ; 
^uid,  cu^s  death-bed,  he  summoned  his  monks  and 
;€lergy  around  him,  and  x:ommanded  them  to  inter  his 
body  in  secrecy  and  silence  within  the  walls  of  his  cathe- 
4iral.    The  coounand  was  cheerfully  obeyed  i  and  three 
'days  elapsed  before  his  death  was  announced.    At  the 
«ound  of  the  funeral  bell,  Janbyrht,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, assembled  his  monks,  and  walked  vrith  them  in  pro- 
cession to  the  ar^hiepiscopal  residence,  to  demand  the 
body.    They  were  informed,  that  their  services  were  un- 
necessary y  the  ridicule  of  their  opponents  sharpened  the 
sting  of  disappointment ;  and  they  vented  their  indigna- 
tion in  menaces,  remonitcances,  and  protests.    But  me- 
naces, remonstrances,  and  protests,  were  fruitless ;  the 
charm  of  ancient  custom  was  broken ;  and  the  succeeding 
archbishops,  with  a  single  exception,  were  buried  in  their, 
own  cathedral  (89)* 

(38)  By  Gervascy  the  monk  of  Christchurchy  it  is  positively  as- 
serted (X  Script,  p.  1641.) :  by  Thorn,  the  monk  of  St  Augustine'^ 
it  is  as  positively  denied  (X  Script,  p.  1774). 

(S9)  See  Decern  Script,  p.  1295, 1641,  1772,  2210. 
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When  oiic€  tlie  cteirdteft  hdid  b^en  opened  (at  ih^it" 
pulture  of  the  tlead,  tbe  progress  af  innovatioa  tirai  rtfp4d» 
and  the  honourable  disthi£)ion  was  suceessiteljr  extended 
from  metropolitans  a^d  priiices>  to  bishops^  alAfotS)  eat- 
dormen  and  thanes.  But  in  extraordinary  disttedi^h 
was  allotted  to  those^  whose  reputatidn  co^ld  thtUlenge 
for  them  the  honotn^t  bf  extrai^rdinary  samflky.  The 
bodies  of  their  brethmn,  ii^ose  virtue  had  been  more 
dubious  or  less  reftowned>  were  permitted  to  moulder  in 
the  earth :  those  of  the  saims  were  raised  from  ^Msr 
graves,  and  richly  enshrtnl^  m  the  interior  of  the  ehufch. 
Of  this  species  of  caiionizatiofs  the  only  one  praised  ^ 
that  period,  mnnerous  instances  occur  in  the  Wcji'ks  of 
our  more  early  writers.  It  was  generaUy^  perhaps  al- 
ways, preceded  by  a  pistition  to  the  bidkop^  and  sanation* 
ed  by  his  approbation.  Ten  or  twenty  years  a^r  the 
death  of  the  roan,  dbe  objeft  of  their  veneration,  whM  it 
might  be  presumed  that  thfe  less  solid  parts  of  ^bit  bbdy 
had  been  reduced  to  dust,  the  monks  or  clergy  assfemUed 
to  pqfoim  the  ceremony  of  his  elevation.  A  tent  was 
pitched  over  the  grave.  Around  it  stood  the  gtttA  body 
of  the  attendants  chaunttng  the  psalms  of  David  :  with- 
m,  the  superior,  accompanied  by  die  more  s^ged  of  diie 
bkt)therhood,  opened  the  earth,  colleAed  the  bones, 
washed  them,  wrapped  them  carefully  in  silk  or  linen, 
iknd  deposited  them  in  a  mortuary  chest  (4<0}.  Wkh 
sentiments  of  respeA,  and  hymns  of  e)cuitation  they  wene 
then  carried  to  the  place  destined  to  receive  them; 
which  was  elevated  above  the  pavement,  imd  decorated 
with  appropriate  omainents*    Of  the  sbriiies  .the  most 

(40)  Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  la,  so.    Vit  St  Cuth.  c.  xlii.    Act  SS. 
Bened.  Sacc.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  sio.    Sac  v.  p.  7^.^ 


aneient  that  has  been  deicrib^d  to  us,  cotitained  the  te*- 
tKiakis  of  St  Chad,  the  ap6stk  of  Metdb :  it  was  buHt  of 
wood)  ill  fortn  resembled  a  honse^  and  was  covered  with 
tapestrf  (4)).  Bm  tfab  was  ih  an  age  of  simplicity  and 
monastic  poverty :  in  a  hter  peHod,  a  greater  display  of 
magnifkehcelieipoke  the  greater  opulence  of  the  church ; 
and  the  shHiies  of  the  saittts  were  the  first  objefts,  Which 
invited  the  rapacity  of  the  Diinlsh  invaders. 

To  cottclnde  this  chapter,  I  shall  present  the  readet 
with  an  extraft  from  a  curious  document.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  monks 
of  Durham  bpened  his  sepulchre.  A  narrative  of  the 
discoveries  made  on  tl^  occasion,  has  been  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  the  pen  6f  an  eye-wimess,  probably  the 
historian  Simebn :  and  his  work  is  interesting,  as  it  server 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  In 
the  intermteM  of  the  dead. 

WiBiJitti,  the  second  bishop  of  Durham  after  the  con- 
quest,  had  collefted  for  the*s*vice  of  his  cathedral  a  so- 
ciety of  monks,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  low  and  obscure 
church  of  his  predecessors,  had  hid  the  foundations  of  a 
more  spacious  and  stately  fabric,  tn  the  year  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fouir,  it  wa$  neariy  completed :  and  the 
tweuty-ninth  of  Augu^  wa^  announced  as  the  day  on 
which  the  incorrupt  body  of  St  Cuthbert  would  be  trans- 
fen-ed  from  the  old  to  the  n6w  church.  The  nobility 
and  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  counties  were  invit- 
ed to  ^e  ceremony^    and  l^ichard,  abbot  of  St  Al- 

(41)  Bed.  1  iv.  c  s.  Coopertm.  mt>  kjics^**  ^^iift». 
JElf.  ibid.  p.  570.  Over  the  tomb  of  St  Oswald  was  suspended 
his  standard  of  purple  and  gold.    Bed.  k  iii.  c.  1 1. 
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'bm%  Rad«dftif »  abbot  ^f  Seez  ia  Nbxma^Ady^  and.  Aiex- 
ander»  brother,  to  the  king  of  Scots,  had  .anrived  to 
honour  it  .with  their  presence.  But  an^ong  this  crowd 
of  learned  and.  noble  visitors  the  wfaispen  of  incre- 
dulity were  heard ;  the  claim  of  the  monks  was  said  to 
rest  on  the  faith  of  a  vague  and  doubt&d  tradition »  and 
it  wasaskedi  where  were  the  proofis  that  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  entire,  or  even  that  his  ashes  reposed  in  the 
church  of  Durham  i  Who  could  presume  to  assert,  that 
at  the  d]3tance  of  four  centuries,  it  still  remained  in  die 
same  state  as  at  the.  time  of  Bede  (4:2}  ?  or  that  during 
its  numerous  removals,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Danes, 
it  had  never  perished  by  the  negligence  A3t  flight  of  its 
attendants  ?  iThese  reipi^s  alarmed  the  credulity  of  the 
monks  j  and  that  alarm  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  bishop  himself  w;as  among  the 
number  of  the  sceptics.  With  haste  and  secrecy  the 
brotherhood  was  summoned  to  the  chapter  house  i  the 
advice  of  dxe  more  discreet  was  asked  and  discussed ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  solemn  consultation^  it  was  deter-* 
mined  that  Turgot>  the  prior^  with  nine  assodates,  should 
open  the  tomb  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  make  a 
faithful  report  concerning  the  state  of  its  contents.  . 

As  soon  as  their  brethren  were  retired  to  rest,  the  ten 
visitors  entered  the  church.     After  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  that  God  would  pardon  their  temerity,  they  re- 
/"  moved  the  masonry  of  the, tomb,  and  beheld  a  large  and 

ponderous  chest,  wbich  had  been  entirely  covered  with 
leather,  and  strongly  secured  with  nsuls  and  plates  of 
iron.  To  separate  the  top  from  the  sides,  required  their 
utmost  exertions ;  and  within  it  they  discovered  a  seo6nd 

(4S)  See  Bede  hist  L  iv.  c*  so.    Vit  St  Cuth.  c.  xHL 
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cbiest^  of  .4tmenuons  atiofe  proportioiiate  to  tke  humatt 
bodjri  Md  fwrapiped  io .  a  coai^se  Uaeo  clotbi  which  liad 
previously  been  dipped  in  inell^  wax.  That  it  contained 
tbeol:|}e&  of> their  ^aearchy  all  were  agreed:   but  their 
fears  oHised.  a  cekBpomry  sospemion  of  .their  labours* 
From  the  tiradjlion^of  their  piftdecessors  iSatej  had  leaiutt 
that  no  man  had  ever  pretmned  to  disturb  the  tepo&eof  the 
saint)  and  escaped  the  tastatUaneous  vehgeatitce  bf  heaven. 
The  stories  of  ancient  tiines  crowded  on  their  incarna- 
tions:  engaged  in  a  similar  altempt,  theyeipeAed  to 
meet  each  moment  with  a  similar  pfmishmemt;    the 
siknce  of  the  nighty  the  sacredness  of  the  place>  the  su* 
perior  sanity  of  their  patron^  aided  these  impres8ions> 
and  at  last  an  almost  general  wish  w:as  expressed  to  aban- 
don so  dangerous  an  egqperiment*    ButTurgot  was  in- 
flexible.   He  commanded  them  to  proceed  *,  and^  after  a 
short  struggle!  tl^e  duty  of  obedience  subdued  the  reluc- 
tance of  terror.    By  his  direction  they  conveyed  the 
smaller,  chest  from  behind  the  altar,  to  a  more,  conveni- 
ent place  inthe  middle  of  the  choir  y  unrolled  the  cloth ; 
and  with  trembling  hands  raised  up  the  lid.    But  instead 
of  the  remains  of  the  saint,  they  found  a  copy  of  the 
gospels,  lying  on  aseccmd  lid,  which  had  not  been  nailed, 
but  rested  on  three  transverse  bars  of  wood.   By  die  help 
of  two  iron  rings,  fixed  at  the  extremities,  it  was  easily 
removed  i  and  disclosed  the  body  lying  on  its  right  side, 
and  apparently  entire.     At  the  sight,  they  gazed  on 
each  other  in  silent  astonidiment;  and  then,  retiring  a 
few  paces,  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  repeated  in  a 
low  voice  the  seven  psalms  of  penitence.      Gradually 
their  fears  were  dispelled:  they  arose,  approached  the 
body,  lifted  it  up,  ^nd  placed  it  respeftfully  on  a  carpet 
spread  on  the  floor.    In  the* coffin  they  found  a  great 
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ffiimb^  of  bones  wrapped  in  Ktien^  tlie  mdttat  rei&aiiia 
^tbe  other  tiisfaops  of  Lfii^Bifatt*iie>  wkfidi)  to^fectUtat^ 
ihe  totivey^Hce,  the  moflle^  \aA  depositeid  in  the  ssrait 
^keMj  ^eh  the;  were  compe&tfd  to  kiaive  their  ancient 
tfumatttery.  These  they  coIle£Mf  wA  tiinsfeiMd  to  % 
dURHrent  part  of  the  d^ii^h  ^  an^  at  tibe  how  of  mstfait 
approsdied,  htistily  replaced  Ae  body  in  ike  eoffin^  snd 
carried  it  back  to  itfr  fomcflr  simationbefaiiid  the  aluor. 

The  next  eveningi  at  the  same  hoor,  they  resomed  the 
falvestigation ;  and  the  body  m^%  again  placed  on  the  Adot 
ol  the  ck>ir.  They  discovered  that  it  had  been  origi* 
nidty  dressed  in  a  Rnen  robei  %  dalmatic>  a  chasul^,  and 
a  mantle.  "With  it  had  been  buried,  a  pair  ^  scissors,  a 
comb  of  ivory,  a  silver  dtar,  a  patitte  and  a  smidl  chalice^ 
remarluble  for  the  elegance  and  richness  of  i|»  ornaments 
(43).  Having  siuveyed  the  body  till  thekr  veneration 
gtfid  cariosity  Were  satisfied,  they  te^Mn^i,  it  to  the  tomb 
in  whidi  it  had  formerly  reposed,  and  hastened  to  com- 
municate the  joyftd  intelligence  to  their  anxious  smd  im* 
patient  brethren. 

The  following  morning,  the  monks  were  eitger  to  an* 

(43)  1^  very  ancient  and  aiMMiynums  author  of  the  life  of  ^ 
Cttthbcrt  pvblidfeed  by  the  BoQandists,  say*  that  the  euc^harist 
was  enclosed  in  the  chalice^  oblatis  8i^>er  sanctum  pectus  positis. 
i^d  Bollan.  20.  Martii^  The  altar  was  a  flat  plate  of  silver,  on 
which  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  eucharist.  -A  similar 
altar  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  with  gilver  nails,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  Alme  tnnitati.  agie.  sophie.  Sanctae  Mariae. 
was  found  on  the  breast  of  Acca,  bidiop  of  Hexham,  when  his 
tomb  was  opened  idwutthe  year  looo.  Sim.  I>unel.  de  gestis 
refuin»  p»  lOl.  The  scissors  and  comb  buried  with  the  body, 
were  probably  those  which  had  been  used  at  the  bishop's  conseo 
eration.  • 


Djpiuoce  the  dtscovfiry  of  the  preceding  mghl9»  and  a  so<* 
Impn  a£t  pf  thsmk9giyiqg  vas  perforined^  to  publish  ^eir 
triiimoh«  and  ylipy>icg  ^p  doiibts  of  the  incredulous.  But 
their  joy  was  soon  interrupted  by  l^be  rational  sceptii{i$m 
of  the  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  mona^ery.  Why,  he 
asked,  vn%  the  dorkiiess  «C  the  wgbt  seleiQed  m  the  ttntat 
proper  time  to  visit  the  tomb  ?  Why  were  none  but  the 
monks  of  Durham  perfnitt^d  to  be  present  f  These  cir- 
cumstance provoked  suspicion,  (let  them  open  the  cof- 
fin before  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  who  hid  come  to  a^ 
flist  f4  the  translation  of  the  relics.  To  grant  iUs,  mmU 
at  once  confound  thek*  adverittriee :  but  lo  re&ne  it, 
would  be  to  condemn  themselves  of  imposture  and  false- 
hood.  This  unezpefled  demand,  vdth  the  insinuations 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  monks.  They  appealed  to  their  charadler,  which 
had  been  hitherto  unimpeached :  they  offered  to  confirm 
their  testimony  with  their  oaths :  they  accused  their  op- 
ponent of  a  design  to  undermine  their  reputation,  and 
then  to  seize  on  their  property.  The  altercation  con- 
tinued till  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
translation :  when  the  abbot  of  Seez  prevailed  on  the 
prior  Turgot,  to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  demand.  To 
the  number  of  fifty  they  entered  the  choir :  the  chest 
which  enclosed  the  remains,  was  placed  before  them, 
and  the  lid  was  removed ;  when  Turgot  stept  forward, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  forbade  any  person  to  touch 
the  body  without  his  permission,  and  commanded  his 
monks  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  execution  of  his  orders.^ 
The  abbot  of  Seez  then  approached,  faised  up  the  body^ 
and  proved  the  flexibility  of  the  joints,  by  moving  the 
head,  the  arms,  and  the  legs.     At  the  sight  every  doubt 
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vanished ;  tlie  most  incredulous  confessed  that  they  were 
satisfied ;  the  Te  Deum  was  chaunted,  and  the  translation 
of  the  relics  was  immediately  performed  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  {M). 

(44)  Traaslat*  St  Cu&  ia  act.  SS.  Bened.  Saec  iv.  torn.  s.  p. 
S94.  Nobisy  says  the  historian  Siineoii»  qteakingof  this  translar 
tion,  incorruptum  corpus  ejus,  quadringentesimo  et  octavo  decimo 
dormitionis  ejus  anno,  quamvis  indignis  divina  gratia  videre  et 
manibus  quoque  contrectare  donavit.  Hist.  eccl.  Dunel.  p.  53* 
The  festival  of  St  Cuthbert,  formerly  kept  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tembefy  refers,  not  to  this,  but  to  a  more  ancient  translalion)  made 
by  order  of  the  bidiop  Aldhuae  lathe  year  999. 
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.    CHAPTER  IX. 

Femraikm  and  mvocatlw  of  the  fi^nu^^r elks -^mtaeles^ fie* 
tures  and  ku^ef^-^'fi^smi^^'^inmek  of  St  H^iMd^^ 
ordeab*  * 

The  invocatloa  of  the  sainU  is  a  religious  pra6tice> 
which  may  be  traced,  back  to  the  purest  ages  of  chrbti*. 
anity.    The  first  proselytes  to  the  go^l  were  wont  to 
revolve  with  {nride  and  espiltaCioiii  the  virtue%  the  suf- 
feringS}  and.  the  heroism  of  their  apostles.    To  celebrate 
their  memory,  was  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  religion : 
hymns  were  comppfi;ed,  churches  dedicated,'  and  festivab' 
established  in  their  honour.    From  the, veneration  of 
their  virtues  the  transition  was  eaf;y  to  the  invocation  o£ 
their  patronage.  'When  the  pious,  christian^  in  the  fer- 
vour of  devotion,  cast  an  eye  towards  his  heavenly  coun- 
try, he  beheld  it  inhabited  by  men,  who  like  himself,  had 
been  forced  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  life.    They 
were  still  his  brethren :  could  they  be  indifferent  to  his 
welfare  ?    They  were  the  favourites  of  God  \   could  hi 
refuse  to  grant  their  petitions  (1)  ?  Such  was  the  reason- 
ing of  ancient  piety  :  that  reasoning  was  justified  by  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  writings :  and  throughout  the 
whole  christian  church,  from  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
to  the  farthest  mountains  of  Persia,  the  faithful  confident- 
ly solicited  the  patronage  and  intercession  of  the  saints 
(2). 

(1)  St  Hieron.  adver.  Vigil,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.    Colon.  1616. 

(2)  Consult  Du  Pin,  cent.  ill.  p.  l«2. 
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Among  thosej  who  claimed  the  peculiar  veneration  of 
the  Anglo-SaxonSf  a  high  pre-eminence  was  given  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  the  Meoiah*  That  her  influence  with 
her  son  was  unrivalled^  might  be  justly  inferred  from  her 
maternal  dimity :  and  iik^  honoiws,  whicih  w«r«.p3ud  to 
her  memory^  had  been  suifUoned  by  her  own  ptedtAion 
(S).  Her  praises  were  sung  by  the  Saxon  poets  (4) ;  by 
their  preachers  her  prerogatives  were  extolled  (5) ;  and 
the  principal  incidents  of  her  life  were  commemorated 
by  the  four  solemn  fe^vals  of  ^  nativity,  the  annunci- 
ation, the  purifiqatipn,  and  the  assumption  (€).  After 
the  virgin,  the  next  rank  was  occupied  by  St  P^en 
The  belief  that  he  bad  been  ndsed  to  the  dignity  of 
prin^  of  the  apostles,  and  that  to  hk  custody  were  ht- 
trusted  the  keys  of  the  kfaigdom  rf  heaven,  was  deeply 
impMssed  on  their  mindji,  and  strongly  Influenced  their 
eonduft.  Clergy  and  laity  were  equally  solicitous  to  se^ 
cure  his  pationage.    Altan  and  churches  were  dedicated 

(3)  Luke  c.  i.  V.  48. 

(4)  St  Aldhel.  de  Virj.  in  Bib.  Pat.  torn.  viii.  p.  14.  Alcuin, 
Ant.  lect.  Cani8.tom.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  471.  A  hymn  was  sung  in  her 
honour  every  evenhag.  Bed.  oper.  torn.  vii.  eol.  148.  In  the 
AAglo-Saxfl«i  p(H«tifi^9.are  pr^^c^v^d  the  flivpe  hymivi  as.  p^car  al 
pre^eQt  in  the  konun  breviary*    3ee  Wanl^y,  M$S*.p«  is^  ^44| 

280. 

(5)  JP'tbe  cQllectipns  of  B^^9^Ji  bomiH^  are  several  for  th^  feati* 
val8  Qf  the  bleaaed  virgiq.  Wanjey,  p.  li,  17, 35,  59,  &€•  Spme 
extracts  from  them  have  ])een  published  by  Whelock,  p.  314,  448|^ 
449.    See  also  Bede,  torn.  vii.  col.  147, 212,  468. 

(6)  Bede's  martyrology  edit.  Smith,  p.  340,  352,  407,  419* 
Dachery,  Spicil.  tom.  x.  p.  126.  St  Boniface,  in  his  constitutions, 
omits  the  annunciation.    Spicil.  tonu  ik.  p.  67. 
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to  his  memory  (7) ;  pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb ; 
and  presents  were  annually  transmitted  to  the  church, 
which  had  been  enriched  with  his  earthly  remains. 
Particular  honours  \^ere  also  paid  to  the  saints,  Gregory^ 
and  Augustine.  To  the  charitable  zeal  of  the  former, 
and  the  laborious  exertions  of  the  latter,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons were  principally  indebted  for  their  conversion  to 
Christianity .:  the  aiSfeAion  which  these  prelates  had  foN 
merly  testified  for  the  natives,  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  their  removal  to  a  better  world :  they  were  therefore 
revered  as  the  patrons  of  Englapd ;  their  festivals  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  solemnity  i  and  the  aid  of 
their  intercession  was  confidently  implored  (8).  Equs^ly 
prompted  by  hope  and  gratitude,  each  particular  nation 
^honoured  the  memory  of  its  apostle  \  and  the  bishops  Ai- 
dan,  BirinuS}  and  Felix  were  severally  venerated  as  the 

(7)  Of  the  first  Anglo-Sakon  churches  a  great  number  were  de-* 
dicated  in  honour  of  St  Peter.  Bed.  L  ii.  c.  14.  iii.  e^  17.  iv.  3,  is. 
V.  1.  17.  His  festivc^U  with  that  of  St  Paul»  was  celebrated  during 
dght  days ;  the  last  of  which  was  kept  with  great  solemnity. 
Bed.  Martyrol.  p.  39.  Ritual.  Dunel.  MS.  A.  iv.  19.  p.  s/.  It 
was  a  day  of  public  communion :  imt>  ;^epinum.  MartyroK  apud 
Wanley,  p.  1 10. 

(8)  Their  iedtivab  were  ordered  to  be  kept  as  holidays  on  the 
12th  of  March  and  26th  of  May^  by  the  synod  of  Cloveshoe  m 
747  (Wilk.  cone.  p.  97).  Soon  after,  St  Boniface  was  added  as 
the  third  patron  of  England.  In  general^  synodo  nostra^  ejus  diem 
natalitii  statuimus  annua  frequentatione  solemniter  cdebrare :  ut* 
pote  quem  specialiter  nobis  cum  beato  Gregorio  et  Augustino  et 
patronum  quserimus,  et  habere  indubitanter  eredimus  coram 
Christo  Domino.  See  the  epistle  of  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  LuUus,  the  ^successor  of  St  Boniface,  £p.  St  Bo« 
nif.  70.  p.  94. 
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pfotedors  of  the  countries,  which  had  b^en  the  theatres 
of  their  piety,  their  labours,  and  their  success. 

ftota  saints  of  forfeign  extraftion,  the  AngtotSaxons 
Were  soon  encouraged  to  extend  their  devotion  to  men, 
trho  had  been  bom  land  educated  among  them«  Of  the 
converts^  many  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit^  Mi  &ith- 
Iblly  praftised  the  precepts,  of  the  gospel.  To  that  fe- 
tocity,  which  formerly  matrked  their  character,  had  suc- 
ceeded the  virtues  of  meekness,  humffity,  and  patience ) 
the  lic^htiousfies^  of  desire  they  had  leatnt  to  repress  by 
the  hiortificatioti  of  the  passions :  and  their  labours  in 
propagating  the  doArines  of  Christianity,  had  been  pushed 
liKrith  thie  s^al  and  perseverance.  Which  formed  a  strSdng 
feature  hr  the  national  diaraAer.  iTheir  cofitemporariei 
applauded  thfe  virtues  which  they  had  not  the  resolutittti 
to  imitate>  and  the  pyet^matutal  cures  which  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  wrought  at  their  tombs,  augmented 
Atir  repitttftion.  By  the  Voice  ti  the  piAKc,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishops,  they  received  the  honours  of  ianc* 
tity  (d)  y  the  respeA  which  their  countrymen  paid  to  their 

(9)  Duiing  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  power  of  ca* 
nonizing  saints  was  exercised  by  the  provincial  bishops  andnation* 
al  councils.  The  first  instance  of  a  solemn  canonization  by  the 
pope,  (the  opposite  arguments  of  Benedict  XIV.  do  not  appear 
ebnrinfcJn^,  ^e  canon.  L  i.  e.  7),  occtUfls  hi  the  year  998,  when 
John  XV.  after  a  diligent  enquhy  into  the  Hfe  andrktues  of  t)l« 
ffc,  bhhop  of  Augsburgh,  enrdled  hfm  a»iong  the  sabts  (Bnllar. 
lorn.  i.  p.  44).  It  Was  not,  however,  tfll  the  beginning  of  the 
tUretfth  century,  that  the  privilege  of  canonization  was  reserved  to 
the  Roman  see,  by  Alexander  111.  (Bull,  torn*  i.  p.  6t).  from  thaft 
period,  to  tite  aecession  of  Cletnent  Xffl.  hi  1758,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  persons  had  been  solemnly  canonized.  See  the  cata- 
logue in  Saadlai,  Vit  Poatif<  vol.  ii«  p.  760^ 
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tirtu^s,  was  quickly  imitated  by  for^igri  natidns ;  attdt 
England  wa^  jdistingui^hed  with  the  flattering  title  of  th« 
island  of  the  saints. 

But  the  repntatiofi  of  the  dead  is  frequently  a^fted 
''fey  the  vicissittides,  to  which  huihan  0{^inion  is  subjeA. 
The  men,  whom  out  ancestors  revered  as  the  glory  ahd 
pride  of  their  country,  af^  generally  considered  by  mo- 
dern writers  as  objefts  of  contempt  or  aUiorrence.  Thefr 
fame  had  withstood  the  shock  .6f  the  Norman  revolution, 
and  die  conquerors  joined  with  the  conquered  in  cele- 
brating their  meftiory :  but  at  the  refornda'tion,  a  race  of 
innovators  arose,  who,  considering  them  as  the  patrons  of 
their  adirers^ies,  were  eager  to  tear  the  laurel  frmn  their 
temples,  and  to  apblogize  by  calunany  for  (lie  InoitaUtyi 
whicti  violated  their  sepuUlu*es,' and  scattered  their  ashes 
to  the  winds.  From  the  altar,  that  l^itnessed  the  unhal- 
lowed union  of  Luther  wiA  his  t](eloved  Catharine  (l0)i 
a  strong  ray  of  religious  light  seems  to  have  burst  on  this 
island.  It  was  then  discovered  that,  during  nine  cen- 
ttiries,  our  ancestors  had  been  plunged  in  the  thickest 
^arknessi,  unable  to  distinguish  vice  from  virtue,  iijisanity 
from  devotion  :  and  frbm  that  period  to  th^  present,  the 
Saiton  saints  have  repeatedly  t>een  described,  either  ^s  fa- 
natics, who  owed  their  canonization  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  2|gej  or  as  profligates,  who  by  their  benefactions  had 
purchased  that  Honour  from  the  poUcy  or  the  gnltitud^^ 

(10)  In  his  fbrty-fith  year,  Lutfier  married  Catharine  Boren,  a 
professed  nun.  tie  was  at  no  loss  to*  justify  his  conduct.  Ut  non. 
est  in  meis  viribus  Sttum,  ut  vir  non  sim ;  tarn  non  est  etiam  mei 
juris,  ut  absque  muliere  sim.  Kec  eniih  libera  est  electio  aut  con* 
silium,  sed  res  natura  noeessaria.    iSerm.  de  Matrim.  torn.  ▼<  p* 
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of  the  monks  (11).  Of  fanaticism  we  afe  accustomed  t<9r 
judge  from  the  notions,  which  we  have  previously  im- 
bibed. With  different  person^  the  term  assumes  difierent 
significations,  and  what  to  one  seems  the  pure  doQrine  of 
the  gospel>  by  another  is  deemed  folly  and  superstition 
(12)#  To  appreciate  the  merit  of  those,  whom  the  An- 
glo-Saxons revered  as  saints,  we  should  review  their-  seiv* 
timents  and  their  conduft.  The  former  may  be  leamt 
from  their  private^  correspondence,  the  latter  from  the 
narratives  of  contemporary  historians.  Their  letters  (of 
which  some  hundreds  are  extant)  (13),  uniformly  breathe 
2.  spirit  of  charity,  meekness  and  tzeal ;  a  determined  op- 
position to  the  most  fashionable  vices ;  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  securing  by  their  virtue  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Of  their  conduit  the  general  tendency  was,  te  soften  the 
ferocity  of  their  countrymen,  to  introduce  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  useful  arts,  to  strengthen  by  religious  mo- 

(11)  See  Sturges,  Reflections^  p.  Ti  27>  si,  Rapin,  hist  vol.  L 

p.  80,  116. 

(12)  It  is  probably  to  their  austerities  that  the  charge  of  ftnati- 
cism  is  attached.  But  they  must  share  the  reproach  with  the  first 
christians,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  path  of  morti- 
fication, though  at  a  considerable  distance.  To  excuse  their  Infe * 
riority,  they  were  accustomed  to  alledge  the  severity  of  a  northern 
climate,  which  was  incompatible  with  a  life  of  rigorous  abstinence. 
Baef  eaji^  nif  eac  eallef  fj>a  nuBjenpofr  heji  on  urepeaji^m  ]>zjie 
eo7i]ian  bjia-bnyfj^e.  f pa  jya,  heo  if  ro  mit>r>e]r  on  mzj^enp acf ctm 
eapiouro.  )>&ji  man  msej;  pasf  ran  ppeojUicoji  )>onne  hep.  Homil.  34, 
apud  Whel.  p.  228.    See  also  Bede,  Vit.  St  Cuthb.  c.  vi. 

(18)  Those  of  St  Boniface  and  his  correspondents,  are  publish- 
ed by  Serrarius  (£p.  St  Bonif.  Moguntise,  (1629J  and  Martene 
(Thesaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  ix.) ;  of  Bede,  in  different  parts  of  hb 
wox^s ;  and  of  Alcuin,  by  Duchesne  (opera  Ale.  par.  iiu)  Canisius 
(Ant  lect.  tom.  ii.)and  Mabillon  (Anal.  vet.  p«  898).  See  alsoLc- 
land's  collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  892* 
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tkres  the  peace  of  society^  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  paga- 
nism) and  to  diffiise  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel.  If  this 
be^&natictsmi  the  Anglo*Saxon  saints,  must  abandon  their 
defence)  and  plead  guilty. 

Their  adversaries,  however,  have  not  been  content 
with  stripping  them  of  their  virtues,  they  have  even  ac- 
cused them  of  several  vices.  But  to  me  the  very  argu- 
ments, by  which  the  charge  has  been  supported,  appear 
the  furest  evidence  of  their  merit.  Though  the  records 
of  Antiquity  have4>ejen  searched  with  the  keen  eye  of  cri- 
tisdsm  and  su8];^cion,  curiosity  has  been  defeated ;  and 
no  faA  has  hitherto  been  adduced  which,  in  its  natural 
shape,  can  impeach  the  purity  of  their  m(»rals  ( H).  They 
have  passed  through  the  dangerous  ordeal  -without  a 
stains  and  their  innocence  has  compelled  their  calumni- 
ators to 'descend  to  the  imworthy  artifice  of  imputing  vir- 
tuous conduA  to  vicious  motives,  and  of  describing  every 
Saxon,  whose  piety  excited  admiration,  as  indebted  for  * 
bis  reputation  to  his  hypocrisy.  But  the  reader  will 
pause  before  he  assent  to  so  unfounded  an  inference. 
This  hypocrisy  was  invisible  to  the  contemporaries  of 
those,  to  whom  it  is  objeAed :  and  we  may  rationally  sus- 
peA  the  mysteries  of  an  art,  which  professes  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  to  unfold  the  views  and  motives  of  men,  whose 
ashes  have  been,  during  more  than  ten  centuries,  mingled 
with  the  dust. 

Bji}t  were  not  the  honours  of  sanftity  bestowed  without 

.(14)  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  referred  to  Henry's  story  of  the  award 
by  Edward  the  confessor  (Henry,  vol.  iv.  p.  344,)  or  Mr  Turner's 
romance  concerning  St  Dunstan  (Tuvn.  vbL  iii.  p.  140.)  Tbe 
former  is  a  mistake  (See  Gale,  hist.  Rames.  c.  118,  p.  456) :  Jthe 
Utter  will  be  noticed  in  one  of  the  following  chapters* 
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fiiscrimination  on  the  benefaflors  of  monasteries,  as  a  lifre 
to  atttaft  the  donations  of  opulence  and  credulity  ?  .The 
question  may  excite  a  smil^  or  a  sigh  in  the  umnA^'med 
reader ;  but  thp  ungenerous  insinuation  can  hardly  sur- 
vrre  the  test  of  enquiry.  To  search  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
menology  for  the  most  distinguished  patrons  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession^  will  prove  a  fruitless  labour.  Neither 
Ina,  nor  OflEa,  nor  Ethelwold,  nor  Alfred  (15)>  were  eve> 
enrolled  in  the  calendar ;  even  Edgaf^  though  more  than 
forty  monasteries  owed  their  existence  to  his  favour  and 
Uberality,  was  left  in  the  crov^d  of  uncanonized  benefac" 
tors.  Jiis  virtues,  indeed^  they  praised :  but  they  wer^ 
not  blind  to  his  vices :  and  both  have  been  transmittedi 
by  the  impartiality  of  their  historians,  to  tliie  knowledge 
of  posterity.  Iii  the  Saxon  chronicle  may  be  seen  his 
chara^ber,  portraye4  by  th)6  pencil  of  a  monk,  h|s  con- 
temporary* With  fidelity  he  despribej^  the  faults  ^  well 
as  the  yirtups  of  his  patron ;  and  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  does  hopour  to  his  graljftude  and  dnterity.  *<  Go4 
^<  grsmt,''  he  exclaims,  **  that  his  good  deeds  ovj^rbalance 
f*  his  evil  deeds,  to  dileld  bjs  soul  at  the  last  day"  (16). 

3.  <^  The  festivals  of  the  saints,'*  deserves  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript,  «  are  established,  that  we  may  obtaift 
f*  the  bene^t  of  flieir  prayers,  ^d  be  excited  tp  the  iilit- 

(is)  Voltaire  (hist,  generaje,  vol.  i.  p.  214)  assejrts  that  Alfred 
was  refused  the  honpur  of  canonization,  bepause  he  had  founded 
no  monastery.  The  fact,  hdwever,  is,  that  he  built  the  ahbey  of 
Athelney  for  nionks,  and  that  of  Shaftesbury  for  nuns,  and  annualr 
ly  made  numerous  and  valuable  donations  to  different  clhurches. 
^e  ^Iman's  Hfe  of  Alfred)  edit.  Heam,e,p.  li^,4— I7l. 

(16)  IJob  him  ^euhne  "f  hif  %ox>e  t>xt>a  fpy)*!^*  peajifan  |)ODnfr 
jmrijsetja.  hfy  f aple  to  5e)'cy^Dne^•^  on  langj'upian  fyVe.  Chrop. 
Sa:?.  p.  l}6. 
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^*  tatioa  of  tbeir  virtues'*  (17).    These  were  the  great 
olye^b  of  the  veneration  which  our  anf:e«tors  paid  to  de^ 
parted  sanfii^y*    But  in  the  creed  of  mpdern  historia9«t 
to  offer  any  spe^  of  r^Ugipus  hpnpur  to  a  created  be^ 
ing}  is  auieadly  a&  of  idp^ury*    When  they  contemplate 
the  Sa»on  ipi^diung  the  patrpnag^  of  th^  saint$,  their 
piety  isj  or  aff^ft^  to  be*  dann^ :  and  they  e^clftimt  m 
the  language  of  bondr  and  indignation^  that  the  worship 
of  the  Deity  was  supplanted  l>y  the  worship  of  his  crea* 
.tures,(18<).    But  a  short  acquaintance  with  ancient  lite- 
rature will  prov^^  that  our  ajiceators  were  too  well  in- 
struAed>  to  confound  man  with  God.    They  knesir  how 
to  dijicriminate  between  the  adoration  due  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  honours  which  might  he  claimed  by  the 
most  holy  among  his  servants :  and  while  they  worshipped 
him  as  the  author  of  every  blessing,  they  paid  no  other 
lespeA  to  them,  than  what  was  owing  to  those,  whom 
they  considered  as  bis  favourites,  and  thiir  advocates. 
Whoever  shall  attentively  peruse  the  works  of  the  Sax<m 
writers,  or  the  a£ts  of  the  Saxon  councils,  firom  the  era 
of  their  conversion,  to  what  is  deemed  the  darkest  period 
pf  their  history,  v^ill  observe  this  important  distinction 
accurately  marked,  and  constantly  ioailcated.     When 
the  poet  sang  the  praises  of  his  patron,  he  sought  neither 
to  interest  his  mercy,  nor  deprecate  his  justice :  to  obtain 
'  the  assistance  of  his  intercession,  to  be  remembered  by 
Urn  at  the  throne  of  thj^  Ahnighty»  was  th^  sole  objeA  of 

(n)  Festivit^tes  sanctorum  ioatitut^e  sunt,  vel  ad  exdtandam 
imitationem,  vel  ut  mentis  eorum  £on8ociemur,  atque  orationibjis 
ad^uvemur*    MS.  apud  Wanley,  p.  1^8. 

(IS)  Hume,  lust c.  1,  p. 49. 
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his  petition  (19)*  If  th^  preacher  from  the  pulpit  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  their  more  holy 
brethren^  he  ^as  careful  to  inculcate,  that  they  should 
adore  God  alone,  as  their  true  Lord  and  true  G^od  (20), 
If  the  christian,  when  he  rose  from  his  bed,  was  accus- 
tomed to  beg  the  ptoteAion  of  the  saints,  he  was  y^  ccmi- 
manded  in  the.  first  place,  to  worship  with  bended  knees 
the  majesty  of. his  Creator  (21).  These  distinctions  were 
too  easy  to  be  mistaken.    The  idea  of  intercession  neces- 

(19)  See  Alcuin's  addrew  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Tu  mundi  yitam>  totis  tu  gaudia  saecUs, 
Tu  regem  c<eli»  tu  d^minum  atque  Dtum 

Ventris  in  hoepitio  g^nuisti,  yii^o  pereimi?, 
7*u  precibus  nobis  auxiUare  tujs. 

Afcuin.  apu4  Can*  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  /.  47 1 . 

Also  St  Aldhekn,  de  Virgin.  Bib.  Pat.  torn.  viii.  p.  23,  and  Bede 

Vit.  St  Cuthb.  p.  291. 

(30)  The  Saxon  homilist  is  very  accurate  in  his  expressions.  To 
him  anum  pe  f  c^olan  up  2ebit>t>aii.  he  ana  if  f  p]>  hlapojit)  ^  f  o]> 
pod.  pe  bit>^a])  ]yin^unj^a  zr  h^;^um  mannum  ji  hi  pceolan  uf  ^m^vzn 
ro  heojia  t>jiihrDe  *]  to  ujiunv  t>xiihrne.  Ke  3^ebi^t>e  pe  na  Veah 
lipae)»e}ie  Uf  ro  faim  fpa  f pa  pe  co  fioioe  t>o]>.  ^<  Him  alone  shall 
^c-.we  adore.  He  alone  is  true  Loud  and  true  God.  We  beg  tiie 
^^  intercession  of  4ioly  men*  th^t  they  would  intercede  for  us  to 
f^  their  I(0r4  and  our  Lqrd.  But  n^ertheless  we  do  not  pray  jto 
'*  tljem  as  we  do  tp  God.'*  Homi).  Sax.  apud  Wh^I.  p.  283. 
«  Nulli  martyrun;^,"  says  the  MS.  quoted  above,  **  sacrificamus, 
**  quamvis  ki  memoriis  martyrum  constltuamus  altaria."    Ibid. 

(21)  Hif  f  cippent)e  anum  ;epeoji|)Ot>on.  he  cleopie  «o  D<mef  haU 
'gum.  *]  bit)t)e  jJ  hij  him  to  Code  Vm^ien.  aejiof r  ro  f ancrsui  (IDajtian 
-J  fiJ>J«m  ro  eallum  Do^ef  hal^um.  **  Having  worshipped  his 
<*  Creator  alone,  let  him  invoke  God's  saints,  and  pray  that  they 
**  would  intercede  for  him  to  God ;  first  the  Holy  Mary,  and  ti^en 
i<  ^  the  saints  of  God."    Lib^  leg.  eccles.  apud  Wilk.  p.  37^. 
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sarily  includes  that  of  dependence  :  and  to  employ  the 
mediation  of  his  favourites^  is  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
rior excellency  of  the  Deity  (22), 

S.  With  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  is  naturally  con- 
nected the  veneration  of  their  remains.  The  man,  who 
had  been  taught  to  respeft  their  virtues,  and  to  implore 
their  patronage,  would  not  hesitate  to  honour  their  ashes 
with  a  decent  monument,  and  with  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  In  the  book  of  the  apo- 
calypse, the  martyrs  are  represented  as  reposingbeneath 
the  altar  (2S) ;  and  before  the  death  of  its  author,  we  be- 
hold the  christians  of  Rome  ofibring  the  sacred  mysteries 
on  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles  Fet^r  and  Paul  (24). 
When  the  martyr  Ignatius  had  been  devoured  by  die 
wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  fragments  of  his 
bones  were  colleAed  by  his  disciples,  and  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  capital  of  the  east :  where  the  christians  re- 
ceived them  as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  deposited  them 
with  honour  in  the  place   appropriated  to  the  divine 

(22)  Thus  in  the  Saxon  homilies,  ^the  preacher  points  out  the 
dilTerence  between  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  when  he  exhorts  his  auditory  to  solicit  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  witb  Cbristy  ber  Son^  htr  Creator f  and  her  Rf 
deimerm  U«an  pe  bit>t>an  nu  f  eat>i|;e  -j  f  ;^ef  sdi^e  maet>en  CDa)\ta, 
j$  heo  Uf  ;^e)>m|;ie  co  hijia  a^enum  jnina.  -3  ro  hijia  j*appent>  haeleni> 
eyiifr.  Serm.  in  annunc.  St  Mariae,  apud  Wanley,  p.  ii.  See 
note  (P). 

(23)  Revel,  c  iv.  v.  9. 

(24)  See  in  St  Cyril  (cent.  Julian,  p.  327,  334,)  the  testimony  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  He  probably  possessed  more  authentic  in* 
formation  than  the  modem  writers,  who  date  the  veneration  of  re* 
lies  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
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worship  (25).  Succeeding  generaticais  inherited  the  seo^ 
timents  of  their  fathers  :  the  veneration,  of  relica  wa$  dif* 
fused  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  i  and  their 
presence  was  universally  deemed  requisite  for  the  cano- 
nical dedication  of  a  diurch  or  an  altar  (26).  With  dm 
view  Gregory  the  greats  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  ^ic* 
cess  of  the  missionarits,  was  carefol  toaend  tlma  a  snpfdf 
of  relics  (27):  and  scarce  a  pilgrim  returned  firom  Gaid 
or  Italy»  who  had  not  procured  by  entreaty  or  purdiaae^. 
a  portion  of  the  remains  of  some  saint  or  martyr.  But 
the  poverty  of  the  Saxon  church/  was  quickly  relieved  by 
the  virtues  of  her  children ;  and  England  became  a  ml 
fert^e  in  saints.  Scarcely  was  there  a  monastery,  diat 
dm  not  possess  one  or  more  of  <hese  fiivourites  of  heaven ; 
dieir  bodies  lay  richly  entombed  in  the  vicinity  of  tbo 
principai  altar.;  and  around  were  suspended  the  votive 
oflferings  of  the  nudtkudes^  who  bad  experienced  the  ef-r 
ficacy  of  their  intiercessioin.  In  the  hour  of  distress  or 
danger,  the  affli£bed  votary  threw  himself  at  die  foot  of 
the  shrine  with  an  avowal  of  ,his  imwbrthiness,  but  ex« 

(25)  ©nwwjjVj  tSif^Jf.  Act.  St  Ignat.  c.  vi.  Compare  this 
p^sage  with  that  in  the  acts  of  St  Polycarp,  Ti/^#7<^  ?u0ti>f 
TT^fcvliXm  %eu  imifUfUif0  vwtf  ^^no.      Act.  C*  Xviiit 

(25)  Bed.  1.  V.  c.  12.    Wilk.  con.  p.  169. 

(27)  Hence  we  are  infonned  by  Carte,  that  the  veneration  of  re- 
lics was  introduced  into  England  by  tiie  Roman  mi^ionaries,  but 
was  unknown  to  the  Scottish  bishops  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Cohnan 
(Carte,  hist  voi.  L  pi  241).  Yet  Finan  ordered  the  bones  of  his 
holy  predecessor  to  be  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and  placed  on  the 
Ftght  side  of  the  akari  juxta  venerationem  tanto  piDntifice  dignam. 
Bed«  l.itu  c  17 :  and  Colman,  at  his  departure,  carried  widi  lam 
into  Scotland  a  part  of  the  relics  of  the  same  saint.  (Bed*  L  liL  < 
26.)    See  also  Bede  qq  St  Oswald^  1.  ill  c*  l  ii  U' 
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{Mpessftd  an  humble  <:onfidence  tliat  the  Almighty  vro\M 
not  refiise  to  the  merits  of  the  patron^  what  he  mighl: 
justly  deny  to  the  demerit  of  the  suppliant  (28)«  Sue-  < 
cess  often  attended  these  petitions :  the  clergy  of  each 
community  could  appeal  to  a  loiig  list  of  preternatural 
cures,  owing  to  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  whose  bodies 
Imposed  in  dieir  church  i  a^id  the  crowds  of  visitants, 
whom  these  miracles  attradsd,  added  to  dieir  reputation 
a^  importance  (29). 

^.  That  the  Deity  has,  on  particular  occasions,  in^^ert- 
ed  or  suspended  the  ordinary  laws  of  nafure,  is  a  truth 
utiequivocally  admitted  by  all,  who  profess  to  believe  in 
^e  gosp^  But  whether  tliese  celestial  fwtmtB  were 
confined  to  the  fnrvour  6f  the  first  christians,  or  continue 
to  be  bestowed  on  their  less  worthy  successors,  is  a  point 
vfbkh  has  be^  fiercely  argued  by  religious  controvert 
tista.  WidiOQt  eni^ging  ra^y  in  the  dispute,  I  may  be 
ajilowed  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  any  period,  at  which  th?  gift  of  supernatural  powers 

t 
(26)  Bed.  1.  iy.  c.  8U 

(«9)  Hence,  if  we  may  believe  Dr  Henry,  arose  a  new  species  of 
nuynastic  excellence,  entirely  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  or- 
der. To  becpme  a  perfect  monk,  rt  was  necessary  to  acquire  dex- 
terity in  the  art  of  stealing  relics ;  and  he,  who  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  purloin  the  little  finger  of  a  celebrated  saint,  was  esteem- 
ed the  greatest  and  happiest  man  among  his  brethren  (Henry,  vol. 
p.  S05).'  This  information  he  professes  to  derive  from  the  life  of 
St  AWhelm,  by  Malmsbury.  Ang,  Sac.  vol.  \l  p.  S9.  But  if  the 
reader  consult  the  originafl,  his  curiosity  will  be  disappointed.  He 
win  only  leam  that,  when  the  treasures  of  Qdeen  Emma  were 
pillaged,  one  of  her  servants  secreted  the  head  of  St  Owen  j  and 
afterwards  scrupling  to  retain  it,  deposited  it  with  his  brothei:,i  a 
monk  of  MaJmsbury.    Ang.  Sac,  ibid. 
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was  withdrawn  from  the  churdi.  The  testimony  of  each 
particular  generation  as  forcibly  cbums  our  assent^  as  that . 
of  the  preceding ;  and  no  argument  can  demonstrate, 
that  if  miracles  were  necessary,  at  the  commencement, 
they  became  inexpedient  during  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity. T#  have  doubted  their  continuance  at  the  period 
when  England  was  conrerted^  would  have  exposed  the 
sceptic  tp  the  sexrecest  censures :  die  sopematoral  privi^ 
lege  was  confidently  claimed  by  the  missionaries  i  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  sanctioned  the  beliefi  that  it  hSid 
descended  to  the  more  holy  amcuig  their  successors. 
The  works  of  the  Saxon  writers  are  embellished,  and 
sometimes  disfigured,  with  narratives  of  extraordinary 
events,  which  their  piety  taught  them  to  consider  as  evi- 
dent interpositions  of  the  Divinity.  Of  these  there  art 
many,  which  it  will  require  no  small  share  of  ingenuity 
to  dbprovej  and  of  incredulity  [to  discredit  (SO) :   but 

(so)  Even  ajj  adversary  must  pity  the  perplexltiesi  into  which 
the  miracles  of  St  Augustine  have  plunged  the  scepticism  of  Dr 
Enfield.  That  both  St  Gregory  tmd  St  Augustine  ascribed  the 
success  of  the  mission  in  a  great  measure  to  the  miracles^  which 
had  been  wrought  in  its  favour^  he  willingly  acknowledges :  that 
any  miracles  had  really  been  performed^  he  as  con^dently  denies. 
In  the  search  of  expedients  to  reconcile  these  appatent  contradic- 
tionS)  he  dances  from  one  unsatisfactory  hypothesis  to  anotheri  till 
at  last  he  restSy  though  with  some  reluetance^  in  the  idea^  that  the 
pontiff  and  the  missionary  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  deceive 
the  Saxonsy  by  the  artifice  of  imaginary  miracles  (Aikin's  Gen. 
Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  474).  But  in  such  a  supposition!  would  not  ^esc 
religious  jugglers  have  dropt  the  mask  in  their  private  correspon- 
dence ?  Would  Gregory  have  so  earnestly  and  pathetically  wam^ 
ed  his  disciple  against  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  presumption  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  the  deception  should  be  propagated  as  far  as 
Atexandria,  and  that  Gregory  should  acquaint  the  patriarcll  of 
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theref  are  also  many,  which  must  shrink  firom  the  frown 
of  criticism.  Some  may  have  been  the  effects  of  accident 
or  imagination }  some  are  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
smile  than  the  wonder  of  the  reader  %  and  some,  on  what- 
ever pro6f  they  were  originally  admitted^  depend  at  the 
present  day  on  the  distant  testimony  of  writers  not  re- 
markaUe  for  sagacity  or  discrimination.  But  are  we  then 
to  ascribe  the  belief  of  these  miracles  to  the  policy  and 
artifices  of  the  clergy^  anxious  to  extend  their  influence 
over  the  minds^  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  nourishing 
the  credulity  of  their  disciples  ?  The  odious  charge  has 
often  been  advanced,  but  cannot  be  supported  by  the  ai^> 
thority  of  any  ancient  writer :  nor  were  it  difikult  to  de- 
rive the  easy  faith  of  our  ancestors  from  a  more  natoral 
and  a  less  polluted  source.  Man  is  taught  by  nature  to 
attribute  every  event  to  a  particular  cause ;  and  when  an 
occurrence  cannot  be  explained  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
universe^  it  is  assigned  by  the  illiterate^  in  every  age,  and 
under  every  religion,  to  the  operation  of  an  invisible 
agent.  From  this  persuasion  arose  the  multitude  of 
deitiesj  with  which  the  ignorance  of  mankind  had  crowd** 
ed  ^  pagan  mythology.  The  principle  was  not  extir- 
pated, it  was  improved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
From  the  doctrine  of  a  superintendant  providence  the 
converts  were  led  to  conclude,  that  God  would  often  in- 
terfere in  human  concerns ;.  to  him  they  ascribed  every 
unforeseen  and  unusual  event  ^  and  either  trusted  in  his 

that  metropolis^  wkh  the  signs  and  wonders  which  accompanied 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  ?  Tantis  miraculis  vel  ipse  -vel 
hi,  qui  cum  eo  transmissi  8unt>  in  gente  eadem  coruscanti  ut  apos- 
tolorum  virtutes  in  signis,  quas.  exhibent,  imitari  videantur.  Oreg. 
epist.  vii.  80k 
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boiiHty  for  Visible  jht>teftion  from  abfortunif,  dr  feared 
irom  his  justice  that  vengeance,  which  punishes  guilt  be- 
fore the  great  day  of  retribution.  Men  tstipressed  with 
these  notions,  would  rather  expeAi  than  dispute,  the  ap- 
pearance of  miraculous  events.  Oil  many  occasions  they 
would  necessarily  prove  the  ddpes  of*  their  own  creduHty, 
tnd  ascribe  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Diefity,  and  the  iiitef- 
cession  of  their  patrons,  those  cures  which  might  have 
been  efiefted  by  the  ^flfbrts  of  nature,  or  the  powers  of 
the  imagination.  It  was  theiif  misfortune,  that  their 
knowledge  was  not  equal  to  their  piety :  of  their  censors 
perhaps  it  may  sometimes  be  said,  that  their  piety  is  not 
equal  to  theif  knowledge. 

5.  The  mortal  remains  of  ilke  sstints  are  necessarily 
confined  to  particular  places :  th^ir  Kkenesses,  by  the  aid 
of  the  pencil  ot  the  chisel,  may  be  multiplied  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  and  animate  the  piety  of  thousands.  But 
the  innocence  and  utitity  of  emplc^png  painttiigs  and 
images  iii  religious  worship,  has  been  often  doubted,  and 
as  often  maintained,  by  hostile  coiltrovertists.  To  deter^ 
mine  with  precision  the  limite  of  that  liberty,  whicb 
should  be  granted  or  detied  to  the  imaginalsOii  ^  &e 
multitude^  is  eertaihiy  a  matter  of  no  ^mall  difficidty. 
A  worship,  which  appeals  not  to  the  senses,  must  insensi^ 
bly  sink  kito  langour  and  indifference  ;  and  too  stu(Ued 
an  attention  to  ceremony  may  give  birth  to  superstitiMi 
and  idolatry.  To  hoH  with  a  steady  hauid  Ae  bUmce 
between  deficiency  and  excess,  is  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  is  intnisted  the  govenun^iit  of  the  chxbrdli  $  and 
their  conduft  should  be  guided  by  the  genius  of  the  .peo- 
ple, the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  method  of 
public  instruftion  (31).    During  the  three  first  cepturies 

(31)  Sed  illud  ante  omnia  constituendum,  imagines  ex  iHorum 
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of  the  chri^ian  era^  images  and  paintings  irefe  but 
sparingly  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of  the  feithful : 
and  this  caution  was  justified  by  the  apprehension,  that 
the  proselytes  might  easily  revert  to  their  former  habits, 
and  transfer  their  homage  firom  the  Creator  to  the  creai* 
tiire.  As  iddatry  declined,  pifhires  and  statues  met 
with  greater  indulgence :  they  spoke  a  hngflage,  which 
was  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  they  instru£ted 
the  ignorant,  and  stimulated  the  languid :  they  preserved 
the  memory  of  virtue,  and*  pointed  out  the  path,  which 
conduced  to  the  rewards  of  sanctity.  At  the  period  ki 
Which  Augustine  attempted  the  conversion  of  England* 
the  churches  of  the  ifast  and  the  west,  the  almost  insulat- 
ed christians  of  Caledonia,  no  less  than  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  adopted  this  do£farine : 
and  the  Saxons,  instru£ied  by  their  example,  hesitated 
not  to  perform  their  devotions  before  the  representations 
of  Christ  and  his  saints.  As  the  cross  was  the  instrument 
of  their  redemption,  it  was  always  considered  as  the  dis- 
tioguishing  symbol  of  Christianity.  A  cross  was  borne  in 
the  firont  of  the  missionaries,  when  they  announced  the 
dodfine  of  the  gospel  to  Ethelbert  (32) :  a  cross  was 
ereded  by  Oswald,  the  exiled  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
venerated  by  his  foUowei^,  before  they  ventured  to  face 
the  ndmerous  a[ad  viAorious  host  of  the  Britons  (33) :  a 
"Cross  fai  nany  distridls  aof^dtedthe  plaoe  of  an  (uratofy, 

per  se  genere  esse,  qnae  «2i«f  ^^k  noaMnamtttr :  hoc  est*  qaae  ad 
subfitantiam,^Mam4^1igi<Ma6  aoaatlineDty  sed  In  potestate  sunt  ec- 
desia^,  ut  ea  vel  a^icibeat  vel  ableget»  pix)  eo  atque  satius  esse  de« 
creverit.    Petav.  de  incam.  h  xv#  c.  is.  n^  l. 

(S3)  BcdA.lc.stS^ 

(33)  Id.  1.  iiu  c.  2. 
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and  araund  it  the  thane  and  his  retsuners  frequently  as* 
sembled  to  perform  their  devotions  (34):  and  in  the 
principal  churches^  a  cross  of  silver  was  displayed  on  the 
altar^  and  proclaimed  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  gods 
of  paganism  (35).  At  first,  few  piftures  or]^statues  were 
possessed  by  the  Saxcms.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting :  but  the  exertions  of  the 
pilgrixiis  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  foreign  models  were 
succes^lly  imitated  by  the  ingenuity  of  native  artists. 
In  the  writings  of  Bede  is  preserved  a  catalogue  of  the 
paintings,  with  which  the  pious  liberality  of  Bennet  Bis- 
cop  decorated  the  church  of  his  monastery  (36).    The 

(34)  Sic  moi  est  Saxonicss  gentis,  quod  k'nonnullis  nobiliom 

bonoruinque  hominum  praediis,  non  ecclesiam  sed  sanctse  crucis 

.  signum  Deo  dicatum,  jcum  magno  honore  almum,  in  alto  erectunii 

ad  commodam  diurnac  orationis  sedulitatem  solent  habere.    Vit. 

St  Willibaldi>  apud  Can.  lect.  ant.  vol.  ii.  par.  u.  p.  107. 

(S5)  Quin  etiam  sublime  crucis  radialnte  metallo 
Hie  posuit  trophscum. 

Bed.Lv,c.l9» 

See  also  Alcuin  de  pontif.  liri.  1225,  1496.    Malm,  de  pont.  1.  lii. 
f.  162. 

(36)  Other  churches  Were  adorned  in  a  similar  manner.  From 
a  fragment  of  a  latin  poem,  composed  for  the  dedication  of  a 
church  built  by  Bugge,  (she  was  daughter  to  Centwin,  king  of 
WesseX)  in  644.  Lei.  collect.  voL  iiu  p.  I17)f  we  learn  that  the 
portraits  of  the  three  apostles^  Peter»  Paul^  and  Andrew^  were  sui* 
pended  over  the  high  altar« 

Hie  Petrus  et  Paulus,  quadrat!  lumina  mundiy 
Absidam  gemino  tutantur  numine  lautam ; 
Nee  non  Andreas. 

Can,  ant*  hcP.  torn*  \\»pat»  ii.^.  181.     - 
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nai^e  i^as  occfXl[»ted  by  die  portraits  of  the  Virgin  fttsd  t^^ 
twelve  apostles  :  the  southern  aisle  eldubited  a  series  of. 
pt&ures  representing  the  most  remarkable  fafts  recorded 
in  the  gospels :  'while  the  northern  struck  the  eye  with 
the  terrific  visions  described  by  St  John  in  the  book  of 
revelations.  "  The  most  illiterate  peasant,**  adds  the 
devout  monkj  ^<  could  not  enter  the  church  without  re- 
^<  ceiving  tJ^  most  profitable  instf'uftion.  H[e  either  be<« 
<<  held  with  {^asure  the  atoiiable  countenance  of  Christ 
<<  and  his  faithful  servants;  or  studied  the  important 
•*  mystj^i-ies  of  the  incarnation  and  redemption  v  or  from 
<<  the  spectacle  of  the  last  jud^olent,  learnt  to  descend 
^<  into  his  own  breast,  and  to  deprecate  the  justice  of  the 
w  Ahnighty"  (37). 

(37)  Bed.  Vifl  abbat.  Wireni.  p.  295.  Horn.  in.  nat.  Divi  Be- 
ned.  torn.  vii.  col.  465.  It  has  been  industriously  inculcated  that 
the  respect,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  later  ages  paid  to  religious 
paintings,  was  an  innovation  imported  from  Rome,  long  afteK' 
their  conversion.  The  merit  or  infamy  of  the  hew  doctrine  ha» 
been  ascribed  to  Egwin,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  to  give  a  co-' 
lour  of  truth  to  the  story,  a  synod  has  been  described  as  assembled 
at  Londoti,  and  apptoving  the  Worship  of  images*  The  forgery 
has  even  been  honoured  with  a  place  in  both  the  editions  of  the? 
British  councils.  (Tali  modo  cultus  imaginum  Anglicanis  ecclesiid 
auctoritate  an^hristi  et  illusionibus  diabolicis  est  obtrusus,  paucis 
piis  frustra  gementibus  et  contradicentibus  eirciter  annum  713 
aut  714.  Spel.  p.  216.  Wilk.  p.  73.)  The  imposture,  however, 
was  soon  detected  and  exposed  both  by  foreign  and  native  writers. 
Spelman  abandoned  it  to  its  fate :  but  he  abandoned  it  With  a  sigh, 
and  to  supply  its  place  left  a  long  and  elaborate  note.  In  this  he 
acknowledges  that  the  converts  employed,  but  denies  that  they 
worshipped,  religious  images ;  and  asserts  that  no  instance  of  such 
worship  isTecorded  by  Bcde  or  any  contemporary  writer,  (Spelm. 
ibid.)  If  by  worship  he  meian  the  adoration  due  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  is  certainly  accurate :  but  if  he  mean  an  inferior  rtqpect, 
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Coiiiined  to  i  remote  corner  of  ^xt  west,  the  Angloi* 
Saxons  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  violent  disputes, 
which  agitated  the  eastern  christians,  and  at  last  severed 

which  may  be  shewn  to  the  likeness  for  the  sake  of  the  original, 
he  has  only  proved  that  the  most  learned  antiquaries  are  sometimes 
subject  to  error.  **  I^e  Beda  quidem  ipse,"  says  Spelman,  **  uhi- 
«*  us  (quod  sciam)  meniinit,  qiii  vel  crucem  adoravit  vel  imagl- 
f\'em/'  Tet  Bede  expressly  says  of  Ceolfiid,  befofe  his  departui^ 
from  Wearmouthy  ^<  crucem  adfiravhf  eqmm  asceiidit  et  abiit." 
Bed.  yit»  abbat*  p.  301.  In  other  places  he  often  mentions  the 
pilgrims,  who  travelled  **  ad  videnda  atque  adoranda  apostolorum 
<*  etmartyrum  limina."  Bed.  1.  v.  c.  9,  p.  293, 301.  To  Bede  I 
may  add  several  others.  St  Aldhefm  wrote  before  Bede,  and  fre- 
quently stiles  the  christians  crucscoUt  or  Wcttvhippers  o^the  ctoss. 
St  Aldhelm.  de  laude  vii^.  p.  291,  S3p.  The  same  expression  U 
used  by  the  author  of  the  life  of  St  Willibald,  who  also  observes, 
that  great  honour  was  paid  to  the  cross :  "  magno  honore  almum." 
Vit.  Willib.  p.  107.  Alcuin  was  always  accustomed  to  bow  to 
the  Cross,  and  repeat  this  prayer.  <<  Tuam  crucem  adoramusf 
^'  domine,  tuam  gloriosam  recolimus  passTonem :  miserere  nostri.** 
Vit.  Ale.  in  act  SS.  Bened.  ssec.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  156:  and  in  his 
poem  on  York,  he  puts  the  following  pppiJJb  language  into  the 
mouth  of  king  Oswald, 

**  Pixjstemite  vestroi" 

**  Vultus  ante  crucem,  quam  vertice  montis  in  isto 

*<  £rexi,  rutilat  Christi  quae  clara  trophaeo, 

**  Quse  quoque  nunc  nobis  prsestabit  ab,hoste  triumphum.'^ 

AJc.depont.  /.  246. 

That  the  worship  or  respect,  which  is  mentioned  in  these  pas- 
sages, was  not  idolatrous,  is  plain  from  the  prayer  oHuposed  by 
Alcuin  and  menticmed  above,  and  from- a  passage  in  the  Saxon  ho- 
milies* To  ^sBpe  pot>ft  pe  uf  ^ebmt>ap.  na  fpa  ^eah  ro  %^m  rjieope. 
ac  ro  9am  ^mihri^an  t>]fuhtne  |>e  on  )Sx]ie  hal2air}iot>e  poji  uf  han- 
50t>e.  *«  We  bow  ourselves  to  the  cross :  not  indeed  to  the  wood, 
««  but  to  the  Almighty  Lord,  who  hung, on  it  for  ut*"  Honw 
Sax*  apud  Wilk.  p.- 165. 
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tttime  from  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  emperors'. 
In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  twenty  five,  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian  proclaimed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  holy  images  y 
under  his  son  and  successor  Coprotarmus,  a  synod  6f  thr66 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  obsequious  prelates  declared 
the  will  of  the  frifice.  to  be  the  doftrine  of  Christ  5  and 
during  thirty  yefars^  the  creed  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  pro- 
pagated with  the  instruments  of  persedtition,  the  scourge,- 
the  sword,  and  the  haltei".  The  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
alarmed  foi'  the  integrity  of  their  faith,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  obedience  of  the  empire  *,  and  the 
churches  of  the  east  and  the  west  appeared  on  the  eve 
of  an  eternal  separation,  wheh^  the  second  council  of 
Nice  restored  to  the  images  th^  ancieAt  honcfuf s,  and 
smothered  during  a  temporary  pause,  the  embers  of  dis- 
content. But  the  revival  of  religious  concord  betweert 
lloine  and  Constantinople,  was  th6  ^igtiat  of  religious 
dbcord  among  the  lately  converted  nations.  A  spurious 
copy  of  the  canons  of  Nice  was  forwarded  to  Charles 
magne,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Germans,  the  Francs,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Their 
piety  was  alarmed  at  the  impious  assertion  attributed  to 
Constantine,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  that  the  sacred  imaged 
were  to  he  honoured  equally  with  the  persons  of  the 
adorable  Trinity  (38).     Alcuin  was  commissioned  to  re^ 

'  (^8)  Suscipio  et  aftlplector  safictts  et  venerandas  ioiagines  se- 
cundum servitium  adoraEtionis»  quod  consuDStantiali  et  vivificatrici 
trinitati  emitto.  Carol.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  That  this  was  an  error  apw 
pears  from  the  original  acts>  in  which  the  contrary  is  asserted. 

nmwt^xmi    Wnii,  con.  torn.  5.  p.  605.    The  same  mistake  wa» 
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fiite  the  blasphemy  of  the  Greeks  (39) :  and  the  sjnoA 
of  Frankfort  equally  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  Ico- 
nocIastSi  and  the  supposed  decision  of  the  Nicene  fathers 
(40).  The  Roman  pontiffs,  whose  lieg^tes  had  {Mfesided 
in  the  council,  were  forced  to  temporize:  they  prudently 
postponed  the  confirmation  of  its  decrees :  and  endea- 
voured, by  successive  explanations,  to  silence  the  mur- 
murs, and  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  northeun  pfe^ 
lates.  Aftj^  the  lap$e  of  fbrty  years,  the  adversaries  ^f 
the  council  were  formidable  in  nulnber  and  talents* 
They  acknowledged,  indeed,  the  supr^s^e  authority  of 
the  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  professed  their  readiness 
to  obey  Ins  decisions :  byt  at  the  same  time  they  request* 
edpenn»sion  to  lay  their  difficulties  at  His  feet  (41)  i 

transmitted  from  France  to  England.  Caa'olus  rex;  Francorum 
misit  librum  synodalem  ad  Britanniatm,  in  quo  vene  fidei  mult^ 
reperta  sunt  obviantiay  et  eo  maxime,  quod  pene  omnium  orienta- 
lium  doctorum  unanimi  assertione  est  definitum,  imagines  adorari 
debere,  quod  omnino  ecdesia  catholica  execratur.  Mat.  West, 
p.  146,  an.  793.  If  in  the  time  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  the 
catholic  church  execrated  the  adoration  of  images,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  general  assertion  of  modem  writers,  that  it  had 
Seen' established  in  England  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  ? 
Must  they  not  have  confounded  ^wo  things,  which  he  was  carefkt 
to  distinguish,  religious  respect  -and  divine  worship  I 

(89)  Mat.  West.  ibid. 

(40)  Lib.  Carol,  iii.  17. 

(4l)'Romana  sedes  nuUis  synodicis  constitutis  caeteris  ecdesiii 
prselataest,  sed  ipsius  domini  auctoritate  primatum  tenet  ..... 
omnes  catholicae  debent  observare  ecclesiae,  ut  ab  ea  post  Christum 
ad  muniendam  fidem  adjutorium  pctant.  liib.  Carol,  i.  6.  A 
yestra  sanctitate  petiimus,  ut  sacerdotibus  nostris  liceret  quaerere 
et  colligere,  qua  ad  eandem  rem  definiendam  veraciter  convenire 
J?otuis8ent  ....  Eavestrae  sanctitati  legendaet  examinaHdarmit- 
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and  iri  the  Caroline  book^»  tke  aAs  of  the  council  df 
Frankfort)  and  the  letters  of  the  synod  of  Paris,  they 
colleAed  every  argument,  which  their  leammg  or  inge- 
nuity could  suggest.  It  was  boldly  assertedi  that  under 
the  mask  of  an  orthodox  definition  (42),  the  Greeks  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  idolatry,  which  lurked  in 
their  breasts :  that  their  secret  intentions  had  been  be- 
trayed by  the  indiscreet  declaration  of  the  bishop  of  Cy- 
prus ;  and  that  die  permission  of  tapers,  incense,  and  sa- 
lutation, spoke  more  forcibly  dian  his  words,  the  real 
tendency  of  this  heathenish  worship  (43).  Notwith^ 
standing  the  authority  and  representations  of  the  pon^- 

tere  curavimus Quos  (legates)  non  ad  hoc  ad  vestrc 

almitatis  prcsentiam  mistmus,  ut  hie  docendi  gratia  dkecti  puta- 
rentur.  Sp.  Imper.  ad  Bug.  Pap.  in  actts  synodi  Paris.  I  should 
not  have  k)aded  l!he  page  with  th^  x|uotatiiaQa»  had  we  not  boot 
repeatedly  told  by  modem  writers,  that  ia  this  dispute  the  nortV 
ern  bishops  bade  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

(49)  The  definitton  wa^  that  an  honorary  worship  might  be 
given  to  images,  but  aot  that  true  worship,!  which  belongs  only  to 
the  divine  nature:  ri^«l<«iiv  flrp»o:»«»nff*«»,  w  ^|y  lui'  KtSttwtoTUf 
nfMHt  uXn$tniv  A«r^i/«y> d  wfivtt  ft^fffri^  iuf  ^011.  Bin.  con.  torn. 
5,  p.  198.  The  application  of  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  in  token  of 
respect,  gave  birth  to  the  two  words  rfoitwu*  and  adorare. 
Whether  this  worship  be  such,  as  should  only  be  ^iven  to  the 
Deity,  must  depend  on  the  intention.  Otherwise,  how  are  we  t6 
excuse  the  pretesUmty  who  kneels  before  the  sacrament,  the  mere 
symbol  of  Christ ;  or  the  bridegroofny  who«  in  the  ceremony  ti 
marriagey  says  to  the  bride^^with  my  body  I  thee  worship.? 

(4S)  These  honours  were  first  paid  by  the  Greeks  to  the  statues 
of  the  empercH^ :  from  them  they  passed  to  the  pictures  or  repre« 
sentations  of  ChHst  and  the  saints.  See  MabiHoni  act  SS.  Bcned. 
Sxc.  iv.  torn.  i.  praef.  p.  xviii.  xix. 
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ti£k,  tlieir  suspicions  were  for  a  time  kept  alive  by  the 
embassies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  favoured  the 
party  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  but  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years^ 
the  Gallic  prelates  became  divid^  in  sentiment ;  by  de- 
grees they  consented  to  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  council ;  and  at  last,  the  ceremonies,  ^pproy- 
pd  by  the  popes,  were  adopted  in  the  churches  of  Gaul, 
.Germany,  and  England  (44?). 

5.  At  the  present  day,  the  thirst  of  curiosity  pron^  , 
the  man  of  letters  to  yi^^t  th^  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom 
^nd  ancient  glory:  in  foriner  times  it  coodu£ted  the  " 
pious  christian  to  the  places,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  triumphs  of  religion.  To  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  northern  nations,  the  pra£Uce  of  pilgrimage  o^^^r- 
jpd  inestimable  attraflions :  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
^particularly  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  this 
devotion.  In  estimating  the  respedive  merits  of  difier- 
ent  countries,  none  could  challange,  in  their  opinion, 
an  equality  with  Palestine :  there  the  religious  wanderer 
jnight  visit  the  cave  in  :which  ^e  Saviour  was  bom, 
might  follow  him  in  the  course  of  his  mission,  mi^ 
climb  the  mountain  on  which  he  sufitred,  and  kiss  the 
sepulchre  in  whidi  his  body  was  deposited.  But  the 
perils  of  the  enterprize  were  sufficient  t9  appal  the  most 
resolute  couragp.  Jerusalem  .groaned  beneath  |he  yoke 
pf  the  infidels  :  it  lay. at  the  distance  of  xnor^  than  thre^ 
ihousapd  .miles  (455),  and  imagination  .midtipUed  the 
dapgers  of  navigating  an  nnipiow^  sea,  and  of  travelling 

» 

(44)  S^  nptc  (Q), 

(45)  Accprding  to  the  Roapa  Jtia^raries,  the  road  ^in  San4- 
vich  to  JerujBaleno,  was  3566  Roman,  pr  3271  English  mil§8.  ^ 
gibbon's  decline  and  fall,  c,  2. 
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through  nations  of  different  languages)  manners,  and 
religions.  Yet  the  bold  temerity  of  some  adventurers 
was  crowned  with  success ;  and  they  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  to  relate  to  their  astonished 
countrymen,  the  wonders  which  they  had  witnessed. 
Of  these,  the  most  ancient  recorded  in  history,  is  St 
WiUibald,  whose  long  peregrination  has  been  faithfully 
related  by  the  pen  of  a  female  writer  (46).  Her  narra* 
tive  I  shall  abridge :  nor  will  the  reader  perhaps  refuse 
to  follow  Um>ugh  a  few  pages  the  first  of  his  country- 
men, who  ventured  to  approach  the  court  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  holy  city. 

The  father  of  Willibald  had  determed  to  visit,  in 
company  with  his  chfldren,  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  He  died  at  Lucca;  and  the  pilgrims,  after 
paying  the  last  duties  to  their  deceased  parent,  continued 
their  journey.  At  the  sight  of  Rome  they  experienced 
emotions  to  whidi  hitherto  they  had  been  strangers : 
and  the  diflRsrent  monuments  of  piety,  witht  which  that 
capital  abounded,  successively  awakened  their  devotion 
and  admiration.  The  curiosity  of  Willibald  was  en- 
larged ;  his  imagination  wandered  to  the  places,  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  corporal  presence  of  the 
Redeemer ;  and  the  fearless  pilgrim  resolved  to  visit  the 
land  of  promise,  the  theatre  on  whidi  God  had  display- 
ed  the  wonders  of  his  power  and  his  mercy.  But  the 
teal  of  Winibidd  and  Wsdburge,  his  brother  and  sister, 

(46)  jShe  was  a  nun  of  Heidenheim,  and  a  relation  of  St  Willi- 
bald.  She  wrote  as  he  dictated,  and  appeals  for  her  veracity  to 
his  deacons,  f*  Ab  ipso  audita  et  ex  illius  ore  dictata  prsscripsi^r 
**  mus,  testilHis  mihi  diaconis  ejus.'*  Hodo^p.  Will,  inter  ]tQ^ 
ant.  Cani^  edit.  Basns^,  tpm.  ii..  p.  106. 
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yfZB  lesa  fervid»  or  more  prudent :  they  refused  to  ac-* 
4:ompan7  him  $  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  among 
the  otl^r  3axoa  pil^iqis  for  associates  of  similar  vieiKrS| 
and  equal  resolution. 

In  the  ye^r  72^1 »  soon  after  the  feast  of  Easter^  Willi- 
bald  departed  from  Rome  wi^  only  two  coq^pa^ions  a 
hut  his  example  excited  t}fk)d  enthusiasm  of  bis  Qoufitry^ 
meU)  and  during  his  journ^y^  their  dumber  increiased  .to 
eight  (47).  The  time  was  favorable  to  their  design- 
Though  the  Spanish  Moslems  were  c;onstsmt]y  at  way 
with  their  clitistian  neighbours,  the  trade  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  was  uodi^turbedi  and  the  eastern  subje£b  of 
iixe  Caliphs  px:casio9$my  yisfted  the  ports  of  Greece  and 
Italy/  At  Naplesi  the  good  fortune  of  the  pilgrim^ 
conducted  the,^  to  a9  Egyptian  merchant}  who  willingly 
received  thjem  osi  board  his  vessel ;  but  their  speed  wa^ 
retarded  by  the  delays  }^  commerce)  and  a  circuitous 
navigation:  and  fourteen  months  c:^pired  before  they 
ireach^d  tt^  .<;pa8t  of  Syria.  From  N^iples  th^^y  succesr 
«iyely  sailed  to  Reggio^  Calabriai  to  Cat^ia  in  Sicily^ 
^hece  tl^e  inhabitants  were  a<;customed  to  oppose  the 
^eil  of  St  Agath^}  to  the  fiery  ^eruptions  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring tQQy^inf  Xq  A^anifasia,  to  th.e  islands  of  Cpo^ 
and  Samos  $  and  at  iast^  after  a  long  a^d  tedious  vpyage> 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  port  jof  Ephesus.  During  the 
several  weei^s,  which  they  spent  on  the  coast  pf  NatoUa, 
they  had  much  to  suffer  from  fatigue  and  hunger  5  but 
ihey  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  visiting  the  most  celer 
|)ra|jj9d  cities,  ^4  ^^i"^  piety  by  offering  up  their  prayer? 

(47)  He  left  Home  citm  dqobus  sodis  (Hodoep.  J).  40&.  Itiner. 
p.  1:18):  when  he  arrived  in  Syria,  erant  cum  St  WiBihialdo  sep* 
J^m  cpnWbules  ipsius  (Hodoep.  p.  1 10,    Kner.  p.  1 19.) 
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^t  the  shrines  of  the  most  celebrated  saints*  Paphost  ui 
the  island  of  Cfi^rus^  next  attra^ed  their  notice.  Ther6 
they  rested  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  after^ 
wards  repaired  to  G>nstantia9  the  ancient  Salamis)  to 
venerate  the  reU^  of  St  Spiphatiius.  From  the  wett  of 
\  the  island)  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Syria,  the  passage 
was  short ;  they  landed  at  Tharratse,  a  port  belonging 
to  the  Moslems,  and  Wsdked  w  &r  as  £messil>  the  resi* 
dence  of  tbe  Caliph*  At  the  entrance  of  the  city  they 
were  stopped  by  the  guard,  and  conducted  by  the  order 
of  a  magistrate  to  the  pahoe^ 

Four  years  before,  this  period>..the  Moslems  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  with  disgrace  from  the  siege  of  Cbn« 
stantinople.  Jealous  of  tb^  designs  off  the  imperial 
coturt,  the  Caliph  treated  WilUbald  and  his  codxpaniona 
as  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  Greeks,  and  commanded  d^m 
to  be  detained  in  close  oonfiDement*  It  was  in.  vain  that 
a  christian  merchimt  ofiered  a  considerable  sum  for  their 
ransom :  his  zeal  coidd  obtain  no  more  than  a  mittgatioti 
of  their  sufieringt.  With  a  handsome  present  he  pur* 
chased  permission  to  conJbi£l  them  twice  iki  the  Week  to 
the  public  baths,  and  on  the  Sundays  to  the  church  6f 
the  christians*  As  they  passed  through  the  bassar^  tbe 
inhabitanu  asaeihbled  to  see  the  strangerft;  and»  if  w« 
nny  b^eve  the  nadonal  .vanity  of  Uieir  femide  historiani 
it  was  their  youth,  their  bfmmy,  and  the  degance  of 
their  dress,  that  attn^vd  the  curiosity  of  Ae  infideb 
(4«). 
The  subjugation  of  Spain,  by  the  arms  of  the  Mos- 

(4S)  Cites  utbittm  ciirioii  jugiter  iflie  v*nhre  consueveramt  illos 
8pecalari»  ouia  juvenes,  et  decori,  et  veftium  omatu  bene  ind^tl 
erant.    Hodoep«pi  UQ'.  . 
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1ein8>  had  estaUisHed  a  frequent  ccmimuiikation  between 
that  country  and  the  court  of  Syria ;  and  the  natives 
were  occasionally  compelled  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
successor  of  Mahomet.  A  Spanish  christiani  whose 
brother  possessed  a  considerable  employment  at  court, 
listened  with  pity  to  the  history,  and  eagerly  espoused 
the  proteAioQ,  of  the  pilgrims.  Having  discovi^'ed  the^ 
captain,  who  had  landed  them  at  Tliarratss,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Caliph,  and  explained  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  prisoners..  The  prince  heard  him  with 
kindness;  and,  when  he  understood,  that  they  came 
bom  the  extremity  of  the  west,  from  an  ishnd  beyond 
which  no  land  was  known  to  exist  (49),  he  declared 
himself  satisfied,  ordered  them  to  be  liberated  without 
paying  the  customary  fees,  and  gave  them  a  written  per-» 
mission  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

With  lightsome  hearts  the  pilgrims  departed  from 
Emessa.  A  tedious  road  of  a  hundred  miles  conduced 
diem  to  Damascus  ^  and  a  week  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
curiosities  of  the  royal  city.  They  were  now  on  the  coiw 
fines  of  Palestine.  After  crossing  the  libanus  and  the 
higher  Galilee,  they  arrived  at  Nazareth,  the  ancient  re-> 
ridence  of  the  parents  of  the  Messiah.  Over  the  reputed 
spot,  on  which  the  archangel  announced  his  future  birth 
to  the  virgin,  the  christians  had  buih  a  magnificent 
church :  but  its  riches  tempted .  the  avarice  of  the  Mos^ 
lems,  and  expensive  presents  were  necessary  to  restrain 
their  rapacity  (50).     Cana,  distinguished  by  the  first  ml* 

(49)  De  occidentali  plaga,  ubi  sol  occasum  habet,  isti  homines 
venerunt.  Noe  autem  nescimus  terram  ^|?:a  illos,  ^t  nS  j^ri 
luiaam.    Ibi4* 

(50)  The  weakh  of  the  christians,  or  4he  foibearanoe  of  th9 


racle  of  Jesus^  cxl^skfd  to  their  view  six  e^dien  ves^Is, 
ranged  under  the  altars,  which  they  were  assured  had 
been  used  at  the  marriage  feast.  Thence  they  cUmbed 
the  steep  mountain  of  Thabor  y  and  a  monastery  at  the 
summit  dedicated  to  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elias,  recalled  to 
their  minds  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  transfiguratton* 
They  descended  to  the  city  of  Tiberias  t  the  christian  in*- 
habitancts  were  numerous  i  and  a  syiMgogue  of  Jews  pre* 
served  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Rabbins.  Curiosity 
led  the  travellers  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  .  Ascend- 
ing the  Anti'Ubanus  they  were  shewn  two  sprmgs,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  respeAive  names  of  Jor  and  Dan, 
which  united  their  streams  in  the  valley,  and  gave  their 
common  appellation  to  the  river.  On  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain  were  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  remark 
kable  for  their  size,  the  shcatness  of  their  legs,  and 
the  length  of  their  horns.  Ctesarea,  built  at  the  union 
,of  the  two  streams,  was  principally  inhabited  by  chris- 
tians. Following,  the  course  of  the  river,  they,  arrived  at 
the  (dace,  wkere  tradition  reports  that  Christ  was  bap- 
tised* The  water  had  retired  to  a  distance  (51) ;  but  a 
small  rivulet  stiU  occupied  the  ancient  channel }  and  a 
wooden  cross,  ere£ted  in  the  middle,  poimed  out  the 
spot.    A  church  had  been  raised  over  it,  for  the  cdebrtr 

infidels,  was  at  hat  exhausted.    The  church  was  destroyed,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.    Mariti>  vol.  ii.'^p.  162. 

(51)  Accordii^  to  Maundrdl,  (Journey  torn  Aleppo^  p.  82,) 
the  river  at  this  place  has  retreated,  at  least  a  furlong,  from  Its 
ancient  boundary.  But  Marlti  iqfbrms  us,  that  in  the  rainy  sea* 
son,  it's  waters  overflow  their  banks,  swell  to  the  breadth  of  four 
miles,  and  often,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  di- 
vide themselves  into  difi^rent  streams. 
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tton  of  boptifln,  aad  to  satbfy  the  d^vodon  of  the  crowds 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  were  eager  to  wash  i& 
die  river.  Iti  waters  were  believed  to  coiifer  health  to 
the  infirm,  and  fecundky  to  Uie  bair^n.  As  they  passed 
by  the  city  of  Jericho,  they  admired  the  fertility  whkh 
was  imparted  to  die  neighbom^ing  country,  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Etias;  and,  after  visiting  an  imcient  monastery, 
bdidd  at  a  distwoe  the  venerable  nms&ns  of  Jerusalem, 
With  teitrs  -of  joy  and  gratitude,  the  pilgrims  entered  tte 
holy  city*  Hie  first  <4)feft  which  atrested  their  atten- 
don,  was  tipe  basilic,  fdunded  by  Constamine  liie  great, 
dn  the  spot  where  tbe  true  ceoss  had  been  discovered  by 
his  mother  St  Heleiia.  At  the  eastern  fixmt  Were  ered* 
ed  three  cros^,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  events 
In  the  neighbourhood  stood  the  church  of  the  resurrec* 
tion,  which  contained  die  sepokhre  of  Christ,  an  inv^ 
hiaUe  treanme  in  the  estinKition  of  christian  pi^.  Ori- 
ginally  It  had  been  a  vault,  hewn  in  the  scdid  rock :  in 
the  church  it  rose  high  above  the  pavement,  was  of  a 
equare  figure^  apd  terminated  in  a  point.  The  entrance 
was  on  the  eastern  «ide^  and  an  opening  on  the  right 
hand  iiatroduced  the  {riigrioi  to  the  chamber,  which  had 
received  the  dead  body  of  the  Redeemer*  The  inside 
-of  the  sepudckre  was  lij^ed  by  6£teea  gold^i  lamps 
(52) ;  and  near  the  door  lay  a  large  stone,  in  memory  of 
that  which  h^d  formerly  dosed  th^  entrance^ 

{52)  Avenulph,  a  Gallic  prelate,  had  some  timebefove  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  Bede  abridged  his  narrathrey  which  in  some 
points  diffb-s  from  that  of  St  Wiltibald.  He  tefls  us,  that  the  se- 
pulchre was  round,  Ihat  the  number  of  the  ItMups  was  only  twdve, 
and  that  oi  these,  four  bumt  in  the  inside,  and  eight  were  fixed 
on  the  roo£    See  Bede  de  locis  sac  Ct  ii.  p.  si§» 
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After  vbitingy  with  senttm^ifs  of  tihe  moet  Hvdy  dcfVo* 
tfoiif  the  other  religious  monuments  contained  withm 
the  mdb  of  Jerusakm,  they  crossed  the  valley  of  Josa-* 
jdiat,  and  fepatred  to  the  mount  of  OUves.  On  it  stood 
two  churches^  of  which  one  marked  the  garden,  that  had 
witnessed  the  agony  of  JesOs  before  his  passkm;  th« 
odier  occupied  the  simibiit>  from  vvhkk  he  ascended  in* 
to  heaven.  In  the  centre  of  the  ktter^  the  spot  whkh 
ted  received  the  impression  of  his  hst  footsteps*  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  ctr<iul«r  rail  of  brass ;  iir  the  roof  of  the 
church  Was  left  a  large  opening ;  and  tw^  lofty  cohimnt 
oi  marble  represented  the  two  ilngeb,  that  attended  at 
his  ascension.  A  lampi  surrounded  with  glasti  was  ^<- 
ways  kept  burning  ihthe  aperture  (^3). 

I  shall  not  fellow  the  pilgrims  inf  their  subsequent  ex- 
onrsionsi  which  their  historian  has  redilced  to  a  barrefli 
catalogue  of  names.  They  traversed  Palestine  in  every 
dire^on,  tiA  their  curiosity  was  exhausted  i  and  fatigue 
aaid  infirmity  admonished  them  to  return  to  Europe* 
But  to  leave)  was  as  dilScult  as  to  ent^>  the  territory  of 
^b0  Moslems:  and  the  companions  of  WilUbald  were 
compelled  to  make  a  second  journey  to  £messa>  to  sdicit 
from  the  justice  or  caprice  of  the  Caliph,  the  permission 
to  revisit  their  native  country.  The  prince  was  absent : 
but  their  request  was  granted  by  one  of  his*  ministers. 
When  they  had  returned  to  Jerusalem^  they  were  joined 
by  WiUibald,  and  bade  a  hst  farewel  to  the  holy  city. 
Their  route  led  them  through  Sebaste*  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria>  to  the  opulent  city  of  Tyre*  where  their  baggage 

(53)  When  Maundrell  visited  the  mountain,  no  part  of  the" 
church  remainedi  except  an  octagonal  cupola,  which  the  Turks 
used  as  a  mosch,  p.  104. 
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was  8fai£By  examined.  The  ignorance  or  experienced  of 
antiquity,  had  ascribed  to  the  Opbbalsamum  the  most 
salutary  virtues;  and  the  exportation  of  this  valuable 
medicine,  was  severely  forbidden  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Caliphs  (54).  But  the  ingenuity  of  WiUibald  eluded  the 
prohibition.  To  a  gourd  filled  with  the  precious  liquid, 
he  had  joined  another  gourd  filled  with  petroleum :  both 
ware  so  artfully  united,  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
one  vessel :  and  the  contrivance  of  the  pilgrim  defeated 
the  curiosity  of  the  Mohai^medan  officers  {55)* 

In  his  retui'n,  Willibald  spent  two  years  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  visited  the  Volcanic  eruptions  in  the  islands  of 
Lipari)  ascertsuned  the  origin  of  the  pumice  stone, 
which  vras  so  useful  ^o  the  monastic  writers ;  and  at  last 
retired  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Gissino.  At  the 
request  of  his  relative  St  Boniface,  he  was  drawn  from 
this  retirement  by  Gregory  the  Roman  pontifi^,  and  sent 
into  Germany,  where  he  laboured  zealously  in  the  dif^ 
fusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  bishop  of  Aichstad,  in  the  year  786. 

But  it  was  given  to  few  to  display  the  courage,  and  to 
experience  the  good  fortune  of  Willibald  {56).    Rome 

(54)  On  the  balsam  extracted  from  the  balm,  which  grows  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho,  see  Bede  (de  loc.  sac.  c.  ix.  p.  320,)  and  Ma- 
riti  (p.  344.)  • 

(55)  Hodoep.  t>.  113,  ll4. 

{56)  If,  as  history  assures  us,  Alfred  corr^pond^  with  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  alms  as  far  as  the  Indies,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  hi»  messengers  visited  the  holy  land  (-Chron.  Sax. 
p.  86.  Malm,  de  reg.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  f.  24.  Wise's  Asser.  p.  58).  By 
the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century,  the  length 
of  the  journey  was  shortened,  and  its  danger  dimmished.  Wyth* 
man,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  made  a  succesrfiil 
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hf  at  a  shorter  cUstance  dian  Jehttalem  i  and  pii^esented 
Bnm^rous  attractions  to  the  piety  of  the  pilgrims.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff:  its  inhabitants 
boasted  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  first  chris« 
tians :  the  mortal  remains  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  rqposed 
within  its  chvdrches;  and  its  cataicombs-  contained  the 
relict  of  innumerable  martyrs.  Tet  to  travel  at  thn  pe^ 
rlod  from  England  to  Rome,  was  an  attempt  of  no  smatt 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  highways,  which  finrmerly 
conduced  the  travdler  in  security  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  had  been  neglected  and  demolished  during  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  :  and,  if  the  constitution  of 
the  pilgrim  could  bid  defiance  to  the  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  (57),  he  was 
still  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  banditti,  who  infested 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  maraudeirs,  who  were 
kept  in  the  pay  of  turbulent  and  seditious  chieftains  (58)^ 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (kist  Ram.  p.  486)  ^  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  historian  Ingulf,  who  joined  the  retinue  of  several 
German  princes,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  sword  and 
the  pestilence  which  devoured  one  third  of  his  companions*. 
«  Tandem  de  triginta  eqtiitibus,  qui  de  Normannia  pingiies  exi- 
**  vimus,  tix  vtglnti  pauperes  peregrini,  et  omnes  pedites,  multa 
**  macie  attenuati,  reversi  sumus.'*'    Ingul.  p.  74. 

(5^)  Slsine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  frozen  to  death  iii 
the  Alps.  His  companions  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  expedient 
of  ripphig  open  the  befly  of  a  horse,  and  ]^luilging  his  feet  into 
it.    Malms,  de  pont.  1.  i.  f.  114.    Osbem^  Vit.  St  Odonis^  p.  86. 

(58)  See  the  life  of  St  Boniface  by  St  Willibald,  c.  v.  St  Et- 
phege  was  robbed  as  soon  as  he  entered  Italy :  (Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii. 
p.  is^.)  the  bishops  of  York,  Wells,  and  Hereford,  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  in  their  return.  Mabn.f.  154.  In  the  years 
921  and  922,  two  caravans  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  were  sur^ 


Hospitality  wasj  indeecU  a  £ivomite  viiltttie  among  tfad 
northern  nations ;  and  retigion  offered  her  prote6ti<m  to 
the  person  and  property  of  the  itinerant  devotee :  but 
the  mountaineers  respieAed  neither  the  diAateis  of  hnma** 
thj,  nor  the  decrees  of  rouncik ;  and  of  the  numbers, 
who  braved  the  difficulties  of  the  ]pumey»  many  lived 
not  to  revisit  their  homes  ;.  while  of  the  rest^  the  greater 
part  returned  sickly;  despoiled,  and  emaciated  (59). 
Charlemagne,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ofia  (60),  Ccmrad,  at 
that  of  Canute  (61),  had  promised  proCeftion  to  the  £ng« 
lish  pilgrims  i  but  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that  the 
sincerity  or  the  power  of  these  princes  was  not  equal  to 
their  engagements  or  inclinations.  The  £ite,  however,  of 
former  adventurers,  proved  a  iiseless  lesson  to  their  coun- 
trymen, and  the  objeAions  of  prudence  were'  silenced  by 
&e  impulse  of  devotion  or  curiosity.  To  behold  the  an-* 
dent  capital  of  the  world,  and  receive  the  b^nedit^kx^  c^ 
^e  successor  of  St  Peter,  kings  abandoned  their  thrones, 
and  bishops  intrusted  to  Others  the  care  of  their  flocks : 
clergy  and  laity,'  monks  and  nuns,  followed  their  exam- 
ple :  and  even  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  were  eager 
to  gratify  their  wishes,  by  obtaining  a  place  in  the  retinue 
of  their  superiors  (62).    The  manners  of  the  present 

I  prised  and  massacred  in  the  Alps.    Baron,  ex  Flodoard.  an.  921  r 
:tiii. 

(59)  In  the  ancient  life  of  St  Winibald»  it  is  remarked^  that 
strangers  were  generally  subject  to  a  fever  at  their  arrival  in  Rome. 
Magna  debris  fatigatio  advenas  iUic  venieqtes  visitare  seu  gra- 
vare  solet.    Vit  St  Winib.  apud  Canis.  p.  126. 

(60)  ^p.  Car.  Magni>  apud  Mat.  Far.  p.  978. 

(61)  Ep.  Canlit.  apud  Wilk.  p.  29». 

(62)  Romam  adire  curavit|  qpod  eo  tempore  roagnae  Yirtutii 
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age  have  bfanded  their  condu(n:  with  the  name  of  su<> 
perstition ;  but  candour  must  extort  the  confession^  that 
their  motives  were  innocent,  their  labours  useful.  It 
were  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  why  it  should  be  more 
lawful  to  visit  the  scenes  of  ancient  literature,  than  those 
of  religious  virtue  :  and  he  who  has  experienced  the  en« 
thusiasm,  which  is  kindled  in  the  mind  by  viewing  the 
former  residence  of  heroes  and  legislators  (63),  will  easily 
conceive  with  what  force  the  chains,  the  tombs,  and  the 
irelics  of  the  martyrs,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  these  foreign 
christians.  In  a  political  view,  the  travels  of  the  pilgrims 
Were  highly  serviceable.  They  contributed  to  conneft 
the  independent  nations,  which  had  divided  among  them 
the  fragments  of  the  empire  i  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
of  national  partiality ;  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  the  sciences.  Rome,  though  she  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  the  ravagcfs  of  the  barbarians, 
was  still  the  centre  of  knowledge,  and  the  repository  of 
whatever  was  elegant  in  the  west.  The  riches,  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  city,  astonished  the  strangers :  they  re- 
turned with  ideas  more  enlarged,  and  views  more  ele- 
vated: attempts  were  made  to  imitate  at  home,  what 
they  had  admired  abroad  :  and  to  their  observation  and 
industry,  England  was  indebted  for  almost  every  im- 

^  jestimabatur.  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  23.  Quod  his  temporibus  plures  de 
gente  Anglorum,  nobiles,  igpobiles,  laici,  cleriei,  viri  ac  feminaif 
certatim  facere  consuerunt.    Id.  1.  v»  c.  7.    Also  West.  an.  7$8,  p« 

140.     St  Bonif.  ep.  20,  40,  5\,  69.  .  • 

^€S)  "  Naturane,"  says  Cicero^ ««  nobis  datum  dicatn,  an  erfot-e 
'*  quodapm,  ut  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos 
*<  viros  acceperimus  multosesseversatos,  magis  moveamur^  qUam 
^  quando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audiamus  aut  seriptum  ali* 
«•  quod  legamus."    De  fin,  1.  v* 
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provementi  which  she  received  before  the  conquest  (64).- 
Yet,  even  when  pilgrimages  were  most  feshionablej  there 
Were  many,  who,  though  they  dared  not  to  condemn  a 
devotion  consecrated  by  the  praftice  of  ages,  justly  con- 
tended that  their  countrymen  carried  it  to  excess  {65)* 
They  complained  that,  by  the  absence  of  bishops,  the 
interests  of  the  chutch  were  abandoned ;  by  that  of 
princes,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  was  endangered  • 
that  joumies  of  devotion  were  undertaken  to  elude  the 
severity  of  the  penitential  canons  r  and  that  the  morab 
of  the  travellers  were  often  impaired,  instead  of  being 
improved.  The  last  charge  is  forcibly  corroborated  by 
the  conduA  of  several  among  the  female  pilgrims. 
Their  beauty  proved  fatal  to  their  chastity  :  amid 
strangers,  without  a  friend,  perhaps  without  the  means 

(64)  The  impvovementa  introdirced  by  St  Wilfrid)  and  St  Ben- 
net  Biscop,  have  been  already  noticed*  The  latter,  however, 
seems  to  have  disapproved  of  pilgrimages,  when  they  v^ere  not 
justified  By  the  prospect  of  great  advantage.  He  was  careful  to 
procure  masters  and  books  for  his  monks,  that  they  mfght  not  be 
tempted  to  make  pilgrimages,  bnt  be  willing  intra  monasteni 
claustra  quiescere.  Bed.  horn;  tn  natal.  Bened.  abbat.  torn*  vii; 
•ol*  465. 

ies)  The  abbess  Bugge  was  desbrous  to  visit  Rome,  but  so 
many  objections  were  raised  by  her  fi-iends,  that  she  wrote  to  St 
'  Boniface  for  his  advice.  *<  Schnus  quod  multf  sunt,  qui  hane 
^  voluntatem  vitf^erant>  et  hunc  amorem  derogant,  et  eerum 
^  sententiam  his  astipulationibus  confirmant,  quod  canones  syno^ 
^  dales  praecipiant,  quo^  unusquisque  in  eo  loco  uM  constitutus 
*f  fiient,  et  ubi  votum  suum  voverit,  ibi  maneat  et  Deo  reddat 
*^  vota  sua.-"  £p.  Bonif.  S8,  p.  50.  The  archbishop  answered, 
that  it  were  better  to  renuun  in  her  monastery,  unless  the  vexa* 
tious  exactions  of  her  enemies  compelled  her  to  leave  it.  £p.  20^ 
p.  28. 
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of  subsistence,  they  sometimes  fell  vi£Hms  to  the  aits  oC 
seduction :  aiid  the  apostle  of  Germany  confesses  in  the 
anguish  of  his  zeal,  that  there  were  few  cities  in  Lom- 
bardy  or  Gaul,  which  had  not  witnessed  the  shame  of 
some  of  his  itinerant  countrywomen  {66).  But  his  re^ 
monstrances  were  not  more  successful  than  those  of  St 
Jerome  and  St  Gregory  had  been  in  preceding  ages  (67)  2 
the  stream  of  pilgrimage  was  still  dire£):ed  tOfwards  the 
Vatican:  the  practice  was  defended  by  curiosity,  and 
sanctioned  by  example ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  Rome  almost  annually  saw  a  crowd  of 
English  travellers  offer  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
St  Peter  (68). 

6«  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  1  must  notice  an 
extraordinary  practice,  which  united  the  most  solemn 
rites  of  religion  with  the  public  administration  of  justice^ 

(66)  £p.  Bonif.  105,  p.  149.    Wilk.  p.  99. 

(67)  St  Greg.  Nys.  toln.  iii.  ap.  p.  12.    §t  Hieron.  ep.  is. 

(68)  The  Saxon  chronicle  remarks,  as  something  extraordinary^ 
that  in  the  year  889,  no  pilgrims  went  to  Roipe,  and  Alfred's  let- 
ters were  sent  by  two  messengers.  Chr.'Sax.  p.  90.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  pilgrimage,  Henry  has  made  an  important  discovery :  that 
the  Saxons  considered  it  as  the  Only,  or  at  le^Cst,  the  most  efficaci* 
ous  method  of  securing  their  saly^ion^  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  adduces  a  letter  of  Canute  the  great*  in  which  he.  makes 
the  king  say,  that,  ^*  on  account  of  St  Peter's  influence  in  heaven, 
«<  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ojbtain  his  favour  by  a  pil- 
"  grimage  to  Rome."  (Henry,  vol.  iv.  p,  30a.)  But  Henry  could 
seldom  translate  an  ancient  writer,  without  adding  a  few  improve- 
ments. In  the  original,  the  king  is  silent  respecting  the  Necessity 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  says  Uiat  <<  he  thought  it  very  useful 
«  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  St  Peter  with  God<"  Ideo  specia- 
liter  ejus  patrocinium  apud  Deuipn  expetere,  valde  utile  duxi.  Ep.. 
Canut.  apud  Wilk.  p.  297.  , 
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To  elicit,  in  judicial  proceedings,  the  truth  £rom  a  mass 
of  unsatisfactory  and  often. discordant  evidence,  demandt 
a  power  of  discrimination,  and  accuracy  bf  judgment, 
which,  it  were  in  vain  to  expe£t  from  the  magistrates  of 
a  nation  just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
The  jurisprudence  of  an  illiterate  people  is  generally 
satisfied  with  a  shorter  and  more  simple  process  :  and# 
in  doubtful  cases,  an  appeal  to  the  equity  of  the  Deity 
exonerates  the  conscience  of  the  judge,  and  establishes 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  While  the  An- 
glo-Saxons adored  the  gods  of  tiheir  fathers,  thededsion 
of  criminal  prosecutions  was  frequently  entrusted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Woden  :  when  they  became  christians,  they 
confidently  expefted  from  the  true^fiod,.  that  miraculous 
interposition,  which  they  had  before  sought  frmn  an 
imaginary  deity.  Jle  was  a  being  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  infinite  power :  he  was  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  the 
avenger  of  crimes:  could  he  then  remain  indiflerent 
when  he  was  solemnly  invoked,  and  permit  falsehood  to. 
triumph  over  truth  j  innocence  to  be  confounded  with 
guilt  (69)  ?  This  reasoning,  though  false,  was  plausible  j 
and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  illite- 
rate. By  Gregory  the  great  it  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
demned (70) :  but  if  his  disapprobation  was  known  to 
the  missionaries,  the  authority  of  the  pontiflT  was  borne 
down  by  the  torrent  of  national  manners  i  and  during 
six  centuries,  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God  were  au- 

(69)  Misaa  judicil,  apud  Spetm^  glos.  voce  Ordalium. 

(70)  Decret.  par.  1 1,  caus.  l  l^^quaes.  5,  cap.  Men.  The  secoiul 
part  of  the  chapter,  which  contains  the  prohibition,  does  not  oc« 
ear  m  St  Gregory's. works^ 
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Hiorized  and  commanded  by  the  junnprudence  of  the 
Saxons. 

The  time,  the  nature^  and  the  ceremonies  of  these 
appeals,  were  defined  by  the  legislature  with  the  mi- 
aiAest  exactitude*  To  employ  in  judicial  trials  the  days 
particularly  consecrated  to  the  Divine  service,  was  deem-> 
^  indecorous :  and  on  festivals  and  fast-days,  ordeals 
were  striaiy  prohibited  (71  )•  Nor  were  they  indiscri- 
minately permitted  in  all  cases,  or  left  to  the  option  of 
the  parties*  In  civil  suits  the  law  had  pointed  out  a  dif- 
ferent process  :  in  criminal  prosecutions^  when  the  guilt  or 
"kmocence  of  the  accused  could  be  proved  by  satisfaftory 
evidence,  they  were  unnecessary  (72).  But  if  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  were  nearly  balanced,  if  the  prisoner 
^oukt  not  claim  the  privilege  of  canonical  purgation  (73), 
or  procure  a  competent  number  of  compurgators,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  accuser 
swore  to  the  tnsth  of  the  charge,  the  accused  by  oatk 
attested  l^s  innocence,  and  the  necessary  i»*eparation8 
were  made  for  the  ordesd. 

As  the  discovery  of  the  truth  was  now  intrusted  to 
the  decision  of  heaven,  the  intermediate  time  was  en>- 

(71)  Leg.  Sax.  p."  53,  188,  121,  Wl. 

(72)  Ibid.  p.  26.     Wilk.  gloss,  p.  422. 

(73)  If  a  clergyman  pr  monk  was  accused  of  a  crkne,  and  the 
evidence  against  him  was  not  conclusive,  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
culpate himself  by  the  eucharist,  or  by  his  oath.  Wilk.  p«  82,  soo. 
**  That  we  may  not  by  a  too  great  severity  oppress  the  innoceiit,^' 
says  Archbishop  Egbert,  <<  let  him  place  the  cross  on  his  head,  and 
swear  by  him  who  lives  for  ever,  and  who  suffered  for.us  on  the 
cross,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused." 
Ibid.  p.  82. 
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ployed  in  exercises  of  devotion.  Three  nights  brfore 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  accused  was  led  to 
the  priest :  on  the  three  following  mornings  he  assisted^ 
and  made  his  offering  at  the  mass  :  and  during  the  three 
days,  he  fasted  on  bread,  herbs,  salt,  and  water  (74), 
At  the  third  mass  the  priest  called  him  to  the  altar  be- 
fore the  coihmunion,  and  adjured  him  by  the  God 
whom  he  adored,  by  the  religion  which  he  professed^ 
by  the  baptism  with  which  he  had  been  regenerated, 
and  the  holy  relics  thajt  reposed  in  the  church,  not  to 
receive  the  eucharist,  or  g^  to  the  ordeal,  if  his  con- 
^ience  reproajche4  him  with  the  crinie,  of  which  he  had 
been  acpised  (75).  He  then  gave  hips  the  communion, 
with  these  words :  ^  inay  this  body  and  blopd  of  our 
<<  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  be  to  thee  ?  proof  of  innocence 
«  this  |day'%  As  soon  as  the  mass  was  finished*  the 
prisoner  ag^in  defied  the  charge,  and  took  the  follow- 
ing-oath:  <*]#it|ie  I^or4>  I  am  guiltl^  both  in  word 
^  and  deed,  pf  the  crime^  of  which  I  am  accusedt''  {le 
was  then  led  to  the  trial  (76). 

Of  th^s^  trials  th^re  were  four  different  kinds.  1. 
The  corsned  was  a  aike  of  h^ley  bread,  of  the  weighl 
p{  axk§  ounce  ^  and  se^ms  to  h^v^  been  instituted  in  imi- 

r      • 

(74)  Leg.  Sax.  p.  6i. 

(75)  Ic  eop  half  I  ^e  00  jfaBt>e]i  naouu  *;)  on  f  unu  nltma  j^  if  ujie 
^juhrea  haBl«nt>«  6;iifr.  ^3   on  )»ef  halj^an  ^a^yzey,  *}  f oji  ^xjie 

cjiif rneff A  !Se  5©  uiDDejvf entail,  "j  f oji  iSe  liabsan  )>]fuiieffe 

jf  Se  CO  )>uf  huf  le  ne  ^anj^en  na  co  )>am  ojD^ele.  ^if  ^e  f  cyl«  on  eop 
picen  ^mf  !Se.eop  man  cihrh  otiie  on  ^epojicimi  6V%t  011  ^^epiccenyffe. 
MS.  Ritual.  DuneL  A.  iy.  19, 4,  5^. 

(76)  Corpus  hoc  et  sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christii  sit  vo- 
his  (vel  tibi)  ad  probationem  hodie.  Miss,  Judtc.  apud  Spelm^ 
-^pce  QrdaL    AI30  Leg;.  Sa9(.  61,  6if 
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tation  of  the  water  of  jealousy^  mentioned  in  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  Over  it  a  prayer  was  pronounced  by 
the  priest,  in  which  he  begged  that  God  would  mani- 
fest the  truth  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused :  that 
if  the  latter  were  guilty,  when  he  took  the  cake  into 
his  hands,  he  might  tremble  and  look  pale ;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  chew  it,  his  jaws  might  be  fixed,  hi? 
throat  contracted,  and  the  bread  be  thrown  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  was  then  given  to  him  to  eat,  and  the  event 
decided  his  guilt  or  his  innocence  (??)•  2.  In  the  or- 
deal of  cold  water,  the  prisoner  was  stript  of  his  clothes, 
his  hands  and  feet  were  bound ;  the  cross  and  the  book 
of  the  gospels  were  given  him  to  kiss,  and  blessed  water 
was  sprinkled  on  his  body.  A  cord,  of  the  length  of 
two  ells  and  a  half,  was  then  fastened  to  his  wai3t,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  If  he  sunk,  he  was  im« 
mediately  liberated  ^  if  he  floated  on  the  surface,  he 
was  delivered  to  the  officers  of  justice  (78).  From  thes^ 
two  trials  it  seems  probable,  that  the  guilty  would  have 
little  to  fear :  from  the  oth^r  t^yo  Jt  is  4ifficult  tp  con- 
ceive how  the  innocent  coyld  escapes.  S.  Jor  the  ordca 
by  hot  water,  a  ^re  .was  kindl^  under  a  caldron  in  si 
remote  part  of  the  church.  At  a  certain  depth  bek>w 
1;he  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  th^  enormity  of  the  pffence  (79),  w^  plficed 

(77)  Exorcism,  pants  Qrdeacii>  apud  ^>eln).  voce  Ordal, 
Sometimes  cheese  was  substituted.    IbidL 

(78)  Adjura^  fquae^  ibid,    I^eg.  Sax^  p.  86)  61. 

(79)  In  the  ordeals  by  hot  water  and  hot  iron»  thje  t^ial  Tor 
ipreater  crimes  was  called  the  tbrnfM^  that  f(»r  smjatller,  the  m^ 
JoU  ordeal.  The  former  was  ordered  for  the  crlmiw  of  sacrilege^ 
treason,  murder,  idolatry,  and  magic.    In  the  th^rcc^old  ordeal  the 
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a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  if  on.  Strangers  were  excluded, 
and  the  two  parties,  each  attended  by  twelve  friends, 
proceeded  to  the  trial.  These  were  ranged  in  two  lines, 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.  After  the  litanies  had  been 
said,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  deputed  one  of  their* 
companions  to  examine  the  water,  and  when  they 
agreed  that  it  had  acquired  the  greatest  possible  heat, 
the  latter  plunged  his  naked  arm  intb  the  caldron,  and 
took  out  the  stone.  The  priest  immediately  wrapped  the 
arm  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  fixed  on  it  the  seal  of 
the  church.  At  the  expiration  of  three  days,  the  band- 
age was  unfolded,  and  the  fate  of  the  accused  was  deter- 
mined by  the  appeat*ance  of  the  wound.  If  it  were  not 
perfeftly  healed,  he  was  presumed  to  be  guilty  (80).  4. 
In  the  ordeal  by  hot  iron,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
served with  respeft  to  the.  number  and  position  of  the 
attendants.  Near  the  fire  was  measured  a  space  equal  to 
nine  of  the  prisoner's  feet,  and  afterwards  divided  into 
three  parts.  By  the  first  stood  a  small  stone  pillar.  As 
soon  as  the  mass  was  begun,  a  bar  of  iron,  of  the  weight 
of  one  or  three  pounds,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  was  laid  on  the  coals.  At  the  last  colleft 
It  was  taken  oflf,  and  placed  on  the  pillar.  The  prisoner 
Instantly  took*  it  in  his  hand,  made  three  steps  on  the 
lines  previously  marked,  and  threw  It  down.  Th^ 
treatipent  of  the  burn,  and  the  indications  of  guilt,  were 

,  depth  of  the  stone  was  equal  to  the  distance  between  a  man's  el- 
bow and  the  end  of  his  finger,  and  the  weight  of  the  hot  iron  wa« 
ihree  pounds.    Leg.  Sax.  p.  27. 

(80)  Leg.  Sax.  p.  2Q,  61*    Adjuratio  aqu^  ferventis,  apud 
Spelm..  voqe  Ordal. 
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the  same  as  in  the  trial  by  hot  water  {81).  To  these 
four  ordeals,  a  fifth  was  added  by  most  of  the  continen- 
tal nations;  that  of  duel,  or  private  battle.  Ta  the 
Anglo-Saxons  it  was  unknown  till  after  the  Norman  con* 
quest.  Of  all,  it  was  the  most  absurd :  and  of  all,  is 
the  only  one  which  modem  wisdom  has  thought  proper 
to  perpetuate. 

The  different  issued,  which  attended  the  ordeals^  pre* 
sent  a  subjeft  of  ingenious  speculation.     That  all  werd 
not  prorved  innocent  by  the  corsned,  and  the  immersion  | 
nor  an  guilty  by  the  hot  water,  and  the  hot  iron,  is  evi- 
dent :    otherwise  these  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God, 
must  have  soon  sunk  in  the  public  estimation.     The 
effeift  of  the  corsned  may  be  ascribed  to  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  a  heated  iniagination :  but  to  ac- 
count for  that  of  the  other  three,  is  a  task  of  consider- 
»able  difficulty.     Some  may^  perttaps,   be    inclined  to 
think,  that  God  might,  on  particular  occasions,  inter* 
pose  in  favour  of  innocence :   others,  that  the  culprit 
was  often  indebted  for  his  escape  to  his  own  dexterity, 
or  the  assistance  of  a  robust  constitution.     But  modern 
writers  generally  suppose,  that  the  clergy  were  possessed 
of  a  secret,   by  which,   as  they  saw  convenient,  they 
either  indurated  the  skin  before  the  ordeal,  or  after- 
wards healed  the  wound  within  the  space  of  three  days. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  unsupported  by  any  contem- 

(81)  Ibid.  I  have  not  mentioned  a  species  of  the  ordeal  by  fire, 
which  consisted  in  walking  on  the  hot  iron,  instead  of  carrying  it 
''  in  the  hand.  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  before  the  conquest, 
except  in  the  story  of  Queen  Emma:  a  story  which  deserves  little 
credit,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  those,  who  ought  to 
have  been  best  acquainted  with  it :  Ingulf,  Aelred,  Malmesbury, 
Hoveden,  Huntingdon,  and  the  author  of  the  Saxon  chronicle. 
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porary  voucher,  and  must  appear  at  the  best  highly  im- 
probable. This  secret,  so  widely  diffused  through  al- 
most every  nation  of  Christendom,  and  constantly  em« 
ployed  during  more  than  six  centuries,  could  not  have 
been  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public :  and 
if  it  were  known,  how  can  we  believe  that  legislators 
would  have  still  persisted  to  enforce  the  trial  by  ordeal, 
for  the  conviftion  of  guilt,  and  the  acquittal  of  inno- 
cence.  In  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  it  is 
repeatedly  approved :  and  we  are  indebted  for  its  aboli- 
tion,  at  a  later  period,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla^ 
ture,  but  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy.  By  the 
Roman  pontiffs  it  was  often  condemned  as  superstitious  c 
these  condemnations  were  inserted .  in  the  collection  of 
the  canon  law :  and  Henry  III.  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
his  bishops,  consented  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  ordealsi 
in  the  thicd  year  of  his  reign  (82).  Though  his  procla- 
mation did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  revived  (83). 


(sS)  See  the  rescript  of  Henry  III.  in  Selden's  spicilegium  ad 
Eadm.  p.  204. 

(83)  We  must  except  the  ordeal  by  cold  water,  which  was 
employed  for  the  conviction  of  witches,  tiU  a  very  late  period. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Jaiterature  of  the  Angh'SaxorU'-^arfung  of  Theodore  and  Adritm 
'^Ubraries-^theology-'^clqffics-^^logic'^arithmetic — natural ^l'^ 
lofophy^^learned  men-^St  Aldhelm^Bede'^Almn^ 

The  conquests  of  the  northern  nations  arrested  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge^  and  replunged  the  great- 
est  part  of  Europe  into  the  barbarity  and  igmnrtnc^i 
from  which  it  had  slowly  emerged  during  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries.  If  the  fall  of  the  empire  did  not  to- 
tally ei^tinguish  the  light  of  science^  it  is  to  religion  that 
we  owe  the  invaluable  benefit.  The  expiring  flame  wag 
kept  alive  by  the  solicitude  of  the  churchmen :  and  their 
industry  collected  and  multiplied  the  relics  of  ancient 
literature. 

The  functions  of  the  priesthood  require  a  considerable 
portion  of  learning:  and  the  daily  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  has  always 
been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  By 
the  monks,  knowledge  was  originally  held  in  inferior 
estimation.  They  were  laymen,  and  preferred  the 
more  humble  employments  of  agriculture  and  the  me* 
chanical  arts,  as  better  adapted  to  the  life  of.  penitence* 
to  which  they  had  bound  themselves.  The  disciples  of 
the  saints  Anthony  and  Pachomius  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  the  manufaAure  of  mats  and  baskets  :  and 
^heir  example  was  so  approved  by  the  patriarch  of  the 
western  monks,  that  he  enjoined  his  followers  to  devote 
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at  least  seven  hours  of  the  day  to  manual  labour  (1). 
The  veneration,  which  religious  orders  usually  retain  for 
the  memory  of  their  founders,  enforced  a  temporary  ob- 
servance of  this  regulation  :  but  when  monasteries  were 
endowed  with  extensive  estates,  and  the  monks  could  ' 
command  the  labour  of  Rumerous  families  of  starves,  it 
was  insensibly  neglefted }  and  the  study  of  the  sciences 
appeared  a  more  useful  and  more  honourable  employ- 
ment. The  propriety  of  this  innovation  was  sanctioned 
by  tlie  necessities  of  religion*  The  sword  of  the  barba* 
riaas  bad  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  j  and 
the  monks  were  invited  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  mi- 
nisters of  the  putdic  worship,  and  the  apostles  of  infidel 

nations.    To  understand  the  latin  service,  it  became  ne- 
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cessary  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  lai^- 
guage:  and  the  duty  of  instruction  induced  them  to 
peruse  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Under  the 
faifluence  of  these  motives,  schools  were  opened  in  the 
monastic  as  well  as  in  clerical  communities;  and  the 
rewards  of  reputation  and  honour  were  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  fiiintest  glimmerings  of  science*  When  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  once  excited,  it  is  seldom  satisfied  with 
its  original  objeCl.  From  the  more  necessary  branches 
f)f  religious  learning,  the  students  wandered  with  plea- 
sure to  the  works  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome :  and  their  curiosity  eagerly,  but 
often  injudiciously,  devoured,  whatever  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  their  ancestors.  In  these  literary  pursuits, 
the  Saxon  clergy  and  monks  acquired  distinguished  ap- 
plause. Their  superiority  was,  for  more  than  a  century^ 
*fek  and  acknowledged  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe : 

(1)  Reg,  St  Bened.  c.  48. 
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and  when  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Danes  had  mt- 
h^pily  cut  off  every  source  of  instruAion  in  England, 
the  disciples  of  the  Saxon  missionaries  in  Germany, 
maintained  the  reputation  of  their  teachers,  and  from 
their  monastery  at  Fulda,  diffused  the  light  of  know- 
ledge over  that  populous  and  extensive  country  (2). 

For  this  advantage  our  ancestors  ^ere  principally  in- 
debted to  the  talents  and  industry  of  Theodore,  arch* 
bishop  Df  Canterbury;  and  of  Adrian,  abbot  of  St 
Peter's,  in  the  same  city.  The  latter  was  a  native  of 
A&ica,  the  former  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  :  both  were  emi- 
nently versed  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
perfect  masters  of  every  science  which  was  known  at  that 
period.  Compassionating  the  ignorance  of  the  converts, 
they  dedicated  their  leisure  hours  to  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  their  lessons  were  eagerly  frequented  by  pupils  . 
from  every  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom ;.  and  masters  formed 
tinder  their  inspection,  were  dispersed  among  the  princi- 
pal monasteries.  Their  exhortations  and  example  ex- 
cited an  ardour  for  improvement,  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  cloister,  but  extended  its  influence  to  the  castles  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  courts  of  the  kings.  The  children 
of  the  thanes  educated  in  the  neighbouring  monasteries, 
imbibed  an  early  respeft,  if  not  a  passion,  for  literature ; 
and  several  of  the  princes  condescended  to  study  those 
sciences,  on  which  their  barbarous,  but  viflorious  fathers, 
had  trampled  with  contempt ;  others  by  rewards  and  do- 
nations, endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  pa- 
^trons  of  the  learned  (S).    Even  the  women  caught  the 

(2)  See  MabilloHy  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Sscc.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  188.    Tomir 
ii.  p.  2S.    Macquer,  Histoire  ecclesiastiqae^  vol.  i.  p.  551. 

Cs)  Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  2. 1.  y.  c.  12.    Abbat.  Wirem.  p.  soo. 
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general  enthusiasih :  semiharies  of  learning  were  esta* 
blished  in  their  convents  :  they  conversed  with  their  ab* 
sent  friends  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome;  and  fre- 
quently exchanged  the  labours  of  the  distaff  and  the 
needlei  for  the  more  pleasing  and  more  elegant  beauties 
of  the  latin  poets  (4). 

In  modem  times  the  art  of  printings  by  facilitating  the 
difiiision>  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge: 
but,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  scarcity 
<tf  books  was  an  evil  deeply  felt  and  lamented  by  these 
ardent  votaries  of  science^    Literature  declined  and  felt 
with  the  power  <^  Rome :  and  the  writings  of  the '  s^ 
cients  were  but  slowly  multiplied  by  die  tedious  hbiS^ 
of  transcribers.    To  discover  and  obtain  these  remS^  dP 
ancient  knowledge,  were  amcmjg  the  principal  ^66}ifm/ 
which  prompted  so  many  Aa^o-Saxons  to  yhi^dh^ 

(4)  St  Aldhelm  wr6te  ids  treatise  de  laUdibus  virginttatis,  for 
the  use  of  the  abbess  Hildelith  and  her  nuns.  The  stile,  in  which 
it  is  composed,  shews  that,  if  he  wished  them  to  understand  it,  he 
must  have  considered  them  as  no  mean  proficients  in  the  latin  lan- 
guage. From  this  treatise  we  learn,  that  nuns  were  accustomed 
to  read  the  pentateuch,  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  the  new 
testament,  with  the  commentaries  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  and  to 
study  the  historical,  trq;>oIogical,  allegorical,  and  anagogical  senses 
of  the  different  passages ;  profane  history,  chronology,  grammar, 
orthography,  and  poetry,  also  employed  their  attention.  St  Ald- 
hel.  de  laud.  virg.  p.  2d4.  See  also  Annal.  Beiied.  voL  ii.  p.  143. 
Of  their  proficiency,  several  specimeos  are  still  extant.  The  lives 
of  St  Willibald  and  St  Wunebald,  wene  both  written  in  Latin  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  nvt,nw  Several  letters  in  the  same  language,  by 
English  ladies,  are  preserved  among  the  epistles  of  St  Boniface. 
In  some  of  th^m  are  allusions  to  the  Roman  poets;  and  in  one,  a 
few  verses  composed  by  I.eobgytha,  who  was  then  learning  the 
rules  of  metre  from  her  mistress  Eadburga.    Ep.  Bomt  36,  p.  46.. 
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countries  (5) :  by  the  acqubition  of  a  few  books^  th^ 
considered  their  labours  as  amply  repaid :  and  in  their 
estimation,  a  single  volume  was  often  of  equal  value  with 
an  extensive  estate  (6),  But  necessity  soon  taught  them 
to  adopt  a  method,  by  which  the  number  of  copies  was 
more  nearly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  readers.  In 
every  monastery  a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  daily 
allotted  to  the  humble,  but  useful  occupation,  of  tran- 
scribing ancient  manuscripts :  and  so  efficient  was  the  re- 
source, that  when  Charlemagne  meditated  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Gaul,  he  was  advised  to  solicit  assistance  from 
^  treasures  accumulated  in  the  Saxon  libraries  (7).  Of 
t^ese  repositories  of  science,  the  most  ancient  was  that 
q£  Canterbury,  which  owed  its  establishment  to  the  pro- 
vident care  of  Gregory  the  great,  but  had  been  consider- 
alply  augmented  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  (8}«    Another  numerous  colleAion  of  bodts 

(5)  Thus  Alcuin  says  of  his  master  Ecgbert : 

Non  semel  extemas  peregrino  tramite  terras 
Jam  peragravit  ovans,  sophiae  ductus  amoie^ 
Siquid  forte  novi  librorum  aut  studiorum 
Quod  secum  ferret,  terris  reperiiet  in  ilUs# 

Depont.  Mor.  v.  1454. 

(6)  A  treatise  on  cosmography  was  sold  to  Aldfiid,  king  of 
Northumbriay  for  an  estate  of  eight  hides  of  land,  which  appears 
to  have  been  considered  as  its  real  value.    Bed.  Vit.  abbat.  p.  300. 

(7)  Ale.  ep.  1.  Malm,  de  reg.  f.  12.  Some  years  after,  Lupus, 
abbot  of  Ferrieres,  wrote  to  Altsig,  abbot  in  the  church  of  York, 
to  lend  him  several  books  to  be  transcribed,  and  promised  they 
should  be  feithfully  restored.  Anna!.  Bened.  tom.  ii.  p.  684. 
Bib.  pat.  tom.  isL  Lup.  ep.  s; 

(«)  Bed.  hist.  1.  i.  c.  29.  In  the  appendix  to  Smith's  Bede,  p. 
690,  is  an  ancient  account  of  the  books  brought  into  England  by 
St  Augustine.    One  of  them>  a  MS.  of  the  gospels,  is  said  by 
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was  possessed  by  the  monastery  at  Wiertmotitlii  tbe  fruit 
of  the  labours  of  St  Betmet  Bvscop»  whoee  five  joumie^ 
to  the  continent,  and  indefatigable  exertioi^,  have  been 
gratefully  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  voiterable  Bede 
(9).  But  of  all  the  seminaries  whkh  flottri^bed  in  Eng- 
land, that' belonging  to  the  clergy  of  Yotk  appears  to 
have  epi^ed  the  most  valuable  ai^d  extensive  library ; 
and  in  die  imperfeA  catalogue  of  its  volumes^  which  AU 
coin  has,  inserted  in  his  writingSi  we  &id  the  names  of 
almost  every  Greek  and  Roman  writer,  who  had  distin* 
guished  himself  either  in  profuie  or  in  sacred  literature 
(10). 

* 

Wanley,  (p.  I5i,)  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
college  at  Cambridge^  L.  15.  Godwin  mentions  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, brought  to  England  by  Theodore,  which  was  so  beautifully 
written,  as  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  manuscript  or 
printed  copy,  (God.  de  prass.  p.  41.) 

(9)  Bed.  Vit.  abbat*  Wirem.  p.  295,  S99. 

(10)  JElbert,  archbishc^  of  York,  left  to  Alcuin  the  care  of  his 
library,  his  caras  super  omnia  gazas  (Ale.  de  pont.  et  sanct.  Ebon 
eccl.  v«  1526.)  That  writer  has  giveo  the  following  account  of 
the  books  contained  in  it ; 

niic  inveniee  vetetum  vestigia  patrum, 
Quidquid  habet  pro  se  latio  Romanus  in  orbe ; 
GrKcia  vel  quidquid  transmisit  clara  latinis; 
Hebraicus  vel  quod  populus  bibit  ore  supemo ; 

1540  Africa  lucifluo  vel  quidquid  lumine  sparsit. 

Quod  pater  Hicronymus,  quod  sensit  Uilarius,  atque 
Ambrosius  prassul,  simul  Augustinus,  et  ipse 
Sanctus  Athanasius,  quod  Orosius  edit  avitus, 
Quidquid  Gregorius  summus  docet,  et  Leo  papa : 

1^45  Basilius  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  coruscant. 
Cassiodorus  item,  Chrysostomus  atque  Joannes. 
Quidquid  et  Athelmus  docuit,  quid  Beda  magister. 
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|p  ihfi  syn?!^  of  €clttc;itiQ»  esuWislt^rf  iJf  Theodore^ 
%nd  Z4^4ou^J  projpag^ted  Uy  \x\s  disciples,  .religip^s  kupw"- 
l^g^  a;i4  moral  improvement  w«re  prooovQced  the  tWQ 
gr.e?t  olyeft?  of  «tv4y.  To  tk^  influeive  of  the  science? 
m  spfteoiiig  the  maimers,  9i>d  multiplying  the  comfort^ 
pf  sojciety^th?y,^pj>e?r  tp  havie  beei)  iadifferent  or  insep- 
$ible :  hut  they  ^de^voyred  to  ro\ise  the  ardoyr  of  theic 
pupSs,  by  promising  thejn  a  lyiore  distindt  ?iew  of  th? 
econCi^y  of  r^igioni  smd  a  moris  extensive  acquaintance 
vitb  the  works  of  the  Qrit^tor.  The  life  of  jnan,  they 
ohservedf  vas  short  '$  his  t\m^  too  jMrecious  to  be  thrown 
away  on  pursuits  ^connefted  with  his  welfare  in  a  future 
existence  (11).  Hence  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge, Th,eolo|gy  (under  that  name  were  comprised  th^ 
dogmata  of  faith,  and  the  principles  of  morality)  assumed 
the  highest  place  in  their  estimatiopi  and  the  other 
sciences  were  only  valued  a9  the  humble  h^dmaids  of 
this  $Mperlor  ajcqwrement^  Its  excellen.ce  and  utinty  are 
the  constant  theme  of  their  elo^yence :  it  was  recon^ 

Quae  Victoriiiua  BCiripf)ere>  Boetius,  atque 
Historici  vet^^,  Pompeiu8»  PJiniu8>  ipse 

1550  Acer  Ariatoteles,  rhetor  quoque  Tulliut*  ingens : 

Quid  quoque  Sedulius^  vel  quid  c^nU  ipse  JuvenciKr 
Alcuinus  et  Clemens,  Prosper,  Pauljnus,  Arator> 
Quid  FoFtunatus  vel  quid  Lactantius  eduoty 
Quae  Maro  Virgilms,  Statius,  LucaiHis,  et  auctor 

T555  Artia  grammajticse,  vel  quid  scripserc  magistri. 

Quid  Probtts  atque  Phocas,  Donatus,  Priscianusve, 
Servius,  Euticius,  Pompeiusy  Comminianus. 
Invenies  alios  perplures^ 

jilc,  de  Pont,  et  Sane.  ESor.  etel. 

(11)  See  Aldhelm's  letter  to  bis  pupil  Adilwald.    Malm.  1.  r« 
4e  pont  p*  S40i 
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ttended  to  the  attention  of  laymen  and  of  females ;  aiid 
If  the  young  student  was  exhorted  to  learn  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  the  figures  of  elocutiotti  it  vras  that  he 
might  understand  with  greater  facility  the  volumes,  that 
^oilfaild^d  this  important  science  (12).  Of  the  scholastic 
divinity,  which  so  Universally  prevailed  in  succeeding 
dges,  they  ware  ignorant  \  and  whatever  theological 
learning  they  acc^ired,  they  professed  to~  derive  from 
two  collateral  streams,  the  inspired  writings,  ana  the 
works  of  the  fathers  (13).  The  inspired  writings  they 
studied  assiduously  from  their  infancy ;  but  considering 
them  as  a  region  overspread  with  darkness,  they  heskafji^ 
to  advance  a  step  without  the  aid  of  a  guide,  and  scrupn^ 
lously  pursued  the  track  which  had  been  first  opeaed  ^ 
the  labours  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  christian  do£h>its. 
Bede  and  Alcuin,  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Sa^^u 
church,  in  expounding  the  sacred  voknxtesi  shine  prind|> 
pally  with  borrowed  fight :  they  scarcely  presume  td  ex^ 
press  a  sentiment  of  their  own*;  their  "works  are  frequent- 
ly a  chain  of  quotations  frcraa  move  anciMt  writers  y  and 

(IS)  Ibid«  Aldh.  de  virg.  p;  2d2^  ^4.  Smitft'fi  Bed.  p^  796. 
£p*  Ale.  S9|  49«  In  another  work  Alcuin  exhorts  his  disciples  td 
study,  «  propter  JDeum,  propter  puritatem  animae,  propter  verita- 
«  tern  cognoBcendam,  ctiam  et  propter  se  ipsanr,  rton  propter  hu- 
**  manam  laudtim,  vel  honores  sseculi,  vd  etiam  divitianiin  faU 
*•  lacBS  vofiiptates;**    Caii.  Ant.  lect  torn* «,  p.  506. 

(13)  Of  the  Latin  fitthers,  St  Gregory  indulges  the  mo«t  fre- 
quently in  allegorical  interpretations.  Gratitude  taught  the  Saxon» 
to  admire  and  imitate  his  writings.  They  adopted  this  mode  of 
es^lkation ;  and  as  France  and  Germany  received  from  them 
their  most  eminent  teachers,  they  introduced  it  among  the  learned 
of  those  countries,  by  whom  it  was  universally  followed  for  seve* 
sal  seiituidef#    See  FleuryV  fifth  discourse  (art.  xi.) 
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td  dbVi^^  tKe  possibility  of  errof^  they  anxiously  point 
Out  to  the  reader  every  line,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
their  own  judgment  or  imagination  (14). 

But  thoiigh  a  decided  prefer^ice  was  gi^en  t6  th£Gil<l« 
gical  knowledge,  the  other  departments  of  scienee  were 
not  neglefted.  The  number  of  ^classic  allusidns.  which 
Otcur  in  their  writings  and  private  correspondence,  de» 
monstrate  their  acquaintance  With  the  most  eminent 
Writers  of  Rome  and  Greece  j  and  we  are  assured,  thaft 
mslny  among  them  could  speak  the  languages  of  these 
two  countries,  with  no  less  fluency  than  their  -  native 
tongue  (15).  But  experience  has  shewn,  that  nations 
only  acquire  a  taste  for  elegant  literature  by  the  progres- 
sive improvements  of  succeeding  generations.  Though 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  fire- 
*^Uently  conversed  with  the  great  geniuses  of  antiquity, 
they  caught  fex^  sparks  of  the  fire,  wUch  still  lives  m 
their  immortal  writings.  Their  attempts  at  composition 
are,  '^vith  some  exceptions,  languid  and  mcorrefl: ;  ex- 
pressed in  barbarous  language,  and  dbfigured  by  low  or 
turgid  metaphors.  They  studied,  indeed,  the  laws  of 
poetry  and  riietoric  ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent poetic  feet  and  their  various  combinations,  with 
the  lessons  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  their  tropes  and 
jBgures :  but,  unassisted  by  the  taste  of  a  judicious  mas- 
ter, they  expended  their  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  unna^ 

(14)  See  Ale.  prflcf.  m  Evan.  Joan.  MaSillon's  euloghini  of  Bedtf 
(Smith's  Bede,  p.  798.)  Bed.  epis.  ad  Accam.  torn.  v.  coh  2,  177. 
On  the  different  versions  of  the  scriptures  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  see  note  (R). 

(15)  Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  ^.    On  thehr  pfonnnciatiot)  of  Greek|L 
^ote  (S). 
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tnral  oraameiits,  ^irfiile  real  elegance  was  entirely  oeg^ 
leAed(16)»  To  have  con^ressed  tb^^ir  km^piage^  hov? 
ever  mean  or  inporre^l^  -within  the  i:oix^»ass  of  le;gitimate 
metre,  appears  to  have  been  the  h^^sjt  praisef  to  which 
mmj  of  t^ir  X^atin^jpoets  aspired.  Even  the  coiqposi* 
fionsof  Bfde  are  disigraced  by  this  common  defeat  i  and 
can  be  ccfmidered  as  little  better  than  single  prose^  di- 
vided into  hexameter  verse*  But  an  h<moiirable  excep- 
tion must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  Alcuin,  in  whose 
poetic  efiusioBS  are  passages,  whi^  may  be  read  with 
yfeasfure }  and  of  St  Aldhelm,  who  assumed  a  more  lofty 
and  a  more  animated  tone  than  any  of  his  countfy3Pen. 
His  diction  is  dften  pompous  $  his  imagery  .eleva|;i0idf  ^ 
from  the  wild  exuberance  of  hb  fancyi  now  and  then 
iQoay  be  colled  a  flower  of  exquisite  fragrance  (17)»  B^t 
all  of  ^oa  appear  to  have  considered  difficulty  of  cpmr 
jpositicHi  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  absence  of  every 
e^Lcellence :  and  the  laborions  trifles^  the  stultus  labor 
ioeptiarum,  which  4^ir)ng  the  decline  pf  taste  ei^ercised 
the  ingenuity  of  the.Q^ee):  aii4  lf^T^?itei|it*'^'^^  ^^' 
ously  cultivated  aod  improved  by  H^b«  m^^^  teminent  of 
the  Saxon  scholars.  lA  their  vnttlcs  fve^sivH  with  atros- 
ficsy  €oaq>o8ed  of  the  initial  and  final  letters'  of  each 
Uncj  to  be  read  sometimes  in  a  descending,  and  some- 

(16)  Read  St  Aldbelm^  description  of  hi»  studies.  Poetics 
teptense  divisionis  disciplina^  hoc  e^,  acephalos,  procilos  cum 
€aBteris  q^a^|l(^  y^rj^tur;  >qui  versus  mpnoschemi,  qui  peniasche* 
miy  qui  decascheipi  certa  pedum  meosura  terminantur^  et  qua 
ratione  catalectiq^  et  brad^^catalectici,  et  hypevcatalectici  versus 
colligantur.    Maln^depont.  p.  S4I.  , 

(n)  See  his  pocvi^  Bk»  laude  wrginum«    Bib^p^it*.  torn*  xliL 
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tbMt  in  M  ascciidiiig  direQioii  (18) :  with  couplets  m 
wluth  the  first  half  of  tht  hexameter,  constantly  forms 
thff  second  half  of  the  pentameter  Terse  (19) ;  and  with 
poems  in  whkh  the  natural  dtfflcnlty  of  the  metre  is  en* 
dwsodi  bf  thd  addition  of  middle  and  final  rhimes  (SO). 

(18)  Sfe  8t  Aknielm  De  kude  virgin.  |^  S«  iSnigmata,  p.  is* 
St  BonifiKe's  letters^  p*  d.  I  shall  suljoln  a  double  acrostic  by 
St  Aldhelm : 

^<  Arbitery  cthereo  Jupiter  qui  rogmine  sceptrA 
**  tiUcifluumque  Simul  coeli  regale  tribunaL 
**  Biq[)onis9  mtxlerans  ztemts  legibus  illuD» 
*    ^  Horrida  nam  muletans  torsisti  membra  BebemotH 
'-      4*  %alta  quondam  nieret  dum  biridun  ardC* 

>  '<  Ximpida  dictanti  metrorum  carmina  pnesuL 
,,    '  <<  Munera  tiunc  largire :  r^dls  quo  pandei^  reruM 
^  ^/'  Versibus  senigmata  queam  clandestina  fatUy 
^  Si  deu8  indignis  ^ua  gratis  dona  rependlS*  &c/^ 

p.  «i. 

(19)  Bede's  hymn  on  St  ^dil^hryda  is  of  this  description*  It 
begins  thus, 

'<  Alme  Deus  Trinitast  qust  saecula  cuncta  gubernaSf 
<*  Adnuejam  c<£ptis»  almeDeus  Trinitas. 

**  Bella  Maro>reaonet»  nos  pacts  dona  43anamus9 
<<  Munera  nos  Chri^  bella  Maro  re8onet»  SLf^'* 

Bid.  hist*  /.  IV.  r.  SO. 

(30)  In  the  poems  of  Bedt  and  Aleuin  occur  many  verses  with 
double  rhimes.  I  shall  subjoin  an  example,  a  riddle  by  St  Aid- 
hehn.  * 

"  LEB18. 
<<  Horridai  curva,  rapax»  patulis  fabricata  inetallisy 
«  Pendeoy  nee  ooelum  tangens,  terramve  profundam  i 
*^  IgnibUs  ardesoenSf  necnon  et  furgite  fbvens, 
**  Sic  vario  geminas  patior  discrimlne  pujgnas^ 
**  Dutt  \ffmvpkm  latices  tolero,  flammasqoe  ieroceib" 

Bik.  Pat.  90^  8,  p.  28. 
X  3 
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Sometimes,  however,  they  ventured  to  emancipate  them-* 
selves  from  the  shackles  of  their  Roman  niasters:  the 
measure  of  their  verse  was  determined  by  a  certain 
number  of  syllables ;  and  their  ears  were  sattsfied  with 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  alliteration,  and  the  constant 
jingle  of  rhime  (21). 

In  ihe  pursuit  of  eloquence,  as  of  poetry,  the  Saxon 
students  frequently  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  a  vitiated  taste.  Desirods  to  surprise  and  astonish, 
they  transferred  to  their  Latin  prose  all  the  gorgeous 
apparatus  of  their  vernacular  poetry.  In  their  more  la- 
boured compositions,  splendour  is  substituted  for  ele- 
gance ;  a  profusion  of  extravagant  metaj^ors  bewildei;s 
the  ondeprstanding  of  the  reader )  and  as  if  the  Latin 

I 

(21)  Of  this  ipecies  of  compositipn,  several  exaniples  may  be 
found  among  the  letters  of  St  Bonifacey  p.  3)  44,  75,  84.  Each 
verse  consists  of  ei^ht  syllables ;  but  the  alHtemtion  is  generally 
better  supported  in  the  first,  than  in  the  second  line  of  the  couplet. 
The  following  specimen  is  t^ken  from  a  poem  composed  by  a 
4i8ciple  of  St  Boniface,  In  honour  of  St  Aldhehn: 

"  Summo  satore  sc^olis       ' 

**  Satus  fuisti  nobilis,  -  ' 

"  Genefosa  pregenitus 

."  Genetrice  expeditu^ 

><  Statura  ^>ectabyi8, 

^  Statu  et  forma  agBis. 

!*  Cfiput  candescens  crinibus 

<*  Cingunt  ci^>llU  nitidis : 

**  Lucent  sub  ft  onte  lumina 

^<  Lati  €«u  per  cuhnina  \ 

**  Coeli  candescunt  calida 

/^  Clari  fUl^oris  -sidera* 

£p.  Si  Eonif.  p.  91, 
I9»  t^?  y^W^WlvpWtry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  see  note  (T), 
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tongue  possessed  not  sufficient  beauties^  their  langutge 
is  iconsitantly  bespangled  with  expressions  from  the 
Greek.  But  to  write  in  this  manner^  demanded  leisure 
and  application  :  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  long 
compositionSf  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  language 
more  simple  ;md  intelligible*  B^de,  though  he  admired 
^29)9  did  not  attempt  this  inflated  stile ;  and  his  exam- 
ple W¥  followed  by  the^ood  $ens,e  of  Alcuin :  but  Aid- 
h^lnx  surpassed  all  .his  competitors,  tliou^  from  the  let^ 
t^rs  pf  St  Boniface  we  may  infer  there  w^re  many  willing 
tfi  diq^te  with  him  the  palm  of  excellence  (23), 

(22)  Speaking  pf  St  Aldhelm's  chas-acter  as  a  writer,  he  calls 
him  sermone  nitidus  (1.  v.  c.  18);  which  JElfred  has  properly 
translated  on  poyiT)um  hhitroji  -3  fcinentie.  a  glowing  and  splendid 
writer,  p.  636. 

(ds)  As  a  specimen  of  Aldhchx^s  stile,  I  shall  subjoin  the  foU 
iowiog  passage -from  hit  letter  to  the  monks  of  St.  WUfHd,  in 
^ich  hjft  caUi  their  attention  to  the  reqpect  which  kees  pay  to 
their  i^ng*  ^  Perpesdite  qineso,  quomodo  exinoina  apum, 
•"  calesceite  coslitm  caumate,  ex  alveariis  nectare  fragrantibns 
<<  certatim  emergant*  et  eaoom  autote  Unquente  bnunalta  man- 
f<  siomun  Tc;ceptacula^  densanim  cavemarum  cohortee*  rapido 
^  volatu  ad  oethera  glomerante^  exccptis  duntixat  anttquamm 
f'  sedium  servatricibus  ad  iNrc^figatioiiem  ^iturae  sobolis  relictis, 
<<  inquam  mirabilius  dictu,  rex  earum  spissis  sodahum  agmi^ 
ff  nlbus  vallatusy  cum  hyberaa  eastra  gregatim  egreditur,  et 
'<  cara  stipitum  robora  rtmatur,  si  puWerulenta  sabulonis  asperv 
**  gine  pracpeditus,  seu  repentinia  imbribus  cataracta  Olympi 
**  guttatim  rorantibus  retardatus  fiierit,  et  ad  gratam  cratem 
**  sedemque  pristinam  revertatur»  omnls  protinus  exercitus  con* 
**  sueta  vestibuU  pemimpens,  prisca  oejlarum  claustra  gratula*- 
•«  bundus  ingreditur."  Gale,  p»  340.  In  a  smilar  stile  his  dis- 
ciple  JEdilwald  describes  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
fromhim»  and  then  proceeds  thus.  "  Quibus  ad  integrum  ex- 
^  uberantit  ipgenii  epulis  ambronlbus   siticulosae  intelligently 
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I^om  the  study  of  the  iaiigtra^es,'  tlur  Sax6n  #ac$  eoti* 
du^ed  to  that  of  pbilbsdpfhy,  after  having  ic^\t^  the 
prelindnary  and  net^s^afy  sd^ttce^  6f  Idj^k  ^d  nntribeW 
(24).  His  acquaintance  with  the  fofraei*,  he  was  ad- 
vised  to  derive  frdnk  the  wrhi&gs  df  Aristotle  wd  \Ai 
disciples.  The  precepts  of  that  acute  phllosophei*  Wef^ 
studied  with  avidity :  th^  Wert  thought  to  ittpaH  the 
power  of  discovering  troth  and  dete£Bng  falsehood  $  and 
the  young  logician  w^  initiated  iii  the  an  of  dlsputatiori 
by  committing  to  tti^mofy  the  categorizes,  the  laws  oif 
syllogisms^  the  dofbine  of  inventions,  and  the  snbdeties 
of  the  periermenix  (25).  The  science  of  numbeiS' 
equaUed  that  of  logic  in  importancei  and  surpass£td  iC:i^' 

**  ^ueibus  avide  absumptis,  meam  adhuc  pallentem  hebetu^n^s 
f'  maciem  lar^ssima  blandse  sponsionis  epimenia  stffluenter  reftfl 
f^  tiWaii  poliibitstotf  omni  me  detideratae  lectionis  kstruiiiemo^' 
<<  qUo  polisslfibikii  itiese  mc^odritatis  indUstYiaih  isaik  iithiamtetik 
><  aguovcrat,  libenter  e^ocendo  iitbiicM.''  St  Bonif.  €p»  p.  7e. 
To  tiie«e  naf  h^  added  an  auffiple  from  St  Bonf£aice.  dfteakinj^ 
of  nriseiVt  he  says ;  <<  Hac  de  re  unlvefsi  aurllegi.  ambrones  ap6w 
^<  ton  frammitofi  agios  fru^tratie  afiticti  itrser^ire  ej^abHs,'  et 
>^  frtgiUa  areharum  incaKum  ceu  flatum  tenuM'  sive  puhrerem 
'^  cap^flfitia  tetendiste  retla  dignoscuntur :  quia  kata  PsalMistamt 
^'  Thetautimimti  et  ipiomnt  ad  emgrtgentUlUf  et  dum  eitactrix  inf 
**  <vifi  Plutotusy  mors  videlicett  cnientatis  cnidetiter  hifVendenj 
.«  deotigb^  ia  limine  lat^t,  ti^  tre^ebundiy  &t»"  (£p»  Botiif, 
P-  2.) 

(24)  According  \A  Alcuin,  a  course  of  libertil  education  should 
vcomprize  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
^strology>  Ale.  GraiUi  apud  Ccinls.  torn.  ij.  par.  i.  p.  508.  t% 
Aldhelm  adds  the  study  pf  logid.    pe  Uud.  vir.  p.  3^  1. 

(25)  Id*  ibidr  Ale*  de  pont  £b<»r.  v.  1550.  Ingulf,  f.  513* 
Alcuin's  treatise  on  logic  is  divided  into  five  parts,  Isagogae^ 
^ategqriac,  Syllc^igmi,  Topica,  and  Periermeni^..    Canis.  ibi4# 
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difficulty  6fi<Wifttn^nt.  *  Tftfe  tfrfebrat^d  St  AMKrfm, 
tftottghth^  sititicfes'  of  His  fcatmt!t  dttetttpts  had  tangtit 
Khn  to^onceite  a  famdui'akte  n6tidii  6!  hii  abfliti^i,  i^ 
iJVer^hrfmetf  with  tmex)pe£ted  diffietritfes,  when  he  fif  ^ 
^Sp^i  hittwtff  to  the  different  comMriatiom  of  tram- 
bef^';  dnd  laiHeHted  in  fo^iblc  Mgttage  his  SAi^poim- 
rtittit  dnd  d^spdndeilcjr  (3({).  Tftie  i-^d^r,  perhaps,  witt 
be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  ptiiHlatiltoJty  of  the  monk  i 
btit  let  hitii  pats6  to  refie^  Oki  the  matiy  dbadvlantaged, 
dgaln^  i^lcfa^  oUr  antestbfS  werfe  cOntd^ttliled  to  struggle. 
l?he  Arabk  figures,  trhlch  the  Christiatts  received  'from 
tke^Mohatntn^dam  Of  Sjpaltt,  about  thd  dme  of  th6 

t6nth  c€»itiury)  have  so  facilitated  the  acqtdihioti  of  this 

science,  as  to  render  it  fatnlHar  even  to  children ;  but 

...  *  ■. 

the  Saxons  were  ignorant  of.  so  valuable  an  iuxprove^ 
mem>  aud  every' as^lthmeticai  operatioh  was  performed 
with  the  aid  of'thii  s^ven  Roman  letters  C,  D,  I,  L,  BT, 
V,  i  (2T).  'With  thfehi,  ita  tht  solution  of  long  and 
tedious  probkm^,  it>^s  aliuost  Impossible  to-  form  th^ 
iiecessary  comblpatJons ;  aud  fre<juttitly  the  embarrassed 
^dculator,  instead  of  employhig  nnmerieai  signs,  was 
compelled  ttcy  write  at  length  the  tmmbers  which  he 
wished  to  employ.  But  tf  he  descended  to  the  fraftions 
of  ifitegers,  hJs  diftcuWes  were  multiplied;  aiid  ttfe 
be^t  expedient  \i^hith  human  lugefiuity  had  hitherto  de*. 
vised)  was  to  conceive  every  species  of  quantity  divisible 

(^6]fTSntfle  suppataticmis  imtninehs  desperatid  (fott*  fnetitis 
opproilit*  See  AldMhnH  letter  to  Hedda  (Malm*  p.  8»9>  He 
war^  fit  lasl  6o  fofttoatt  lis  ie  imSter  etery  difficulty «  and  ubder- 
«tand  eV«Q  Hie  rules  of  ^Mfctions^  eakiill  siipf>utatioilet>  quas 
partes  numeri  appellaril  ^ibid). 

(27)  Bed^oper.  Bas.  anno  1563.  torn,  i*  col.  115. 
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ioto  twdve  equal  part^i  th^  differeint  copahiiiatiezis  ^ 
which  wjere  called  hj,  the  $aa|e.  names^  and  computed  ia 
the  same  manner  as  jthe  uncial  divisions  of  the  Roman 
As  (28).  The  inconvenience  of  these  „  njiethods  iiras 
severely  felt  by  the  learned ;  and  an in^equ^teremedy 
was  provided  by  the  adoption  of  a  Sixties  of  mamial 
arithmetic^  in  which,  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  the  different  operations  w^re  .more 
readily  performed.  Meanly. as  we  may  be.  inclined  to 
estimate  the  services  of  this  auxiliary,  it.d^aejrved  and 
obt^ned  the  (Mraise  of  utihty  from  the  yeneraUe  Bede, 
wha  cpn^e^ended  (P  e^pl;^n  iu  nj^tjiure  for  the  l»e  pf 
I]j3  countrymen  (29).  ... 

When  the  perseverance  of  the  student  had  conquered 
^e  difficulties  of  this  science,  \q  ventured  to  apply  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  The  guides,  whom  he 
was  principally  advised  to  follow,  were  Aristotle  and 
Pliny ;  and  ^o  the  knowledge  whiph  he  derived  from 
their  writings,  was  added  the  partial  information,  that 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers*  Among  the.  philosophical  treatises  ascribed  to 
Bede,  there  are  t^o^.  cpmm^ted  by  Bridfertb,  the 
lesumed  monk,  of  Ram^eyi  which  are  undoubtedly  genu- 
ine, and  from  which  may  be  formed  a  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  proficiency  of  our  ancestors,  ip  astronomical 

(28)  Ibid.  col.  147. 

(29)  See  Bede's  treatise  de  indigitatiose  (torn.  i.  col.  165).  The 
sumbers  froAi  i  to  lOO  were  expressed  by  the  fingers  of  tlra  left 
hand :  from  lOO  to  lo,ooo  by  those  of  the  rig^ :  fixun  lO^QOO  to 
100,000  by  varying  the  podtion  of  the  left.;  and  from  100,000 19 
1 ,000,000  by  varying  that  of  the  right  hand.    . 
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2sid  {dkf$ical  knowledge  (SO).  ;  Hie  reader  will  noit^  per- 
fas^y  }^  displeased^  if  I  devQte  a  few  pistes  to  this  cu« 
nous  subjeA* 

The  origiii  of  the  v^t^  unljrerse  had  perpljs^xed  aod 
confouoded  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  \  at  each  ^  step 
t)iey  sunk  deeper  into  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  absurdi-> 
tj'j  and  the  eternal  xhaos  of  the  Stoics,  the  shapeless 
xpatter  of  Aristotle,  and  the  self-existent  atoms  of  De-* 
Qiocritus,  while  they  amm^d  their  imagination^  cpu^ 
onlyjEitigue  and  irritate  their  reason.  But  the  Saxon 
student  was  guided  by  az|  unerring  light }  and  in  the 
inspired  narrative  of  Moses,  he  beheld,  without  the 
danger  of  deception,  the  whote.  visible  world  start  into 
existc^ice  Tit  the  command  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  Of. 
the  so^iptural  cosmogdhy,  his  religion  forbade  him  to 
doubt :  but,  in  explaining  the  component  parts  of  sepsip 
1;^  obje£h,  he  was  at  liberty. to  indulge  in  speculation^ 
With  the  Ionic  ?chopl^  Bede  admitted  the  four  ele- 
ments; pf  fire,  from  which  thi?  heavenly  bodies  derive 
their  light ;  of  ^ir,  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of 
animal  existen<% ;  of  water,  ^^hich  surrounds,  pervades, 
*  and  binds  togetb^  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell ;  and 
of  the  earth  itself,  which  is  accurately  suspei^ded  in  the 
centre,  and  equa&y  poised  on  all  sides  by  the  pressure 
..of  the  revolving  universe.  To  the  difierent  combina- 
tions of  th^se  elements,  with  the  additional  aid  of  thp 

.;^  l$Q)  De  nattira  reruon,  tont^.  ii.,pi  u  Be  temporum  ratione, 
tom^ii.  p.  49.  Theie  treatises  are  ackmotwledged  by  Bede  him- 
self, attiieendof  httec^esiastkal  history,  (1.  v.:  c^  ^y  hdam^ 
highly  admived  the  pfomoftenlaries  of  Brid^i$hj  v«luti  ^nriduf 
helluototum  profiecio  dey(»'ayl  X^el*  con^prient.  de- scrfp..  Bnt» 
«lit.  HaU,  p.  nj.     '  ,  .        .  , 
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fdur  pritharjr  qnafities  dF  heat  ind  t6lS,  tatAittart  and 
dryties^>  he  attributed  the  varidiA  properties^  df  bodtety 
and  the  exhaustless  fecundity  of  nature  (SI). 

Pythagoras  had  tau^t,  though  the  cotiduridn  w^  de- 
duced, not  from  the  observatioti  of  the  phenomena,  but 
£f6m  the  principles  of  a  ftnclfui  atid  ei^roneou^  theory, 
that  the  centre  of  the  world  was  occupied  by  the  sun, 
round  which  the  celestiat  spheres  performed  their  revo* 
lutions  (52)*  But  the  truth  of  his  o^Mnion  was  tod  repug- 
liant  to  the  daity  ithision^  of  the  senses,  to  obtain  otdit  $ 
and  the  majority  of  f>hiIosophers,  for  many  centuries, 
adopted  that  arrangement  d  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
forms  the  basi^  of  the  Ptolemean  system.  From  them  if 
Was  received  by  the  christians,  and  adjusted  with  a  fieW^ 
modifications,  td  their  religious  opinions.  According  to^ 
B^ede,  the  terrestial  atmosphere  is  immediately  surround- 
ed by  the  orbits  of  the  seven  planets,  and  the  firmament 
of  the  fixed  stars :  on  the  firmament  repose  the  waters 
mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  (39) :  and  these  are 

(51)  Bed.  de  nat.  rer.  c.  l-»-4. 

(82)  Ac^rding  to  the  mysteries  of  his  numerical  systti^^  It  was. 
necessary  that  the  fiery  globe  of  unity  should  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  elements.  See  Arist.  torn.  i.  p.  363.  Laert.  1.  viii. 
85. 

(33)  See  Genesis  (c.  i.  v.  67)  <*  How,*'  exclaims  Bridferth  of 
Ramsey,  the  commentator  of  Bede's  philosophfcal  Works,  **  cait 
*'  the  waters  rest  on  the  finnament  without  falling  to  the  earth  ? 
f »  I  kndw  tioC,''  he  replies^  **  but  the  aufhority  of  t\^  scr^tmes 
«<  must  stfenee  the  dbjisdilm^  ai  reason''  (Qlos.  in  c  ¥iii.  p.  9> 
^Tht  ancient  authdr  of  the  c^lements  of  phHosopfay,  pubished  un« 
der  the  Mm^  ctf  Bede,  is  justfy  dMsa^tfted^wtlh  this  answer,  and 
explains  tfle  passage  in  Genesis,  of  the  watersy  which  we  iM^xuated 
by  evaporation  from  the  ocean,  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
(de  elem.  L  ti.  p.  S20.) 
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agaia  encircled  by  the  bighefit  and  etherial  bcavcini  des- 
tined for  the  residence  of  U^e  angelic  spirits.  From  the 
dHHmsd  n^otion  pf  th^  st^rs^  wbich  describe  concentric 
circlet  of  a  smaUer  diameter  us  they  approach  toward^ 
the  nprth^  he  infers^  that  this  iounense  system  daily  re- 
vohr^s  with  i^naai^f  rapidity  round  the  earths  on  an  itmr 
jginary  axis,  of  which  the  two  extremities  are  called  the 
nprthem  and  southenn  poles  (Sd*). 

In  the  present  advanced  st^  of  astronomical  know- 
le4ge»  we  are  ten:^pted  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  Grecian 
{diilosaphery  whp  cpnceived  the  stars  to  be  so  many  coo- 
Cj^ve  mirrorsi  fixed  in  the  firmain>ent  to  coUj^  the  igne*- 
oflfs^rticles  which  are  sp^pred  through  the  heavens, 
ai^^tpriefleA  them  to  the  e^h  (S5).  From  the  asser- 
tj^of  Bedcit  that  they  borvow  their  brilliancy  from  the 
sun*  we  mij^t  natm^ly  infer  that  he  had  adopted  the 
opinion  of  £piciir4)s :  but  his  commentatpr,  the  monk  of 
B.amseyt  iBform9  us»  that  he  cpns^ered  them  as  bodies 
of  Qx^p  whkh  emitted  a  light  too  feeble  to  affeA  the  or* 
^gsms  of  vision,  except  when  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
denser  rays  of  the  smi.  That  they  were  not  extinguish- 
ed in  the  morning,  ^d  rekindled  each  evening,  as  had 
been  taught  by  Xenophanes,  was  proved  by  their  appear- 
ance during  the  obscurity  ^f  a  solar  eclxpe  :  and  of  their 
infli^ence  on  the  atmosphere  no  one  could  remain  igno^ 
r^mt,  whoJbiad  remarked  the  stomns  tjhat  anmially  attend 
the  4>eliac  rising  of  Ar^hnrus  and  Orion,  and  had  felt  the 
he^with  which  the  dpg-star  scorches  the  earth  (S6). 

The  twofold  and  opposite  motions,  which  seem  to  ani* 

(34)  Bed,  de  nat.  ler.  c.  v^— ^i. 

(S5)  This  waa  one  of  the  opinions  of  Epicurus.    J^ert.  l-  x.  ^ l, 
(36)  Bed.  de.  nat  ren  c»  xi« 


•       •  • 

mate  the  planets,  could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  aii 
attentive  observer :  but  saitis&^torily  to  account  fot 
them,  as  loiig  as  the  eaith  was  supposed  immoveable, 
baffled  all  the  effof ts  of  human  ingenuity.  The  Saxons 
justly  considered  the  natural  dire£tioD  of  thehr  orbits  to 
lie  from  virest  to  east  j  but  (Conceived  that  their  progress 
was  constantly  opposed  by  the  more  poWerftil  rotation  ctf 
the  fixed  stars,  which  coibpelled  them  daily  ttf  I'evolve 
I'ound  the  earth,  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  their  ex- 
planation of  the  othet^  phenomena,  they  were  equally  un- 
fortunate. The  ingenious  invention  of  epicycles  was  un- 
known, or  fejefted  by  them ;  and  they  ascribed  most  of 
the  inequalities  observed  in  the  planetary  motions  to  the 
more  or  less  oblique  aAion  of  the  solar  rayS,  by  which 
they  were  sometimes  accelerated,  sometimes  retarded, 
and  sometimes  entirely  suspended.  Yet  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  important  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent  motion.  Though  they  conceived  the  planetary 
orbits  to  be  circular,  they  had  learnt  from  Pliny  that  each 
possessed  a  different  centre;  and  thence  infert-ed,  thsjt 
in  the  perigeum  their  velocity  must  be  apparently  en- 
creased,  in  the  apogeum  apparently  diminished  (S7). 

Among  the  planets,  the  first  place  was  justly  given  to 
the  sun,  the  gi'ea't  sOui'ce  of  light  and  heat-  They  de- 
$ci*ibed  this  luminary  as  a  globular  mass  of  fiei'y  particljes, 
preserved  in  a  state  of  ignition  by  perpetual  rotation, 
riad  it  been  fixed,.,  says  Bede,  like  the  stars  iii  the  fir- 
mament, the  equatorial  portion  of^  the  earth  Would  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  intensity  of  its  rays.  But 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  wisely  ordained,  that  it 
should  daily  and  annually  travel  round  the  earth ;  and 

(37)  Ibid.  c.  xii.  xiv^ 


tltxxt  produce  the  succession  of  die  ni^t  and  day,  th^ 
vicissitudes  of  tke  "seasons,  and  the  divisions  of  time^ 
Its  daily  revohition  is  completed  between  midnight  and 
midnight :  and  is  usually  divided  imo  twenfy-fbur  hours^ 
each  of  which  admits  of  four  dtJFerenit  sub-*dtvisions,  into 
four  points,  (five  in  lunar  computations)  ten  'minutes^ 
fifteen  parts  or  degrees,  and  forty  moments.  Its  annusdf 
revohition  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
it  divides  into  two  equal  parts,  forms  the  solar  year; 
and  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days  (98). 
As  it  recedes  towards  the  brumal  solstice,  its  rays,  in  the 
thoming  and  evening,  are  intercept^  by  the  convexity 
of  the  equator,  and  their  absence  prolongs  the  duration 
of  *d<rkness,  and  favours  the  cold  of  winter :  but  in  pro« 
pbrtion  as  it  returns  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  tb^ 
days  gradually  lengthen,  and  nature  seems  reanimated 
by  the  constant  accumulation  of  heat  (39).  But  here  a 
rational  doubt  will  occur.  If  the  rays^  which  daily 
warm  and  illuminate  the  earth,  be  emitted  horn  the  sun> 
is  there  no  reason  to  fear,  that  after  a  certain  period^ 
the  powers  of  that  luminary  may  be  totally  exhausted  ? 
Bede  readily  answered,  that  its  losses  were  quickly  re- 

(38)  Bed.  op.  torn.  ir.  p.  S^,  53,  S09v 

(39)  Ibid.  p.  105,  isi,  125.  As  Bede  has  been  cerisured  by 
Feller  (Diet,  hist  art.  Virgile)  for  asserting  the  earth  to  be  flat,  I 
may  be  aHowed  to  transcribe  a  passage,  which  evidently  shews 
this  learned  monk  t«  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
figure  of  our  globe.  **  Orbem  terrse  dicimufiy  non  quod  absolute 
M  orbis  8tt  forma  in  tanta  montium  camporumque  disparilitate,  sed* 
^  cuju«am(dexu8,  si  cuncta lineanim  comprehendantur  ambitu, 
**  figuram  absoluti  orbis  efficiat."  De  nat.  rer.  c.  44.  p.  43.  De 
temp.  rat.  p.  1S5.  JheVork,  to  which  Feller  refers,  h  not  amonf 
the  writings  of  Bede. 
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ps^red  firpqi  ihe  im^a^ecoMS  ^^d^^on^  x>f  the  oice9%  situ^ 
ate4  vnd^  the  tpirid  ton^  (4)0),  Tq  fee4  ttie  aim  leritb 
Air^^r,  is  an  idea  vrliicb  vUl  prpbs^Ujr  ^^ppf^r  ludicrpu» 
1;q  tHe  r^afl«r :  bijit  it  orig^iated  from;  (tbe  tenets  of 
Tb^^es,  ^Ue  psu«f^  of  the  ikedat^  pbilosopKy  $  aft4  I^d 
beeci  cio^secrfitcd  by  the  geioera)  adaption  <»f  bi»  j»i€c^^ 

always  c;41«d  tbe  ?ttemion  of  tbe  l^a^rmid  to  thj^  pb^Q(v 
iinena  of  that  planet.  Reispeifting  its  ^lagi^tttdet  the 
Sasions  £bUowed  two  oppo^te  opinions.  $Qmej  iin  the 
smthority  of  P4iny»  maintained  that  it  was  b^^ger^  ofhssx^^ 
wi^  greater  truth  conceived  that  it  w^s  $Q\aUeT»  tiban 
tbeie^urtb^^S).  Its  pbiises.  th^  justly  ascribed  to  the 
fmv  yaryi^  posi^ioii  pf  the  iUnmnat^  .dis]^  (43) ;  not 
HWe  tb^y  ^gjoorja^t  that  its  orbit  was  awbieift  to  spyeral 
|knpn]k9li(a%  which  defied  the  pceci^sion  of  ,the  inost  e:staA 
qdci|l%tpr  ;(^4).  Bede  eiylains  WM;h  sn^ffip^t  accuracy 
the  copses  of  t^  soi^  7^^  luuar  ^dijiises^  ^nd  oi»wf^ 
^t  tihei^  reqiurence  at  eaob  cqpjun^Hon  and  joppo^utiooi 
is  p^^rented  by  tbt  oWi^uily  ^  tb^  woon^  whit  (45). 

That  curiosity,  wbA?h  pronpjpts  .^s  tp  seacfh  mtP  thf 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  the  ancient  notion  that  the  hea- 
Tenly  bodies  were  animated  by  ppr^ioi^  of  tjhe  divme 
^pint,   gave  birth  to  the  pretctpded  sciepc^  of  judicial 

(40)  Bed.  de  nat.  rer.  c.  19,  p.  26.. 

(41 )  Arist.  met.  ]..  i.  c.  3»    Cic.  de  nat.  I^eoc-  \p'u^  i^* 

(42)  Bed.  de  rat.  tern.  p.  111.    Bridlbrth's  comments,^  p*  ^12) 

113. 

(43)  De  nat.  rer.  c.  20>  p.  26.    I>t  rat.  temp.  c.  28,p.  107. 

(44)^  Ibid.  C.  39,  p.  H3. 

(45)  De  nat.  rer.  c.^22,  23.  p.  28,  29^^    I^  teA.  i?5it.  c.  6.  p.  63* 
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aitrol^y.  Tht  infiuenct  of  the  sun  and  mooni  on  the 
v^etable.  produAions  of  the  earthy  was  universally  ac- 
knowlet^ed  t  and  the  accidental  coincidence  of  certain 
extraordinary  events  with  particular  configurations  of  the 
phneta^  encouraged  tl)e  belief^  that  they  were  conscious 
of  future  evettts>  and  regulated  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
By  the  pagan  philosophers  the  astrcdogical  art  was  eager- 
ly studied  and  practised :  and  from  them  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  professors  of  Christianity.  The  Saxon 
Aldhelm  inform  us^  that  he  learnt  the  difficult  compu- 
tation of  horoscopes  in  the  school  of  the  Abbot  Adrian ; 
and  Bede>  though  he  pronounces  the  study  to  be  false 
and  pernicious^  sufficiently  discovers  his  acquaintance 
with  it  in  different  parts  of  his  works  (46).  But  caku* 
lattons  of  a  more  useful  description  generally  occupied 
die  leisure  of  literary  men.  From  the  letters  of  Alcuin 
it  appears^  that  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  calculating  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  predi£t* 
ing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  and  Bede  in 
his  treatise  de  ratione  temporum,  accurately  explains 
the  rules  for  computing  the  age  of  the  moon,  its  longi- 
tude, the  hours  at  w^ch  it  rises  and  sets,  and  the  dura- 
tioil  of  its  daily  appearance  above  the  horizon.  To  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  numbers,  this  learned  monk  composed  ubles, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  modern  ephemerides  ^  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  other  philosophers,  who 


(46)  Malm,  de  pent.  1.  v.  p.  339.  It  is  possible,  that  by  .horo- 
scope in  this  passage,  St  Aldhelm  may  mean  a  species  of  dial 
formerly  known  by  that  name.  (See  Bede  de  temp.  p.  121).  But 
there  are  many  other  passages,  which  prove  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  astrology.  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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were  accustomed  to  inspe£^  and  revise  their  rmptS&v^ 
ealculations.  At  the  same  time  they  were  careful  to  de- 
serve the  heavens,  and  6uthfidly  recorded  every  new 
and  unexpected  appearance  {4?7). 

From  their  insular  situation,  th^  Saxons  coulld  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  tides :  and 
Bede  seems  to  have  8i|spe£bed  the  existence  of  thai  cause, 
the  di^icovery  of  which  has  conbibuted  to  immortalize 
Ae  name  of  Newton^  The  ebb  and  flow,  he  observes, 
so  accurately  correspond  ^th  the  motions  of  the  moon^ 
that  he  is  tempted  to  believe  the  waters  are  s^tra£led  to*- 
wards  that  pUnet  by  some  invirible  influenee,  and  after  a 
certain  time,  are  permitted  to  revert  to  their  former  si« 
tuation  (4'8).  He  does  not,  however,  venture  to  q)ecu- 
late  on  the  nature  of  this  attraction,  but  confines  himself 
to  the  following  enumeration  of  the  particulars,  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  m6on  and  of  the  ocean  appear  to  coin* 
cide.  As  the  moon  daily  recedes  twelve  degrees  from 
the  sun,  so  on  an  average  the  tides  are  daily  retarded 
four  points  (eight  and  forty  minutes)  in  their  approach 
to  the  shore.  Some  days  l>efore  the  conjunCHon  and  op-* 
position,  they  begin  to  increase :  ai^  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth^  fi*om  the  twentieth  ^o  the  twejity  seventh  day, 
they  continually  diminish.  But  the  gra'datioi^  of  increase 
and  decrease  are  not  perfectly  regulajr,  and  these  anoma- 

(47)  See  Be4e  4e  ratiqne  tempprum  (c.  15,  23,  p.  95 — 107), 
and  th^  letters  of  Alcuin  (Ant.  lect.  Can.  torn.  ii.  p.  394,  et  seq.}. 
From  them  we  learn  that  Mars  disappeared  Irom  July  709  to 
June  710.    (ftid.  p.  401,  and  note), 

(48)  Tanquam  lunae  quibusdam  aspirationibus  invitus  protr^- 
hatur,  et  iterum  ejusdem  vi  cessante  in  propriam  mensuram  re* 
fundatur,  Bed.  de  lat.  tem.  c.  27^  p.  116.  Sim.  Dunelm.  d? 
Jlejg.  p.  11?, 


iies  may  1>e  ascribed,  perliaps  to  the  impulse  or  resistance 
lif  the  windsi  more  probably  to  the  agency  of  some  un- 
Icnown  power.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  howevier,  was  able  to 
-correft  an  erroneous  opinion  of  former  philosophers.  It 
had  been  pretende'd,  that  in  every  part  of  tlie  ocean  the 
waters  began  to  rise  at  the  same  moment :  but  daily  ob- 
servation authorized  him  to  assert,  that  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Britsiin,  the  tide  wa«  propagated  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  that  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyne,  before  it  washed  the  coast  of  the  Deiri  (49). 

In  meteorological  science,  the  fame  of  Aristotle  was 
iong  unrivalled  ;  and  his  four  books  on  meteors  have  de- 
served the  applause  of  modern  philosophers.  To  them 
wid  the  writings  of  Pliny,  the  Saxons  *were  indebted  for 
the  knowledge,  which  they  possessed  on  this  subjefl. 
Yet  it  hardly  required  the  assistance  of  a  master  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  winds  are  currents  of  air  5  that  the  vapours 
rise  from  the  earth,  coalesce  into  clouds,  and  fall  in  rain  ( 

I 

and  that  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
sometimes  assume  the  soft  form  of  snow,  and  at  others 
are,  during  their  descent,  congealed  into  hail  (50):  but 
in  explaihing  the  niiOre  awfril  phenomena  of  lightAing 
and  thunder,  the  genius  of  Aristotle  had  failed  *,  and  his 
Saxon  disciples,  compelled  to  wander  from  one  hypothesis 
to  another,  attributed  their  produftion,  pitherto  the  sud- 
den generation  of  wind,  which  burst  into  fragments  the 
collection  of  vapours  that  inclosed  it ;  or  to  the  violent 
shock  of  clouds  meeting  in  opposite  directions  *,  or  to  the 
conflict  of  the  aqueous  and  igneous  particles,  which  in 

(49)  Bed.  ibid.  p.  117. 

(50)  De  nat.Ter.  c.  26,  p.  31,  c.  52—35,  p.  36. 
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iihmense  quantities  were  supposed  to  float  in  the  atmos* 
phere  (51).  The  brilliant  meteor  of  the  rainbow  also  eat^ 
gaged  their  attention.  Aristotle  had  considered  th^ 
drops  of  rain  as  so  many  convex  mirrorSi  w^h  remit 
the  colours^  but  are  too  minute  to  refleA  the  image  of 
the  sun  :  and  his  explication  was  improved  by  Possidoni- 
usy  whO|  to  account  for  its  arched  appearance/conteaded 
that  it  could  be  produced  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  concave 
cloud.  Bede  was  satisfied  with  this  hypothesis ;  and  by 
his  approbatioui  recommended  it  to  his  countrymen^  with 
this  unimportant  alteration,  that  he  ventured  to  add  the 
purple  to  the  red,  the  greea,  and  the  blue,  the  three  co- 
lours observed  by  the  Greek  philosophers  (52). 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  science  among  the  Ang» 
lo-Saxons,  the  reader  will  have  observed,  that  their  know« 
ledge  was  blended  with  numerous  errors :  but  his  can- 
dour wiQ  attribute  the  cause,  not  to  their  indolence,  but 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  times.     From  Thales  to  Bede, 
during  the  lapse  ormore  than  twelve  centuries,  philoso- 
phy had  received  very  ftw  im{H:ovements.    It  was  re- 
served fen*  the  learned  of  more  modern  times,  to  interro- 
gate nature  by  experiment.     Former  students  were  sa» 
tisfied,  when  they  had  observed  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena, and  hazarded  a  few  conje^res  respeAing  their 
probaMe  causes.     Hence  their  ingenuity  was  expended 
In  framing  fanciful  explications  ^   and  each  hypothesis, 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  an  illustrious  name,  was 
received  with  the  veneration  due  to  truth.     If  the  Saxons 
exercised  their  own  judgment,  it  was  only  in  adopting 
ihe  most  probable  among  the  contradiftory  opinions  of 

(51)  Ibid.  c.  28,  29;  p.  33,  34. 
0$)  Ibid.  C.  31,  p.  35. 
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Hieiir  predecessoriSt  To  invent  or  imrprdve>  was  not  their 
<^efi;«  They  felti  that  they  were  scarcely  emerged 
from  the  ignorance  of  barbarism,  and  possessed  not  the 
presumption  to  think,  that  they  could  discover  truths, 
which  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  their  masters. 
To  learn  whatever  had  been  formerly  known,  was  their 
great  atnbiticm;  and  this  they  nearly .  accomplished. 
Whoever  reads  the  treatise  of  Bede  de  ratione  tempo- 
rum,  in  which  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saxon  years,  must  view  with  asto- 
nishment the  deep  and  extensive  erudition  of  a  monk, 
who  never  passed  the  limits  of  his  native  province,  but 
spent  the  whole  of  his  days  among  the  half-civilized  in- 
habitants of  Northumbria  (53). 

(53)  Bed.  op.  torn.  2,  p.  49.    Dr  Hairy  asserts  (vol.  iii.  p.  48), 
that  the  Saxons  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  morals,  and  insinuates  (p.  86)  that  they  gave  very  little  atten- . 
tion  to  physic,  geography,  and  law.     1.  To  their  application  to 
natural  philosophy,  ^he  preceding  pages  have  borne  sufficient  tes- 
timony ;  and  the  study  of  morals  was  united  with  that  of  divinity. 
S,  Nor  were  they  entirely  ignorant  of  physic.    Archbishop  Theo- 
dore taught  the  art  of  medicine  at  Canterbury  (Bed.  hist.  1.  v.  c. 
iii.) :  Bede  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  whom 
he  calls  ttfx^cHf^iy  and  from  whose  writings  he  translates  a  long 
passage  (De  rat.  tern.  c.  28,  p.  119):    Kyneard/  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  possessed  some  treatises  on  physic,  and  desired  his  friend 
the  archbishop  of  Ment2  to  procure  him  others  (£p«  St  Bonif.  74, 
p.  104);  and  several  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  on  the  same  subject  are 
•till  preserved.    (They  are.describe^  by  Wanley,  p.  72,  75,  176, 
180).    3.  Bede's  knowledge  of  geography  cannot  be  doubted  by 
him,  who  has  read  his  forty-seventh  chapter  de  natura  rerum,  and 
thirty-first  de  temporum  ratione,  his  libellus  de  locis  Sanctis,  his 
treatise  de  nominibus  locorum  (Bed.  oper.  torn.  v.  col.  920),  and 
kis  account  of  the  travels  of  Arcuulphus  (hist.  1.  v.  c.  16).    Aid- 
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Birt  the  men  of  letters  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  did 
not  confine  their  efibrts  to  the  mere  study  of  ancient 
science.  The  desire  of  diffusing  knowledj^ei  or  of 
acquiring  reputation!  induced  several  to  assume  the 
office  of  teachers,  and  to  transmit  with- their  works- their 
names .  to-  posterity.  Catalogues  of  the  Saxon  writers 
have  been  colle£ted  by  the  industry  of  Leland>  Bale, 
and  Pits:  but  of  many  we  know  little  more  than  their 
names;   and  the  works  ascribed  ta  the  majority  are 

frid  of  Northumbria  bougb't  a  treatice  of  cosmography  frpm  the 
monks  of  Weremouth ;  and  Coena  speaks  of  several  books  on  the 
same  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  LuUus  (St  Bonlf.  ep.^  99r 
p.  130).  4.  That  they  also  studied  the  Roman  law  is  evident 
from  p.  227,  of  the  first  volume  of  thfs  work.  Bede  nientiony 
Justinian^s  code ;  and  the  name  of  pandects,  which  he  gives  to  the 
scriptures  (Bed^  p«  S99)>  will  perhaps  justify  a  suspicion,  that  he 
was  acquamted  with  the  pandects  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
sciences  studied  in  the  school  at  York,  Alcuin  has  left  us  the  fbf- 
lowing  account  :-^ 

His  dans  Grammatics  rationis  gnaviter  artesy 
M35  IlKs  Rhetoricae  infundens  refluamfna  linguae, 

Istos  juridica  curavit  cote  poliri ; 

nios  Aonio  docuit  condnnefe  cantu, 

CastaHda  instituens  alios  reasonare  cicuta-, 

Et  juga  PamassiUyrrcis  percurrere  plantis.. 
1440  Ast  alios  fiecit  praefatus  nosse  magistef 

Harmoniam  cali,  solis  lunseque  labores ; 

Quinque  poll  zonas,  errantia  sidera  septem, 

Astrorum  legef,  ortus  simul  atque  recessus  ; 

Aerios  motus  pelagi,  terratqiie  tremorem, 
1445'  Naturas  hominum^  pecudnm,  voFucrumque  ferarum^ 

DiversaS)  numeri  species,  variasque  figuras, 

Paschalique  dedit  soUemnia  certa  recursu, 

Maxinde  scripturse  pandens  mysteria  sacrx. 

jllc.  De  sane,  Ebor,p,  72i, 
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either  lo^t  of  spurious.  The  three  whose  superior  fam^ 
recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  historiani  are  Sf 
Aldhelid«  Bede)  and  Alcuin. 

I.  Of  the  Saxon  monk^,  the  first  ^ho  distingui^ed 
himself  by  his  writings. was  St  Aldhelm^  ^bbot  of  Malms-' 
bury,  and  aftefwards  bishop  6f  Sherburne.  In  hid 
youth  he  had  attended  the  lessons  of  Maidulf,  a  Scottish 
monk :  but  the  silperior  I'eputation  of  the  school  at  Can-* 
terbury^  direw  him  to  that  capitali  where  he  studied  with 
unwearied  application  at  the  feet  of  the  abbot  Adrian^ 
He  soon  feh,  or  thought  he  felfi  the  insinratku  of  the 
jlkiuses  i  his  SaxOn  competitions  obtained  the  aipplause  of 
his  countrymeii :  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries, 
^Alfred  the  great  pronounced  him  the  prince  of  the 
English  poets  (54).  Succe^sfol  in  this  attempt,  he 
aspired  to  higher  excellence,  and  was  able  to  boast,  that 
he  had  be^n  the  first  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  en« 
rolled  himself  anK>ng  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  muse 
{55)>  His  reputatidn  rapidly  increased;  it  was  soon 
difiiised  over  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  even  fo- 
reigners were  eager  to  submit  their  writings  to  the  supe-* 
rior  judgment  of  Aldhelm  (56).  From  this  circum^ 
stance  we  might  be  inclined  to  form  an  exalted  notion 
of  his  literary  merit :  but  the  principal  of  hi^  worksy 
which  are  ^11  preserved,  shew  that  he  owed  his  fame, 

(54)  Malm.  K  v.  de  pont  p.  S4S« 

(55)  Mihi  conscfius  fiutu  illud  tne  VirgilianQih  posse  jactare  $ 
.  Frimus  ego  in  patriam  mecum  modo  vita  supersit, 

Aldhelmus  rediens  deducam  vectice  musas.       Ihitf* 

(56)  Ibid.  AmoTig  others  were  severati  of  the  Scottish  schoIafSf 
who  sent  their  writings  to  him,  ut  perfecti  ingenii  lima  scabredo' 
eradefetur  Scotica.  Ibid.  His  works  were  much  esteemed  in 
Spain.    AnnaL  Bened.  tom.  ii.  p.  25. 
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rather  to  the  ignorance  than  to  the  taste  of  his  adcmrers* 
With  an  exception  in  favour  of  some  passages  in  his 
poems,  they  are  marked  by  a  pompous  obscurity  of  lanr 
guagef  an  afie£tation  of  Grecian  phraseology,  and  an 
unmeaning  length  of  period^  which  perplexes  and  dis- 
gusts. As  a  writer  his  merit  is  not  great :  but  if  we 
consider  the  barbarism  of  the  preceding  generation,  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  we  can* 
not  refuse  him  the  praise  of  genius,  rescdution^  and  in- 
dustry (57). 

II.  While  the  people  of  Wessex  gloried  in  the  fame 
of  Aldhelm,  another  and  greater  scholar  was  gradually 
rising  into  notice  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Ncnrthuov- 
bria.  Bede,  whom  posterity  has  honoured  with  the\ 
epithet  of  the  venerable,  was  born  in  a  vil^ge  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne  (58).  At  t)ie 
age  of  seven  he  was  instrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monkfr 
lately  estaldished  by  St  Bennet  Btscop,  at  Weremoutb 
and  Jarrow :  and  the  gratitude  of  the  disciple  has  im- 
mortalized the  fame  of  the  monastery  and  its  founder .^ 
Endowed  .with  natural  talents,  and  ambitious  of  exce^ 
lence,  he  applied  without  inteifmiss^n  to  the  ^tudy  of 
tJ&e  sciences :  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  infoirms 
us,  that  he  had  devoted  two  and  fifty  years  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  pursuits,  his  own 

(57)  His  writings  were  devoted  to  the  cultiyation  of  literature, 
and  the  advancement  of  virtue.  They  are  entitled  Dc  Metro,.  De 
Schematibus,  De  Laude  Virginum,  De  iEnlgmatibus,  8cc.  He 
died  in  719. 

(58)  He  was  born,  according  to  his  own  accounti  in  the  territo- 
ry (the  sundorland.  JElfred's  version,  p.  647)  of  the  united  mo- 
nastery of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow.  He  generally  resided  at  the 
latter  place*    Ann.  672. 
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imprpTement^  and  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  (59). 
With  no  other  help  than  what  the  UtMrary  of  the  mo« 
nastery  afibrdedi  and  amid  the  numerous  and  fatiguing 
duties  of  the  monastic  profession  (60),  his  ardent  and 
comprehensive  mind  embraced  every  science,  which  .was 
then  studied:  and  raised  him  to  a  high  preeminence 
above  all  his  contemporaries.  Had  he  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  nKxlesty,  his  name  had  probably 
been  lost  in  oblivion :  but  the  conunands  of  his  superi- 
ors, and  of  Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham,  urged  him  to 
write ;  and  he  sought  an  apology  for  his  Qresumption  in 
the  hope,  that  by  his  works,  he  might  abridge  and  faci- 
litate to  his  countrymen  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
(61).  In  his  own  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had 
composed,  and  which  for  the  most  part  are  still  extwt^ 
we  find  elementary  introductions  to  the  different 
sciences^  treatises  on  physics,  astronomy,  and  geogra- 
pby  'f  sermons>  biographical  notices  of  the  abbots  of  his 
own  monastery,  and  of  other  enrinoat  men^  and  comn 
mentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  scripture*  But  hi» 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  The  idea  of  it  was  sugj^ed 
by  Albin,  abbot  of  St  Augustine's  at  Canterbuey,  and  a 
disciple  of  Theodore  and  Adrian.  All  the  Spglish  {Mre* 
lates  approved  the  design,  and  communicated  to  the 
historian,  whatever  information  they  could  acquire  :  and 
with  the  same  view  Gregory  the  third  permitted  the 

(59)  Semper  aut  discere  aut  docere  aut  scribcre  dulce  habui. 
Bed.  hist.  1.  y.  c.  S4. 

(60)  According  to  his  own  expression,  the  inn^mera  moDastic«& 
sen  itutis  retinacula.    Bed.  ep.  ad  Accam. 

(61)  Ibi«L 
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records  of  the  apostdUc  see  to  be  seartheld  by  Notheltri, 

• 

a  presbyter  of  the  <hurch  of  London  (62).  The  work 
Was  completed  two  years  before  the  death  of  its  author. 
It'  Was  received  with  universal  applause :  by  succeeding' 
generations  it  was  piously  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
the  virtue  of  their  ancestors  5  and  by  Alfred  the  great 
Was  translated  into  Saxon  for  the  instruction  of  his  more 
illiterate  countrymen  (68).  That  it  is  a  faithful  record 
of  the  times,  has  never  been  doubted :  and  if  to  some 
critics  the  credulity  of  the  writer  with  respeft  to  m&*acles 
appear  a  blem|^h>  yet  his  candour,  sincerity  and  piety 
must  please  and  edify  every  reader.  The  stile  is  easy 
and  perspicuous :  and  though  far.  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  may  justly  claim  higher  praise 
than  any  other  specimen  df  the  age.  Bede  died  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  the 
praAice  of  devotion.  During  his  last  illness  he  had  un- 
dertaken an  Anglo«»Saxon  translation  of  the  gospd  of  St 
John,  and  had  reached  the  sixth  chapter  on  the  evemng 
of  his  death.  <<  Dear  master,''  said  One  of  his  disciples, 
«^  one  sentence  is  not  yet  written.'*  «  Then  write  it 
quickly"  replied  Bede.  The  young  man,  soon  after, 
said,  it  was  finished.  ««  Truly,"  exclaimed  the  dying 
monk,  «  it  is  finished !  Hold  my  head  in  thy  hand$>  for 
<<  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  opposite  the  holy  place,  in 
**  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray.    There  let  me 

(62)  Hist,  praef.  p.  37,  38. 

(63)  Some  doubt  was  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  author 
of  this  version :  but  the  testimony  of  ^Ifric  has  restored  it  to  the 
king.  Ifrojiia  Xn^lojium  )>a  J>e  Mlyji^X)  cynins  op  lxt>«i  on  6n;;hf e 
■p«no.    Elstob's  Sax.  horn.  p.  2. 
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«  invoke  my  fisither.^    He  was  placed  on  the  pa vemetit  of 
Us  cell,  repeated  the  Gloria  Patri>  and  expired  (64), 

The  reputation  of  Bede  survived  and  grew  after  hi$ 
death.  The  Saxons  were  proud,  that  their  nation  had 
produced  so  eminent  a  writer :  the  monks  of  Were- 
mouth  and  Jarrow  were  harrassed  with  solicitations  for 
copies  of  his  works  (65) ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  prelates  of  the  Franks,  in  the  council  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  numbered  him  among  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  stiled  him  the  venerable  and  admirable 
doftor  {66}.  If  the  improvements  of  modem  times  have 
diminished  the  value  of  his  writings,  this  circumstance 
ought  no  more  to  detraA  from  his  merit,  than  it  does 
from  that  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Bede  was  a  great  man  man  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived :  he  would  have  been  a  great  man  had  he  lived  in 
any  other  age. 

m.   The  loss,   which    Anglo-Saxon   literature   had 

suffered  by  the  death  of  Bede,  was  quickly  repaired  by 

the  abilities  of  Alcuin.     Alcuin  was  descended  from  an 

illustrious  family,  and  bom  within  the  waUs,  or  in  the 

/vicinity  of  York  (67).    The  great  school  in  that  city 

(64)  £p.  Cuth«  apud  Sim.  Dun.  p.  78.    An.  735. 

{65)  £p.  Bonif.  p.  12»  13,  ISO,  1S4»  ISO,  152,  S81.  <<  £t  rec- 
<*  turn  quidem  mihi  videtur,''  says  the  abbot  Cuthbert,  <<  ut  totA 
"  gent  Anglorum,  in  omnibus  provinciis  ubicumque  reperti  vmtf 
<<  gratias  Deo  referant,  quia  tarn  mirabilem  vinim  illis  in  sua  na- 
**  tione  donavit/'    Ibid.  p.  124. 

(66)  Quid  venerabilis,  et  modemis  temporibus  doctor  admira- 
biUs,  Beda  presbyter  sentiat,  videamus.    Con.  Aquisgran.  ii%  praefr 

.  ui,  ^ 

(67)  As  a  descendant  of  the  same  fomily  as  St  Willtbrord,  he 
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had  lately  attaified  a  high  degree  of  reputation  hj  the 
exertions  of  Archbishop  Egberts  a  prelate>  who,  under 
the  tuition  of  Bede^  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  learning, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  royal  birth  and  elevated 
station,  was  proud  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
to  the  noble  youths,  that  were  educated  in  the  episcopal 
monastery  (68).  To  his  care  Alcuin  was  intrusted  at 
an  early  age;  and  the  talents^  virtue,  and  docility  of 
the  pupil,  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  secured  the 
affection  of  the  master.  At  his  death  Egbert  bequeath^ 
ed  to  him  his  library,  and  selected  him  tO/ succeed  to  the 

inherited  the  monastery  of  St  Mary,  built  by  the  father  of  that  mis- 
sionary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  ii. 
p.  939.  In  the  poem  on  the  saints  of  York,  the  author  describes 
himself  as  a  native  of  that  city  (v.  I6t  165s.)  There  is  sufficient 
interaal  evidence,  that  this  poem  should  be  assigned  to  the  pen  of 
Alcuin.  The  inferiority  of  the  poetry  may  be  excused  by  the 
youth  of  the  poet. 

(68)  Egbert,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Northumbria,  had  been 
educated  under  venerable  Bede,  Penetrated  \vith  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  master,  he  closely  iftiitated  his  manner  of  teaching. 
He  rose  at  day-break,  and,  when  he  was  not  prevented  by  more 
important  occupatiotas,  sitting  on  his  couch,  taught  his  pupils  sue • 
cessively  till  noon«  He  then  retired  to  his  chapel,  dnd  celebrated 
mass.  (Sanctificabat  eos,  offerens  corpus  Christi  et  san^uinem 
pro  omnibus.  Vit.  Ale.  p.  149.)  At  the  time  of  dinner,  he  repair- 
ed to  the  common  hall,  where  he  eat  sparingly,  though  he  was 
careful  that  the  meat  should  be  of  the  best  kind.  During  dinner  a 
book  of  instruction  was  always  read.  TiH  the  evening  he  amused 
himself  with  hearing  his  scholars  discuss  literary  subjects.  Then 
he  repeated  with  them  the  service  ofcomplin,  called  them  to  him, 
and,  as  they  successively  knelt  before  him,  gav^  them  his  bene- 
diction. They  afterwards  retired  to  rest.  These  particulars  Al- 
cuin used  to  relate  to  his  friends.  Vit.  Ale.  in  act.  SS.  Bened.  Bxc* 
iv.  tom.  I,  p.  149. 
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important  office  of  teacher.  Tlie  aUlities  of  the  new 
professor,  justified  the  partiality  or  the  judgment  of  hit 
patron ;  his  reputation  added  to  the  ancient  celebrity  of 
the  school;  and  students  from  Oaal  and  Germany^ 
crowded  to  die  le£hires  of  so  renowned  a  master  (69). 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  JEXbertf  wIk) 
had  formerly  taught  in  the  same  seminary.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  was  eager  to  honour  the  merit  of  AlcUin. 
He  sent  him  on  an  important  mission  to  the  coiu't  of 
France,  confided  to  his  care  and  that  of  Eanbaid,  the 
ere£tion  of  the  new  church ;  and  by  his  will,  left  to  him 
<*  the  most  valuable  of  his  treasures,^'  the  numerous 
volumes,  which  he  had  coUeAed  in  difiTerent  joumies  tQ 
Gaul  and  Italy  (70). 

To  procure  the  pallium  for  Eaidxtld,  the  next  arch«> 
bishop,  Alcuin  visited  Rome;  and  in  his  return,  at 
Pavia,  was  introduced  to  Charlemagne.  That  prince 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  But  to  the  glc^y 
of  a  conqueror,  he  was  desirous  to  add  the  f^me  of 
a  patron  of  learning ;  the  revival  of  literature  in  his  ex- 

(69)  Eg  tempore  in  Eboraica  chritate  famosus  merito  scholam 
magister  Alcuinus  tenebat,  undecuiKjue  ad  se  confluentibus  de 
magna  sua  scientia  commimicans.  Vit.  St  Liudgeri  in  act.  Bened. 
saec.  iv.  tom.  i.  p.  37. 

(70)  Ale.  de  pent,  ebon  eccl.  v.  1525.  Alcuin  thus  laments  the 
death  of  his  patron : 

«  O  pater,  O  pastor,  vitse  spes  maxima  noBtre, 
<<  Te  sine  nos  ferimur  turbata  per  sequora  mundi : 
<<  Te  duce  deserti  variis  inTolvUnur  undis, 
**  Incerti  qualem  mereamur  tangere  portum. 
«  Sidera  dura  lucent^  trudit  dam  Bubila  vefltui, 
**  jSemper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt.'' 

Ibid*  V.  1596. 
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tensive  dominions)  had  long,  engaged  his  attention,  and 
lie  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  solicit  tl%  assistance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  so  laudable  a  proved.  The  am<- 
bition  of  Alcuin  was  awakened ;  and  he  promised  to  re- 
turn, if  the  king  of  Northumbria,  and  the  archbishop  of 
York,  should  give  their  consent.  Their  consent  was 
given,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  (71  }•  Charles  imme* 
diately  enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of  his  disciples ; 
every  nobleman  and  clergyman,  who  courted  the- favour 
of  the  prince,  followed  his  example ;  and  distin£tion  in 
the  school  T>f  Alcuin  became  the  surest  path  to  civil  uid 
ecclesiastical  honours.  From  the  palace  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement diffbsed  itself  over  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces :  laws  were  published  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  I  schools  were  opened  in  the  principal  of  the 
clerical  and  moxiastic  establishments ;  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon^^'Seconded  by  the  influence  of  his  pa^ 
tron,  restcMred  the  empire  of  learning  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
mxfxj  (72), 

« 

(71)  Vit.  Ale.  in  act.  Bened.  sac.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  153.  Ateuin  al- 
ludes to  the  same  event  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charles.  <^  £x  di> 
*<  versis  mundi  partibus  amatores  ill^us  vestrae  bonae  voluntatis 
^  convocare  studuist^  Inter  quos  me  etiam  infimum  ejusdem 
**  sanctae  sapientiae  vernaculum  de  ultimis  Britanniae  finibus  ad- 
«  sciscere  curastis."    Ale.  ep.  23. 

(72)  A  German  poet  has  thus  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Alcuio 
and  his  countrymen : 

<<  Hacc  t^en  arctois  laus  est  sterna  ^tannis. 
^  Ilia  bohas  artes  et  Graiae  monera  linguae 
<<  Stellarumpque  vias,  et  magni  8idera4:QeK 
«  Observans,  itenun  turbatis  intuHt  oris.  ' 
<^  Quid  non  Alcuino  facunda  Lutetia  debes? 

Apud  Ca^n,  torn*  i./.  166> 
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Charles  was  not  ungratefol  to  his  teacher.  He  con- 
stantly retained  him  near  his  person,  honoured  him  with 
pepiliar  distindtionsi  and  gave  him  the  revenues  of  the 
abbeys  of  Ferrieres  and  St  Martin's*    But  neither  the 

£ivour  nor  the  presents  of  the  French  monarch  could 

» 

w«an  the  affection  of  Alcuin  from  Britain.  He  still  con- 
sidered himself  as  an  honourable  exile  y  and  frequently» 
but  .ineffe&ually>  solicited  the  peroussion  to  revisit  his 
native  country.  The  n^lu^bnce  of  Charles  was  not  to  be 
softened  by  entreaties :  at  last  it  was  subdued  by  political 
considerations. 

The  French  monarch  had  commissioned  Gerwold,  the 
abbot  of  Fontandles,  and  coUeAor  of  the  customs  (7S}» 
to  negociate  a  marriage  betWeian  his  son  Charles  and  a 
daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia*  The  pride  of  the 
Mercian  might  have  been  flattered  by  the  alliance  of  so 
potent  a  sovereign :  but  he  determined  to  treat  on  a  foot- 
ing  of  equality,  and  in  return  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
his  consent,  the  hand  of  a  French  princess  for  his  son 
Egferth.  Charles  was  irritated  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  proposal  had  been  received ;  and  the  merchants  of 
each  prince  were  respectively  forbidden  to  trade  with 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the  interests  of 
Gerwold  suflFered  from  this  interruption  of  commerce, 
Jie  artfully  contrived  to  mollify  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  Alcuin  was  seleAed  to  be  the  bearer  of 

(73)  Fontanellea  was  an  abbey  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen»  after- 
wards called  St  Wandrille*8.  The  principal  port,  in  which  Ger* 
wold  collected  the  customs,  was  Cwentawic,  now  Estaples.  It 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  England  (Chron.  Fontanel,  c.  15). 
Near  the  town  stood  the  ihonastery  of  St  Josse,  which  Charles  af- 
terwards gave  to  Alcuin,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
travellers. 
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ftiendly  pr<>potals  to  OSk  (74<)«  Thtn^h  vre  hxvt  no 
positive  proof,  it  can  htrdly  be  doubted,  tbathe  afiboally 
executed  this  commistion.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  visited 
England  at  this  period ;  and  that  peace  and  amity  were 
ires^>red  between  the  two  nations  (75). 

Alcutn  was  in  no  haste  to  leave  his  countrymen :  and 
though  he  was  repeatedly  importuned  by  the  soHcitattdns 
of  Charles,  three  years  elapsed,  before  he  returned  to 
France.  He  was  received  with  tumour  by  his  patron,  re^ 
fiumed  his  former  occupations,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
abbeys  of  St  Josse,  at  Cwentawic ;  and  St  Martin,  at 
Tours.  For  several  years  he  remained  at  the  court,  ca- 
ressed and  respe£led  by  the  prince  and  his  favourites: 
but  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  grew  weary  of  the  honours 
he  enjoyed,  and  earnestly  sighed  after  the  tranquillity, 
which  he  had  tasted  in  his  former  retirement  ^  York. 
Had  he  been  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Charles,  it  was 
his  intention  to  end  his  days  among  his  brethren,  tibe 
clergy  of  that  city  (76).:  and  when  this  was  refused^  he 

*  (74)  I  have  been  rather  circumstantial  in  relating  this  alfair,  as 
the  cause  of  the  dissention  between  Charlemagne  and  Ofia  has 
eluded  ti|e  diligence  of  our  national  historians,  from  M^Umsbury 
to  Mr  Turner.  It  is  related  by  the  chronicler  of  Fontanelles,  in 
his  account  of  the  abbot  Oerwold.  Chron.  Fontanel,  c.  15.  An- 
nal.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  287.  Alcuin  mentions  the  report  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  Offa,  in  his  letter  to  C(^cu8  apud  Malm,  de  reg, 
Li.  c. 4,  f.  17. 

(75)  Charlemagne's  letters  to  Offa,  after  their  reconciliation, 
may  be  seen  in  Malmsbury,  ibid. 

(76)  Malm,  de  reg.  1.  i.  c.  s*  In  a  letter  (o  the  clergy  of  York> 
Alcuin  thus  expresses  himself.  **  Ego  vester  ero  sive  in  vita,  sive 
**  in  moite.  £t  forte  miserebitur  mei  Deus,  ut  cujus  infantiam 
**  aluistis,  ejus  senectutem  sepeliatis.    £t  si  alius  coxpori  deputa- 
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r^uested  permission  to  retire  to  the  monastery,  .which 
his  countryman  St  Boniface  had  founded  at  Fulda  (77). 
But  Fulda  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  royal  re- 
sidience ;  and  his  abbey  of  St  Martin's  was  at  last  selefled 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  There  he  resigned  his  be- 
nefice^  to  his  favourite  disciples  \  and  spent  in  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  his  usual  occupation  of  teaching,  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life.  His  diet  was  sparing,  his 
prayer  frequent,  and  he  assisted  daily  in  quality  of  dea« 
con  at  a  mass,  which  was  celebrated  in  his  private  chapel, 
by  one  of  his  disciples.  His  numerous  charities  excited 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tours, 
and  an  hospital  which  he  founded  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  and  of  travellers,  was  long  preserved  under  the 
tuition  of  his  successors,  the  abbots  of  St  Martin's.  To 
prepare  himself  for  death  became  the  great  objeA  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  that  he  might  frequently  refleA  on  that 
hour,  he  composed  his  own  epitaph,  sdeAed  a  place  for 
his  grave  without  the  church,  and  often  visited  it,  ac- 
companied by  his  pupils  (78).  He  did  not,  however, 
negleA  his  favourite  occiipation ;  and  his  school  at  Tours 
was  equal  in  reputation  to  that  which  he  had  estal^shed 
in  the  court.    Foreigners,  and  particularly  his  country- 

«  bitur  I0CUS9  tamcn  antmae^  qualemcumque  habitaturae,  erit  per 
«*  vestras  sanctas,  Deo  donante,  intercessiones  requies.*'    Ep.  98. 

(77)  His  biographer  informs  us,  that  if  this  had  been  granted, 
be  meant  to  have  become  a  monk.  Vit.  Ale.  p.  154. — ^After  his 
departure  from  the  court,  the  care  of  the  palatine  school  was  in- 
trusted' to  Clemens,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Mabil.  prsef.  saec.  iv. 
Bened.  181. 

^19)  Ibid.  p.  156, 161.    His  epitaph  may  be  seen,  note  (0). 
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men  (79),  crowded  to  his  retreat,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  conversation :  and  the  emperor  and  his  family  fre- 
quently honoured  him  with  their  visits  (80).  Thus  he 
Jived  respected  by  Charlemagne,  and  his  court :  and  when 
he  died,  was  lamented,  as  the  pride  of  his  age,  and  the 
benef a<£^or  of  th^  en^pire  (81)/ 

i^9)  The  chronicle  of  Towr«,  and  mo9t  writers  assert,  that  Al- 
vcuin  introduced  canons  into  St  Martin's.  Mab^lon  thinks  he  can 
prove,  that  the  monks  continued  there  till  his  death.  However 
that  may  be,  the  clergy  of  Tours  were  jealous  of  the  great  number 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  who  visited  Alcuin.  His  biographer  has  *pre- 
,Berved  the  following  aaecdoCe  x)n  this  subject.  As  Aigiik^t-aa 
English  pne9t,  entered  the  monastery,  four  of  the  French  cki^ 
were  standing  by  the  gate,  and  one  of  tj^i^m  p^^laimed  in  his  ovm 
language,  supposing  it  unknown  to  the  stranger,  "  Good  God ! 
*<  When  will  this  house  be  delivered  from 'the  crowds  of  Britons, 
^*  who  swarm  to  that  dd  fdlow,  ^ike  so  many  bees.**  Aigulf  held 
jdown  his  liead,  and  entered :  'but  Akuii^  immediately  sent  for 
;them^  told  them  what  ^he  had  heard,  and. requested  them  to  sit 
down,  and  drink  1;he  health  of  his  coi^ntryman  in  a  glass  of  h^s 
best  wine.    Vit.  Al^.  p.  \5!J, 

(so)  When  Charlemagne  jpQuld  nqt  visit  his  0I4  master,  he  W2^ 
eareful  to  write  to  hin(t.    The  following  verses  do  honour,  if  not 
to  his  abilities  a^  a  poet,  at  least  to  his  affection  as  a  friend : 
«<  Mens  mea  mellifluo,  fateor,  congaudet  amore, 
**  Doctor  amate,  tui :  volui  quapropter  in  odis, 
<<  O  venerande,  tuam  nuists  splace  senectam  i 
<<  Jam  meliora  tenes  sfinct^  vestigia  vitae, 
•**  Donee  setherii  venias  ad  culmina  regni, 
**  Congaudens  sijnctis,  Christp  sociatus  in  seviim., 
•*  Mequetuis  precibus  tecum  rape,  quaeso,  magister, 
*•  Ad  pia,  qu?  tenuis,  mjserantis  culn^ina  regis.*^ 

Ah,  epigri{m»  155. 

(81)  Alcuin  died  ^bout  the  year  810.    Act.  SS.  Bened.  saec^  iv. 
^,  182.    He  never  receiv^  any  higher  order  than  that  of  deacoj^ 
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The  pen  of  Akuin  was  seldom  idle*  For  the  use  of 
bis  pupik  he  wrpte^  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  elementary 
treatises  on  most  of  the  sciences ;  compiled,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  his  firiends,  the  lives  of  several  eminent  men ; 
and  occasionally  proved  his  devotion  to  the  muses,  by  the 
composition  of  smaller  poems.  His  letters  are  numerous^ 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  from  the  fidelity  with  winch 
they  describe  the  views,  manners,  and  employments,  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  To  him 
the  Caroline  books,  and  the  canons  of  the  council  o£ 
Frankfort,  have  been  generally  ascribed :  and  his  writings 
against  Felix  and  Elipandus  exposed  the  errors,  and  con- 
founded the  audacity  of  those  innovators.  Like  Bede, 
he  wrote  comments  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  on  se- 
veral books  of  scripture ;  and  his  last  labours  were  em* 
played  on  a  subjeA  of  the  highest  importance  to  religion* 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Latin  vulgate.  As  a  scholar, 
Alcuin  claims  a  high  superiority  over  aH  his  contempo- 
raries :  but  his  principal  merit  must  be  derived  from  the 
ardour  with  which  he  propagated  the  love  of  knowledge, 
from  the  Gallic  Alps,  to.  the  banks  of  the  Loire*  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Elbe. 

Both  he  himsdf,  and  the  Anglo^axons,  Who  fotlowed  bun  into 
Gaul,  were'Caiion3.  -Reyner,  indeed,  is  positive,  and  Malnlloa 
.  would  fain  persuade. himself,  that.Alcviin  .was  a  nionk  (Act.3ep 
ned.  p.  16^).  But  their  arguments  are  weak,  and  positively  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  the  monk,  who  wrote  his  life  from 
the  relation  of  his  favourite  disciple  Sigulf.  **  Sequantur  vestigia, 
^*  Benedict!  scilicet  monachis,  Alchuini  per  omnia  canonicis,  imita- 
^<  tione  dlgoa."  P.  1464  *^  O  vere  monachum,  monachi  sine  voto.'^ 
p.  150.  **  Vita  denique  ejus  non.monasticae  inferior  fiiit.  Nam 
**  qualis  in  palribus  supenus  .nominatis  (Ecgberto  et  JElb^O) 
^<  praecesserat,  talis  et  in  illo  durabat.''  P.  154, 
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The  reader  who  has  beien  taught  to  despise  ^e  litera* 
ture  of  the  middle  ag^,  will  perfiapscpnceive  Aat  I  have 
asqribed  to  our  anceslsors  more  than  tbej  justly  deserved. 
But  in  estimating  th^  respe£);tve  merits  i^  ^iters»  who 
have  lived  at  different  tiniest  it  would  be  un£iir  to  judge 
all  by  the  same  standaard..  If  we  oompare  the  literary 
<hara£ber^  of  the  sev^^lh  amd  eighth  dentures^  with  those 
of  a  later  period)  the  distance  between  them  will,  in 
several  re^eAs,  appear  immense:  but  their  claims  to 
our  applause  will  converge  mone  nearly  to  apcant,  when 
we  refleA,  that  the  latter  have  been  assisted  by  the  col- 
lective wisdom  and  experience  of  suicce$sive  generations ; 
\diereas  the  former  were  but  just  emerging  from  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  obstacles,  which  the 
Saxon  students  had  to  overcomci  w^re  nwnerous  and  for- 
midable :  and  dieir  industry  and  perseverance  demand 
our  adn^iration.  They  performed  whatever  it  was  pos- 
sible for  men  in  their  circumstances  to  perform.  They 
collected  every  relk  of  ancient  literature:  they  under- 
took  the  most  p^loiss  and  laborious  journeys  in  pursuit 
of  knowleidge :  they  studied  every  species  of  learning,  of 
which  they  could  discover  the  rudiments  in  books ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  thsA  they  possessed  most  of 
the  sciences  as  perfe£tly  as  they  W£re  known,  when  their 
forefathers  made  themsel'ves  masters  of  Britain.  In  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  style,  they  were  undoubtedly  defi- 
cient :  but  taste  had  been  on  the  decline  from  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  had  gradually  sunk  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire.  The  Latin  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  shew,  that  the  language  of  Rome  was  no  longer 
the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil :  and  its  deterioration 
«as  Tapidly  accelerated  by  the  conquests  of  the  northern 
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nations^  who  adulterated  it  by  the  admixtare  of  barbarian  • 
idioms.  This  defeA  then  will  appear  to  the  candid  critic , 
a  subjeA  of  regret,  rather  than  of  blame :  and  when  he 
observes  the  Saxon  writers  often  equal,  and  sometimes 
superior,  to  many  who  lived  before  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  instead  of  despising,  he  will  approve  and 
value  their  exertions. 
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CHAPTER  XI.  . 

De/cents  of  the  Danes — de/lruaion  of  churches  and  monq/lertei'^ 
prevalence  of  ignorance  and  immorality  —  efforts  to  reftore  the 
clerical  and  monaftic  orders. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  observed  the  intro- 
du£tion  and  difiiision  of  Christianity  among  our  ances- 
tors; the  faith,  discipline,  and  morals  of  their  monks 
and  clergy ;  their  modes  of  religious  worship,  and  their 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  From  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  tranquil  scene,  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
summon  us  to  witness  the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfare^ 
the  conflagration  of  churches,  the  downfal  of  the  mo- 
nastic, and  the  decline  of  the  clerical  orders.  During 
the  whole  of  the  firdt,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  se- 
cond century  after  the  mission  of  St  Augustine,  the  An- 
glo-Sabcon  church  was  conspicuous  for  the  virtues  and 
'  the  knowledge  of  many  among  its  members.  Christia- 
nity had  given  a  new  direAion  to  the  efforts  of  the  con« 
verts  ;  aUd  though  the  contending  politics  and  ambition 
of  their  petty  sovereigns,  might  occasionally  retard,  they 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  prevent  the  progress^  of  religious 
and  civil  improvement.  In  the  year  800^  Egbert  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Wessex*  His  superior  fortune  or 
superior  abilities,  soon  crushed  the  power  of  his  rivals  ; 
and  the  friends  of  religion  flattered  themselves,  that  ar 
long  period  of  tranquillity  would  atone  for  the  distur- 
Mnces  of  former  times,  and  that  the  church  might  re- 
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pose  kl  security  under  the  prote^dn  of  one  iuf^em^ 
monarch.  But  their  hopes  were  fallacious.  A  storm 
wa$  silently  gathering  in  the  north,  which,  after  a  short 
respite,  burst  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  involved,  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  whole  bland  in  ruin  2uid 
devastation. 

It  were,  however,  inaccurate  Co  Suppose,  that  the  fei^-' 
vour  of  the  first  converts  had  been  perpetuated  till  thist 
period,  without  suffering  any  diminution.  Nations,  likef 
individuals,  are  subje£t  to  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and 
depression.  As  long  as  the  impulse  communicated  b/ 
the  first  missionaries  continued,  the  Anglo-Saxon  chris- 
tians cheerfully  subnxitted  to  every  sacrifice,  and  em« 
braced  with  eagerness  the  most  arduous  duties  of  reU-* 
gicm.  But  after  a  certain  period,  the*  virtues  which  had 
so  brilliantly  ilhuninated  the  aurora  of  their  churchy 
began  to  disappear ;  with  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  the 
vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  bishops  were  gradually  relaxed; 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  had  formerly  chara6te-« 
rized  the  monks  and  clergy^  insensibly  evaporated  in  the 
sunshine  of  ease  and  prosperity.  Even  the  love  of  science, 
which  so  often  survives  the  sentiments  of  piety>  was  ex- 
tinguished. Malmsbury  laments,  though  he  alloWs  of 
some  exceptions,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Saxons  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  venerable  Bede  (1) : 
and  Alfi'ed  informs  us,  that  among  the  more  distant 
successors  of  that  learned  monk,  few  were  able,  if  they 
had  been  willing,  to  understand  the  numerous  authors, 
that  slept  undisturbed  in  the  tranquillity  of  their  libra- 
ries (2).     This  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  was  rc- 

(1)  Malnu  de  reg.  1.  i.  p.  12. 

(2)  Spi^e  lyrle  peojime  ))a|\a  boca  pif  ron,  poj\))am  J)e  hi  hijia  lum 
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msurked  an4  lan^eiited  by  Akuin*  With  every  arpuneoC 
that  his  eloquence  cQuld  suggest,  he  attexi^pttd  ta 
awaken  their  emulation :  and  his  frequent  letters  to  4he 
kings  of  Norttuunbria  and  Merciai  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  Torkt  the  n>onks  b£  Hexhann  Lindis^ 
farnC)  and  Jarrow,  are  honourable  monuments  of  his 
zeal  (3)-  «  Think,"  he  writes  t^  the  latter,  «  on  the 
<<  worth  of  our  predecessors,  and  blush  at  your  own  in-* 
<<  feriority.  View  the  treasures  of  your  library,  and  the 
<<  magnificence  of  your  mc^nastery,  and  «recal  to  mixul 
<<  the  rigid  virtues  of  those  by  whom  they  were  ibrmon^ 
((  ly  possessed.  Among  you  was  educated  Bede,  the 
<<  most  illustrious  doAor  of  modem  times.  Hqw.  in« 
<<  tense  was  his  application  to  sti^y !  How  great  in  re^ 
*<  turn  is  his  reputation  among  men  !  How  much  grioateir 
<<  still  his  reward  with  God  I  Let  his  example  rouse  you 
<<  firom  your  torpor ;  listen  to  the  instn^ions  of  youi: 
<^  teachers,  opeu  your  books,  and  learn  ta  understand 
^<  their  meaning.  Avoid  all  furtive  revelling^,  and 
*<  leave  to  the  world  the  vain  ornaments  of  dress.  What 
«  becomes  you,  is  the  modesty  of  your  habit,  the  sapc- 
««  tity  of  your  life,  and  the  superiority  of  your  virtue 
•*  (4).**  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Alcuin.  That 
they  would  have  praved  successful,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  :  but  the  experiment  was  prevented  hj  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  times ;  and  the  decline  of  piety  and  know- 
ledge, which  had  originated  in  the  indolence  of  the  na« 

{>iu{e  on;^ran  ne  mihron*  fojipam  )>e  hi  nsBjion  on  hijia  a^en^e  ]>eot>e 
apjiicene.    £p.  JElf.  ad  WuUt.  apud  Walk,  vit  Alf.  p.  196^. 

(3)  Ep.  Ale.  28,  29,  32,  49,  50. 

(4)  Ep.  Ale.  49^ 
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tives,   waft  rapidly  accelerated  by  the   exterminating 
sword  of  the  Danes. 

JJtiring  the  eighth  and  ninth  centiuries,  the  penmsula  of 
Jutlandi  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Scandinavian  continent)  were  parcelled  among  a  number 
of  petty  and  independent  chieftains,  who  sought  no  other 
occupation  thsm  war,  and  possessed  no  other  wealth,  than 
what  they  had  acquired  by  the  sword*  Their  children^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldett,  were  taught  to  depend 
tor  fiune  and  power  on  their  own  abilities  and  courage : 
their  ships  were  the  only  inheritance  which  they  derired 
from  their  fytk&n :  and  in  these  they  were  comp^ed  to 
sail  in  pursuit  of  adventures  and  riches  (5).  No  injury 
was  necessary  to  provoke  their  enmity.  The  prospeA 
of  plunder  direAed  their  attack ;  and  carnage  and  devas* 
tation  were  the  certain  consequences  of  their  success. 
They  coul4  conceive  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  flames  of  the  villages,  which  they  had 
plundered,  and  their  ears  with  the  groans  of  their  cap* 
tives,  expiring  under  the  anguish  of  torture  (6).  The 
northern  seas  were  originally  the  theatre  of  their  courage 
and  cruelty.  At  last  they  ventured  to  try  their  fortune 
against  the  more  opulent  nations  of  the  south:  and, 
during  more  than  two  centuries,  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  continually  pillaged  and  depo- 
pulated by  these  restless  barbarians. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  their  first  descent  in  England, 
was  the  effect  of  accident  or  design.  They  quickly  re- 
tired to  their  ships :  but  the  plunder  was  sufficiently  rich 

(5)  Wallingford»  p.  533.  Spdm.  Vit.  JElf.  edit.  Walk.  p.  1^ 
not 

(js)  Mat.  West.  p.  388.    Aug.  sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  iss* 
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la  invite  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  (T).  In:  the  year 
$eyen  hundred  and  ninety  three,  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thnmbria  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Danish 
armament  near  the  coast.  The  barbarians  \rere  per- 
mitted to  land  without  opposition.  The  plunder  of  the 
churches  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expefbitions  :  and 
their  route  was  marked  by  the  mangled  carcalses  of  the 
nuns,  the  monks,  and  the  priests,  whom  they  had  mas- 
sacred. But  historians  have  scsurcely  condescended  to 
notice  the  misfortunes  of  other  churches  :  their  attention 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  fate  of  Lindisfarne.  That  ve- 
nerable pile,  once  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  apostle 
•of  Northumbrian  and  san^oned  by  the  remains  of  St 
Cuthbert,  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.  Their 
.impiety  polluted  the  altars,  and  their  rapacity  was  re- 
warded by  its  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  oblations  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  The  monks  endeavoured  by 
concealment  to  elude  their  cruelty :  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  fliscovered  ;.and  were  either  slaughtered  on  the 
islaild,  or  drowned  in  thi^  sea.  If  the  lives  of  the  children 
were  spared,  their  fHe  was  probably  more  severe  than 
that  of  their  teachers :  they  were  carried  into  captivity 

The  news  of  this  calamity  filled  all  the  nations  of  the 

(7)  On  hif  t>ajgum  cpomon  ajief r  in  fcipu  No]i%maima  ....... 

Dar  paejion  J)a  xji^yzan  fcipuJOenifca  monna  pe  Ansel-cinnef  lon>5 
jef  ohcon  (Chr.  Sax.  p.  64).  In  this  passage  the  appellations  of 
Danes  and  Northmen  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the  same  peo- 
ple. Yet  in  another  passage  they  are  distinguished  as  two  difJerent 
nations  (aej^eji  je  Gnjlifce  je  Denij'ce  ^e  Noji^men  ^e  o^jie. 
({hron.  Sax»p.  lio). 

(8)  Sim.  Dunel.  edit.  Bedford,  p.  87.    Hoved.  f.  405.    Ep.  Ale 
cit.  Malm,  de  Font.  1.  iii.  f.  157. 
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Saxons  ^h  shame  and  sorrow.  Llndisfarne  had  long 
been 'to  them  an  objeft  of  peculiar  respeA:  and  the  ^ 
Northmnbrians  hesitated  not  .to  pronounce  it  the  most 
venerable  of  the  &*itish  churches  (9)*  Alcuin  received 
the  account  at  the  court  of  Charlemagnei  and  evinced)  by 
his  tears,  the  sincerity  of  his  grief.  But  while  he  la- 
mented the  present)  his  mind  presaged  future  and  more 
lasting  calamities  to  his  country.  Prompted  by  his  fears, 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Lindisfsume,  to  his  brethren 
the  clergy  of  York,  and  to  the  monks  of  Weremouth 
and  Jarrow.  <<  Who/l  he  observes  to  the  last,  <rnmst 
<*  not  tremble,  when  he  considers  the  misfortune  which 
u  has  befallen  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert  ?  Let  the  fate 
<<  of  others  be  a  warning  to  you.  Tou  also  inhabit  the 
<^  sea-coast :  you  are^  equally  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
«*  barbarians''  (10).  The  event  verified  his  foresight*. 
Within  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  a  Da- 
nish squadron  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  |  ~^ 
monasteries  of  Jarrow  and  Weremouth)  the  noUe  monu- 
ments of  Benedict's  zeal  and  Egfrid's  munificence,  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  pirates,  however,  did  not  escape 
with  impunity.  Scarcely  had  they  left  the  harbour,  when 
their  ships  were  dashed  by  a  storm  against  the  rockl* 
Numbers  were  buried  in  the  waves  :  the  few,  who  svram 
to  the  shore,  were  immolated  to  the  vengeance  of  the  in- 
habitants (11). 

From  this  period,  during  the  lapse  of  seventy  years, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  harassed  by  the  incessant  depre- 

(9)  Locus  cunctis  in  Britannia  venerabilior.      £p.  Ale.  cit. 
Malm.  1.  iikf.  157. 

(10)  Ale.  ep.  49.    Ann.  794. 

(11)  Chr.Sax.  p.  «6.    Walling,  p.  5S0.    Sim.  Dun.  p.  S9^ 
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dations  of  the  E^orthmeiu  Each  bay  and  navigable  river 
was  repeatedly  visits  by  their  fleets :  the  booty  acquired 
by  the  adventurers^  ^undated  the  avarice  of  their  bre- 
duren:  and  armament  after  armament  darkened  die 
,  shores  of  Britain.  I  shall  not  follow  them  in  diese  de- 
suhory  and  destm£tive  expeditions^  whidi  could  only  fa^ 
dgue  and  cUsgost  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  «nva* 
ried  pidure  of  carnage,  piUagei  and  devastation.  The 
wealth  of  the  churches  continued  to  allure  their  rapacity  t. 
«ach  succeeding  year  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  some  ce» 
lebrated  monastery ;  and  the  monies^  in  sorrowfiil  asto>- 
nishment}  bewailed  the  rapid  depopulation  of  their  order* 
About  die  middle  al  the  ninth  century,  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog,  a  vikingr  renowned  for  courage  and  cruetty,  who 
had  led  his  followers  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  had 
ivrung  from  the  pusillanimity  of  Charles  the  b^kt,  the 
most  valualde  of  his  treasures,  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  NcHthumbria.  Undismayed  at  his  misfortune, 
the  intrepid  barbariait  colkAed  the  remains  of  his  troops^ 
and  had  begun  to  plunder  the  nearest  v91ages,  when 
^Ita,  the  usurper  of  the  Northumbrian  sceptre,  ad* 
vanced  to  chastise  1ms  insolence.  The  pride  of  Ragnar 
refused  ta  retire  befiwe  a  superior  enemy.  He  foiight,' 
was  taken,  and  by  his  death  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  teme- 
rity (12).  The  Danes  could  not  reasonably  accuse  the 
severity  of  the  conqueror.  Had  the  chance  of  batde 
delivered  -£Ha  into  the  hands  of  the  vikingr,  he  would 
have  infliAed  a  similar  fete.  But  his  sons  (they  were 
ten  in' number)  vowed  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 

(12)  The  adventures  of  Ragnar  are  but  obscurely  hinted  in  our 
national  writers :  the  industry  of  Mr  Turner  has  collected  the 
particulars  from  the  northern  historians.    Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  1 1 5. 
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fatlier :  the  pirates  of  the  north  crowded  to  their  stand- 
iffdj  and  the  most  formidaUe  fleet>  which  had  ever 
saQed  from  the  harbours  of  Scandinavia^  steeried  to  the 
coast  of  the  East-Angles.  By  the  terror  of  their  name  and 
numbers,  they  retorted  from  die  king  a  reluftant  per- 
mission toiand^  and  during  the  wintn*,  were  supported 
at  die  expence  of  the  inhabitMits  (U).  The  return  of 
spring  summoned  them  to  the  work  of  vengeance.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  the  flames  of  war  were  spread  to 
the  river  Tyne :  the  towns,  churches,  and  monasteries, 
were' laid  in  ashes ;  and  so  complete  was  their  destruc- 
tion, that  succeeding  generations  could  with  difficulty 
trace  the  vestiges  of  their  former  existence  (14).  iQla, 
and  his  conq>etitor  Osbert,  forgetting  their  private  quar- 
rdf  united  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  the  latter 
was  slain  in  the  field  :  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  amd  the  torments,  which  he  was  made  to 
suffer,  gratified,  but  did  not  satiate,  their  resentment 
(15)*  Intimidated  by  the.  fate  of  their  princes,  the  in- 
habitants to  the  north  of  the  Tyne,  endeavoured,  by  a 
Umely  submission,  to  avert  the  arms  of  the  invaders. 
But  Hal£dene  had  tasted  the  firuits  of  sacrilege ;  and 
after  an  uncertain  delay  of  eight  years,  he  crossed  the 
river  with  a  strong  division  of  the  army,  and  leveled  to 
the  ground  every  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia* 

(13)  Anno  86S. 

(14)  Cruore  atque  luctu  omnia  replevit :  eccleaias  longe  kteque 
«t  manastena  ferro  atque  tgne  delevtt»  nil  prsster  Bolbe  sine  tecto 
parietes  abiens  reliquit>  in  tantum  ut  ilia  qus  prsesens  est  setas» 
ipsorum  locorum  vix  aliquidy  interdtim  milluRii  antique  nobili- 
tatis  possit  revisere  signum.  .  Sim.  Dund.  hkL  eccl.  Dun.  p.  9S. 

(15)  ChroD.  SsoL,  p.  79.    Anno  867. 
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The  aibey  of  Tynemouth  first  attraf^ed  his  rapacity. 
From  its  smoldng  ruins  he  directed  his  march  towards 
the  island  of  Lindisfarne.  The  monastery  had  risen 
from  its  ashjesi  and  was  again  peopled  with  a  numerous 
colony  of  monks.  By  the  approach  of  Halfdene^  they 
were  plunged  Jnto  the  deepest  consternation  and  per- 
plexity. The  fate  of  their  predecessors  warned  them  to 
retire  before  the  arrival  of  the  barbarians :  piety  forbade 
them  to  abandon  to  insult  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert. 
From  this  distressing  dilemma  they  were  relieved  by  the 
recollection  of  an  aged  monk^  who  reminded  them  of 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  saint  at  his  deaths  that  if  his 
children  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  island^  his  bones 
might  accompany  their  exile  (16).  The  shrinei  which 
contained  his  body,  with  the  remains  of  the  other 
bishops  of  Lindisfamie}^  was  instantly  removed  from  the 
altar ;  and  the  most  virtuous  among  the  clergy  were  se-^ 
leEted  to  bear  it  from  the  monastery^  to  a  place  of  secu>- 
rity.  With  tears  the  monks  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the 
wallsy  in  which  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  mo» 
nastic  profession :  the  loftiest  of  the  Northumbrian 
mountains  screened  them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  infi« 
dels ;  and  the  people  crowded  for  protection  to  the  re* 
mains  of  their  patron.  The  abbey  was  pillaged^  aad 
given  to  the  flames  (17)« 

From  Lindisfame,  the  pursuit  of  plunder  led  Halfdene 
to  the  walls  of  Coldingham.  Of  the  nuns  of  this  monas- 
tery a  story  has  been  related^  which,  though  its  truth  may 
be  problematical  (18),  is  not  repugnant  to  the  stern  virtue 

( 1 6)  Bed.  Vit.  St.  Cuth.  c.  xxxix. 

(17)  An.  S75.    Sim.  Dunel.  p.  95. 

(1$)  The  first  writer  by  whom  it  is  known  to  have  been  mcn-»; 
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« 

of  the  cloister,  or  the  national  enthimasm  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons«  .^Ebbai  whose  maternal  authority  the  sisterhood 
obeyed,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  chief  or 
his  followers.  She  I^d  leamt  that  their  impiety  devoted 
to  instant  death  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  that  the 
females  were  invariably  the  vifUms,  first  of  their  lust, 
and  then  of  their  cruelty.  Alarmed  at  their  approach, 
she  hastened  to  the  chapter-house,  assembled  the  trem- 
bling sisters,  and  exhorted  those,  who  valued  their  ho* 
nour,  to  preserve  it  from  pollution  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
beauty.  At  that  instant,  drawing  a  knife  from  her  bo« 
som,  she  inflidled  a  ghastly  wound  on  her  countenance  t 
and  the  nuns,  with  pious  barbarity,  followed  the  example 
of  their  mother.  The  gates  were  soon  forced :  the 
Danes  turned  with  horror  from  the  hideous  spe^cle : 
and  these  martyrs  to  chastity  perished  in  the  flames, 
which  consumed  their  monastery. 

Seven  years  were  devoted  by  the  barbarians  to  the  ac«> 
quisition  of  plunder,  nor  did  they  sheathe  the  sword,  till 
the  general  devastation  bade  defiance  to  their  rapacity. 
During  this  period,  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  wandered 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
their  enemies :  but  their  labours  were  sanctified  in  their 
l^yes,  by  the  merit  of  preserving  from  insult  the  body  of 

tionedy  is  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Though  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  our  more  modem  chroniclers,  yet  his  authority  it 
not  contemptible.  His  history,  in  the  passages  which  can  be 
compared,  is  generally  a  transcript  or  abridgement  of  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  and  the  most  early  writers :  whence  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  remainder,  he  consulted 
other  ancient  (records,  which  have  since  perished  in  the  revolo* 
tions  of  so  many  centyries.  The  same  remark  will  apprly  to 
'Malmsbury,  Hoveden,  Huntingdon,  &^. 
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theif  patron :  and  they  fondly  compared  themsdves  to 
the  Israelites,  who  conveyed  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  land  of  promise,  the  bones  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
The  lot  of  the  seven  individnals,  who  carried  the  shrine, 
was  the  objeA  of  general  envy ;  their  families  thought 
themselves  ennobled  by  the  privilege ;  and  their  descen- 
dants, through  many  generations,  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  natives  (19).  At  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity, the  survivors,  descending  from  the  mountains, 
solicited  the  proteftion  of  the  conquerors.  By  the 
Danes  it  was  willingly  granted ;  the  body  of  the  saint 
Was  deposited  at  Conchester  (90)  \  and  new  honours  were 
paid  to  his  memory. 

The  ravages  of  Halfdene  infliAed  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  monastic  institute  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
Within  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  all  the  abbeys 
which  ancient  piety  had  founded,  were  swept  away ;  and 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  few  who  had  survived  the  general 
calamity,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  procure  proselytes. 
With  them  the  order  of  Northumbrian  monks  may  be 
said  to  have  expired.  A  constant  succession  is,  indeed, 
asserted  to  have  watched  at  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert : 
but  we  are  also  assured,  that  their  number  never  exceed- 
^  three  individuals  at  any  one  time,  during  the  long 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  eight  years  (21).  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror,  that  the  institute 
was  revived  by  tke  industry  of  Aldwin,  a  monk  of  Eve- 
.diam,  who  collected  a  small  colony  from  the  southern 

(19)  Sim.  Dunel.  p.  113» 

(90)  Now  Chetter-le-fitreet.  It  was  called  Conchester,  from 
the  small  river  Con.    Ld.  Itm.  vol.  ix.  p.  61. 

(21)  Sim.  Dunel.  p.  99. 
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irtOhasteries,  and  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  ruins  of 
Jarrow,  from  which  he  shortly  migrated  to  the  new 
church  at  Durham  (22). 

"In  the  annals  of  northern  piracy,  alt'  the  leaders  are 
ec'^ually  cruel,  and  equally  versed  in  the  arts  of  devasta- 
tion.    "W.hile  Northumbria  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
HMfdene,  five  Danish  kings  with  as  many  jarls,  led  their 
retainers  across  the  Humber,  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lincolnshire  (23).     The  abbey  of  Bardney  was  the  first 
t6  Experience  their  barbarity.     It  was  pillaged,  and  then 
consumed  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  Bardney  they  passed  theWitham,  into  the  country 
of  the  Girvii :  but  their  progress  was  retarded  by  the  op- 
position of  a  determined,  though  inconsiderable  band  of 
patriots.      Algar,   the  ealdorman,   !iad   summoned  the 
neighbouring  thanes  to  his  standard  :*  Theodore,  the  ab- 
bot of  Crovlmd,  sent  to  his  assistance  two  hundred  vete*- 
fans,  under  the  command  of  Tolius,  then  a  monk,  but 
formerly  an  officer  of  distinftion  in  the  armies  of  Mercia : 
and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  stimulated  by  the 
dangers  of  a  defeat,  the  tears  of  their  families,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  religious.     Their  first  essay  was  success- 
ful 5  and  the  death  of  three  of  their  kings  taught  the  bar- 
barians to  respeft  the  valour  of  their  adversaries.     During 
the  night  the  Danes  recalled  their  detachments,  and  con- 

(22)  Plane  a  tempore,  quo  a  paganis  ecclesiaB  in  pvovincia 
Northanhymbrorum  eversx  et  monasteria  sunt  destructa  atque  in- 
censa,  usque  ad  tertiuih  annum  praesulatus  Walchelini,  quando 
per  Aldwtoufn  in  ipsam  provinciam  yenientem,  monachorum  in 
ilU  coepit  habitatio  revivwcere,  ducenti  et  oAo  compiitantur  anni. 
Id.  p.  ^7* 

(93)  An.  870. 
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soled  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  revenge :  a  panic 
struck  the  christians,  ai^d,  under  the  covert  of  darkness, 
three  fourths  of  the  army  silently  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  danger  {^^)*  Their  retreat  irritated,  but  did 
not  dismay  the  few,  who  remained :  the  intermediate 
hours  were  dedicated  to  the  exercises  of  religion ;  and 
each  man  devoutly  received  the  viaticum  from  the  hands 
of  the  officiating  priest.  At  the  dawn  of  light  they  re- 
paired to  their  posts,  and  foiled  with  the  most  patient 
.  courage  the  successive  assaults  of  their  numerous  ene- 
mies. At  sunset  the  Danes  appeared  to  retire :  with 
shouts  of  vi Aory  the  christians  ri^hed  to  the  pursuit ; 
and  by  their  imprudence  forfeited  the.  reward  due  to 
their  valour.  The  flight  was  only  a  feint.  The  fugi- 
tives turned  agadnst  their  pursuers :  and  the  small  and 
unconnected  bands  of  the  Saxons  quickly  disappeared 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  multitude. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  melancholy  tidings  reached 
the  abbey  of  Croyland.  Theodore  and  his  nu)nks  were 
employed  in  the  church,  in  chaunting  matins :  but  the 
cries  of  the  messengers  summoned  them  from  the  duties 
of  religion  to  the  care  of  their  own  safety.  The  young* 
er  part  of  the  brotherhood  were  ordered  to  secure  their 
charters,  relics,  and  jewek,  to  cross  the  lake,  and  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  distant  wood^  while  Theodore' 
himself,  in  company  with  the  children  and  the  more 
aged  of  the  monks,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  barbarians. 

» 

(24)  Ia  the  printed  copies  of  Ingulf  the  christians  are  said  t« 
hare  dwindled  from  800  to  300  (Ing^  inter  scrip,  post  Bed.  f.  492w 
Rcr*  AngliL  8crq>.  torn.  i«  p4  S 1  •) :  in  the  chronicle  of  Peterborougb^ 
with  greater  probability,  firom  8000  to  2000  (Chron.  Abb.  <hr 
Burg,  p*  16,  edit.  Sparke)r 
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The  old  man  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  monastc*j^, 
yrithout  making  an  attempt  to  avert  its  fate :  and  he 
cherished  a  fallacious  hope^  that  the  innocei^ce  of  thc^ 
children  and  the  grey  hair9  of  his  brethren  (several  had 
passed  their  hundredth  year))  would  awaken  sentiments 
of  pity,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  Danes.  While  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  the  flames  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  gradually  approached,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  barbarians  admonished  the  fugitives  to  de* 
part.  With  heavy  hearts  the  two  companies  embraced, 
and  separated  for  ever  [25). 

Trosfx  the  beach  the  junior  monks,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  steered  across  the  lake  to  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment :  Theodore,  with  the  companions  of  his  fortunes, 
returned  to  the  choir,  resumed  the  matins,  and  cele- 
brated mass.  Just  as  he  had  communicated,  the  Danes 
arrived.  The  solitude  and  silence  of  the  cloisters 
would  hav^nduced  a  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
fled,  had  not  the  distant  chaunt  of  the  monks  direAed 
the  barbarians  to  the  church*  The  gates  were  forced 
without  difiiculty ;  and  Osketul,  the  Danish  chieftain, 
rushing  into  the  choir,  seized  the  abbot  by  the  hair,  and 
struck  off  his  head. at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  ofiici- 
ating  ministers  were  dispatched  by  the  swords  of  his 
followers :  biit  the  children  and  the  mote  aged  of  the 
monks  were  reserved  for  the  torture.  It  was  expected 
that  pain  and  fear  would  easily  extort  a  discovery  of  the 
concealment  of  their  treasures,  and  the  retreat  of  their 
brethren.  But  the  constancy  of  their  minds  was  superi- 
or to  the  weakness  of  their  bodies  ;  and  their  sufferings, 
were  soon  terminated  by  the  impatience  of  the  barbari* 

(25)  Ing.  p.  92^ 
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An$,  One  victim  alone  Tyas  spal'ed,  k  boy  of  tetl  years 
of  age,  and  distinguished  by  his  beauty.  His  natiie  was 
iTurgar.  fte  had  accompanied  the  suli-prior  Lethwin  to 
the  refeftory  •,  stood  by  him  trfl  ke  expired  imder  the 
daggers  of  his  murderers;  and  eagerly  solicited  the  fa- 
^oul"  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  tutor.  The  heirt  of  the 
younger  Sidroc,  the  Danish  jarl  relented.  He  tore  the 
cowl  from  the  head  of  the  boy,  threw  a  cloak  over,  his 
shoulders,  and  bade  him  to  be  careful  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps (26). 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  had  glutted  their  ^petite 
for  blood,  they  abandoned  thenwelves  to  the  pursuit  of 
plunder,  tvery  recess  was  burst  open,  and  every  comer 
Was  searched  with  the  eye  of  diesire  and  suspicion.  Their 
avarice  violated  even  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Around 
ihe  shrine  of  St  Guthlake  stood  a  range  of  marble  monu* 
mients,  in  which  were  entombed  the  mottal  remains  of 
the  saints  and  benefadtors  of  the  abbey.  These  ribe  inft- 
dels  defaced  and  demolished,  Scattered  the  bones  on  the 
pavement,  and  raked  in  the  dust  for  the  chalices,  rings, 
and  trinkets,  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
bury  with  the  body.  Three  days  Were  employed  in  these 
researches :  on  the  fourth  they  set  ifire  tb  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  dircfted  their  march  towards  Medes- 
liamstede. 

Medesharfistede,  afterwards  called  Peterborough,  was 
an  abbey  of  royal  foundation,  iand  had  been  eariclted  by 
the  profuse  donations  of  several  princes.  It  possessed  a^ 
library  to  which  few  others  were  equal ;  the  magnificence 
of  the  fabric  was  the  pride  of  Saxon  architefture  \  and 
the  church,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,,  was, 

(26)IlMdv 
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if  wte .  inay  believe  a  sujBpicIous^  chiprteri  exempted  from 
the  jutMi^ioii  of  the  diocesan^  and  endowed  by  the  fa* 
vour  of  Pope  Agatho  w\\h  th^  privileges,  which  dis^in* 
g^isb15d  St  Petei*'s  at  Rome  (27).  Within  its  walls  tht 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  sought  protedion  fron^ 
the  arms  of  t^e  infidels ;  and  the  issue  of  the  first  assault 
$eemod  to  justify  their  hopes.  In  the  second,  a  stone 
from  an  unknown  hand  wounded  the  brother  of  Hubba 
a  Danish  k^g*  Eager  £or  revenge  the  barbarian  re« 
doubled  his  efforts :  and  the  garrison  shrunk  in  despair 
from  the  defence  of  the  principal  gate.  Resistance  ceased 
with  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  The  ftiry  of  the  sol- 
diers was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  the  crowd  of 
strangers  :  a  long  train  of  more  distinguished  victims  was 

L 

researved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  king ;  and  Hubba  with 
his  own  hand  immolated  the  abbot,  and  eighty-three 
monks^  to  the  shade  of  his  brother.  His  barbiarity  was 
rewarded  wi^h  spoils  more  numerous  than  those  of  Croy-? 
land.  The  monks  had  not  removed  their  treasures :  and 
the  imprudence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  had  de- 
posited with  them  their  most  valuable  effe£ts.  After  the 
division  of  the  plunder  the  monastery  was  burnt.  The 
(conflagration  lasted  fifteen  days  (28). 

Turgar,  the  boy  of  Croyland,  had  hitherto  preserved 
his  life  unda^  the  protection  of  Sidroc.  But  his  situation 
now  became  more  dangerous,  and  he  was  admonished  by 
bis  patron,  to  avoid  the  eyes  cf  the  implacable  Hubba* 
Alarmed  at  the  advice,  he  embraced  a  favourable  mo» 
ment  to  secrete  himself  from  the  view  of  the  Danes ; 

(27)  Chr.  Sax.  p.  35^  36,  Wilk.  p.  44.  Hugo  Cand.  p.  4,  ecUp 
Sparke. 

(28)  Ing.  p.  23, 
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and  travelling  all  night  through  the  woods,  reached  his 
former  residence  early  in  the  morning.  His  arrival  was 
just  preceded  by  that  of  the  younger  monks,  who  had 
ventured  to  leave  their  concealment,  and  were  beginning 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  sight  of  Turgar  revived 
their  hopes  j  his  faithful  narrative  realized  their  fears. 
The  fate  of  Theodore  and  their  brethren  was  heard  with 
the  deepest  anguish  :  they  forgot  the  objeft  of  their  la- 
bours ;  and  seated  amid  the  smoking  ruins,  abandoned 
^emselves  to  the  lamentations  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
From  this  inactivity  they  were  at  length  awakened  by 
the  necessity  of  their  situation.  To  supply  the  place  of 
Theodore,  Godric  was  chosen,  a  monk  distinguished 
among  his  brethren  for  his  superior  wisdom  and  piety. 
By  his  direAion  they  made  it  their  first  care  to  drag  from 
the  ruins  the  half  burnt  bodies  of  their  brethren,  and  to 
commit  them  with  decent  solemnity  to  the  grave.  Scarce- 
ly had  they  completed  this  pious  ceremony,  when  they 
were  requested  by  the  hermits  of  Ancarig  to  perform  the 
^aine  office  for  the  monks  of  Medeshamstede.  With 
jpiainfol  research  they  collected  their  bodi^  ;  dug  before 
the  entrance  of  the  church  a  deep  ai^d  spacious  grave ; 
deposited  in  the  centre  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  abbot ; 
and  placed  around  him  the  remains  of  his  eighty-three 
companions.  To  perpetuate  their  memory,  Godric 
built  over  the  tomb  a  pyramid  of  stone,  on  w;hich  was 
rudely  engraved  the  history  of  this  bloody  catastrophe ; 
apd  opposite  to  the  pyrannd  he  raised  an  image  of  Christ 
nailed  to  the  cross.  The  public  road  lay  betwjeen  theni  \ 
and  the  pious  abbot  hpped,  that  the  presence  of  the  cru-* 
cifix  would  prevent  travellers  from  profaning  so  sacred 
a  spot,  and  the  figures  on  the  monument  induce  them  to 
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offer  up  a  prayer  for  those^  whose  ashes  reposed  beneath 
it.  As  for  himselfi  »these  vidims  of  Danish  barbarity 
wtoe  never  absent  £roin  lus  recollection.  Annually,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  on  the^  anniversary  of  their  massacre,  he 
visited  the  cemetery,  pitched  his  tent  over  the  grave, 
and  spent  two  days  in  celebrating  masses,  and  performing 
the  other  devotions,  to  which  catholic  charity  has'  attri* 
buted  the  power  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  the  departed 

.(«9). 

From  Medeshamstede,  the  Danes  direded  their  march 

to  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  which  was  situated  a  great  and 
opulent  monastery,  originally  founded  by  Edilthryda, 
the  pious  queen  of  Northumbria.  The  elevated  rank, 
and  edifying  sanctity  of  the  abbesses,  by  whom  it  was 
first  governed,  had  raised  it  to  a  high  preemine;ice 
among  the  southern  convents;  and  its  cloisters  were 
still  crowded  with  the  most  noble  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  Saxon  ladies.  It  might  have  been  expelled,  that  t6 
these  female  recluses,  the  fate  of  Croyland  and  Medes- 
hamstede would  have  furnished  a  useful  lesson.  Some, 
indeed,  listened  to  the  suggestions  ^of  prudence,  and 
shunned  by  flight  the  approach  of  the  barbarians.  But  the 
greater  part  refused  to  abandon  their  convent :  .and  their 

• 

determination  was  confirmed  by  the  afflux  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  who  conveyed  their  families  and 
«ffe£ts  to  Ely,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  The  extensive 
lake  by  which  the  monastery  was  surrounded,  presented 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  approach  of  an  enemy :  and 
those  who  wer^  not  e](icouraged  by  the  san£tity,  trusted 

{^9)  .  ^  .  omni  anno  quamdlu  vixit  aemel  visitans,  supra  pe* 
iraqti  suum  tentorium  figens  pro  animabus  ibidem  sepultprum  tt^i^ 
sas  per  ];)iduum  devotione  continua  celebravit.    Jng.  p.  2^t 
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at  least  to  the  natviral  strength  of  the  place.*  Perhaps  if 
their  efforts  had  been  direftcd  by  an  intelligent  leader^ 
or  if  their  foe  had  been  kiss  determined^  they  wouiiEib 
have  had  no  reason  to  condemn  their  confidence :  2nd 
their  example  might  at  a  later  period  have  stimulated 
the  band  of  patriots,  who  in  the  same  place  bade  defi- 
ance, during  several  years,  to  all  the  power  of  the  Nw- 
man  conqueror  (30).  But  die  Danes,  with  the  proved  of 
accumulated  [Sunder  before  their  eyes,  were  not  to  be 
retarded  by  the  appearance  of  difficuhies:  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  they  transported  their  army  across  the 
water,  and  effected  a  landing  oh  the  island.  From  this 
instant,  submission  or  resistance  was  ecpally  fruitless : 
the  massacres  of  Croybmd  and  Medeshamstede  were  re^ 
newed  j  the  abbey  was  burnt  5  and  the  nuns,  after  suf- 
fering indignhies  wor^  dian  death,  ultimately  perished 
by  the  sword  or  in  thq  flames  (31). 

From  tliese  instances  we  may  learn  to  estimate  the 
suffering^  of  the  monastic  and  clerical  orders  during  the 
long  period  of  Danish  devastation.  Each  kingdom  in 
succession  tj^cam^  the  theatre  of  their'  Any.  The  sub- 
jeAion  of  East  Anglia  was  secured  by  the  captivity  of  its 
monarch ;  and  his  unprovoked  hiurder  shewed,  that  to 
the  barbarians  the  blood  of  kings  was  as  grateful  a  spec- 
tacle as  that  of  moaiks.  Burrhed  of  Mercia  exhibited  at 
first  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  e;^alted  station  :  but  his  spirit 
sunk  with  repeated  defeats  j  he  abandoned  the  crown 
which  he  was  unable  to  retain  ;  and  the  vi£lors  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  the  traitor  ^eolyolph  (32).   This  shadow 

(30)  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  609, 

(ni)  Ing.  p.  24.  .    /   ' 

(32)  Ann.  p.  871. 
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of  ^  king  was  only  thd  sport  and  viiHiii'  of  fhcftf  caprice; 
Witlim^  twnlre  ittomhs  he  was  conddAed  froni  the 
throne  to  the  prison^  restored  to^  the  itlgal-  power^  and 
theti  depri'v^d  of  the  sceptre  and  life.  The  Thames 
alone  separated  the  barbarians  from  the  more  opulent 
provinces  on  the  southern  coast :  they  passed  that  river, 
subdued  the  feeble  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
compelled  the  west  Saxons,  ;tfter  an  obstinate  suiigg)e» 
to  shrink  from  the  contest.  Free  from  apprehension, 
they  abandoned  themselves  during  several  months  to  the 
licentiousness  of  viAory :  and  indulged  without  remorse 
their  passion  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  But  security 
relaxed  their  vigilance :  and  Alfred,  who  had  secreted 
himself  among  the  morasses  of  Somersetshire,  started,  at 
a  favourable  moment,  from  his  concealment,  and  sur- 
prised his  enemies  in  their  camp  (5S).  This  success  was 
the  prdude  to  more  important  viAories :  the  king  im« 
proved  every  advantage;  and  the  invaders  were  com- 
pelled either  to  retire  from  the  island,  or  to  acknow*^ 
ledge  thiemselves  the  vassals  of  the  conqueror.  Many 
yiears,  however,  elapsed  before  tranquillity  was  restored. 
Hordes  of  barbarratis  ^ccessively  landed  on  the  coast,' 
and  solicited  bjr  promised  and  tiweats  the  wavering  fide- 
lity of  their  countrymen.  But  their  insolence  was  se- 
verely chastised  by  Alfred  and  his  successors,  arid  at  last 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Danes,  as  wcH  as  of  the  Saxons, 
submitted  to  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

At  this  period  the  English  church  offered  to  the 
friends  of  religion  a  melancholy  and  alarmihg  spectacle, 
1,  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocity  of  their  heathen 
forefathers  :  2,  the  tlergy  were  dissolute  and  illiterate : 

r 

(a;i)  Ann.  878. 
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9»  and  the  monastic  order  was  in  a  manner  anniMlated. 
1.  The  numerous  massacres  of  the  war  had  considera* 
hly  thinned  the  population  of  the  country  i  and  to  sup^ 
ply  the  deficiency,  Alfred  had  adopted  an  obvious  but 
inadequate  expedient,  in  tiiie  naturalization  of  several 
thousand  Danes.  In  every  country  the  strangars  were 
intermixed  with  the  natives  :  in  East-Anglia  and  North- 
umbria,  their  numbers  greatly  exceeded  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  ^If  the  sacred  rite  of  bap^m 
had  intitled  the  barbarians  to  the  appellation  and  privi- 
leges of  christians,  their  manners  and  noticms  still* re < 
duced  them  to  a  lefvel  with  their  pagan  brethren.  The 
fupersdtion  of  Scandinavia  was  in  many  places  restored- 
The  charms  and  hicantations  of  magic  amused  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people ;  the  worship  of  Odin  was  publicly 
cpuntenancedi  or  clandestinely  preserved:  and  .oaths 
and  punishments  were  often  employed  in  vain  to  extort, 
from  these  nominal  converts  an  external.  respe£t  for  the 
institutions  of  Christianity.  The  morals  of  many  among 
the  AnglorSaxons  were  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  the 
naturalized  Danes.  During  the  long  and  eventful  con« 
test,  the  adminbtration  of  justice  had  been  frequently 
suspended :  habit?  of  predatory  warfare  had  introduced 
a  spirit  of  insubordination :  and  impunity  had  strengfji* 
ened  the  impulse  of  the  passions.  To  the  slow  and  tran- 
quil profits  of  industry,  were  preferred  the  violent  but 
sudden  acquisitions  of  rapine :  the  roads  were  infest- 
ed with  robbers  ;  and  the  .numbers  and  audacity  of  the 
banditti  compelled  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  as* 
$ociate  for  the  prpt^^Hpn  of  their  lives,  families,  and 
property.  The  dictates  of  natiH'al  equity,  the  laws  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  regulations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
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were  despised*  The  indissoluble  knot  of  marriage  was 
repeatedly  dissevered  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pas- 
sion or  disgust :  and  in  defiance  of  divine  and  human 
prohibitions;  the  nuptial  union  was  frequently  polluted 
and  degraded  by  the  unnatural  crime  of  incest.  To  re- 
form the  degeneracy  of  his  subje^,  Alfred  published  z 
new  code  of  laws,  extraAed  from  those  of  his  predeces^ 
sors  and  of  the  Jewish  legislator :  and  the  execution  of 
forty*four  judges  in  one  year  shews  both  the  inflexible 
severity  of  the  kingi '  and  the  depravity  of  those,  whose 
duty  it  "was  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  national  morals 
(34).  l*hat  his  efforts  were  attended  with  partial  success 
is  not  improbable ;  but  from  the  complaints  and  im-v 
provements  of  later  legislators,  it  is  evident,  that  it  re* 
quired  a  succession  of  several  generations  before  the  an-« 
eient  spirit  of  licentiousness  could  be  suppressed  and  ex* 
tinguished  (S5)« 

2.  In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will  have  ob« 
served  the  degeneracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  after 
the  death  of  Bede  and  his  disciptes.  If  the  learning  of 
their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  on  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  wias  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  devastations  of  the  northn^n,  and  quickly  succeed- 
ed by  a  night  of  the  profbundest  ignorance*  This  la- 
mentable  change  is  amply  and  feelin^y  described  by  the 

(34)  Miroir  des  justices  c.  v.  c}t.  Walker  in  vit;  ^Ifr.  p.  82. 

(S5)  This  account  of  the  immoraUty  of  the  SaxonSf  after  the 
Panish  invasion,  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  Fulco  ^o  Alfred, 
i](0ticed  by  Flodoard  (1.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  612),  the  epistle  of  Pope  For- 
910SU3  (Wilk.  p.  200),  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  his  successors 
(Wilk.  leg.  p.  ^8 — 64),  and  the  judicia  givitati^  Lundoniae  (ibid. 
p.  660 
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pea  erf  a  noyal  vritncs *.  ^  There  ww  a  time,'*  svjfs  Al- 
fred in  his  letter  to  Wulsige,  <*  wbai  foreigners  sought 
><  wisdom  and  learntng  io.  this  island.  Now  we  ace 
^  compelled  to  seek  th^em  in  foreign  lands*  Such  was  the 
<f  general  Ignorance  among  the  English,  that  there  were 
¥  verj  few  oh  this  side  the  Hiimber,  (and  I  dare  say  not 
^  many  on  die  other),  who  could  understand  the  service 
<<  in  En^i^  or  translate  a  Ls^in  epistle  into  their  own 
^  language.  So  few  were  they,  that  I  do  not  recoiled 
^  a  single  iridriridnal  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  who 
^^  was  able  to  do  it,  wh^n  I  ascended  the  throne*^ 
(C6).  To  revive  the  study  of  literature  became  one  of 
the  first  objefb,  which  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the 
monarch :  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  in  die  neighbourmg  nations;  and 
Wales,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  saw  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  brightest  lights,  by  his  prombes  and  pre- 
sents. 

In  the )  year  8^,  an  honourable  embassy  of  thanes, 
bbhops^  priests,  and  deacons,  sailed  from  England  to 
France.  The  obje£V  of  their  mission  was  to  scdidt  teach* 
ers  from  the  GalHc  churches.  From  one  of  the  two 
monasteries,  that  bore  die  naine  of  Cori>ie,  they  pro* 
cured  the  presbyter  John,  a  native  of  Old^axjony :  from 
Fulco,  ardibishop  <tf  Rheims,  and  abbot  of  .St  Bertin's, 


(36)  Hu  man  uc  on  bojit>e  pif  tjom  -3  lajie  hitjeji  on  lant)ef  obre.  •] 
pe  hi  nu  j'ceolt)an  ure  be^iran.  jip  pe  ht  habban  f  ceolt>an.  Spa  clsene 
|ieo  pacf  o^peallen  on  Snjelcynne.  j5  yipHe  pepa  pxjion  beheonan 
Humbjie  J)e  hijia  ])enun2e  cu>$on  unt>eyif  rant>an  on  Bn^hyc,  oU^e  an 
ajiemojepjiyr  op  Iseioene  on  Gn^lijH:  ajieccan.  -j  ic  pene  "p  nahr  moni^e 
he^eonx>aji  Humbjie  nxjion.  Spa  peapa  heo]\a  px]\on.  'p  ic  piji^on 
anfle  xnlejine  ne  mse;  ^e]>encan  bef u)5an 'Thamife.  J)a|>a  ic  ro  yiice 
jrenj.    ^If.  ep.  apud  Walk.  vit.  JElf,  p.  196.     Wise'*  Asser,  p.  82. 
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the  prdvost  Grimbald,  a  monk  renowned  for  liis  fenow*. 
ledge  of  the  holy  sa*iptures,  and  His  pfofeiefncy  ki  tht 
science  of  music  (37).    Soon  after,  Asser,  a  canon  of  8t 

(37)  W'W8A«$er>p..4Tj62,  183..  jAlmong.thetJeamedforpigR* 
era,  ivhdm  the  liberality  of  Alfred  drew  round  him,  a  phc^  ha» 
been  allotted  to  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  a  bold  metaphysical 
writer  of  the  ninth  century.  Mr  Turner  has  mentioned  him  with 
peculiar  distinction  in  his  tiistDry,  and  labours  to  proVe  that  he  h 
the  same  person' tvhh  John,  abbot  of  Athelingey,  ^mentioned  by 
Asaer.:  But-  1. think  it  clear  from  t^  te8timK>ny  of  Assert 
that  they  were  dilfefoiit  persons.  1.  Scotns  is  universally  ac« 
'knowl^dged  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland:  ^he  abbot  <^ 
Athelingey  was  bom  among  the  Saxons  of  Germany  (£ald-Saxon* 
um  genere.  Asser,  p.  61).  2.'  Scotus  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a 
monk  (Mabil.  Saec.  iv.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  510)  t  the  abbot  of  Athe- 
lingey was  bcfch  a  priest  and  a  monk  (presbyternm  et  xtionacfaum^ 
Awer,  p.  47>  6 1  )<  I  even  think  -it  may  -be  doubted  whether  Scotut 
ever  came  to  Eogland.  The  passage  in  Ingulf  (de  veteri  Saxonia 
Johannem,  cQgnominc  Scot  am  ^  acerrimi  ingenii  philosophum.  Ing. 
p.  27)  is  evidently  taken  from  Assef,  and  the  appkrent  contradic- 
f  ion  which  it  contains,  provokes  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  woraa 
in  italics  were  added  to  the  ori^nal  tWt  by  the  dfficiousness  of 
«ome  blundering  copyist.  But  what  ans^wer  can  be  made  to  the 
coB8eBite|t  authority  of  MaUmbury  (De  t^.  .1.  ii.  c.  iy.  f.  24.  De 
pont.  1.  iv,  p.  360).  Simeon  (De  reg.  p.  14a)  Hoveden  (f.  240»  anno 
883)f  and  Westminster,  (p.  171,  anno  883)  I  As  the  three  latter 
have  done  no  more  than  transcribe  Malmsbury,  the  whole  account 
must  rest  on  his  authority :  and  from  the  hesitation  with  which  he 

ipeaks  (creditur sub  ambiguo.    De  reg.  f.  24),  joined  to 

(he  silence  of  Asser,  when  he  mentions  the  literary  characters  at 
the  court  of  Alfred,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  claims  of 
Scotus  are  built  on  a  very  treacherous  foundation.  Malmsbury 
i^ideed  refers  to  Alfred's  works,  for  the  proof  that  SCotus  was  hir 
,maiter  (ut  ex  scriptis  regis  intellexi.  De  reg.  f.  24.  De  pont.  p. 
86 1  )•  But  if  I  have  not  mistaken  the  pasiage  to  which  he  aUodes^ 
it  must  prove  the  contrary.  <<  I  learned  the  Latin  language,"  «ayi 
the  king,  "  from  Pleground,  my  archbishop,  Asser,  my  bishop^^ 
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David's  in  Wales,  visited  Alfred  at  the  royal  cky  o£ 
Dene,  and  was  requested  by  the  king  to  fix  his  residence 
in  England.  The  pride  of  the  Welshman  was  flattered : 
but  he  hesitated  to  abandon  the  church,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  and  ordained.  After  a  short  struggle  his 
scruples  were  silenced :  he  consented  to  divide  the  year 
between  the  English  court  and  the  monastery  of  St  Da* 
vid  I  and  his  compliance  was  munificently  rewarded  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  patron  (58).  To  these  learned  fo- 
reigners, Alfred  joined  the  priests  Werewidf  and  Ethel* 
Stan,  and  the  bishops^  Plegmund  of  Canterbury,  and 
Werfrith  of  Worcester ;  invited  the  nobility  and  clergy 
to  profit  by  their  instructions ;  and  endeavoured  to  sti- 
mulate by  his  own  example  the  industry  of  his  subjects. 
The  fruit  of  his  application  is  numifest  in  the  numerous 
translations,  which  he  published :  and  his  letter  to  Wnl-- 
sige  proves,  that  it  was  not  vanity,  but  the  purest  patriot-* 
ism,  which  guided  the  pen  of  the  royal  author  (39). 
Alfred  lived  to  see  the  result  of  his  efforts  ;  and  was  en- 
abled to  boast  that  knowledge  was  once  more  decorated 
with  the  episcopal  mttre.  Yet  his  success  was  only  par- 
tial. After  his  death  literature  languished,  perhaps  de- 
clinedj  till  the  accession  of  Edgar,  when  it  received  a 

^  and  Grimbald  and  John,  my  mass-priests.'^  £p.  ^If.  ad 
Wuls.  p.*  Id7.  But  Scotus,  as  I  observed  before,  was  not  a  priest, 
and  the  John  alluded  to  by  the  king,  must  have  been  John  the  na« 
tive  of  Old  Saxony. 

(S8)  Asser,  p.  so* 

(89)  Apud  Walk.  vit.  jElf.  p.  19^.  Alfml  tra^d^ated  Bede's 
e(;clesiastical  history,  Orosius,  Boetius,  St  Gr^ory's  pastorals, 
part  of  the  psalms,  and  selections  from  the  works  of  St  August 
tifle.    He  atso  wrote  other  works,  which  are  lost  or  unknown. 
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*iiew  stimulus  from  the  ztal  ^nd  industry  of  archbiUiott 
Dunstau.  '     «       ^ 

Amid  the  horrors  of  a  destructive  war,  the  issue  of 
which  involved  the  very  existence  of  their  country^  the 
vigilance  of  the  prelates  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  to 
slumber  :  but  the  passions  of  their  inferiors  were  awake^ 
and  actively  employed  in  undermining  the  strongest 
pillars  of  ecclesiastical  difcipline.  From  the  arrival  of 
St  Augustine,  to  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  a  married 
priest  was  an  anomalous  being,  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Saxon  church  (40).  But  during  this  event- 
ful period  there  arose  men,  whose  ignorance  could  not 
comprehend,  or  whose  passions  refused  to  obey^  the 
prohibitory  statutes  of  their  ancestors :  the  celibacy  of 
the  dergy^was  openly  infringed ;  and  impunity  promoted 
the  diffusion  of  the  scandal.  Of  this  bold  innovation» 
the  first  hint  occurs  in  the  writings  of  a  foreign  prelate* 
Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims>  in  a  letter  to  the  English 
monarch,  congratulates  him  on  the  election  of  Plegmund 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  whose  vigour  wiU 
quickly  suppress  the  impiety,  that  teaches  the  lawfulness 
of  matrimony  both  in  priests  and  bishops  (4rl).  The 
latter  part  of  the  charge  may  be  ascribed  to  the  treacher- 
ous voice  of  fame,  as  it  is  unsupported  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  any  other  more  ancient  or  more  recent  writer :  the 
origin  of  the  former  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  ig- 
norance and  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  Repeated  m^s^ 
sacres  had  almost  extinguished  the  higher  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  :  in  several  places  the  parochial  and  cathedral 
dergy  had  entirely  disappeared :  and  necessity  compelled^ 

(40)  See  chap.  2. 

(41)  See  Flodoard,  h  ir.  c.  S,  p.  «ie,  6ls. 


Hktbislkcfs  to  iekft  candidate*  for ^th^^^prfesthood,  from 
the  inferior  clerks,  of  whom  many,  without  inlfringkig 
the  eGc4erfa«ticsd  canons,  4iJid  eml5ra<?^d  the  state  of 
marriiige  (48)»  Perhaps  the  bishops,  -  conceivthg  theni* 
si^tes  jUstifi^  by  the  pressure  of  circomstahces,  and 
the^atriple  of  the  primitive  church,  fexaAed  from  them 
ho  j>h)mise  of  ccHltinency :  perhaps^  it  wa^  sometimes  ex- 
adtedj  belt  not  always  dbservid :  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Tecoifds  trfthe  age  •will  shew,  thA*  these  suppo- 
sitions have  not  beeii  hastily  assumed  (43).  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  from  this  period  tsne  observe  married 
clergymen  perforttring  tibe  funftions  6f  the  priesthood  in 
the  Saxon  church  j  aAd,  though  the  ancient  prohibitions 
inhere  frequently  enforced,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  deprivation  of  chiistian 
btirtel,  the  disease  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  'the  human 
cMstttntion,  to  be  eradicated  by  the  severest  remedies. 
Th^igh  often  suppress^,  it  as  often  re-appeared.  I 
ttiitst,  hoWc^^er,  add,  that  afteir  the  most  iarimlte  mvesti- 
^tioh,  I  cannot  discover  the  married  clergy  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  the  policy  of  some  ^writers  has 
prompted'  them  to  assert ;  nor  do  1*  believe  that  the 
ArigloiiSaxon  history,  even  in  the  r^ost  calamitous  pe- 

(46)  Such' appears  to  have1>eeti  the  Mtuitiotf-of  ^e  clergy  of 
LindisEame.  They  wj^e  rvduced  at  lasty  to'  the  few  clerks  who 
Qanied  the  body  of  $t  Cuthbert,  and  these  w^re  afterwards  raised 
to  the  priesthood.  Compare  p.  107,  MS,  143.  ^^t  jEpiphanius 
assigns  the  same  reason  for  the  toleration  of  married  priests,  in 
some  dioceses  of  the  ancient  church,  r^o  u  TTfcpxIov  Kj^om^  et>^>M 

^An^y;  lyfxiy,  |M1)  iv^^vxt^vnii^  VTn^i^teeg*     Hseres,  59,  p*  496. 
(43)  Wilk.  p.  225,  229,  233.     Sim.  p.  170.' 
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rtods^   cto  furnish  a  single  instance  of  a  priest,   who 
venhsreci  to  marry  rftet  his  ordination  (44). 

A  secohd  and  ahnost  incurable  wound  was  inffided  on 
the  discipline  of  the  age,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  deri- 
cal  monasteries,  and  the  conversion  of  the  conventual 
ctegy  into    secular  canons.      By  living  in   communi- 
tteS|  and  regulating  their  conduA  according  to  the  deci- 
sions of  cert^n  rules,  the*  ecclesiastics  had  been  with« 
drawn  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  more  striftly 
confined  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties.    By 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes  most  of  these  confraternities 
were  dispersed ;  and  their  members,  in  the  families  of 
their  frienfds  and  relatives,  acquired  a  love  of  pleasure,  a 
spfi^it  of  independence,  and  a^  contempt  of  regular  dis- 
tipline.    Of  the  younjger  clet4cs  some  adopted  the  mar- 
ried state,  nor  was  there  any  canon  which  condemned 
their  conduA  :  others  plunged  with  precipitation  into  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  by  their  licentiousness  shocked  the' 
piety  of  their  more  fervent  brethren.    The  restoration" 
of  tranquillity  invited  the -survivors  to  return  to  their 
nionasteries :  but  the  yoke,  whidi  their  virtue  had  for- 
merly rendered  light,  now  prised  otk  th6  should^s  of 
many  as  an  intolerable  burden.     In  several  instances 
they  ventured  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  re- 

(44)  In  the  Antiquitates  Britaimics  Ecclesiae,  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  the  Pracsules  Anglican!,  of  Bishop  Godwin,  the  eye  is 
fatigued  with  the  constant  repetition  of  Sacerdotes  in  conjugio 
legitimo  pie  viventes ;  and  Spdman  and  Wilkins  are  careful  to  pre- 
fix so  grateful  a  phrase  to  the  titles  and  prefaces  of  the  charters 
which  they  have  published.  They  should,  however,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  have  informed  their  readers,  that  this  expression  is  of 
modem  date,  and  has  been  recently  prefixed  to  ancient  records, 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficieucy  of  the  original  text. 
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straints  -of  ancient  discipline,  divided  among  themselves 
the  revenues  of  their  churches,  lived  in  separate  famUies, 
and  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  obligation  of  assbt- 
ing  daily  in  the  choir  during  the  public  worship.  Even 
this  obligation  was  soon  despised :  they  accepted  the  vica- 
rious services  of  others ;  and  retired  to  the  farms  at^ 
tached  to  their  respective  prebends.  To  indulge  in  ease 
and  indolence  seemed  to  be  their  principal  objeA :  and 
the  care  of  serving  the  Almighty  was  abandoned  to  the 
industry  of  mercenary  substitutes  (45). 

3.  While  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  was  thus  ob- 
scured by  their  ignorance  and  degeneracy,  the  monastic 
profession  had  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt.  There  was  scarce  a  monastery,  which  had 
escaped  the  visits  of  the  invaders  ;  and  the  devastation 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Danes,  was 
completed  by  the  policy  of  the  Saxon  princes.  To  re- 
plenbh  their  treasuries,  exhausted  by  the  continu^ince  of 
the  war,  the  monastic  possessions  presented  an  easy  and 
adequate  expedient  i  and  while  a  considerable  portion 
was  annexed  to  the  royal  domains,  the  remainder  was 
divided  am<mg  the  retainers  of  the  prince  (46)..    Of  the 

(45)  Se?  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (p.  117),  Osbem  (Vit.  Duns.  p. 
112,)  Eadtner  (Vlt.  Duns.  p.  219),  Asnales  Ecclesiae  Wintonien- 
sis  (p.  289). 

(46)  The  torch  of  Hymen  has  enabled  Archbishop  Parker  t« 
discover  secrets,  placed  for  beyond  the  unassisted  ken  of  mortals. 
He  gravely  informs  his  readers,  that  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries was  ordained  by  providence,.as  a  punishment  for  the  diabo- 
lic superstition  of  the  monks :  and  that  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
Alfred  and  his  immediate  successors,  was  granted  by  heaven,  as  a 
Inward  for  the  pious  maniages  of  the  clergy.  (Usee  licuit  in  me- 
dium proferre  ut  occultum  Deljudicium  in  obriicndis  monacho- 
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monks  who  had  survived  the  rum  of  their  ^conventSy 
many  engaged  in  secular  professions^  some  retired  to  the 
churches  which  were  still  served  by  the  clergy,  and  a  few 
Endeavoured  to  re-establish  and  perpetuate  the  institute 
(47).  But  their  eflForts  were  ineffeAual :  and  poverty, 
or  the  difRculty  of  procuring  proselytes,  compelled  them 
to  relinquish  the  fruitless  objeA  (48).  The  days  were 
past,  when  kings  were  ambitious  to  exchange  the  crown 
for  the  cowl.  That  ferocity  of  manners,  which  constant 
habits  of  warfare  had  inspired,  equally  despised  the  mild- 
er pleasures  of  society  and  the  duties  of  religion :  no 
profession  could  command  respefl  but  that  of  arms ;  and 
the  monastic  institute  was  condemned,  as  calculated  only 
for  mercenaries  and  slaves  (49).  When  Alfred  re-ascended 

rum  cuhibus  superstitiotis  et  diabolicis  ....  probe  antmadver- 
.tamus.  Monaohorum  loco  succedebant  presbyteri,  qui  in  con- 
jugio  legitimo  pie  vivebant.  Tunc  vero  Deus  Opt*  Max.  prsebuit 
se  magis  mitem  atque  placabilem  er%B,  Anglicanam  gentem.  Ant. 
Brit.  fbl.  72,  73).  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  primate,  that  he 
could  not  change  the  fate  of  Edwin,  the  patron  of  the  clergy,  for 
that  of  Edgar,  the  protector  of  the  monks.  But  all  parties  have 
had  their  bigots. 

(47)  Ingul.  p.  »7,  92. 

(48)  The  monks  of  Croyland  amounted  to  thirty,  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Danes.  Instead  of  multiplying,  they  gradually 
dwindled  away  by  desertion  and  death,  till  in  the  reign  of  Edred, 
the  whole  community  consisted  of  the  abbot  and  two  monks.  Id. 
p.  29. 

(49)  I^jTullum  de  sua  propria  gente  nobilem  ac  liberum  hominem, 
qui  monasticaro  voluntarie  vellet  subirevitam,  habebat.  Nimirum 
quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monastics  vitae  desi* 

derium  ab  ea  toto  gente  desierat Propter  divitiarum 

abundantiam  multo  magis  id  genus  despectum  monastics  vit^e 
fieri  existimo.    Asser,  p.  63. 
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the  throne^  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  order  fropd  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  languished  •,  and  seleAed  for  the  at- 
tempt the  memorable  spot^  which  had  concealed  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  But  it  was  easier  to  found  the 
monastery  of  Ethelingeyj  than  to  people  it  with  inhabi- 
tants. Among  his  subjects  no  one  would  condescend  to 
put  on  the  monastic  habit  (50).    He  was  compelled  to 

• 

collect  a  colony  of  monks  from  the  monasteries  in  GauU 
and  to  the  strangers  he  added  a  competent  number  of 
foreign  children,  who  by  their  education  might  acquire 
a  predilection  for  the  institute,  and  by  thisir  future  choice 
might  ensure  its  existence  (51).  Whether  the  success 
of  the  king  was  answerable  to  his  zeal,  we  are  not  in- 
formed :  but  circumstances  have  transpired  to  justify  a 
suspicion,  that  some  of  the  foreigners  soon  resigned,  per- 
haps never  possessed,  the  true  spirit  of  their  profession. 
Their  superior  was  John  of  Old-Saxony,  a  priest  of  dis- 
tinguished talents^  and  one  of  the  royal  instructors.  His 
-prudent  severity  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  more  worth- 
less among  his  subjcCVs  :  two  of  the  number  formed  the 
horrid  design  of  murdering  their  abbot ;  and  some  of 
their  cotmtrymen,  who  were  servants  in  the  monastery, 
engaged  to  be  the  ministers  of  their  vengeance.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  the  old  man  arose  in  silence  according 
to  his  custom,  entered  the  choir  by  a  private  door,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar.  This  was 
the  opportunity,  which  the  assassins  expefted.     While 

(50)  Asser,  ibid. 

(51)  Comparavit  etiam  quamplurimos  ejusdem  gcntis  Gallicse, 
e  quibiis  qupsdam  infantes  in  eodem  monasterio  edoceri  imperavit, 
et  subsequent i  tempore  ad* monachicuin  habttum  sublevari.  Id. 
ibid. 


ht9  attention  Was  absorbed  in  przjer,  they  darted  on  their 
uti8uq>e£ting  vidim,  smd  plunged  their  daggers  in  his 
body.  His  cries  alarmed  the  monks  :  they  crowded  to 
the  church}  and  discovered  their  abbot  weltering  in 
-  blood.  The  mnrderers  had  escaped  to  the  neighbouring 
woods.  They  were  pursued,'  and,  together  with  their 
employers,  received  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime 
(52). 

By  the  death  of  Alfred  the  monastic  ordei^  lost  a  * 
powerful  aaid  zealous  proteAor.    During  the  reigns  of 
his  immediate  successors,  some  feeble  attempts  wa^e  made 
to  restore  the  order  to  its  former  celebrity  :  and  the  ori- 
gin of  several  monasteries  is  referred  by  their  pespeftive 
historians  to  this  doubtful  period.    But  their  existence 
is  denied  by  the  positive  testimony  of  king  Edgar  :  and 
untess  we  accuse  that  prince  of  sacrificing  the  truth  to 
his  vanky,  we  must. believe  that  under  the  reigns  of  his  • 
predecessors  ^every  monastic  establishment  was  abolished'- 
(58).    The  Anglo  Saxons,  who  before  the  time  of*St 
Dnnstan,  aspired  to  the  merit  of  monaclnsm,  either  con« 

(52)  Ibid. 

(53)  Temporibus  antecessorum  meorum,   regum   Anglorum, 
^  monasteria  tarn  monachorum  quam  virgtnum  destructa  (et)  peni- 

tu8  rejecta  in  tota  Anglia  erant.  Wilk.  p.  239.  Asset  informs 
U8»  that  in  hh  days  no  one  observed  the  monastic  rule  (nullo  tamett 
regulam  illius  vitae  <^dinabiliter  tenente.  Asser,  p.  62):  and 
Wolstan,  the  contemporary  author  of  the  life  of  St  Ethel  wold, 
observes,  that  when  that  prelate  was  made  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  only  monks  in  England  were  those  whom  St  Dunstan  had 
established  at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.  (Nam  hactenus  ea 
tempestate  non  habebantur  monachi  in  gente  Anglorum,  nisi  tan- 
tum  qui  in  Glestonia  morabantur  et  AbbaAdonia.  Wotst.  in  Act 
Bened.  ssec.  v.  p.  615). 

B  b  3 
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tented  themselves  with  receiving  the  hibit  from  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  and  leading  an  anachoretical  life  amid 
the  ruins  of  some  deserted  abbey^  or  quitted  their  native 
country,  and  in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign  mo- 
nasteries labou)ced  to  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  praftise  the 
duties,  of  their  profession.  Fleury  was  their  principal 
resort :  and  when  the  order  was  afterwards  revived  in 
England,  from  that  monastery  were  imported  most  of  the 
regulations  and  the  teachers  of  monastic  discipline  (54). 

The  communities  of  religious  women  had  not  suffered 
less  than  those  of  the  men  from  the  ravages  of  the  bar- 
barians :  but  they  were  restored  with  greater  success  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Alfred  and  his  queen,  Alswi^. 
The  nunnery  of  Shaftesbury  .was  founded  by  the  prince, 
that  of  St  Mary  at  Winchester  by  his  royal  consort.  To 
people  these  houses,  it  was  not  necessary  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  foreigners.  The  Saxon  ladies  viewed  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister  with  less  prejudice  than  the 
men :  and  the  birth,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  the  first  ab- 
besses cast  an  inviting  lustre  on  the  profession.  As  soon 
AS  Alfred  had  completed  the  convent  at  Shaftesbury,  his 
daughter  Ethelgeova  assumed  the  government  of  the  in- 

(S4)  Hist.  Abend,  p.  1^5.  The  sakitSf  Dunstan,  Oswald,  &c. 
were  educated  at  Fleury,  familiari  per  id  tjcmpus  Anglis  consue* 
tudine,  ut  si -qui  boniafflati  assent  desiderio  in  beatissimi  Benedict! 
monasteiio  ccenobialem  susciperent  habitum,  a  quo  religionis  hu- 
juBcen^odi  manavit  exordium.  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  iii.  f.  1 5S»  Does 
the  relative  quo  rekr  4o  St  Benedict  or  the  monastery  ?  The  claims 
of  each  antecedent  .have  been  fiercely  maintained.  Those  who  ad- 
mit the  antfquity  of  the  Benedictine  institute,  have  decided  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  saint :  its  advers^-ies  are  equally  po^tive  for  the  mo^ 
jnastery  (Broughton,  p.  480). 

Non  nostrum  est  tantaSfComponere  lites. 
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fant  estdbUshment  ^  and  several  females  of  the  first  dis- 
tin£Uon  hastened  to  profess  themselves  her  disciples  {55), 
Alswitha  envied  the  tranquil  situation  of  her  daughter : 
at  the  death  of  Alfred  she  retired  to  die  abbey  of  St 
Mary  :  and  her  declining  years  were  solaced  by  the  com- 
pany and  the  rising  virtues  of  her  grand  daughter  Ead- 
burga.  The  history  of  Eadburga  is  curious.  It  was  the 
early  widi  of  her  father  king  Edward  to  devote  her  to  the 
cloister :  but  to  consign  to  perpetuatl  confinement  sm  in- 
fant^ who  was  yet  unable  to  chuse  for  herself,  was  an  idea 
that  staggered  lus  resolution  {56).  He  hesitated,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  committed  the  decision  of  his 
scruples  to  a  singular  and  most  uncertain  experiment. 
Eadburga,  (she  was  but  three  years  old)  was  conduced 
into  a  chamber,  in  one  corner  of  which  had  previously 

{55)  In  quo  monasterio  propriam  filiam  JBthelgeovam  clevotam 
'Deo  virginem  Abbatissam  constituit :  cum  qua  etiam  alias  multse 
jioblles  moniales  in  monastica  vita  D^  servieates  in  eodem  mo- 
nasterio  habitant.    Asser^  p.  64. 

(56)  Thecustoni  of  offering  children  to  be  devoted  for  life  to 
,the  monastic  or  clerical  profession,  was  early  adopted  in  the 
jchristian  church,  in  imitation  of  the  oblation,  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel, in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Idea  th^t  the  determina- 
tion of  his  parents  was  no  less  binding  on  the  diiid,  than  the  vo- 
luntary profession  of  adults,  was'first  embracefd  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (BIng.  voL  i.  p.  ^55\  and  followed  till  the  pontificate  of 
jCelestln  III.  who,  according  to  the  more  ancient  discipline,  pei> 
mitted  the  child  at  a  certain  age  to  decide  for  himsdf.  (See  Ma- 
billon  vet.  anal.  p.  157.  Excerp.  Egb.  apud  Wilk.  p.  107.  Nat. 
Alex.  torn.  vi.  p.  108,  143,  594).  Numerous  exunples  of  this 
practice  occur  in  our  ancient  writers  (See  Bede,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Ale. 
dc  Pont.  ebor.  v.  1416.  Hist.  Ram.  p.  495,  7,  9).  The  ceremony 
«f  the  oblation  may  be  seen  in  St  Benedictfs  rule  (c.  59)^  and 
Lanfranc's  constitutions  (Wilk.  p.  355). 

B  b  4« 
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l)een  placed  a  coll^£)iQ|i  of  female  trinke^^  in  another  ^ 
chalice  with  the  book  of  the  gQspels.  It  so  cbance(^ 
that  die  child  ran  to  the  latter  \  zs^  her  £»ther  clasping 
her  ki  his  arins>  ei^claimedf  ^^  thou  shak  receive  the  objeA 
"  of  thy  choice^  norwillthyparentsregret,  if  they  yield 
*f  to  thee  in  virtvie-"  She  was  in^§^ed  tp  the  care  of 
tl^e  nuns  at  Winchester,  with  whom  she  sp^t  a  long 
course  of  years,  eminent  among  her  sisters  for  her  tender 
piety,  and  extraordiRary  self-abasement  (57). 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  the  number  of  convents  con- 
tinually increased.  The  deportment  of  the  nuns  was 
regular  and  edifying :  but  the  quality  of  the  abbesses, 
and  the  riches  they  possessed,  induced  them  to  assume 
a  pomp,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  ideas  of  those,  who 
admired  the  poverty  pf  the  ancient  monks.  When 
Ethelwold,  bishop  erf  Winchester,  was  labouring  to  re- 
vive the  original  disdpline  of  the  BenediAine  institute, 
he  saw  at  court  the  abbess  Editha,  daughter  of  king 
Edear.  Her  dress  was  s^endid,  and  shocked  the  austere 
notions  of  the  prelate.  <*  Daughter,'*  he  observed  to 
tier,  <<  the  spouse,  whom  you  have  chosen,  delights  not 
<<  in  external  pomp.  It  is  the  heart  which  he  demands." 
<*  True,  father/'  replied  the  abbess,  *<  and  my  heart  I 
^*  have  given  him.  While  he  possesses  it,  he  will  not 
t(  be' offended  with  external  pomp"  {5S).  Editha  might 
with  justice  be  permitted  to  make  the  •  reply.  Within 
the  walls  of  her  convent  she  was  distinguished  by  the 
austerity  of  her  life ;  and  her  profuse  donations  to  the 
indigent,  demonstrated  the  solidity  of  her  virtue.    After 

(57)'  Malm,  de  reg.  1.  iL  c.  xiii.  £.  50,  de  pont.  1.  ii.  f.  I4i0. 

(58)  Malm,  de  reg.  L  ii.  c.  is,  f.  5Qt    Gotsdin.  vit.  $t  Badgiths 
.apud  SS  Bened.  Sxc.  v.  p.  637. 
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her  death  the  Saxon  church  enrolled  her  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  saints.  Nor  has  her  reputation  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  own  country :  she  is 
commemorated  with  peculiar  praise  in  the  Roipan  mar- 
tyrology; 
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CttAPTER    XII. 

ReJtoratioH  of  eeclefiq/tieal  M/eiplhu'^Si  Dutifian^^i  is  raijed  tQ 
the  fee  of  Canterbury'^'^eproves  Edgar^-^-oppofes  the  pontiff''-^ 
reflorei  the  monkt '^reforms  the  clergy  ^-^cowuil  of  Calne* 

To  have  been  praised  by  the  monastic  historians  iS|  in 
the  estimation  of  modern  writers,  the  infallible  criterion 
of  demerit :  and  their  superior  discernment  has  politely 
divided  the  whole  body  of  our  catholic  ancestors  into 
two  classes  %  of  knaves,  who  under  the  mask  of  sanctity 
siought  to  satisfy  their  avarice,  and  of  fools,  who  credu- 
lously condescended  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  hypocrisy. 
Among  the  former  they  have  allotted  a  distinguished 
place  to  the  celebrated  St  Dunstan,  He  was  long  rever- 
ed as  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nation :  and  the  laurels,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  planted  on  his  grave,  were  during  more 
than  six  centuries,  respected  by  the  veneration  of  their 
posterity.  But  since  the  era  of  the  reformation,  his 
fame  has  been  repeatedly  assailed  by  a  host  of  writers, 
who,  if  we  may  believe  their  confident  assertions,  have 
torn  away  the  veil,  which  he  had  artfully  thrown  over 
his  real  character,  and  have  prdved  it  to  be  a  compound 
of  fraud,  ambitidn,  amd  injustice,  (1).    The  merit  of 

(1)  See  Rapiii  (hist  voL  L  p.  104,  107),  Carte  (vol.  L  p.  SS7)» 
Hume  (voL  i.  p.  78),  and  Henry  (voL  iii.  p.  103,  867>  With 
these  writers  I  am  sorry  to  number  the  recent  historian  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons.  As  in  other  parts  of  his  history  he  excels  all  his 
predecessors  in  industry  and  accuracy ; .  so  in  his  accoimt  of  St 
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their  discoveries  J  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  the 
sequel  of  this  chapter,  which  is  designed  to  review  the 
conduct  of  Dunstan  in  his  attempts  to  revive  the  study 
of  literature!  to  reform  the  national  manners,  and  to  re» 
store  the  monastic  order*  In  describing  his  aAions  I 
shall  follow  no  other  guide  than  his  ancient  biographers : 
with  the  secret  history  of  his  breast  I  have  not,  like  mo« 
dern  historians,  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted. 
My  narrative  will  prove,  perhaps,  less  amusing :  it  will 
not  be  less  accurate.  The  writer,  who  indulges  his 
fancy  in  speculations  on  the  unknown  motives  of  ancient 
charaAers  (2),  will  frequently  wander  from  the  bounda- 
jries  of  truth,  till  he  is  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  fidtion. 
I  shall  not  retard  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  tran- 
scribing the  miraculous  circumstances,  with  which  the 
pen  of  Osbern  has,  adorned  the  birth  of  his  hero.  The 
merit  of  Dunstan  requires  not  the  aid  of  fable.  Hit 
faipily  was  noble,  and  claimed  a  remote  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Wessex.  From  the  Ijish  clergymen,  who  served 
the  church  of  Glastonbury,  he  received  the  first  rudi- 

Dunstan,  he  has  improved  their  incoherent  hhXes  into  a  well^con* 
nected  romance.    Turner,  vol.  lit.  p.  139—191. 

(s)  **  The  life  of  Dunstan  appears  an  interesting  subject  for 
philosophic  contemplation/'  Id.  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  viii.  The  most 
ancient  account  of  St  Dunstan  was  written  by  a  contemporary 
author,  the  initial  of  whose  name  was  B.  MabiUon  conjecturetr 
him  to  have  been  Bridferth,  the  monk  of  Ramsey.  He  published 
the  prologue  or  dedication  to  Archbishop  JElfric,  from  a  MS.  be.^ 
longing  to  the  monastery  of  St  Vedlst,  at  Arras.  Act.  Bened. 
SsBc.  V.  p.  654.  The  whole  work  was  afterwards  published  by 
the  Bollandlsts,  Mali  torn.  iv.  p.  S46.  The  same  life  is  in  a  MS. 
of  the  Cotton  library,  Cleop.  B.  13. 
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ments  of  l«aniing  (9) ',  and  at  an  early  period  6f  life  dis^ 
covered  thoie  abilities,  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  so 
high  a  pre-eminence  above  his  ccmtempcnraries.  Before 
he  quitted  the  roof  of  his  instructors,  he  was  possessed  of 
every  acquirement,  which  that  age  thought  honourable 
or  fashionable.  To  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue 
he  joined  a  competent  knowledge  of  philosophy :  the  holy 
scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers  were  the 
$ubje£b  of  his  assiduous  meditation  :  and  his  proficiency 
in  the  various  arts  of  music,  painting,  engraving,  and 
working  in  the  metals,  as  it  was  more  easily  appreciated, 
was  universally  and  deservecfly  applauded. 

With  these  accompfishments  Dunstan  was  introduced 
by  his  uncle  Athdm,  ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  to  tlie 
notice  of  king  Athebtan  (4).  His  conduft  at  court  did 
not  obscure  his  former  reputation :  but  the  favour  of  the 
prince  alarmed  the  jesdousy  of  his  competitors  \  suspicic^s- 
injurious  to  his  chan^r  were  whispered  in  the  royal 
ear ;  and  after  a  short  struggle  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  prospeA,  which  had  just  opened  to  his  ami<- 
bition,  and  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  his  relation, 
£lpheg8  bishop  of  Winchester.  During  his  disgrace  the 
unsuccessful  courder  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  in- 
stabUity  of  his  former  pursuits,  and  to  fix  the  plan  of  his 

(s)  MS.  Cleop.  K  13.  Osbem  vit.  Duns.  p.  91.  The  monk 
adds  a  curious  observation  respecting  the  firquent  peregrinations 
of  the  Irish.  **  Kcqoe  moscum^plerosque  turn  vdiementer  ad- 
«  hue  manet  Hibemos :'  <|ttia  quod  atiis  bona  Tohintas  in  consue- 

«  todinem,  haec.  iUis  consuetodo  vertit  in  naturam.''    Ibid. 

• 

(4)  This  circumstance,  which  is  attested  by  Adelaid  and  Os- 
Bern,  proves  that  he  must  have  been  bbm  before  the  accession  of 
Athelstan,  though  the  contrary  is  assMed  by  the  Saxon  chronicle 
(p.  111.),  and  Osbem  (p.  so). 
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future  conduA.  His  choice  was  aaxiously  auftpeoded 
between  the  two  opposite  states  (^  celibacy  and  marriage; 
whether  be  should  make  ^  second  attempt  to  detain  di»- 
tinftion  in  ^the  world»  or  embrace  with  ks  austerities  the 
abjed  profession  of  a  monk.  It  is  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion  most  powerfully  ex^ 
ert  their  infiuence.  The  irresolution  of  Dunstan  was 
prodra^led  till  a  severe  indisposition  led  him  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave :  but  the  prospeA  of  death  added  new 
weight  tp  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  religipus  life :  and 
at  his  recovery  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
the  order  of  priesthood  with  the  monastic  hahit»  and 
w$is  appointed  by  him  to  officiate  in  the  chm^ch)  in  which 

0 

he  had  spent  the  earlier  portioA  of  his  youth  (5). 

At  GlastoPQibnry  his  life  was  that  of  a  man>  who  de- 
votes his  whole  attention  to  the  faithftil  discharge  ctf  Us 
di^ti^f.  a»4  looks  for  the  cmly  f  eward  of  his  piety  in  the 
testimony  of  his  own  conscience*  and  the  approbtktioa 
of  the  SufHreme  Being  (6)»     His  reputation>  ho^ever^ 

(5)  In  t)to  history  of  the  Anglo^axons*  this  detennkiiltion  is 
as^ribe4  to  ambition.  Unsuccessful  in  the  worlds  Punstan  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  church  :  and  to  conceal  his  views  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  assumed  the  garb  of  superior  sanctity. 
The  long  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
support  this  hypothesis,  is  ingeniously,  but  fancifully  deduced 
from  this  simple  circumstance,  that  Dunstan's  cell  at  Glastonbury 
was  narrow,  darl^  and  inconvenient.,    See  Mr  Turner,  vol.  iii.  p. 

(6)  The  story  of  the  nocturnal  conflict  with  the  devil,  was  un- 
known to  the  contemporary  writer  of  his  lifie.  (MS.  Cleop.  & 
13).  It  is  6rst  related  by  Osbern,  an  injudicious  biographer^ 
whose  anile  credulity  collected  and  embellished  every  fable  (Osb. 
p.  96).    It  is  repeated  by  Mr  Turner  (vol  iii,  p.  146^:  but  that 
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ireadied  the  ears  of  Ethelfleda,  a  widoMi:  lady  of  royal 
descent,  and  extensive  property.  She  visited  the  re- 
cluse^ was  charmed  with  his  conversation,  and  learned 
to  revere  his  virtues.  He  was  soon  intrusted  with  the 
direfUon  of  her  conscience,  and  at  her  death  was  left 
the  heir  to  her  property.  Had  the  mind  of  Dunstan 
thirsted  after  riches,  it  might  now  have  been  satisfied. 
The  weakh  of  Ethelfleda  had  already  raised  him  to  an 
equality  with  the  proudest  of  his  former  opponents, 
when  the  decease  of  his  father  Heorstan,  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  patrimonial  estates  of  his  family.  But  his 
retirement  from  the  world  had  subdued  his  passions. 
The  profession  erf  poverty,  which  he  had  embraced,  was 
sacred  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  scrupulously  divided  both  his 
own  patrimony,  and  the  property  of  Ethelfleda,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  poor  (7). 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Dunstan  was  drawn 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  cell.  At  the  prayer  of  Ed- 
intHid,  the  next  king,  he  condescended  to  visit  and 
edify  the  court :  his  compliance  was  rewarded  by  the 
gift  of  die  royal  palace  and  manor  of  Glastonbury :  and 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  monks  shewed  the 
purity  of  his  views,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  present  (8). 

historian  has  artfully  woven  it  into  his  own  system^  by  represent- 
ing it  as  a  contrivance,  by  which  Dunstan  hoped  to  attract  notice. 
He  has,  however,  forgotten  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  part  of 
his  narrative  rests  not  on  ancient,  but  on  his  own  authority. 

(7)  MS.  Cleop.  B.  13.  Osb.p.  98,  99.  So  niggard  is  Mr  Tur- 
ner of  his  praise,  that  even  this  action  cannot  extort  his  approba- 
tion. His  sagacity  suspects  that  it  was  merely  a  bait  to  catch  ap- 
plause (vol.  Hi.  p.  147). 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcumque  infundis,  acescit. 

(8)  Osb-p.  101.    MS.  Cleop.  p.  72.    The  manner  of  his  indue- 
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The  friendship  of  Edmund  was'  surpassed  by  the  vene« 
ration  of  Edredi  his  brother  and  successor.  To  the 
prudence  of  Dunstan»  that  prince  resigned  the  govem- 
roent  of  his  conscience»  his  finances,  and  his  kingdom : 
and  to  reward  his  services,  offered  him  the  rich  and  im- 
portant bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  motives  of  his 
refusal  did  honour  to  the  modesty  of  his  viftue.  He 
feared,  was  his  reply,  the  severe  responsibility  attached 
to  Uhe  episcopal  dignity,  and  dared  not  accept  an 
office,  the  obligations  of  which  he  could  not  accurately 
discharge,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  situation  near  the 
king  (9).  Edred  admired  his  humility,  and  reluAantly 
yielded,  not  to  his  reasons,  but  to  his  entreaties. 

Edred  was  succeeded  by  Edwin,  a  boy  whose  age  had 
not  yet  reached  the  sixteenth  year,  but  whose  chara&er 
was  already  marked  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions. 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  when  the  nobility  and 
clergy  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  ropl  feast^  he 
abruptly  rose  from  table,  and  precipitated  himself  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  where  he  was  expe£ted  by  two 
ladies,  Ethelgiva  and  Elgi\a,  the  mother  and  thedaugh- 

tion  is  thus  related  by  a  writer,  who  was  almost  his  cpntemporary. 
Rex  apprehensa  ejus  dextera,  causa  placationis  seu  etiam  dignita- 
tis osculatus  est  ilium,  ducenaque  ad  sacerdotalem  cathedram,  et 
imponens  ilium  in  earn,  dixit :  esto  sedis  istius  princeps,  potensque 
insessor.  Ibid.  He  introduced  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  was  the 
first  English  abbot.    Primus  abbas  Anglicse  natidnisenitttit.    Ibid. 

(9)  MS.  Cleop.  08b.  p.  103.  If  on  this  occasion  Dunstan  could 
deceive  the  king,  he  was  unable  to  deceive  Mr  Turner,  who  has 
discovered  that  h«  refused  the  bishopric,  because  Canterbury  and 
not  Winchester  was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  VoL  iii.  p.  150. 
Vet  most  of  the  archbishops  of  that  period  were  translated  to  the 
metropolitical,  from  an  initrior  see. 
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ter(lO),  H  we  may  listen  to  the  scandal  of  fhe  age, 
dijistity  was  not  tlieir  favourite  virtue ;  nor  did  fhek' 
vkic  to  the  toyal  youth  ori^nat^  in  the  most  delicate 
iM»ives  (11).  A  general  murmur  spoke  the  indignatipn' 
of  the  company :  at  their  request,  the  abbc^  of  Glaston- 
bury, with  the  preliate  Kyneey,  entered  the  chambier;^ 
and  the  unwilling  prince  was  persnad)ed-  or  compelled  to' 
I'eBunsehis  seat.  By  the  language  of  modem  prejndke^ 
^  sh^e  which  Duostan  bore  in  this  ttansadioos,  has< 
been  magnified  into  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  spim  of 
the  king,  and  a  daring  insult  to  the  regal  authority ; 
mKM^  moderate  Feadera  may,  perhaps,^  feel  inclined  to 
applaud  the  promptitude,  with  which  he  etjdeavoured  tof 
smother  die  first  sparks  of  discontent,  and  taught  his 
pupil  to'  respeA  the  laws  of  deconrnt  (12). 

.  (lo>  The  name  of  the  mother  was  JEthelgiva  (sic  erat  nomen 
igiK>minio8x  mulieris.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  76).  That  of  the  dau^^ter 
was  Elgiva,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

(11)  Huic  quaedam  natione  praecelsa,  inepta  tamen  mulier  per 
nefandum  familiaritatis  lenocinium  sectando  inhaerebat,  eotenus 
videlicet  quo  sese  vel  etiam  natam  suam  sub  conjugali  titulo  ilU 
innectendo  sociaret.  Quas  ille,  ut  aiunt,  altematim,  quod  jam 
pudet  dicere,  turpi  palpatu  et  absque  pudore  utriusque  libidinose 

'  tract*vit — Repente  prosiluit  lascivus  ad  praedictum  scelus  lenoci- 
nii— invenerunt  ilium  mter  utrasque  volutantem,  MS.  Cleop.  p. 
76.  lEHiarum  feminarum  illie  eum  opperientium  stupri  ardors 
succensus.  Osb;  p.  83.  In  complexum  ganese  devolutus.  Malm. 
1.  ii.  c.  vii  f.  so.  The  reader  must  excuse  these  quotations.  It 
Was  necessary  to  oppose  them  to  the  contrary  assertions  of  mo- 
dem writers. 

(12)  In  support  of  this  statement  I  have  to  contend  against 
Carte,  who  has  brought  iiito  the  field  a  formidable  auxiliary, 
WilHam  of  Malmsbury.  But  if  I  can  divest  the  monk  of  his  mo- 
dem armour,  his  efforts  will  be  harmless.    Let  the  reader  com- 
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From  this  day  the  influence  of  Dunstan  rapidly  de- 
clined. The  prodigality  of  Edwin  regretted  the  trea- 
suresi  which^  during  the  last  reign,  had  been  expended 
in  religious  foundations :  his  restless  spirit  bore  with  im- 
patience the  restraint  of  his  tutor ;  and  his  impetuosity 
was  stimulated  by  the  enmity  of  Ethelgiva.  Dunstan 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  o£Sice3  at  court,  and  b^* 
lushed  to  his  monastery.  But  this  disgrace  did  not 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  the  woman.  The  monks  of 
Glastonbury  were  urged  to  rebel  against  their  abbot ; 
threats  of  personal  violence  were  sounded  in  his  ears ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  eluded  the  keen  pursuit  of 
his  enemies  (13).  Arnulf,  earl  of  Flanders,  received 
and  proteAed  the  fugitive.  With  his  permission  Dun- 
stan retired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter's  at  Ghent, 
whose  iidiabitants  were  flattered  by  the  choice  of  their 
guest,  and  long  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  vir^ 
tues. 

The  vengeance  of  Ethelgiva  was  ingenious  and  perse- 
▼ering.     In  his  retreat  Dunstan  was  secure  from  the 

pare  the  Latin  original  with  Carte's  English  translation.  The 
ambiguou8«exp««sk>Qj  proxioae  cogoatam  invadeos  uxor^m  ejud 
fonnse  (vel  forma)  deperibat*  Carte  boldly  renders,  *<  the  king 
bad  manied  a  wife  nearly  related  to  him :"  the  decisive  line,  pro- 
rupit  in  triclinium  in  co;nplexum  gan^a  devolutus,  is  softened 
into  an  innocent  visit  "  to  the  queen^s  apartment :"  iauhvientem 
juvenem,  means  no  more  than  splaying  at  romps  with  his  wife 
**  and  ber  mother  .•**  and  peUicem  repudiare  is  improved  into  a 
«  divorce  from  his  «;(/^."  (Carte,  vol.  L  p.  S25.  MaUn.  1.  ii.  c. 
7.  f.  30).  Hume  condescended  to  re-echo  the  opinions  of  this  his- 
torian; Henry  inherited  his  art  of  translation. 

(13)  Parentela  mulieris  prosequens  Sancti  oculos  eruere  dispo- 
tiebat.    WaUtngford,  p.  543.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  77. 

C  c 
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yiroKrof  the  assassin  \  but  he  could  feel  the  ruia  of  the 
societies  which  he  had  so  earnestly  laboured  to  establish* 
His  two  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon  were  dis- 
solved \  and  the  monks  whom  he  had  carefully  trsmied 
to  the  duties  of  their  profession,  were  cast  on  the  world 
without  friends  or  support.  But  her  triumph  was  quick- 
ly terminated  by  the  disgrace  of  exile,  and,  after  a  short 
period,  by  the  pangs  of  a  cruel  death.  The  respeft  due 
to  her  birth  had  long  been  efiaced  by  the  licentiousness 
of  her  conduA ;  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation  had 
endeavoured'  to  interrupt  her  familiarity  with  the  king, 
by  the  threat  pf  the  most  ignominbus  punishment  (14)w 
Their  admonitions  she  despised,  and  bade  deiance  to 
their  resentment.  Her  connexion  with  the  royal  youth 
continued  till  she  was  seized  by  a  party  of,  soldiers, 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  conveyed 
out  of  the  kingdom  (15).  Her  disgrace,  however,  did 
not  correA  the  vices  of  Edwin.  The  public  discontent 
was  daily  augmented  by  his  fc^ies  and  extravagance :  all 
die  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  his  brother  Edgar ;  and  none  but  the 
men  of  Kent  and  Wessex  were  willing  to  draw  die; 
sword  in  his  flavour  (16);    While  the  country  ¥ras  ra« 

(14)  SuspendSi  comminatibne  percelkit.  Osb.  p.  8S.  The 
witena  gemot  was  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  amoDg  the  Saxons. 

(15)  That  this  punishment  was  inflicted  in  consequeace  of  a 
judicial  sentence  is  obscucely  hinted  by  the  historian  (perpetua 
ezilii  relegatione,  Osb*  p.  84),  though^  be  ascribes  it  to  Arch- 
bishop Odo :  probably  because,  in  the  absence  o£  the  king,  that 
prelate  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobility  and  clei|;y. 

(16)  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  insurrection  I  Odo  and  the 
tmnktf  exclaim  a  host  of  writers,  whose  credulity  coodescemtotA 
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vaged  by  the  flames  of  civil  war^  Ethelgiva  ventured  to 
return;  but  she  chose  an  inauspicious  moment}  when 
her  lover  was  fleeing  with  precipitation  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  .insurgents.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  fall  into 
their  hands;  and  they,  abusing  the  licence  of  vic- 
tory, cruelty  cut  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  her  legSy 
which  speedily  occasioned  her  death  (17). 

re-echo  a  calumny^  sprung  from  the  rancour  of  religious  contro- 
versy. That  the  sufferings  of  the  monks  might  teach  them  to 
wish  for  a  change  of  government^  is  not  unnatural :  that  they  ex- 
cited or  abetted  the  revolt^  cannot  be  deduced  fron^  the  narrative 
of  any  ancient  writer.  The  order  at  this  period  was  ^en  too 
low  to  effect  so  important  a  revolution;  and  the  only  monks  in 
England}  whose  existence  is  certain,  (Wolst^vit.  Ethel,  p.  615. 
Ang.  sac.  vol.  s.  p.  105),  and  whose  wrongs  are  recorded,  were 
those  of  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury,  monasteries  situated  in  the 
province^  which  continued  faithful  to  Edwin.  The  framers  ei 
the  accusation  should  at  least  inform  us,  by  what  strange  fatality 
it  happened,  that  the  insurrection  burst  out  in  the  provinces  in 
which  its  authors  possessed  no  influence,  and  did  not  exist  in 
those  in  which  they  did.  As  for  Odo,  I  know  not  why  his  name 
is  added,  except  because  it  is  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints. 
He  lived  ahd  died  the  subject  of  Edwin. — ^The  most  ^cient  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  insunection  is  comprised  in  these  words. 
Factum  est  autem  ut  rex  praefatus  in  prsetereuntlbus  annis  penitus 
a  brumali  populorelinquereter  contemptus,  quum  in  conunisso  re- 
gimine  insipienter  egisset,  sagaces  et  sapientes  odio  vanitatis  dis- 
perdens,  et  ignaros  quosque  sibi  consimiles  studio  dilectionis  ad^ 
'tciscens.    MS.  Cleop.  p.  78. 

(17)  I  am  not  disposed  to  apologize  for  the  assassins  of  Ethel- 
giva, or  to  justify  her  death :  though  I  believe  that,  according  to 
the  stem  maxims  of  Saxon  jurisprudence,  a  person  returning  with- 
out permission  from  banishment,  might  be  executed  vrithout  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  But  is  it  evident  that  the  primate,  as  is  ge- 
a^lly  asserted,  was  privy  to  her  death  ?    Osbem,  from  whom 
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Ttie  dispute  between  the  royal  brothers  was  at  last  ter« 
min9ite4  in  w  assemUy  of  the  witan ;  and  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Severn  were  $ele^ed  for  the  boundary  of 
their  respeAive  dominions  (IS).  But  Edwin  did  not 
long  survive  the  partition  ^  and  at  his  death  tiie  wihole 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  united  under  the  government 
of  Edgar  (19).  He  was  careful  to  recal  the  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury from  banishment}  received  him  with  expressions 
ef  &e  warmest  friendships  and  gradually  advanced  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  (20).  In  contrast- 
ing the  past  with  the  subsequent  conduA  of  Dunstan^  his 
ambition  has  been  severely  lashed  by  the  zeal  or  the  in- 
temperance of  several  modern  writers.  But  it  does  not 
liecessarily  follow,  th^t  the  man  a£ts  inconsistently,  wh^ 
at  one  period  of  life  accepts  an  office,  which  at  another 

alone  posterior  writers  dmme  their  mfarmation»  in  his  life^  Od^ 
says  At  was  taken  and  hamttmng  by  his  retainers :  in  his  Bfe  of 
Dunstan  he  attributes  it  solely  to  the  insurgents  of  Mercia*  If 
the  first  account  be  true,  it  does  not  convict,  if  the  second,  it  ac- 
quits the  archbishoi^*    See  note  (V).. 

(18)  Sicque  universo  populo  testante  publica  res  regum  ex  de- 
finitione  sagacium  segregata  est,  ut  famosum  flumen  Tamese  reg- 
num  disterminaret  amborum.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  78.  Wallingford,  p. 
548.  Mat.  West.  an.  957.  These  passages  might,  perhaps*  have 
relieved  the  doubts,  in  which  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  has  in-^ 
tblved  the  casuistry  of  Collier.    Church  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  iss. 

,  (19)  Ab  utroque  populo  electus  suscepit.    MS.  Cleop.  .p.  78.  ^ 

(20)  Henry  is  so  desirous  that  the  blame  of  the  insurrection 
should  attach  to  Dunstan,  that  he  represents  him  as  returning  from 
exile  before  this  period,  and  placing  Edgar  by  his  intrigues  on  the 
throne  of  Mercia.  (Hibt.  vol.  iii.  p.  108).  Yet  every  ancient 
writer  asserts  that  he  did  not  return,  till  Edgar  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  crown.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  78.  CIufiiB. 
to.  p.  H  7.    Osb.  p.  107.    Wigom.  p.  605.    West.  p.  19«. 
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he  had  refosed :  axid  the  apparent  change  in  his  senti<^ 
tnents  may  be  feirly  asdribed  to  the  resolutions  of  the' 
system,  in  wluch  he  finds  himself  placed.    The  mode&ty 
of  Dtmstan  yielded  to  the  importmiity  of  the  king,  or  the 
necessities  of  the  church  :  as  they  became  vacant,  he  ac- 
^pted  the  bishoprics  of  Worcester  and  of  London ;  and 
from  them  ascended,  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat 
of  Archbishop  Bxihtelm,  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of^ 
Canterbury  (21).    This  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
pbwer  did  not  relax  that  vigour  of  charaAer,  which  tad 
distinguished  Dunstan  in  an  inferior  station.     Faithful 
to  #hat  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  religion, 
he  pefnutted  no  oonsideration  to  allure  him  from  the' 
stri  A  line  of  duty ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  com- 
pelled both  the  king  and  the  pontiff  to  recede  from  their 
pretensions,  and  bend  to  the  eqtiity  of  his  decisions.    The 
passions  of  Edgar  Were  not  less  violent,  though  perhaps 
less  obstinate,  than  those  of  his  unfortunate  brother. 
The  monkish  writers,  whose  credit  has  beep  impeached 
by  modern  prejudice,  but  whose  veracity  is  strdngly  sup- 
ported by  the  fidelity  with  which  they  record  the  vices  of 
their  greatest  f  atron,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  history 
of  his  amours :   and  the  efforts  of  the  archbishop  to  re* 
strain  and  to  correA  the  passions  of  his  sovereign^  do  ho* 
nour  to  his  courage  and  hb  virtue.    In  the  convent  of 
Wilton,  Edgar  had  dared  to  violate  the  chastity  of  a  no^ 
Ue  female,  who  resided  with  the  nuns,  and  who,  to  elude 
his  passion,  had  covered  hearself  with  the  veil  of  one  of 

(21)  Post  hunc  Byrhtelmus,  Dorsatensium  provisory  Dorpber^ 
nensis  prsesul  eligitur,  qui  nimis  mansuetus  pro  reprimendis  maliii, 
jusftus  est  a  rege  reHctam  dignitatem  rursus  recipereprovidendam. 
MS.  Cleop. 
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the  sisters.  The  snfsuny  of  the  royal  ravisher  was  speedily 
divulged}  but  confident  in  his  own  power,  he  affe£led 
to  despise  the  censure  of  the  public*  Dunstan  received 
the  news  with  the  keenest  anguish.  As  the  guardian  of^ 
religion,  and  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  he  re- 
paired to  the  court ;  represented  in  strong  but  respeAful 
language  the  enormity  of  the  sin ;  and  demanded  ^tis- 
faction  for  the  insult  which  had  been  ofi^red  to  the  sane-* 
tity  of  the  cloister.  The  heart  of  Edgar  was  softened : 
with  tears  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  professed  him- 
self ready  to  perform  whatever  penance  the  prelate  might 
impose.  That  penance  was  severe  (22).  During  seven 
years  he  laid  aside  his  crown,  the  ensign  of  his  dignity, 

(2S)  If  the  reader  wish  to  lee  a  specimen  of  historical  accuracy, 
he  may  consist  the  account  of  this  transaction  in  Hume,  (c  2.  p. 
86).  •*  Edgar,"  says  that  writer,  "  J[)roke  into  a  convent,"  (he 
went  there  on  a  visit.  Eadem.  p.  218),  "  carried  off  Editha," 
^her  name  wasWulfiith;  lier  daughter  by  Edgar  was  Editha. 
>  Malm,  de  reg.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  f.  9S)>  **  a  miny"  (she  was  pupil  to  the 
nuns.  Inter  sanctimoniales  non  velata  nutriebatur.  Eadm.  p. 
218.  Certum  est  non  'tuac  sanctimonialem  fiiisse  sed  pueHam 
laicam.  Malm.  ibid,  et  de  pon.  1.  ii.  f.  143),  <f  by  force^  and  even 
*•  committed  violence  on  lier  person;  That  he  might  reconcile 
**  himself  to  the  church,  be  was  obliged,  not  to  separate  himself 
**  from  his  mistress,"  (They  did  separate,  and  Wulfiith  became 
a  nun  in  the  same  convent.  Blahn.  de  pont.  1.  H.  f.  143.  GotseHn. 
i^  vit.  Edith*  p.  687)  •*  but  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown 

0 

**  xiuring  seven  years,  and  to  deprive  himself  so  long  of  that 
•'  vain  ornament,"  (that  this  was  but  the  smallest  part  of  his 
penance  may  be  seen  above).  The  historian  may  have  been  misled 
in  some  of  the  circumstances  by  an  ambiguous  expression  of 
Malmsbury,  (ibid.  f.  ss) :  but  it  was  his  duty  to  have  collated  the 
different  passages ;  and  not  to  have  incautiously  imposed  on  him- 
self, and  insulted  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 
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aad  exliibilQd  to  hit  tutje^b  the  e^lying  spedicle  of  « 
peattent  king :  he  observed  a  rigorous  fast  twice  in  each 
week ;  distributed  to  the  poor  the  treasures  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  j  and»  to  atone  for  the  scandal 
which  he  had  given^  ereAed  and  endowed  an  opulent 
monastery  for  rdigious  virgins.  Dunstan  had  added  two 
other  conditions,  with  which  he  also  complied ;  that  he 
should  publish  a  code  of  laws  for  the  more  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  transmit,  at  his  own  expence, 
tcrthe  different  counties  copies  of  the  holy  scriptures  for 
the  instruftion  of  the  people  (23). 

In  this  transaction  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Dun^ 
Stan  a£led  merely  from  the  respedt  which  he  bore  his 
own  character.  But  the  purity  of  his  motives  may  be 
lawfully  interned  from  the  uprightness  of  his  conduA  on 
other  occasions,  when,  without  the  prospeA  of  gfery  .or 
the  fear  of  infamy,  he  hesitated  not  io  dare  the  resent- 
ment of  the  pontiff  as  freely  as  that  of  the  king.  A 
nobleman  distinguished  by  his  rank  and^qpulence,  had 
taken  to  his  bed  a  near  relation^  and  Dunstan  had  re- 
peatedly admonished  him  to  dissolve  the  incestuous  con-^ 
ne£tion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  marriage  was  annulled, 
and  the  sentence  of  exconuuunication  excluded  the  cul- 
prit from  the  society  of  the  £iithfuL  Secure  behind  the 
protection  of  Edgar,  he  despised  the  thunders  of  the 

(23)  If  this  be  true,  I  do  not  see  why  the  papistic  prelate  Dun- 
stan has  not  as  good  a  claim  to  the  honours  off  a  reformer  is  eithef 
Alfred  or  JElfric.  See  the  curiousteinaiii:  ofWise  in  his  letter  to 
Mores,  Comment,  de  M\£r,  p.  xxix.  But  I  suspect  the  true  read- 
ing in  Osbera  to  be  $  justas  legum  rationes  sanciret,  jancitas  eon* 
ieribentf  seriptas  per  omnes  fines  imperii  sui  populis  custodiendas 
mandaret,  instead  of  sanctas  conscriberet  scripturas,  as  the  words 
stand  in  the  printed  copies. 
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metropolitaBi  and  zppeAtd  dfrom  dM  m^isdcetxf  tfke  Skt^ 
on,  to  the  equity  of  the  koman  biafcop.  The  crerioihy 
of  the  pdntiff  was  snrptisddj  and  Dumtan  reived,  a  pa," 
pal  mandate  to  revoke  his  censured,  and  restore  th«  6f- 
fender  to  his  former  privile^^. '  «  I  wiB  obey,"  was 
lAye  r^ply  iof  the  inflexible  prelate,  ^<  when  I  shall  see 
**  him  Sorry  for  his  crimen  'Bat  Ood  forbid  tbat  I  coh- 
^  sefat  to  transgress  the  dhme  law  for  the  love  o^  fear 
<«  of  any  mortal  man,  or  the  peservatiori  of  my  Hfc/* 
The  firmness  of  this  ai^sii^^r  astonished  and  overcatme  the 
nobleman.  He  separated  from  the  ob$e<ft  of  his  passioOy 
and  submitted  to  ask  forgiveness  in  a  public  synod.  The 
primate,  charmed  with  his  obedience  and  the  sifac^rity  of 
his  repentance,  raised  him  from  the  gi'oundi  g^^  ^^^ 
the  kis«  of  peace,  and  admitted  him  to  die  pdrticipatkm 
of  the  sacraments  (24). 

,  It  could  not  be  expeded,  diat,  under  a  metfopciitan  of 
this  unbeiiding  charaAer,  the  vices  of  the  det^  would 
be  suffered  to  escape  unnoticed  or  unpunished.  It  was, 
proi>ably,  dtning  his  banishment,  that  he  first  ccmceived 
the  idtSL  of  restoring  amn^ng  his  countrymen  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  discipline.  At  that  period  the  prelates  of 
Flanders  were  industriously  engaged  ih  sknildr  attempts ; 
and  he  had  tl^  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  success  of 
their  exertions.  The  very  monastery  in  which  he  re- 
resided  at  Ghent,  had,  only  a  few  years  before,  belonged 
to  a  society  of  secular  canons :  but  the  irregularity  of 
their  condud  had  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  abbot  Gerard, 
and  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield  their  places  to  a 
community  of  Benediftine  monks^  who  by  th^ir  rtile  were 

(24)  Eadm.  vit.  Dun.  p.  215. 
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bound  to  a  greater  austerity  of  life^  and  by  the  fate  of 
their  pr^efcessors  were  hnpelled  to  a  more  scropuloui 
observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  (2f5).  As  soon  ai 
Dunstan  saw  himsetf  at  the  head  of  the  SsDcon  cfanrch,  be 
determined  to  pursue  the  same  plan :  but  i:he  ardour  of  his 
zeal  was  tempered  by  the  suggestions  of  prudence*  His 
first  essay  was  to  raise  the  monastic  order  from  that  de- 
preciated state»  into  which  it  had  fallen.  At  his  own  ex- 
pence  he  fbmided  a  convent  at  Westminster :  the  monks, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  vengeance  of  Edwin,  were 
invited  to  return  to  the  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Ab- 
ingdon :  and  the  zeal  of  the  opulent  and  the  pi6tis  way 
tarefvSy  direfted  to  the  restoration  of  the  Old,  and  the 
ere£iion  6f  new  zhomtsteries.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
order  wcfe  gradually  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  itt  tlie 
church  %  and  the  Ushofifric  of  Shei^rne  wad  bestowed  on 
WoKsin^  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  that  of  Wells  on 
Brltbebn  a  tewtk  of  Ghitonbury;  Birt  the  two,  whow 
he  principally  honoured  with  his  confidence  were  Oswald 
and  Ethdwold.  The  fonher,  a  inan  of  the  striftest  inte- 
grity^ Was  nephew  to  the  late  archbishop  Odo,  abd  after 
resigning  the  rich  deanery  of  Wiftcbestei^,  had  embraced 
the  monastic  prcfession  at  Fleury  in  France.  At  his  re- 
turn hb  reputation  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Dunstan^  who  admired  his  piety^  and  retig^ed  to  hith 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester.    Ethelwold  was  his  beloved 

(25)  Eliminata  abinde  clericorum  irreligiositate,  licet  jactitareht 
sese  vehtosa  nobilitate,  melloratis  quibusque  ccenobitarum  religion- 
em  non  distulit  subrogare.  Vit.  St  Gerar.  in  act.  Bened.  saec.  V. 
p.  27*.  It  h  recorded  to  the  pi^aise  of  the  abbot  Gerard,  that  he 
reformed  hi  thfs  mjiriher  nO  le^  than  eighteen  monasteries.  Ibid, 
p.  273. 
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disciple^  *  He  bid  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  mo- 
oattic  virtue  under  the  care  of  Dunstan  at  Gteston- 
bury:  hit  rapid  proficiepcy  was  rewarded  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  monks  at  Abingdon :  and  he 
was  now  sele£led  as  the  most  proper  person  to  govern 
the  important  see  of  Winchester. 

Though  the  archbishop  could  depend  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  prelates^  he  foresaw  that  the  opposition  of 
either  the  lung  or  the  pontiff  would  prove  fatal  to  his 
success.  But  these  apprehensions  Were  soon  removed. 
The  messengers^  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Rome^  re- 
turned with  a  favourable  answer  {26) :  and  Edgar  readily 
promised  his  prote£don  to  an  enterprise*  which  he  was 
taught  to  consider  as  glorious  to  himselfi  and  beneficial 
to  his  people.  Armed  with  the  papal  and  regal  authori- 
ty, Dunstan  summoned  a  national  council,  in  which  the 
king  pronounced  (if  ever  he  pronounced),  the  discourse 
preserved  by  the  abbot  of  Rieval  (27).  With  a  conside- 
rable display  of  eloquence,  he  described  to  the  members, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  some  of  the 
principal  sees ;  lamented  the  misapplication  of  the  re* 
venues,  which  the  piety  of  his  ancestors  had  bestowed 
upon  the  church ;  exhorted  the  prelates  to  punidi  the 
guilty  with  all  the  severity  of-  ecdesiastical  discipline ; 
and  <^ered  to  support  their  decisions  with  the  whole 

(26)  Fretus  auctoritate  Johannis  apoitoUcsB  Sjcdis  antistttis  apud 
regem  obtinuit,  quatenus  canonidt  qui  caste  vhrere  nollent,  ecde> 
SU8  depellerentuTy  et  monachi  loco  eorum  intromitterentur.  Eadm. 
p.  219.    See  also  his  life  of  St  Oswald^  p.  200. 

(27)  Int.  dec.  scrip,  p.  360.  I  should  rather  think  it  was  a  decla- 
mation  composed  by  some  monk,  in  imitation  of  the  a&dent  his- 

*  torians. 
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power  of  the  crown.    Before  the  council  separated^  it 
was  ena£ted  that  every  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon, 
should  be  compelled  to  live  chastly,  or  to  resign  his  he* 
nefice  :   and  the  execution  of  this  law  was  intrusted  ta 
the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwold  (28).    It  is, 
however,  observable,  that  from  thb  moment  the  arch- 
bishop disappears  from  the  scene,  and  relinquishes  to  hi» 
two  associates  the  whole  glory  of  conducting  and  com- 
pleting the  enterprise.    Whether  it  was,  that  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  were  exempt  from  the  vices  ascribed  to 
many  of  their  brethren,  or  that  they  were  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  he  made  no  effort  to  expel 
them  from  the  possession  of  his  cathedral.    It  was,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Winchester 
that  the  subjects  of  complaint  existed :  and  in  them  the 
reformers  first  endeavoured  to  execute  their  commission. 
Oswald  was  a  prelate  of  a  mild  disposition  :  his  heart 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  violence,  and  suggested  in  its  place 
an  innocent  but  successful  artifice.    In  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral  he  ereAed  a  church  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  a  community 
of  monks  y  and  which  he  frequented  himself  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  mass.    The  presence  of  the  bishop  attraAed 
that  of  the  people :  the  ancient  clergy  saw  their  church 
gradually  abandoned  ^   and  after  some  delay  Wensine, 
their  dean,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  of  an  un- 
blemished character,  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.    The  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  honour  of  his  promotion,  held  out  a 
strong  temptation  to  his  brethren.    Each  week  the  num- 

^    (2S)  Eadoi.  vit.  Oswal.  p.  SCO.    Wilk.  p.  239)  247. 
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ber  of  the  canom  was  dinlinislied  by  repeated  desertiofiis : 
and  at  last  the  principal  of  the  churches  of  Mercia  was 
transferred  without  violence  or  dis|>ut6|  from  its  ancient 
possessors  to  the  Benedictine  motiks.  The  policy  of  the 
bishop  ^as  admired  and  applauded  by  the  king  (29). 

To  the  zeal  of  Ethel^old  Was  opposed  a  more  vigorous 
and  determined  resistance.  The  clergy  of  Winchester 
were  the  sons  of  noble  fsmxilies^  who  discovered  aii  equal 
relu£bnce  to  surrender  their  pleasures  or  their  prefer- 
mei^ts.  Depending  on  the  influence  of  their  friends, 
they  secretly  derided  the  impotent  menaces  of  th^ 
bishop :  and  publicly  eluded  his  urgent  e jchortations  by 
repeated  but  insincere  professions  of  amendment.  StHl 
the  irregularity  of  their  cohduA  was  such,  as  would  have 
justified  the  severest  treatment.  The  ample  revenue  of 
their  b^i^ces  they  spent  in  idleness  and  luxury :  the  de- 
corations of  the  church  were  neglefted  :  the  celebration 
of  the  public  worship  was  abandoned  to  the  zeal  of 
mercenary  substitutes  :  and  some,  if  we  may  believe  the 
scandal  of  the  times,  lived  in  the  open  violation  of  the 
canons  respeAing  clerical  celibacy  (SO). 


(S9)  £dm.  p.  202.    Hist.  Rames.  p.  400. 


(so)  Clerici  illi,  noniine  tenus  canonici,  frequenta£ionem  chori, 
labbreiB  vigiliarUih,  et  xhinisferium  altafis  vicariis  suis  utcunque 
stAftatafis  relihquenf es,  e£  ab  ecdesias  conspectu  pleni^qtie  ab- 
sentes  8eptennt6,t^idquid'de  prasbendis  pierdpiebant^locis  et  i^odis 
sibi  placit^  absumebant.  Nuda  futt  ecdesia  intu8>et  eidra.  Atf- 
nal.  Winton.  p.  289.  The  character  given  to  them  by  Wolttan 
their  contemporary  is  equally  unfavourable.  Erant  canonic!  ne- 
fandis  scelerum  mofibus  implicati,  elatione  et  insolentia,  atque 
luxuria  praeventi,  adeo  ut  nonnulli  eorum  dedignarentur  missas  suo 
ordine  celebrare,  repudiant^  uiores,  quas  illicite  duxerant,  et  alias 


Ethelwold  at  last  impatient  of  delay,  requested  the 
royal  permission  to  introduce  in  their  place  a  colony  of 
mopksy  but  the  conscience  of  Edgar  was^  pr  appeared  to 
bei  aiUrofied :  he  refused  to  deprive  tliie  clergy  of  their 
ancient  property ;  ^nd  advised  tl^e  bjusliop  to  remove  the 
more  incorrigible  o£  tl^ie  canons^  and  bestow  their  bene- 
fices on  those  whom  t^y  h^d  hitherto  proicured  to  per- 
form their  duties  (31).  Thb  expedient|  however,  pro* 
duced  but  a  t^empprary  amendmi^nt.  So  partial  a  punish* 
<nent  waS;  perh^ps^  regarded  as  a  victory :  the  new  canons 
adopted  the  manners  of  their  predecessors :  and  £dg?r 
at  last  abandoned  th^em  to  the  severity  of  their  bishop. 
On  a  Saturday  in  lent,  during  the  qeleb^atiqi;i  of  mass, 
Ethelwold,  attended  by  a  royal  deputy,  entered  the  choir, 
and  throwing  o;i  the  ground  a  bundle  of  co:wl^,  ^4r€$se4 
the  astonished  canons : — <<  Th^  tin\e  is  come,"  he  ex? 
claimed,  <<  when  you  must  finally  determine*  Put  on 
<<  the  monastijC  habit,  or  depart:  you  b?^ve  no  other 
«  choice."  Their  murmurs  were  silenced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officer,  and  three  reluctantly  consented  to 
change  their  profession  (32).    The  rest  retired  in  sullen 

iccipientes,  gulac  et  ebrietati  jugker  dediti.    WolsUiu  vit.  BtheL 
p.  614. 

* 

(SI)  Maknt  per  caiionicos»  quam  per  aliud  genus  arctioris  reK* 
^pnist  ministrari  negotium»  ablatas  qutbusdam  eorum  pt^bendtt 
^OQtuUt  vicariis.    Annal.  Winton.  p.  990. 

(3S)  For  this  transaction  see  Wolstan  (Vit  S.  Ethel,  p.  614); 
Annales  Winton.  (p.  289);  Eadmer  (Vit.  S.  Dunst.  p.  319); 
Mahnsbury  (de  reg.  1.  ii.  c.  vii.  f.  si.  de  pont.  1.  ii.  f.  1S9)»  and 
Rudbome  (hist.  mag.  p.  2 1 8).  The  Saxon  chronicle  only  observes, 
that  the  canons  were  ejected  because  they  refused  to  observe  any 
rule,  pojilaii  f  ht  ool^oa  aaa  jitsul  heabDaa.  Chron.  Sax.  aan.  96^^ 
p.  117. 
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discontent.  But  the  humanity  of  Ethelwold  did  not 
abandon  them  to  the  privations  of  poverty:  from  the 
episcopal  domain,  he  sele£ted  the  richest  and  most  con- 
venient manorS}  and  assigned  them  for  the  support  of  the 
ejefted  clergy  (S3).  Their  places  were  supplied  by  a 
confraternity  of  monks*  from  the  monastery  of  Abingdon. 
Animated  by  their  success,  the  two  prelates  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  work  of  reformation  and  expulsion.  At 
Winchester  the  new  minster,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Alfred  the  great,  and  completed  on  a  more  extensive 
plan  by  Edward,  his  successor,  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
clergy :  but  after  a  decent  respite  of  twelve  months,^  they 
received  an  order  to  depart ;  and  the  additional  establish- 
ment of  two  abbeys,  one  for  monks,  and  a  second  for 
nuns,  confirmed  the  reign  of  monachism  within  the  walb 
of  the  royal  city.  The  clerical  monasteries  of  Chertsey 
and  Middleton  soon  shared  the  same  fate :  and  the  abbeys 
of  Ely,  Thomey,  and  Medeshamstede  rose  from  their 

(33)  Malm,  de  pent  I.  ii.  f.  139.  Ethelnrold  was  distinguished 
by  his  charities.  During  a  destrudive  ^mine  be  employed  hn 
servants  to  discover  and  support  the  sufferers ;  distributed  relief 
to  all  who  were  in  want ;  and  sold  in  their  favour  the  plate  belong 
ing  to  the  altar,  and  the  silver  ornaments  of  the  church.  ^Wolst. 
p.  617.  He  was  also  a  great  beneCstdor  to  his  cathedral,  which 
he  in  a  great  n^asure  rebuilt,  in  the  year  9ao.  Ibid.  p.  621.  He 
afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  an  additional  chapel  at  the.  east 
end  (Nam  fundamen  ovans  a  cardine  jecit  eoo,  Wolat.  cans.  p« 
680) ;  but  he  lived  not  to  complete  it.  The  work  was  continued 
by  Elphege  his  successor,  who  added  the  crypts,  which  still  re- 
main. See  a  very  circumatantial  account  of  both  buildings  in 
Wolstan's  poem,  out  of  wLich  I  shall  transcribe  the  description 
of  the  tower  and  vane  ereded  by  Elphege,  as  a  favoufable  speci- 
men of  the  abilities  of  the  poet.    Note  (X> 
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asheSj  and  recovered  their  ancient  fiplendonr  (54).  H^e 
services  of  Ethelwold  were  not  forgotten  by  the  veneration 
of  his  brethren.  Hb  name  was  enrolled  in  the  calendar 
of  the  saints ;  his  festival  was  celebrated  with  every  tes- 
timony of  veneration;  and  ^Ifric  and  Wolstanj  two 
monks  of  Winchester  were  employed  to  pour  in  his 
praise  the  muddy  stream  of  their  eloquence* 

In  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  Oswald  had  recourse 
again  to  his  favourite  artifice  i  and  the  canons  of  Win* 
chelcomb  saw  themselves  gradually  moulded  into  a  com- 
munity of  monks.  Six  other  monasteries  he  ereAed 
within  the  limits  of  his  bishopric ;  founded  with  the  assis* 
tance  of  the  ealdorman  Alwyn,  the  opulent  abbey  of 
Ramsey ;  and  restored  the  ancient  discipline  in  those  of 
St  Alban's  and  Beamflete  (35).  The  vigour  #f  Oswald 
and  Ethelwold  stimulated  the  tardiness  of  the  other 
bishops ;  and  Edgar  was  enabled  to  boast,  that  during 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign  no  less  than  seven  and 
forty  mon^teries  had  been  peopled  with  monks  (36). 

In  the  language  of  rival  parties,  vice  and  virtue  fre* 
quently  exchange  their  respective  appellations :  and  the 
same  conduA  which  has  extorted  the  applause  of  Rome 
or  Paris,  has  been  as  loudly  condemned  at  London  and 
Geneva.  By  the  admirers  of  monachism,  the  names  of 
Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwcdd,  are  still  pronounced 
with  reverence  and  gratitude :  and  their  eflS^rts  in  sup- 
port of  t^e  order,  af  e  considered  as  proofs  of  their  at- 

(34)  Chron.  Sax.  anxu  963,  964.  p.  117,  lis,  122.    Wolst.  p. 

«15,616. 

(3&)  Bad.  vlt  St  Osyral.  p.  soo,  soi.    Hist,  Rames.  p.  400. 
(36)  Ingulf,  f.  502.    Malnu  dt  pont  I  iL  £  199.    Wilk.  tem.  k 

p.  239. 
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tachmeot  to  the  true  interests  of  veligkm.  The  pr^se  of 
the  catholic  has  provoked  the  censure  oi  the  protestant 
historians.  With  the  name  of  monk,,  they  have  sought 
to  asspciate  the  ideas  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud  :  and  whiie 
they  indiscriminately  condemn  the  patrons,  they  cano* 
nize,  with  equal  partiality,  the  enemies  of  the  institute. 
The  avarice  of  the  eighth  Henry  prompted  him  to  dis^ 
solve  the  numerous  monasteries  in  his  dominions ;  and 
though  he  suborned  the  voice  dF  calumny  to  sanitify  t}ie 
deeds  of  opfMression  (37}f  though  the  revenues  of  the  in-* 
nocent  sufferers  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  king,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers, 
writers  have  been  found  eager  to  celebrate  his  conduct* 
Dunstan,  with  his  two  associates,  expelled  froip  a  few 
churches  ft  race  of  men,  whose  vices  were  a  disgrace  to 
their  profession  \  and  though  their  hands  were  not  c<m« 
taminated  with  sacrilegious  plunder,  though  m  the  place 
of  the  ejefted  clergy  they  introduced  men  of  strifter  mo- 
rals and  more  religious  deportment,  the  same  writers 
have  unbhishingly  accused  jthem  of  paitiality,  injustice, 
and  tyranny.  But  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  their 
conduA,  we  must  transport  ourselves  from  the  present  to 

(37)  <*  This  woidd  notJiave  satisfied  the  ends  of  himself'  and 
4<  bn  coyjetous  and  aci^tious  agents.  They  all  ^ioied  4t  thie  re- 
<<  venues  and  riches  of  the  religious  houses.  Vox  which  reasc^  1^9 
<<  arts  nor  contrivances  were  to  be  passed  by,  th^t  might  be  of  use 
<<  in  obtaining  those  ends.  The  most  abominable  erimes  were  to 
<<  be  charged  upon  the  religious,  and  the  charge  was  to  be  m^oa- 
^*  ged  With  the  utmost  industry,  boldness,  and  dexterity.  And 
^<  yet  after  all,  the  proofs  were  so  insufficient,  that  from  what  I 
**  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  have  not  found  any  direft  one  against 
«  even  any  single  monastery.''  Heame,  preliminary  observations 
to  the  ?icw  of  mitred  abbeys,  by  Browne  Willis,  p.  84. 
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the  tetith  cttitmy.  In  the  preceding  chapters  ^e  hAV^ 
6b6efv&A  thtf  original  sevefky)  and  the  rapid  decUiftt^  of 
tk«  discipline  prescribed  U>  the  eonvetitual  clergy :  we 
hsnf^  s6«ti  tlie  caHom  of  sletcirat^  thtff dheiH  (for  the  dege- 
neracy v^zf  not  univefsarl)  abandon  fhdif  reh'gioos  dutie9y 
indulge  thdr'  pAssion  for  disisipatioft^  aftd  pteaisufief,  and  by 
theit'  scaridutotis^  kttmoraKify,  e^i^e  the  tears  of  the  vir^ 
tw^si  a«ki  ^e  ridicu^et  of  tfhe^  profene  (38).  In  the  in^ 
i^^ve^  tff  the  isi^iMtic  "v^itersy  caddottr  w91  indeed  at-» 
tritlute'mueh  to  the  prejudice  of  rivah  ;  yet  i1^  must  re-* 
qili#e  Yio  eotfunon  share  of  incredulity  to  read  the  cheaters^ 
and  wk^itltigs  of  the  age^  and  n^hit^iii  thav  the  canons^ 
ircfi^e  guttty  of  no  crime^  bnt  that  of  fiiJtfijg  piously  ht  legitfi- 
iksf0e  ffia^age  (39).  Ehd  ehe^  bishops  been  content  to* 
ik  4icwn  t^  idte  speAators  of  the  disgrace  dt  theii^ 
dergy,  they  nbight  have  escaped  the  ceAsures  of  m<kl^ny 
prejudicie^  but  their  conscience  would  have  i^proacheA 
them  with  betraying  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties^ 
Tbey  ai£ked  as  honour  and  religion  caHed  on  them  taa^  :- 
they  exhorted  and  conjured  the  canons'  tb  reforth :  tami 
enhtartationte  they  proceeded  to-  threats :  and  at  length' 
pumped  by  e)^u4sion  that  dbstinacy,wHicbcotddnrikhei^ 
tte  softened  by  entk*eaty»  nor  subdued  by  terror. 

To  secure  the  permanency  of  these  infent  estabfehmenf  s' 
wus  the  next  objeft  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the^ 
rdbrming  prehttes.  Of  the  charters,  which,  at  their  soli^ 
okanion,  Edgar  granted  to  the  di^rent  monasteries^,  tHzhf 
are  still  exta^  \  and  are  filled  with  the  most  dfeadfuP 
anathemai' against  those  whose  impiet^^  sfaoidd  presume 

(38)  Wilk.  p.  246. 

(39)  In  legitimo  matrtmonio  pie  iriventes.     Parker,  Godwin^ 

passtowi 
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to  mokst  the  monks  in  the  possession  of  their  new  habi- 
tations.   To  the  temporal  authority  of  the  king  were 
superadded  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  bishops:    and 
their  conduft  was  approved  by  the  rescripts  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.     Yet  the  prudence  of  Dunstan  foresaw, 
that  the  time  might  arrive,  in  which  these  precautions 
would  prove  feeble  barriers  against  the  attempts  of  supe- 
rior power  J  and  the  clergy,  under ^the  proteftion  of  the 
king  and  the  bishops,  might  resume  possession  of  the 
churches,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.    To  re- 
move, as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  probability  of  such  an 
event,  a  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Winchester, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  monks  with  the 
right  of  chusing  the  bishop  of  the  vacant  see,  and  to  bind 
them  to  select  the  objeA'of  their  choice  from  their  own 
or  some  neighbouring  monastery.     By  the  patrons  of  the- 
measure  it  was  urged,  that  in  the  conventual  cathedrals 
the  bishop  occupied  the  place  and  the  authority  of  the 
abbot :  that  it  was  his '  duty,  in  this  capacity,  to  insped 
l^e  morals  of  his  monks,  and  enforce  the  observance  of 
th^ir  rule :  and  that  to  entrust  so  important  a  charge  ta 
a  man  who  had  not  been  educate  in  theimonastic  dis- 
cipline, would  infallibly  open  a  way  to  innovation  and 
degeneracy.    The  reasoning  was  plausible :    it  satisfied 
the  judgment  of  the  king  and  the  prelates  *,  and  the  pro- 
position was  unanimously  adopted.    Thus  a  certain  num- 
ber of  voices  was  secured  in  the  episcopal  college ;  and  in 
every  emergency  the  monks  might  look  up  with  confi- 
dence to  the  bishops,  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  whom 
affeftion  and  gratitude  would  urge  to  espouse  the  inte- 
rests of  the  order  (40). 

(40)  Selden's  Eadmer  not.  p.  150.    Apost.  Bencd.  app.  3.  p. 
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In  the  same  assembly  was  adopted  another  regulation, 
whichi  while  it  aspired  to  the  merit  of  introducing  uni- 
formity among  the  diffbrent  monasteries,  possessed  the 
superior  advantage  of  more  closely  connefting  all  the 
members  of  the  monastic  body.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  king,  who  probably  was  no  more  than  the 
echo  of  the  archbishop,  the  customs  of  the  celebrated 
monasteries  of  Fleury  and  Ghent,  were  ingrafted  on  the 
original  rule  of  St  Benedift :  and  to  these  were  added 
some  of  the  observances  which  had  distinguished  the 
Saxon  coenobites  before  the  Danish  invasions  (41).  The 
concord  of  the  English  monks  (so  it  was  termed)*  is  still 
extant ;  but  an  abstract  of  it  would  probably  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  reader  (42).    It  is  wholly  confined  to  a 

78.  It  is  observable  that  the  monks  were  to  chuse  the  bishop  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  their  rule  respecting  the  election  of 
abbots,  but  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  king  (Regis  con- 
sensu et  concilio.  Ibid).  This  regulation  was  soon  violated,  and 
clergymen  were  elected  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  the  churches 
ptossessed  by  monks,  though  Benedict  XIV.  has  inadvertently  as- 
serted the  contrary.    De  Syn.  Dioc.  vol,  iii.  p.  344. 

(41)  Honestos  hujus  patriae  mores  ad  Dominum  pertinentes, 
quos  veterum  usu  didicimus,  nullo  modo  abjicere,  sed  undique 
corroborare  decrevimus,  Apost.  Bened.  p.  85.  St  Ethelwold  com- 
posed a  small  treatise  de  diuma  consuetudine  monachonim.  It  is 
extant  in  MS.  Cotton,  Tib.  A.  3.  Wanley,  p.  92.  The  daily  al- 
lowance of  his  monks  at  Abingdon  i^  described  in  the  Monasticon 
Anglicanum.    Tom.  i.  p.  104. 

(42)  The  preface  is  published  by  Sclden  among  his  notes  on 
Eadmer,  in  Latin  and  Saxon  (p.  145):  and  the  whole  work  in 
Latin  by  Reyner  in  his  third  appendix  to  the  Apostolatus  Bene- 
didinorum  (p.  77).  Though  it  seems  to  comprehend  all  the  mo- 
tiasteries  in  England,  TurketuI  the  abbot  of  Croyland  did  not 
conceive  himself  bound  by  its  regulations,  but  ordered  the  an- 
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variety  of  regulationi  4*espb£&ig  the  minutiae  of  the  mo- 
nastic servicci  and  a  few  fadciful  praAices  of  devotiotH. 
which,  hawever,  it  i^  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ^pe* 
rior  to  adopt  or  re^eA,  as  he  may  think  most  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  piety  (43). 

eicnt  customs  of  his  monastery  to  he  inviolably  observed.  Tbe 
monks  were  divided  into  t^e  classes.  The  first  eomprised  thoat 
who  bad  net  spent  four  ^Q()  twenty  years  in  the  ^bbey ;  and  these 
were  sut^dt  to  all  the 'duties  imposed  by  the  rule  qf  St  Benedid. 
After  the  expiration  of  that  term»  and  during  the  next  sixteen 
years,  they  belonged  t6*^'the  second  class,  and  were  exempted 
from  the  more  tedious  observances,  and  permitted  to  dischai^ 
by  deputies  their  respe^ive  eitipJoymcnts.  From  the  fortieth  to 
the  fiftieth  year  they  enjoyed  still  greater  indulgences,  and  tht 
only  duty  required  from  them  was  a  daily  attendance  at  the  high 
mass.  If  they  survived  this  period,  they  were  entirely  frted  from 
restraint.  A  chamber  was  allotted  to  each,  with  a  servant  to 
wait  on  him,  and  a  young  monk  for  his  companion.  See  Ingulf, 
p.  48 — 60^ 

(43)  Haec  inserenda  curavimus,  ut  si  quibus  devotionis  gratia 
placuerint,  habeant  in  his  unde  htijus  rei  rgnaros  instmant :  qui 
autem  noluerint,  ad  hoc  agendum  mmime  compellantur  (Apost. 
Ben.  p.  86).  A  curious  ceremony  was  recommended  for  ^he  feast 
of  £aster.  Towards  the  close  of  matins,  a  monk  retired  into  a 
species  of  sepulchre  prepared  in  the  church,  and  three  others  with 
thuribles  in  their  hands,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  walk- 
ed slowly  along  the  choir.  After  some  delay,  a  voice  issued  from 
the  sepulchre  chauntmg  the  anthem,  **  Whom  do  you  seek  ?*' 
They  replied,  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  •<  He  is  not  here,**^  ne- 
9umed  the  w)ice,  "  he  is  risen  as  he  said.  Go  and  tell  bis  disci- 
ples (Mat.  xxviii.  &).''  Turning  towards  the  choiry  they  imnM- 
diately  sang  the  anthem>  "  The  Lord  is  risen,  ^c.**^  when  they 
were  recalled  by  the  voice  to  the  sepulehve,  with  the  words  of 
the  angel,  <^  Coo^e  and  see  the  pUce  where  the  Lord  lay  (Mat. 
^  Ibid)»"    They  enteredi   and  returned  bearing  before  them  a 


Alfred  the  Great  lud  attempted  t&  re^or^  the  empire 
o(Un^9%  »&er  ^he  devastation^  rf  the  Danes ;  but  hi» 
siftQce^K  .was  temporary,  and  the  Saxons  speedily  relapsed 
tntp  l^eir  former  ignorance.  The  spirit  of  Alfred  seem- 
ed t^  be  revived  in  Dunstaa :  and  the  labours  of  the 
iHthop  ware  more  fortunate  than  those  of  the  king  (44), 
Leng  before  he  ascended  the  metropcdkan  throne»  as 
soon  as  he  could  cocfimand  the  obedience  of  a  small 
society  of  monks,  he  meditated  the  revival  of  learning : 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Irish  ec- 
clesiasticsi  he  liberally  imparted  to  his  pupils ;  and  firom 
his  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  diffused  a  spirit  of  im* 
provement  through  the  Saxon  church.  Ethelwold  im- 
bibed the  sentiments  of  his  master :  and  the  bishop  Would 
often  descend  from  tus  more  important  functions,  to  the 
humbte  employment  of  instni£Hng  children  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar,  and  of  interrogating  them  respects 
tog  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
(45).    From  his  school,  at  Winchester,  masters  were  dis^ 

winding  sheet,  aad  8inging»  **  The  Lord  h  risen  fomthe  grave*'' 
The  prior  in  thanksgiving  intoned  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  office 
was  continued  in  the  usual  manner.    Apost.  Bjen.  p,  89. 

(44)  If  nu  po)i]>4  5<it>ef  tSeof  urn  *]  mynyceji  manaum  ;geo][\ne  ro 
pajinij^enne  j$  f  eo  hah^e  U]\  on  ujfium  t>a2uin  ne  accoli;^e  o|>^  aceopi^e. 
ypk  f ^ft  hie  paof  3;et>on  on  An^elcynne  oT$  jf  «unf ran  ajiccibifcop  *| 
a)>elp«b»  bifcep  tft  9a  lajie  oq  mundypam  ft)ii^t>oii.  J&L  in  proL 
ad  fftm,  apud  Sptl.  vol.  i,  p.  61 S. 

(45)  SKdee  erat  ci  adolescentcs  et  juvenes  semper  docere,  et 
latinos  lihros  an^ice  eii  solvere^  et  regulas  gjrammaiicas  artis  et 
metricae  cationis  tradere>  et  jocnodis  alloquiis  ad.meUora  hortariz 
unde  factum  est  ut  perplures  ex  discipulis  ejus  fierent  sacerdotes* 
atque  abbates,  et  honorabiles  episcopi,  quidam  etiam  arbhiepiscb^ 
pi  in  gente  Angkrum.    Wolst.  Vit.  St  Ethel,  p.  617. 
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tributed  to  the  different  monasteries  :  and  tke  reputation 
df  their  disciples  reflected  a  lustre  on  their  talents  and  in- 
dustry. In  times  of  ignorance^  no  great  portion  of  know- 
ledge  Is  required  to  excite  admiration :  but  we  should 
judge  of  the  merit  of  men  by  comparing  them  with  their 
contemporaries,  not  with  those  who  have  lived  in  hairier 
times.  Yet  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  this  pe- 
riod, there  were  some  who  have  merited  no  vulgar  praise: 
The  commentaries  of  Bridferth,  the  monk  of  Ramsey, 
display  an  extent  of  reading,  and  an  accuracy  of  calcu- 
lation, which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  of  former  ages :  and  the  name  of 
^Ifric,  the  disciple  of  Ethelwold,  has  been  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  the  utility  of  his  writings,  than  by 
the  archiepiscopal  mitre  with  which  lie  was  honoured. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  complaint  of  Alfred,  that 
every  species  of  learning  was  concealed  under  the  obscu- 
rity of  a  foreign  language  :  and  ^Ifric,  after  the  example 
of  the  king,  laboured  to  instruA  the  ignorance  of  his 
countrymen,  by  translating  and  publishing  several  treatises 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.     Of  these  the  most  celebrat- 
ed are  his  versions  of  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  his  three  books  of  Catholic  homilies.     As  a 
translator,  he  cannot  claim  the  praise  of  fidelity.     Many 
passages  of  the  original  he  has  thought  proper  to  omit : 
some  he  has  endeavoured  to  improve  by  explanatory  ad- 
ditions :  and  in  others,  where  he  conceives  the  Latin  text 
to  be  obscure,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  substitute  his  own 
interpretation  for  the  expressions  of  the  inspired  writer. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  work  he  appears  to  have  been 
alarmed,  lest  his  illiterate  countrymen  should  assume  the 
^onduA  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  as  a  justification  of 
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their  own  irregularities.  To  prevent  so  dangerous  an 
errori  he  anxiously  inculcates  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  remarks  that  the  former  was 
a  figure  of  the  latter  $  and  exhorts  his  reader  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  according  to  the  spiriti  that  of  Christ 
according  to  the  letter  (46).    His  homilies  were  written 

(46)  See  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (Heptat.  Anglo-Sax. 
edit.  Thwaitesy  p.  3)»  and  conclusion  of  that  of  judges  (Ibid.  p. 
161).    Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  endeavoured  to  transfer  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  scriptures  into  their  native  idiom.     Of  these  the 
tixstf  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  was  Caedmon,  a  monk  of 
Whitby,  who  died  in  680.    But  his  was  not  properly  a  translation. 
It  was  rather  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
«QOSt  remarkable  histories  contained  in  the  inspired  writings  (Bed. 
hist.  1.  iv.  c.  S4).    Poems  of  this  description  under  the  name  of 
Csedmon,  were  published  by  Junius  at  Amsterdam  in  1655.    In 
735  Bede  undertook  to  translate  the  gospel  of  St  John  **  for  the 
«  advantage  of  the  church  j"  but  he  had  only  proceeded  as  for  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter,  when  he  died  (£p.  Cuthb. 
Smith's  Bede>  p.  '793).    The  same  was  the  fate  of  lung  Alfred^ 
who  began  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  psalms,  but  died 
soon  after  he  had  finished  the  first  pait  (Malm,  de  reg.  I.  ii.  f.  24). 
In  his  laws  he  had  translated  many  passages  from  the  twentieth, 
and  the  two  following  chapters  of  Exodus  (Wilk.  p.  186).    In  the 
dghth  century  lived  the  priest  Aldred,  who  wrote  an  interlineary  ^ 
version  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  celebrated  MS.  belonging  to  the 
bishops  of  Lindisfiame,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cotton  libra- 
ry.   Nero  D.  iv.    This  translation  is  now  published  by  Mr  Hen- 
shall.    Farmer  and  Owun,  the  other  two  glossators  mentioned 
by  Marshall  (Evang.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  492),  appear  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period.    ^Ifric's  versions  comprdiended  the  pehtateuch,  the 
books  of  Judges,  Esther,  Judith)  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
the  two  first  of  the  Maccabees  (Mores,  Comment,  de  JElf.  p.  29). 
They  are  all  of  them  designedly  abridged  (on  ujie  pipan  fceojficlice. 
MIL  de  vet.  testam.  p.  t^).    But  besides  these  translators,  there 
were  many  othersi  whose  names  are  unknown :  though  copies  of 
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wkh  the  b^aeypl^nt  uiitemion  of  .^ssistkig  ^s^  der  j^* 
men  :wlu>  wece  tQO  jiadpl^nt  ^  too  iHitersube  ^  ^ippost 
s^roioas  for  themsely^«.  Ti^ey  are  not  origml  iCi^^^po^ 
sitions.  The  oaly  aterit  to  whick  be  ^f^iv^  is  ^t^  tc^ . 
Sielediiig  from  preceding  vi:itorS)  pt»s99g^  s^pprf^ijj^e  to 
tjae  goi^el  ^  4^  d»y ;  a^d  of  pres^iit^^  ^em  in'  a  :k^«' 
guage  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers  (47).  As 
soon  as  the  work  was  finisked^  tie  dedicated  k  to  the 
archbishop  Sigeric^  and  hiirnUy  desired  him  to  correA 
every  error  which  his  superior  learning  might  discover 
(4«8),  The  labours  of  ^Ifric  we^re  no^  upr^warded^ 
From  th^  xiumastery  of  Abipg4on>0  ii^aa  tn^uiisrred  ^ 
the  school  at  WincheiCer,  and  was  auooesslvely  maclt 
^sita:  of  Cemkyj  abbot  of  St  Albaa's^  bishop  of  Wilteo, 
and  archbishop  of  CMiterbury  (W). 

some  of  their  works  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Wanley's  MSS.  pas- 
sim). The  custom  of  making  interlineary  versions  contributed  to 
multiply  the  number  of  translations ;  as  the  scarcity  of  copies 
rendered  itfi«quently  amore^asy  task  to  compose  a  new,  than  to 
transcribe  a  more  ancient  version.   . 

(47)  B^si4^  .Slfric,  Wulfstan,  archbishop  of  York,  was  the 
author  pf  ^era)  sermons,  under  the  name  of  I.upus  (WaQley» 
MSS.  p.  148),  Many  othei:;^,  of  which  the  writers  arc  unknown^ 
Occur  in  our  libraries. 

(^8)  Precor  modo  obtuj^e-^mitatmu  t^iaro,  ^Ussiaie  pater  $i- 
Sericet  ut  digaeris  ^orrigere  per  taam  ii^dustriam,  si  ^iiq^os  nacvot 
VQaligose  heresis  aut  niBbplosae  iS^llacise  in  nostra  ifitefpretatipne  re- 
perias.  {deface  to  the  firs^  i»>b9aie  in  W^ney's  fflBS*  p.  15$. 
He  begins  the  second  ia  the  99a>^  iQ^pa^**  iHLoc  g^io^ue  opus 
commen4amu6  tt^  auctcyrl^  comigendum  qd&pa9^o^m  prqp- 
<fd^as,  prec^pt^  obnUe,  ae  pmrcas  Mitmi^  4  alitiW  m^Pf^ 

(#9)  See  Jl^r^,  Coaamem.  p?  ^1-^65.  He -died  ia  tOQ5. 
C^oa.  ^4uc  p.  i$i.    Ji$  mogi  celebrated  of  JGB^ric'a  ^ho^ 
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Tb^  «3($i«^iQfi  «f  tibe  jreftaAMry  eMQfi%  .afciil  the  rcr 
<MrsfifeM>iik  «f  the  jmoBMtic  opder»  ]did  Mt  mkvkff  ihi»  «»d 
of  tW  three  Ushepa:  dlie|;pej|t  bbdj  of  the  dengy  eisH 
xtHftined  their  benefices ;  and  the  kregwhFkf  pf  tnmj 
eidoog  thfitt  reAeAed  disgrace  oil  the  tAf^oxk,  cl  wlddi 
Ibef  profiMaed  themselym  the  inbiisittrs.  Tp  fionipOfe  ft 
ntv  /code  of  diadplifie  ^nu  nnneceasaryt  perhftpi  had 
been  deogereve:  fautltht  hwk  which  the  An|^fr<St«9n 
churqh  had  formcrlf  «lokDOwkdged|  vrmne  reriTed  in  the 
jMlMoal  4)?n0df  I  and  the  eccleaiaitics  weore  required  to 
odrfiDdrm  to  the  equitable  demand  of  the  archbitbop»  tbae 
ihey  shp*U  fiibmit  t^  reguUtioos  ^whkh  had  been  eanAt* 
^ed  fo]F  Ihe  ^riiaerYMee  of  th^rir  predefieaions*  This 
iwheme  of  reformadon  wae  reodived  with  joy  by  the 
friend?  of  xeligieBb  whose  impaitience  already  hailed  ihe 
return  of  ameient  fervour ;  but  k  was  ]f«iotetely  o^esod 
ty  the  o»ore  ^^rei^y  and  dmpated  of  the  clerical  orden 
Frpoa  the  writing  ^  -^i&kt  we  may  e^ik&  Ae  arg^* 
4ne»ti  of  Uif  ^erse  parties*  The  canon*  HfUcjft  est- 
iDWled  femalo  aen^ants  and  female  relmtites  fi^osa  the 
habtlatioi^s  of  the  clergyy  was  condemned  ad  impouog  a 
sii^riuoiis  and  barbarous  restraints  wiMch  woukL  de^ 
prive  them  both  of  the  society  of  those  to  whom  they 
wiero  pxost  daar*  and  of  iervice^,  which*  on  many  occai- 
fiions#  iMffQ  absohitely  indispensible.  Against  the  inr 
jun£Hon  of  celibacy,  it  was  urged,  that  the  permission 

wwanothcr  JBifiric  sunMined Batau  Hit  wasabbot of  Bgnesham, 
prior  of  WtndMsfcer,  and  afterwards  avdibiBhiop  of  York.  Hb 
priocipa}  works  wetHkof  St  Etbalwold  mentioaed  by  Mabillon 
(4ft.  Bened.  Sec.  v.  p.  606)y  and  two  letters  to  an^bishop  Wul- 
stan,  which  h»y ^  beep  frequenUy  qaoted  la  the  pnecadiag  chapters. 
His  death  happened  ia  1051.    MoreSi  p«  ^5* 
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which  bad  %0en  granted  to  the  priests  of  the  old,  had 
descended,  ^h  their  other  privileges,  to  those  of  the 
Slew  law : '  and' that  to  deny  tib^  propriety  of  such  an  in- 
statution^  was  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  him- 
self, who  Jbmd  fafeedSt  Petei^  a  married  man,  to  the 
dignity^of 'pk-ince  of  the  apostles.  To  these  i^^asons 
.£lfric.  condescended  to  reply,  that  the  canons,  which 
were- most^loudly  o{^K>sed,  had,  in  former  times,  been 
accinrately' observed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  and 
diat  his  contemporaries,  if  they  possessed  the  virtue, 
would  willingly  imitate  the  obedience  of  their  prede* 
cesscnrs.  The  maariage  of  the  clergy  he  treated  as  a  late 
and  pro&ne  innovation,  derogatory  from  the  sanctity, 
and  repugnant  to  the  fundtions  of  the  priesthood.  Celi- 
bacy had  been  recommended  to  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
by  Christ  himself,  when  he  required  of  his  disciples  to 
be  willing  to  relinquish  every  objeA  for  his  sake  y  and 
had  been  enjoined  by  the  fathers  of  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  when  they  ordered  the  i<rfy4f»ld<  to  be  ejeAed  from 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  (50).  If  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensatiiHi  the  priests  were  permitted  to  marry,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  sacred  fun£Hons  were  then 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  famiUeis,  and  that  the 
immolation  of  animals  required  a  less  degree  of  purity, 
than  the  oblation  of  the  holy  husel  (51).    The  example 

(50)  Wilk.  con.  p.  250.  251.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  167. 

(51)  iElfric  Bata  in  his  epistle  to  Wulstan,  says  that  the  priests 
in  the  old  law,  were  obliged  to  a  temponuy  chastity  before  they 
ofSered  sacrifice.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  recommended 
by  the  heathens.  ^ 

Vo8  quoque  abesse  procul  jubeo;  discedite  ab  aris, 
Quels  tulit  hestema  gaudia  nocte  Venus. 
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of  St  Pet^r  'was,  he  contended,  a  ^confifmation  of  hU 
o^ion.  He  bad,  indeed,  been  married  before  his  vo- 
ij^Hion  to  the  apostleship  \  but  from  the  moment  in  whkh 
he  attached  himself  to  Christ,  he  had  abandoned  all 
commerce  with  his  wife,  and  praAised  that  chastity 
which  he  learned  from  the  do£lrine  and  examj^  of 
his  master  (52).  The  sentiments  which  .£lfric  has  ex- 
pressed  in  his  writings,  he  had  imbibed  in  the  monastery 
of  Winchester  :  they  were  enforced  by  the  strong  arm 
of  authority*,  and  each  Successive  council  commanded 
the  clergy  to  observe  the  chastity  of  their  fn*ofession  (58). 
By  an  easy  metaphor,  the  engagement  ^hich  the  priest 
contra£ted  at  his  ordination,  was  likened  to  that  of  ma- 
trimony :  his  church  was  considered  as  his  only  lawfiil 
wife :  and  to  admit  any  woman,  under  whatever  title, 
to  his  bed,  was  to  charge  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of  a 
spiritual  and  sacrj[legious  adultery  (54).    The  more  vir- 

• 

Casta  placent  superis ;  casta  cum  mente  venite 
£t  puns  manibus  sumite  fontis  aquaxn. 

TiBULLUS. 

(52)  Leg.  Sax.  154.  162.  167.  JElf.  pracf.  in  Gen.  p.  2.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  is  un- 
published in  the  Cotton  library,  Faust.  A.  9.  (Mores,  com.  p. 
45).  It  was  formed  into  a  sermon  and  read  in  the  church  (Wan- 
ky,  MSS.p.  199). 

(53)  Presbyteros  summopere  obsecramus,  ut  caste  et  continen- 
ter  Domino  jugiter  servientes,  a  connubiis  se  femineis  omnino 
abstineant :  sicque  Domini  iram  devitent.  Con.  JEnnam.  p.  293. 
Full  j^eojfine  hi^  piran.  'f  hi;  nsj^on  xni^  jiihce  tSujih  haomet)  Vin^e 
pipef  ^emanan.    Leg.  ecd.  Can.  p.  301,  vi. 

(54)  Da  fin^on  ]>a  aepbjiycan  ))e  ]>uj\h  healicne  ha^  cijiic  aepe  un* 
i>ep]peDj^on  -3  -p  f  i%1San  abjfixcan.  Cijiice  if  f  aceji^of  xpe.  nah  he 
mJD  xiihre  ^sni^e  oVjie.    Nif  nanum  peo):cx>  ]>esne  sh^to  j$  he  pipan 
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pf  c^tQ&^QQ.  M^rlnicl^  i^#ce4^  jthe  «^tita($^4an  of  th^  ^^xm 
4]Wtf^>  dwdid  Ih^  pevw?e  bat  im|H>t?iit  mwa<?W  ©f 
ike§fw^m^.  fe  a  charge  to  his  ciefgf,  Wulst^ut,  iHn;h* 
bidi^'of  Yorkj  hmei^s  that  tb«  iniquity  of  tbe  time^ 
pr^?«pu4  lAtfi  from  cb^ni^ing  the  <:<Hitumacy  of  tb<9 
rel^i^ls :  ^i  hk  <liity  impi^e4  bim  to  a^monisi^  tbem  of 
the  oWgatipn  of  chasiitjrj  and  to  invite  them  to  observe 
it  bf  every  fl^otiy^  whkb  rdiglPR  could  i^pire.  {&$), 

Dumg  tbe  Icog  r^HP^  of  £dgar,  the  C|i9^4  clergy 
were  oottdemmed  to  bewaii  in  ailaKe»  the  I099  ^  their 
poaiessidBfi :  but  their  preatnt  dtscoAtettf  wifis  soothed 
with  the  hope  of  oheaiaing  ample  tndemnky  from  the 
eqmty  or  weakniiss  of  hsc  successor.  That  «uccee$or  wai 
a  hoy  s  and  sin  amhitiouf  stepioother  attempted  to  txat^ 
fer  the  crown  from  his  temples  to  those  of  her  own  son. 
This  season  of  confusion  and  doubtfril  loyalty  appeand 
propitious  to  their  design.  Alfere^  duke  of  Mercia^  was 
the  first  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  the  clergy :  their  ad- 
herentSy  moved  by  compassion^  or  allured  by  presents^ 
were  eager  to  copy  his  example  :  and  in  several  provinces 
the  monks  were  ignominiously  expeUed  from  their  con- 
vents by  the  swords  of  their  enemies  (56).    But  army 

mote.    Lib.  const,  apud  Wilk.  leg.  sax.  p.  150.  151.    See  aiss 
Edgar's  canons  in  Wilkinsy  (cone.  vol.  l.p.  225.  viii.  229.  Ix). 

(5^)  L..)»ejiox)^Q^pop  nu  neat^unse  oy^an  co  claBimeffe  ac  pt 
mynj^ialS  eop  f pa  %eah.  j$  ^e  dssno/eff e  heal^an  f pa  fpa  C]iif tq* 
]>e2piaf  fculon.     Apud  eund.  p.  167. 

{^S€)  Wigor.  ad  an.  975.  Hoved.  ad  ann.  975.  f.  245*  Ingulf,  p. 
:S4.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  the  sufferings  of  the  monks  aferd  the 
Subject  of  a  short  poemi  (Chr.  Sax.  p.  123). 
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was  soon  opposed  to  army :  and  Alwioe^  dnke  of  East 
Anglia,  his  brother  Alfwold^  and  the  earl  Brkhnode,  de<» 
dared  themselves  the  plt>teftors  of  the  monks.  The 
kingdom  was  menaced  with  the  Horrors  of  ^  dvik  war^ 
from  the  passioi»  of  the  opposite  parties,  when  their 
chieftains  were  induced  to  argne-the  merits  of  their  le- 
speAi^^  claims  in  a  council  at  Winchestar*  The  issue 
proved  vnfavonrable  to  the  dergy.  The  e&cts  of  Dan<* 
Stan  and  the  bishops  had  socceded  in  fixing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Edward)  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  rao* 
narch  $  and  their  preponderance  ensured  to  die  iiu>nks 
an  easy  TiAory  (57).  Scarcely)  howewry  bad  fbor  years 
elapsed,  when  the  complaints  of  the  dergy^  and  ibt 
clamours  of  their  friends,  were  revived,  and  another 
council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Calne.  Bni,  iit  the 
beat  of  the  debate,  the  floor  of  the  room  timk  under  the 
weight  of  numbers;  the  whole  assembly,  except  the 
archbishop  who  fertnnately  held  by  a  beam,  wtve  pred* 
pitated  to  the  ground ;  .and  amidst  the  rums  and  the 
confusion  many  were  dangerously  wounded,  and  odiers 
lost  their  lives.  This  mdandioly  event  decided  the  con*- 
troversy.  The  pious  creduUty  of  the  age  ascribed  die 
fall  of  the  floor,  and  the  preservation  of  Dnnstan,.  to  the 
interposition  of  heaven  :  and  die  clergy  at  lengtft  desist* 

(57)  In  this  or  some  other  council  hdd  at  Winchester  (ft]i|  Wi^ 
tpriansdo  not  agree  respecting  the  time),  k  i9  8«id  that  a  veto  ii- 
sised  from  a  cnidfis  exdaiming,  <^  all  i»  weU :  make  no  chan^^' 
Mr  Turner  with  hif^  usual  fiddtty  and  candour  dft^bes  this  voice 
as  an  artifice  of  the  primate :  I  would  rather  say  that  the  whole 
history  is  no  more  than  a  popular  tale  adopted  and  perhaps  im- 
proved by  later  writers.  It  was  unknown  to  the  more  ancient 
historians. 
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ed  from  a  contest,  in  which  they  believed  that  both  God 
and  man  were  their  adversaries. 

Such  is  the  plain  unvarnished  history  of  the  synod  of 
.  Calne  :  but  on  this  narrow  basis  a  huge  superstru£hire  of 
calumny  and  fable  has  been  raised  by  religious  prejudice. 
DunstaU}  if  we  may  credit  the  recent  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (58),  harassed  by  the  repeated  attempts  of 
the  clergy,  trembled  for  the  permanency  of  hisvfavourite 
estaUishments,  and  resolved  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by 
the  destruction  of  hb  opponents.  By  his  order,  the  floor 
of  the.  room  destined  to  contain  the  assembly  was  loosen- 
ed  from  the  walls  ;  during  the  deliberation  the  temporary 
supports  were  suddenly  removed ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  other  membei's  were  promis- 
cuously cast  among  the  ruins  :  while  the  archbbhop,  se- 
cure in  his  seat,  contemplated  with  savage  satis&dti<m 
the  bloody  scene  below.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
tale,  which  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  public:  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  pause,  before  I  subscribe  to  its 
truth.  The  atrocity  of  the  deed,  the  silence  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  impolicy  of  involving  in  the  same  fate 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  adversaries,  must  provoke  a 
doubt  ia  favour  of  the  primate :  and  even  those,  who 
have  been  taught  to  think  disadvantageously  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  will  at  least,  before  they  venture  to  condemn  him, 
den^nd  some  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  no  such  evi- 
dence l^as  been,  or  can  be  produced.  By  omtemporary 
and  succeeding  writers  the  fall  of  the  floor  was  attributed 
to  accident,  or  the  interposition  of  heaven  :  the  sanguU 
nary  contrivance  of  Dunstan  was  a  secret,  which  during 
almost  eight  centuries  eluded  the  observation  of  every 

(5«)  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sajt,  voJ.  iii.  p.  190,  Id  I. 
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historian,  and  was  first,  I  believe,  revealed  to  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume,  who  introduced  his  suspicion  to  the  pub^ 
lie  under  the  modest  veil  of  a  possibility  (59).  But  sus- 
picion has  quickly  ripened  into  certitude  *,  and  the  guih  ' 
of  the  archbishop  has  been  pronounced  without  doubt 
or  qualification.  Nor  (the  omission  is  inexplicable)  has 
his  accuser  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discovery ;  but  left 
his  incautious  readers  to  conclude,  that  he  had  derived 
his  information  from  the  respectable  authorities  to  whom 
he  boldly  appeals  (60).  Yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  of- the  charge,  and  contented  themselves  with 
translating  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,^ 
the  most  faithful  register  of  the  times.  "  This  year  the 
«  principal  nobility  of  England  fell  at  Calne  from  an  up- 
*'  per  floor,  except  the  holy  arithbishop  Dunstan,  who 
<<  stood  upon  a  beam.  And  some  were  grievously  hurt) 
<'  and  some  did  not  escape  with  their  lives"  (61).    ^ 

(59)  Hist.  c.  2.  Should,  howerer,  any  friend  of  archbishop 
Parker  assign  to  that  prelate  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  priority  of  his  claim.  This»  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  he  ascribed  the  misfortune  at  Calne  to  a  conspiracy  between 
the  devil  and  the  monks.  Humana  fraude  et  ope  diaboUca  carere 
non  potuit.    Antiquit.  p.  87. 

(60)  Malm.  p.  61 .    Flor.  Wig.  p.  36  U\  Sim.  Dun.  p.  1 60. 

(61)  On  J)if f um  jeaji  ealle  )>a  ^t>efran  Anj^elcynnef  ]|>iTan  ^epeol- 
lan  ler  Cilne  op  anjie  up-ple]ian  bucan  y^  hal^an  Dunf  can  Ajice- 
bij*cop^  ana  xj* cot>  uppon  anum  beame.  *]  f  ume  pxji  yyi^e  seb}\oco^(( 
pxjion.  -y  f  ume  hic  ne  5et)y5t)an  mit)  J)am  lipe.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  124. 
I  shall  add  Huntingdon's  translation.  Omnes  optimates  Anglorum 
ceciderunt  a  quodam  solio  apud  Cahie  praeter  sanctirai  Dunstan- 
um,  qui  trabe  quadam  apprehensa  restitit.  Unde  quidam  eorufti 
valde  tesi  sunt,  quidam  vero  morttii.  Hunting.  1.  v.  f.  ^04 — ^St 
Dunstan  died  ten  years  after  this  event,  in  988.  Godwin  (p.  53.) 
informs  us  that  lome  centuries  elapsed  before  his  caaoaization^ . 
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From  tbe  cotuicit  o(  Cd^  tift  the  Nimnba  an^vestf 
dtifittg  a  period  of  about  tttaetjr  years,  t h«  AnglouSaxcoi 
diHTch  ^eseftts  few^ob)e^  wortky  the  actaition  o£  the 
hktorkuK    The  horrors'  which  bad  tnaritod  the  gmater 
part  of  the  ninth  centurf)  ^ere  renewed^    The  aMUsi* 
nafioQ  of  the  young  hing  tdm^d,  the  indolence  anrd 
pusillanimity  of  Etheh*ed|  and  tlie  treactocry  of  the  Stolcw 
nobles,   invited  IJhregen   of  Deitotaribi  to  retvace  the* 
bloody  foot8tep9  of  hk  fathers :  his  imoiatiire  desa^  did 
not  arrest  the  vt£k)riou$  career  of  his  fbUowers  $  and  bttf 
son  and  successor,  Canute,  iiefased  t&  sheacfae  the  sfwrd^ 
tiH  he  had  mounted  the  throne  of  ta^^tiai.    Froa^  the 
history  of  their  devastations^  f  mtf  be  albwed  to  stleA? 
the  ealanakous'  iate  of  Caaterbory  (di2)^    The  citizens, 
impelled  by  repeated  ifijui>ie$,  had  hilled  the  brother  of 
Tidfki  a  name  infamous  in  ti»  annob  of  domestic  treav 
son.    The  policy  or  jnstiee  of  £|helred  f  eftwed  to  piMii8&- 
the  murderers ;  and  Edric,  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge, 
joined  with  his  retainers,  the  enemies  of  his  country* 
As  the  army  of  the  barbarians  approached,  the  citizens 
swrounded  £^ege„  their    archbishop,   and  intreated 
hhu  te  provide  for  his  aecuticy  by  a>   timely  retreat. 
<<  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  to  watch  by  his  fleck/' 
was  }m  intrepid  reply*    Oa  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
$iege>^  the  traitor  .^kner  set  &MftO' »  quarter  of  the  city  t 
and  as  the  garrison  deserted  the:  waHs  tot  saw  their  wivet^ 
and  children,  the  Danes,  snatching  the  fkvourafole  mo- 
ment, forced  their  way  through  the  nearest  gate;     With' 
tears  of    anguish    and  indignation^   the  Anglo-Saxon 

This  is  a  ipistake.    Within  fi^t>:  yea^8  his  festival  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,    WUk.  p.  303. 

(ea)  Aimaioii.       ,  .^,   .       ... 
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writers  describe  the  miseries  which  tlie.  barbarians  in- 
Aided  on  this  devoted  city.  Other  cruelties  may  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader :  but  it  was 
their  amusement,  their  own  writers  attest  it  (63),  to  toss 
the  infants  of  their  captives  on  the  points  of  their  spears, 
or  to  crush  them  beneath  the  wheels  of  their  waggons 
(64).  The  archbishop,  solicitous  for  his  flock,  and  for- 
getful of  his  own  danger,  tore  himself  from  the  hands 
and  entreaties  of  his  monks,  and  rushing  into  the  midst 
of  the'  carnage,  besought  the  barbarians  to  spare  his  de- 
fenceless countrymen.  His  voice  and  gestures  attracted 
their  notice.  He  was  seized,  bound  as  a  captive,  and 
dragged  to  behold  the  ruin  of  his  cathedral..  Within 
this  venerable  church  were  collected  the  monks,  the 
dergy,  apd  a  crowd  of  inhabitants.  The  sanctity  of  the 
place  might,  perhaps,  arrest  the  fury  of  the  Danes  :  or  its 
strength  might  protraA  their  fate,  till  the  enemy  should 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  humanity.  These  hopes  were 
fallacious.  A  pile  of  dry  wood  was  raised  against  the 
wall :  with  shouts  of  joy  the  fire  was  kindled :  the  flames 
ascended  the  roof;  and  the  falling  timbers  and  melted 
lead  compelled  the  fugitives  to  abandon  their  asylum. 
As  they  appeared,  they  were  massacred  before  the  eyes 
of  the  archbishop. 

Towards  the  evening,  Elphege  was  conduced  by  his 
guards  to  the  northern  gate,  the  rendezvous  of  those, 
whom  the  viAors  had  destined  to  be  sold  or  ransomed. 
The  sight  of  their  archbishop  renewed  the  the  sorrows  of 

(63)  Bartholin,  p.  457. 

(64)  Oab.  vit.  St  Elpheg.  p.  135.    Wigom.  p.  614.    Anno  lOU.' 
Hovcd.  f.  247.    Anno  101 1. 
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the  captives  -,  and  a  general  exclamation  announced  their 
'  anguish.  .  He  attempted  to  speak :  but  a  stroke  from  a 
battle  axe  compelled  him  to  be  silent.  The  Danes  num-^ 
bered  the  captives.  They  amounted  to  eight  hundred. 
Seven  thousand  meuj  besides  women  and  children,  had 
perished  in  the  sack  of  the  city.  Of  forty  monks,  femr 
only  remained. 

The  life  of  the  archbishop  had  been  spared  by  the 
avarice  of  the  Danes ;  and  the  price  of  bis  ransom  was 
fixed  at  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  Had  he  ex- 
horted the  neighbouring  clergy  to  surrender  their  sacred 
ornaments,  the  sum  might  probably  have  been  raised! 
'  but  to  the  urgent  requisitions  of  the  barbarians  he  answo^ 
ed,  that  the  life  of  a  decrepit  old  man  was  of  little  value ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  refusal  increased  the  severity  of 
his  treatment.  Seven  months  be  was  confined  in  prison, 
or  compelled  to  follow  their  camp  :  and  on  the  vi^l  of 
Easter  Was  informed,  that  within  eight  days  be  must 
either  pay  the  money,  or  forfeit  his  life.  On  die  fol- 
lowing Saturday  he  was  condu^d  before  the  army. 
<<  Bishop,"  exclaimed  a  thousand  voices,  ^  Where  is 
.  your  ransom  ?"  The  old  man,  to  recover  from  his  fa- 
tigue,  sat  down  in  silence.  After  a  short  pause  he  arose : 
«<  I  have  no  other  gold  or  silver,"  said  l\e,  «  to  oflTer  you, 
«  than  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Him  it  is  my 
*«  duty  to  preach  to  you :  and  if  you  are  deaf  to  my 
<<  voice,  you  will  experience  the  effefts  of  his  justice." 
He  could  proceed  no  farther*  Rushing  from  their  seats, 
the  Danish  chieftains  beat  him  to  the  ground :  the  mul- 
titude copied*  the  fury  of  their  leaders  \  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  body  of  the  archbishop  was  buried  under  a  heap 
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of  stones  (65).  At  the  close  of  the  tragedy,  Thrum,  a 
Dane,  whom  he  had  baptised  and  confirmed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  ventured  to  approach.  He  found  him  still 
breathing  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  his  pain,  clov^  his  skull 
vrith  a  battle-axe.  Tlie  body  was  conveyed  the  next 
morning  to  London,  and  interred  by  the  bishops  Eadnoth  • 
and  jElfhune,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul  {66). 

During  this  turbulent  and  calamitous  period,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  bishops  was  employed  to  prevent  the  de* 
cline  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  the  regulations, 
which  they  published  in  the  national  synods,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  fervent  era  of  their  church.  The 
laity  were  exhorted  to  despise  the  superstition  of  the 
pag^n  Danes,  and  to  praftise  the  virtues  of  the  gospel : 
the  parochial  clergy  were  admonished  in  detail  of  their 
numerous  and  inlportant  duties  :  to  the  monks  was  re- 
commended the  exaft  observance  of  their  rule ;  and  the 
discipline  which  had  formerly  distinguished  the  canons, 
was  accurately  described,  and  at  times  severely  enforced. 
They  were  commanded  to  serve  the  Lord  in  chastity ; 
to  attend  in  the  choir  at  the  seven  hours  of  the  divine 
service ;  to  eat  daily  in  the  common  refedlory  \  and  to 
sleep  each  night  in  their  own  dormitory.     If  in  any 

^  (65)  Osbem,  p.  140.  Hoveden,  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  the 
Saxon  chronicle  add  bones,  and  the  skulls  of  oxen.  The  Danish 
army  had  just  dined,  and  were  intoxicated  with  mead  or  wine. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  142.  Hoved.  f.  S47.  Floren.  Wig.  p.  614.  The 
archbishop  was  kHled  at  Greenwich^  Angl.  Sac.  torn.  1.  p.  5. 
Thorn,  p.  1781. 

(66)  These  particulars  are  related  by  the  contemporary  writer 
in  the  Saxon  chronicle  (ibid),  and  by  Osbern,  who  receivecHhem  * 
frotoi  the  mouths  of  Aifward  and  Godric,  the  former  a  disciple  of 
St  Dunstan,  ^  latter  of  St  Elphege.    Osbern^ p.  145. 
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churches  these  practices  had  been  onuttedy  they  were  to 
be  resumejd  t  and  the  incorrigible  members  were  to  be 
expelled  in  favour  of  others  more  vrilling  ta  comply  vnjth 
the*  duties  of  their  profession  (67). 

The  rivalry,  which  the-  reformation  of  St  Dunst^ 
.  had  excited  between  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  was  still 
kept  alive'  by  occasional  occurrences :  and  the  fortunes 
of  each  party  varied  with  the  power  or  the  fancy  of  its 
protestors,  .^fric,  the  primate,  established  a  colcHiy 
of  benedi£tines  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
conduA  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  king  Ethelbert 
.(68) :  for  the  clergy,  who  served  the  church  of  St  Ed- 
mund's, Canute  substituted  a  confraternity  of  monks 
(69) :  Leofric,  earl  of  Coventry,  built  and  endowed 
several  monasteries  ;  an4  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  still  proclaim  the  munificence  of 
Edward  the  confessor.  On  the  other  hand,  churches 
were  frequently  transferred  by  the  partiality  of  their 
patrons  from  the  benedi£tines  to  the  clergy  (70) :  the 

(67)  Con.  JEnham.  p.  292. 

(68)  Wilk.  p.  282,  284.    Mores,  Comment,  p.  84,  88. 

(69)  The  body  of  St  Edmund  was  translated  from  Hoxton  bo 
Bury,  and  a  monastery  of  canons  erected  over  it  in  the  reign  of 

Canute.    Lei.  Itiner.  vol.  ix.  p.  5.    Monast.  Ang.  Tom.  i,  p.  285. 

» 

(70)  See  the  council  of  JEnham  (p.  292).  Si  autem  cujuspiam 
Monachorum  monasterium,  velut  plerumque  mutata  temponim 
vicissitudine  contingere  solet,'cimi  canonicis  constitutum  sit;  In 
this  case  the  ejected  monk  wa^  to  appeai-  before  his  bishep,  and 
promise  to  observe  chastity,  wear  the  monastic  habit,  and  perse- 
vere in  his  profession  till  death.  The  last  instance  oi  the  kind 
which  I  can  find  is  that  of  Leofric  bishop  of  Ciediton,  who 
translated  his  see  to  Exeter,  ejected  the  religious,  and  introduced 
a  society  of  canons^  that  followed  the  rule  of  St  Chrodogand  of 
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-massacres  of  the  Danes  compelled^  the  monks  of  Canter^*^ 
tmry  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  canons  :  several  ab- 
beys were  reduced  by .  the  barbarians  to  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  poverty  ^  and  some,  with  their  inhabitants,  were 
committed  .to  the  flames  (71)*  The  Nprman  invasion 
terminated  these  disputes.  The  petty  jealousies  of , party 
were  absorbed  in  the  general  confusion :  and  both  monks 
and  clergy,  instead  of  contending  against  each  other, 
were  eager  to  unite  their  influence,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  respective  property  from  the  rapacious  gripe  of  the 
conquerors* 

Metz.    ^  contra  morem  Anglomm^  ad  formam  Lotharingiorum, 
uno  triclinio  comederent>  uno  cUbiculo.  cubitarent  (Malm.  1.  iu  f, 
.145).    Had  the  historian  never  seen  the  canon  of  the  council  of 
JEnham,  which  is  referred  to  in  page  328  ? 

,(71)  Ingulf,  f.  506,  507. 
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CHAPTER    Xin. 

Myjioni  of  the  Anglo^axons — St  WiUihrord — St  Boniface — St 
Willebad'^t  Sigifrid  in  Sweden^^Converfion  of  Denmart^^ 
of  Norway" 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  sattsfaAory  notion  of  the 
discipline^  polity,  and  principal  revolutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church :  in  the  present  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  spiritual  conquests  of  her  cluldren  in  the 
conversion  of  fbjre^p  and  i^lstrous  natibnt.  Scarcely 
had  Christianity  assumed  a  decided  superiority  in  Eng-* 
land,  when  many  of  the  converts  felt  themselves  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  apostles.  The  north  of  Ger- 
many, inhabited  by  kindred  tribes  of  barbarians,  pre- 
sented an  ample  field  to  their  exertions :  the  merit  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  dominion  of  paganism,  inflamed 
their  zeal :  and  they  eagerly  devoted  to  the  pious  enter- 
prise  their  abilities,  fortunes  and  lives.  The  success  of 
their  labours  was  answerable  to  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives :  and  within  little  more  than  a  century  from  the 
mission  of  St  Augustine,  the  rays  of  the  gospel  were  re- 
verberated from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 

The  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  preached  on  the 
continent,  was  the  celebrated  St  Wilfrid.  When  the 
injustice  of  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
native  country,  he  prudently  avoided  the  hostile  ports 
of  Gaul»  and  landed  on  the  more  friendly  coast  of  Fries* 
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land.  Adelgisoi  the  king,  received  the  stranger  wkk 
kindnetSy  and  gave  him  his  habd  as  a  pledge  of  his  pro* 
te£tioii.  Prevented  from  prosecuting  his  journey  by  the 
early  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  encouraged  by  the 
firiend^p  of  the  king,  Wilfitid  announced  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  to  the  Frisians ;  and  several  chieftains,  with 
some  thousands  of  their  retainers,  received  from  his 
hancb  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  When  Ebroin  (he  was 
mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Neustria  ami  Bur*> 
^ndy,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Wilfrid)  (1),  learned 
his  arrival  in  Friesland,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
demand  the  fugitive,  and  promised  the  king  a  sack  of 
gold,  as  the  reward  of  hb  perfidy.  The  Frisian  re<^ 
ceived  the  proposal  with  indignation*  In  the  presence 
of  his  chieftains,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  ambassador^ 
he  read  the  letter  of  Ebroin,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  ex* 
claimed :  *<  So  may  the  Creator  divide  the  kingdom  of 
«*  that  prince,  who  perjures  himself  to  God,  and  violates 
«  his  promise  to  man."  Wilfrid  remained  in  safety  uu* 
der  the  prote£tion  of  Adelgise ;  and  with  the  return  tsS 
spring,  resumed  his  journey  (2). 

The  preaching  of  Wilfrid  may  be  ascribed  to  accident 
rather  than  design:  and  the  merit  of  establishing  the 

(1)  Dagobert  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Austrasiai  had  ia 
his  youth  been  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years  his  friends  determined  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.    At  their  request  Wilfrid  discovered  the  royal  exHe ;  and 

■ 

assisted  him,  probably  with  money  or  troops,  to  regain  possessioa 
of  his  kingdom  (Edd.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  27).  As  Ebroin  was  the  great 
adversary  of  Dagobert,  he  was  naturally  the  eremy  of  Wilfrid  ; 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  had  undertaken 
to  arrest  him  in  his  journey  to  Rome.    Edd.  c.  24. 

(2)  Edd.  c.  25. 26.    Ann.  675.  676. 
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missions  in  Germany  must  be  allotted  to  Ecgbert,  a 
(  Northumbrian  priest  of  noble  extraction.    The  monaste* 

/'  ries  of  Ireland  and  the  western  isles  were  fiUed^  at  this 

period,  with  men,  whose  well-earned  reput^don  was 
acknowledged  by  the  other  christian  nations  of  Burope* 
The  praise  of  their  virtue  and  learning  had  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman^  the 
three  first  bishops  of  Lindisfame :  sytut  the  desire  of  im- 
provement induced  a  crowd  of  noble  youths  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  assist  at  the  lessons  of  these  foreign  masters. 
In  Ireland  the  hospitality  of  the  natives  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  the  strangers ;  and  the  advantages,  which  they 
enjoyed,  attached  them  to  their  voluntary  exile  (3). 
Of  the  number  wa$  Ecgbert.  His  .  application  was  un« 
wearied ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  with  disciples ;  and  his  reputation  drew  to 
his  school  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  then  he 
formed  the  design  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  gospel 
through  the  north  of  Germany,  and  seleAed  for  his 
associates  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  his  hearers. 
But  the  loss  of  the  ship,  destined  to  transport  the  mis- 
sionaries,  retarded  his  departure :  a  dream  or  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  suggested  an  improvement  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan.  The  personal  exertions  of  Ecgbert  were 
confined  to  the  inhabitaQts  of  the  western  islands ;  and 
the  foreign  missions  were  allotted  to  the  zeal  of  his  more 
robust  disciples.  As  their  precursor,  Wigbert  was  sent 
to  Friesland,  to  sound  the 'dispositions  of  the  natives. 
Two  years  of  fruitless  labour  exhausted  his  patience,  and 
he  returned  to  relate  a  lamentable  tale  of  the  indocility 

of  Radbode,  the  successor  of  Adelgise,  and  of  the  fero- 

. 

(3)  Bed.  hist  I.  iii.  c.  27. 
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city  of  his  subjefts  (4-).  But  Wigbert  had  scarcely 
reached  Ireland^  when  the  Franks^  under  the  condufl  of 
Pepin  of  Herista1>  wrested  from  the  Frisian  prince  tlie 
southern  part  of  his  dominions.  The  news  revived  the 
hopes  of  Ecgbert.  Pepin  was  a  christian  :  his  authority 
would  second  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries :  and 
twelve  Anglo-Saxons,  with  Willibrord  at  their  head| 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  (5). 

WilUbrord  was  a  native  of  Northumbria.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Rip- 
pon ;  aind  in  that  seminary  he  received  the  clerical  ton- 
sure and  the  monastic  habit.  But  the  fame  of  Ecgbert 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  young  monk ;  his  thirst  af- 
ter knowledge  could  not  be  satisfiefd  with  the  instruAions 
of  an  inferior  master ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  sailed, 
with  the  permission  of  his  abbot,  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland.  Ecgbert'  was  charmed  with  the  modesty,  appli- 
cation, and  virtue  of  his  disciple :  and  hesitated  not  to 
appoint  him,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  thirty- 
second  year,  the  superior  of  the  mission  in  Friesland. 
By  the  natives  he  was  received  with  welcome^  His 
views  were  san^oned  by  the  approbation  of  Pepin,  and 
of  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  his  labours,  with  those  of  his 
associates,  were  rewarded  with  a  plenteous  harvest.  The 
multitude  of  the  converts  compelled  him  to  receive  the 
epbcopal  dignity.  He  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by 
pope  Sergius  j  fixed  his  residence  at  Utrecht ;  assumed 
the  style  of  metropolitan  of  the  Frisians ;  and  ordained 
for  the  more  distant  missions,  a  competent  number  of 

(4)  Ibid.  1.  V.  c.  9. 

(5)  Anno.  690.  Bed.  1.  v.  c.  lo. 
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suffragan  bishops.  Pepin  and  his  successor  freqaently 
disfdayed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  charafber,  «id 
by  their  munificence  enabled  him  to  build  and  endow 
several  monasteries  and  churches  {6)« 

The  views  of  Willibrord  expanded  with  his  success. 
He  ventured  to  preach  to  the  independent  Frisians  :  nor 
was  he  opposed  by  Radbode»  who  either  respe£bed  his 
virtues,  or  feared  the  resentm^it  erf  the  Franks.  The 
territories  of  Ongend,  a  ferocious  Dane,  were  next  visited 
by  the  intrepid  missionary :  but  the  threats  of  their  chief- 
tain rendered  the  natives  deaf  to  his  instructions,  Mid  he 
was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  die  purchase  of 
thirty  boys,  whom  he  designed  to  educate  as  the  future 
apostles  of  their  country.  In  the  isle  of  Foiseteland  hit 
zeal  was  nearly  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  martyrdonu 
In  a-  spring,  which  superstition  had  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  pagan  deities,  he  had  presumed  to  baptise 
three  of  his  converts.  The  profanation  alarmed  the  H^ 
naticism  of  the  idolaters  :  and  the  permission  of  Radbode 
was  asked  to  sacrifice  the  missionsuries  to  the  gods,  whose 
fountain  they  had.  polluted.  By  the  order  of  the  king 
the  lots  were  cast.  WHlibrord  escaped :  but  one  of  his 
companions  was  immolated  to  the  vengeance  of  die 
hlanders  (7). 

Among  the  disciples  of  Ecgbert  were  two  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, brothers,  of  the  name  erf  Ewakt.  The  fost  news  of 
the  success  of  Willibrord  kindled  a  simiW  ardour  in  their 
breasts ;  and  with  the  permission  Mid  benediftion  of  thek 
teacher,  they  proceeded  to  the  t^ritories  of  the  Okl^ax- 
<tos.    At  the  frontiers  they  were  received  by  the  reeve 

(6)  Bed.  1.  V.  c.  12.  £p.  St  Bonif.  p.  133. 

(7)  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Saec  iii.  Tmn.  i.  p.  ^i. 
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of  a  neighbouring  Yillage>  who  entertained  them  hospi- 
taUy  in  his  house,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform 
the  ealdomlan  of  their  arrival.  But  the  priests  of  the 
canton  carefully  watched  the  conduA  of  the  strangers : 
they  observed  them  employed  in  the  rites  of  a  foreign 
worship ;  and  fearing  the  seduction  of  their  chief>  sacri* 
ficed)  in  a  moment  of  jealousy,  the  two  missionaries  to 
their  suspicions.  One  of  the  brothers  was  dbpatched  by 
a  single  stroke:  the  lingering  torments  of  the  other 
amused  and  satisfied  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors.  But 
the  ealdorman  considered  their  fate  as  an  insult  to  his 
authority.  At  his  return  he  put  the  murderers  to  death, 
and  ordered  the  village  to  be  razed.  By  Pejrin  the  bodies 
of  the  missionaries  were  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral at  Cologne :  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  their 
iiatnes  were  immediately  enrolled  in  the  *  martyrology 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  associated  themselves  td 
the  labours  of  Willibrord,  several  are  mentioned  in  his- 
tory with  peculiar  praise;  and  their  memory  was  long 
revered  with  gratitude  by  the  posterity  of  their  converts. 
1.  Swidbert  was  one  of  his  first  companions.  Tlie  Bo- 
ruAuarii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  dutchy  of  Berg, 
and  the  county  of  Mark,  were  the  principal  objefts  of 
his  zeal :  but  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
The  country  was  laid  waste;  the  natives,  incapable  of 
resistance,  emigrated  to  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and 
the  missionary,  in  his  distress,  was  compelled  to  soKcit 

(8)  Anno  999.  Bed.  1.  ¥.  c.  ll.     In  Bede's  martyrology  the 
thivd  of  Octotar  is  aligned  to  their  memory.    Smith's  Bede,  pw 
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the  assistance  of  Pepin.  That  prince  gave  him  the  island 
of  Kebserswerdt,  in  the  river  Rhine  ;  on  which  he  built 
a  monastery^  and  from  which  he  occasicmally  made  ex- 
cursions to  lnstru£):  the  remaining  inhabitants  (9).  2. 
Adelbert,  a  prince  of  the  royal  race  of  Notthumbriaj 
abandoned  his  country  to  share  the  merit  and  fortunes  of 
Willibrord.  He  chose  the  north  of  Holland  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  zeal  j  the  pagans  listened  with  docility  to 
his  instru£Uons  s  and  his  memory  was  long  held  in  vene- 
ration by  the  inhabitants  of  Egmondj  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence and  death  (10).  3;  The  Batavi,  who  dwelt  in 
the  island  formed  by  the  Rhme  and  the  Wahali  owed 
their  conversion  to  the  instru£tions  of  Werenfrid.  Elste 
was  the  capital  of  the  mission ;  and  the  church  of  that 
town  preserved  his  relics  (11).  4.  Wiro,  Plechelm»  and 
Otger^  three  Anglo-Saxons,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gueldres.  Pepin  re- 
vered and  rewarded  their  virtues,  and  successively  in- 
trusted to  the  two  former  the  direction  of  his  conscience. 
Their  principal  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rure* 
mond  (12). 

But  the  merit  of  converting  barbarous  nations  was  not 
confined  to  the  zeal  of  the  Northumbrian  n^ssionaries : 
and  the  title  of  apostle  of  Germany  has^  been  bestowed 
by  posterity  on  a  West-Saxon  of  the  name  of  Boniface* 

(9)  Bed.l.  V.  c.  12. 

(10)  Act  SS.  Bened.  Sxc.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  631. 

(11)  Act.  SS.  Bolland.  Aug.  28. 

(12)  Soc.  BoUan.  Mai.  torn.  iL  p.  309.  Jul.  torn.  iv.  p.  58. 
Sq>.  tiom.  ii.  p.  612.  «The  Irish  writers  consider  Wiro  as  their 
countryman ;  but  on  the  authority  of  Alcuin  I  have  called  him  an 
Anglo-Saxon,    Ale.  de  pont.  £bor.  v.  1045. 
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I{e  was  born  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  and  at  an  early 
age  discovered  a  strong  predile£Uon  for  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. His  father  beheld  with  displeasure  the  inclina- 
tion oi^  his  son  :  but  a  dangerous  indisposition  removed 
01*  subdued  his  obje£Hons ;  and  the  young  Winfrid  (such 
was  his  original  name)  accompanied  by  the  friends  of  his 
family»  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Exanceaster.  From 
Ezanceaster  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Nutscelle ;  and  in 
both  houses  his. rising  virtues  and  abilities  commanded 
the  esteem  and  admirationof  his  brethren.  After  having 
acquired  every  species  of  knowledge  which  was  valued  at 
that  period)  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  teacher :  his 
school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  students ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  diffiision  of  knowledge^  he  taught  by  the 
command  of  his  superiocs,  in  the  neighbouring  monaste- 
ries and  convents.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ordained 
priest  s  and  the  eloquence  or  piety  of  his  sermons  increas- 
ed his  former  reputation.  He  was  admitted  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  :  Ina;  king  of  Wessex^  honoured 
him  with  his  confidence ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  monk, 
had  he  Ustened  to  ambition,  might  have  justly  aspired  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  But  he  had  heard 
of  the  spiritual  conquests  of  Willibrord  and  the  other 
missionaries :  and  their  example  had  kindled  in  his  breast. 
a  desire  of  contributing  like  them  to  the  progress  and  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity.  The  abbot  Wibert  relun£bintly 
yielded  to  his  entreaties :  and  Winftid,  accompanied  by 
three  of  Ins  brethren,  sailed  firom  the  port  of  London  to 
the  coast  of  Friesland.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
inauspicious  moment.  Pepin  was  dead :  Charles,  his  son 
and  successor,  was  opposed  by  the  rival  ambition  of  Ra- 
genfrid ;  and  Radbode  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
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to  poinr  his  barbarians  into  the  provinceSy  which  he  had 
been  formerly  compelled  to  cede  to  the  power  of  die 
Franks.  The  missionaries  fled ;  the  churches  were  de- 
molished ;  and  paganism  recovered  the  ascendancy* 
Winfrid)  however,  penetrated  as  far  as  Utrecht ;  he 
even  ventured  to  solicit  the  prote^on  of  the  king :  but 
his  efforts  were  fruitless  i  and  prudence  induced  hia»  to 
return  to  England,  and  expeft  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the 
retirement  of  his  felrmer  monastery  (IS). 

But  in  England  his  humility  was  soon  alarmed  by  the 
partiality  of  his  brethren,'  who  chose  i^  for  theur  Supe- 
rior. To  elude  their  importunity,  he  implored  the  assis- 
tance of  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester :  and  by  the  influ* 
ence  of  that  prdate  a  new  abbot  was  installed,  and  the 
missionary  was  again  permitted  to  pursue  his  apostoltc 
labours.  With  several  companions  he  sailed  to  the  con- 
tinest,  and  directed  his  steps  to  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
a  letter  from  hts  diocesan.  As  soon  as  the  pomiff  had 
learnt  from  it  the  views  and  qualifications  of  the  pilgrim, 
be  zpplmded  his  zeal,  pointed  out  Germany  as  the  theatre 
of  hb  future  labours,  and  dismissed  him  with  his  advice 
and  benediction.  By  Liutprand,  king  of  Lombardy,  he  was 
received  with  veneration.  From  the  court  of  that  hosfn- 
taUe  monarch  he  crossed  the  Alps,  traversed  the  tnritory 
of  the  Bavarians,  and  entered  the  country  of  theThimn- 
gti*  The  natives  had  formerly  listened  to  the  do^nes 
of  the  gospel :  but  they  still  retained  the  habits  of  pagan- 
ism, and  their  clergy  were  few,  ignorant  of  their  ditties> 
and  irregular  in  their  morals.  Boni£ice  (he  had  now  as- 
sumed a  Latin  name,)  instruAed  the  people,  and  reform- 
ed the  clergy.    But  he  was  recalled  from  this  pious  work 

(13)  St  Willib.  ,vit*  St  Bonif.  p.  255—262.  edit  Serrar. 
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to  the  6rst  obJeA  of  his  choice^  by  the  death  of  Radbode, 
and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Franks.  Descending 
the  Rhine  he  entered  Frieriand>  ofik*ed  his  services  to 
WiQibrordi  and  laboured  three  years  under  the  direction 
of  that  apostdic  prelate.  The  archbishop  revered  the 
virtues  dF  his  new  associate ;  and^  determined  to  ordain 
him  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Utrecht :  but  Boniface  de-' 
dined  the  dignity^  and  retired  with  preci|Htatbn  among 
the  Hessians  and  the  Old-Saxons.  The  poverty  of  the 
country,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  barbarians,  furnished  a  long  and  severe  trial  to  the 
patience  of  the  missionary :  but  his  perseverance  subdued 
every  obstacle ;  and  within  a  few  years  he  saw  himsetf  surw 
rounded  by  a  mimeroos  and  ferv«nt  society  of  christians 
(U). 

By  the  report  of  travelers,  Gregory  11.  was  firs^  in- 
formed of  the  conquests  of  Boniface :  from  hts  letters  he 
leorm  that  many  thousands  of  the  natives  of  Hesse,  Sax- 
ony, and  Thuringia,  had  willingly  submitted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  *The  piety  of  the  pontiff  was  grati- 
fied :  he  summoned  the  missionary  to  Rome,  conferred 
opi  ham  the  episcopal  ordination  (15),  and  sent  him  badk 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  26£— 268.  ' 

(15)  An  ancient  custom  required  that  bishops  at  their  (xdina* 
tion»  should  subscribe  a  promise^  or  take  an  oath^  of  obedience  to 
their  metropolitan.  That,  which  was  exacted  by  the  Roman 
pontiffi^  is  still  preserved  in  the  Liber  Diumus  Rom.  pont.  p.  e9. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  bishop  promises  to 
profess  the  fiutii,  maintain  the  unity,  and  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  church :  in  the  second,  to  bear  true  aHegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, to  oppose  all  treasonable  practices,  and  to  disdose  to  the 
pontHF  such  as  may  come  to  his  knowledge.  But  after  the  con- 
quests and  conversion  of  the  northern  natioi^,  it  became  necessary 
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with  honour  to  his  converts.  From  this  hour  spiritual 
distinctions  continued  to  flow  up6n  him.  He  soon  re- 
ceived the  pallium  with  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction ; 
was  authorized  to  assume  the  title  of  envoy  of  St  Peter, 
and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see;. and  was  appointed  the 
superior  not  only  of  the  German^  but  also  of  the  Gallic 
prelates.  To  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  reader,  I  shall  ne-^ 
gleA  the  chronology  of  events,  and  rapidly  notice  the 
principal  of  his  aAions ;  1,  as  a  missionary  to  the  pagan 
nation^ ;  and,  2,  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

1.  The  first  care  of  the  missionary,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  episcopal  consecration,  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  associates.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops  and  the  principal  abbots  in  England,  he 
painted  in  lively  colours  the  wants  of  the  mission,  and 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  assist  him  in  liberating  the 
souls  of  their  fellow  creatures  from  the  yoke  of  ignorance 


to  change  the  second  party  and  adapt  it  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  bishop,  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  Thus  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  great,  the  prelates  of  the  Longobards,  instead 
of  the  promise  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  swore  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  preserve  a  just  peace  between  their  natioA  and  the  Ro- 
mans (Lib.  Dium.  p.  71).  Another  alteration  was  made  at  the 
ordination  of  St  Boniface.  As  several  of  the  French  prelates  lived 
in  the  open  infringement  of  the  canons,  he  was  made  to  promise, 
that  he  would  keep  no  communion  with  those  prelates,  but  would 
endeavour  to  reform  them;  and  if  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  would 
denounce  them  to  the  apostolic  see.  Sed  et  si  cognoverb  antis- 
tites  contra  instituta  antiqua  SS.  patrum  conversari,  cum  eis  nul- 
^m  habere  communionem  aut  conjunctionem,  sed  magis,  si  va- 
luero  prohibere,  prohibebo;  sin  minus,  fideliter  statim  domno 
meo  apostolico  renunciabo.    Ibid.  p.  70. 
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and  paganlam.  His  exhortations  were  read  with  cooge^ 
nial  sentiments  by  the  more  fervent  of  the  monks  and 
clergy :  the  merit  of  converting  the  infidels,  And  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  tau^  them  to 
despise  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  enterprize ; 
and  many  zealous  missionaries  successively  crossed  the 
sea,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
apostle.*  No  motives  but  thos6  of  the  purest  zeal  could 
have  supported  them  under  the  numerous  privations  and 
dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed.  Breads 
indeed,  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  the  gratitude  of 
their  proselytes,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Franks  protected 
them  from  the  insults  of  the  vanquished  barbarians,  Who 
refrised  to  listen  to  their  do^ine :  but  for  clothuig  and 
almost  every  other  necessary,  they  were  compelled  to  dt* 
pend  on  the  casual  benevolence  of  their  distant  friends^ 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  frequently  destroyed, 
and  their  lives  endangered,  by  the  hostilities  of  the  tribes^ 
that  still  retained  the  religion  and  independence  of  their 
fathers.  By  one  incursion  no  less  than  thirty  churches 
were  levelled  with  the  ground  (16). 

The  next  objeft  of  the  archbishop  was  to  ensure  a  pei*- 
manent  supply  of  missionaries.  With  this  view  he  erefl*- 
ed  several  monasteries,  and  exhorted  his  associates  to 
copy  his  example  in  their  different  districts.  His  first 
foundation  was  the  small  cell  at  Ordof ;  this  was  followed 
by  the  larger  monasteries  of  Fritzlar,  and  Amelburg: 
and  to  them  succeeded  the  rich  and  magnificent  abbey 
of  Fulda.  An  extensive  forest,  known  by  the  name  of 
Buchow,  lay  in  the  midst  of  Franconia,  Hesse,  Wettera- 

(16)  StBonif.  ep.  91,  93. 
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vb,  and  Thutingia.  Through  it  ran  the  river  Fuld^  on* 
the  banks  of  which  Boniface  discovered  a  spot,  adapted 
in  his  opinion  to  the  purposes  of  a  monastic  life.  A  grant 
(^  the  place  was  readily  obtained  from  the  piety  of  Car- 
lomani  the  son  of  Pepin :  Sturm,  his  beloved  dbciple, 
with  seven  associates,  cleared  the  wood,  and  ereAed  the 
necessary  buildings ;  and  Boniface  himself  taught  them 
the  stri£t  obsarance  of  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  The  ab- 
bey continued  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  contained  four  hun^ 
dred  monks.  Till  its  late  secularization  its  superior  was 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  stiled  himself  primate  of  all 
the  abbots  of  Gaul  and  Germany  (17). 

For  the  education  of  the  female  sex,  Boniface  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Tetta,  the  abbess  of  Winburn  -,  and  Lio- 
ba,  with  several- of  the  sisters,  readily  devoted  themselves 
to  so  meritorious  an  attempt.  To  these  he  afterwards 
joined  several  other  English  ladies,  who  were  animated 
with  similar  views,  and  equally  desirous  to  partake  in  the 
merit  of  the  missionaries.  Lioba  was  plaeed  in  the  con* 
vent  e£  Bischofesheim,  on  the  Tuber ;  Tecla^  at  Chit- 
aingen,  in  Franconia ;  Walpurge,  at  Heidenheim,  near 
the  Brentz ;  and  Chunihild  and  Chunitrude  were  sent, 
ike  former  into  Thuringia,  the  latter  inta  Bavaria  (18). 

As  Boniface  advanced  in  age,  he  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  administration  of  so  extensive  a  diocese. 
With  the  permission  of  the  pontifi>  and  the  consent  of 
Carloman,  he  established  four  episcopal  sees  at  Erford, 
Buraburgf  Aichstad,  and  Wurtzburg;    and  instrusted 

(17)  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  271,  272,  277.     Ep.  142. 

(18)  Othloni  Vit.  St  Bonif.  apud  Canis,  ant.  Lect.  torn.  uC 
AraaX.  Bened.  torn,  ii,  p.  72* 
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them  ta  the  care  of  four  of  the  most  zealous  among  his 
associatesi  Adelhardj  WintaUi  WillibaU,  an4  Burchard 
(19). 

2.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  confine  his  pastoral 
solicitude  to  the  nations,  whom  by  his  preaching  he  had 
converted  to  the  christian  faith.  In  quality  of  apostolic 
legate,  he  visited  Bavaria,  and  was  received  by  the  Duke 
Odilo  with  respeA  and  kindness.  The  Bavarian  church 
was  then  governed  by  Vivilo,  a  prelate  ordained  for  that 
mission  by  the  sovereign  pontiffl  Boni&ce  judged  that  a 
greater  number  of  pastors  was  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  divided  the  country  into  four 
smaller  dioceses.  Vivilo  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  bishopric  of  Passau ;  John,  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
was  ordained  for  that  of  Saltzburg ;  and  Goibald  and 
Erembert  were  placed  in  the  churches  of  Ratisbon  and 
Fresingen  (20). 

During  the  preceding  century,  the  ambition  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  civil  sub- 
ordination, and  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  regulations  of  the  canons  were  openly  in- 
fringed •,  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  were  usurped 
by  powerful  and  rapacious  laymen  ;  and  the  clerical  and 
monastic  bodies  were  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. To  recal  the  severity  of  the  ancient  discipline 
was  the  great  amUtion  of  Boniface:  and  Carloman, 
whose  piety  readily  listened  to  his  suggestions,  ordered 
the  bishops  of  Austrasia  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  le- 
gate.   They  met  him  successively  in  council,  and  respeft- 

(19)  St  Bonif.ep.  131,  132. 

(20)  Vit.  St  Bonif.  auct.  WiUibal.  p.  274. 
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fully  subscribed  to  the  canons,  which  he  diftated  (21); 
Pepin  imitated  the  zeal  of  his  brother  ;  a  synod  of  three 
and  twenty  bishops  assembled  at  Soissons ;  and  by  the 
CEure  of  Boniface,  an  uniformity  of  discipline  was  intro- 
duced throughout  all  the  churches  of  the  Franks. 

An  important  revolution  marks  the  history  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  sceptre  had  long  since  slipt  from  the  feebfe 
grasp  of  the  Merovingian  kings  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Martel  and  his  sons.  These  ^inces  at  £rst  contented 
themselves  with  the  power,  without  the  title  of  royalty : 
and,  on  the  calends  of  May,  the  hereditary  monarch  of 
the  Franks  was  annually  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of 
his  subje£ts.  But  Pepin  soon  dismissed  the  dangerous, 
pageant :  Childeric,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Clovis^ 
was  shorn  in  the  monastery  of  Sithiu  ^  and  Boniface,  if 
we  may  believe  a  host  of  ancient  writers,  crowned  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  according  to  the  wish  or  the  advice 
©f  pope  Zachary..  No  point  of  history  is,  perhaps  better 
attested  than  the  share,  which  the  pontiff  and  his  legate 
bore  in  this  trausaftion  (22 :)  yet  several  French  critics  have 
ventured  to  call  it  in  question  ;  and  their  rational  scepti- 
^ism  may  be  excused  or  justified  by  the  silence  of  Za- 
chary  and  Boniface,  and  of  Anastaslus  and  Willibald, 
their  ancient  biographers. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  archbishop  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Mentz  ;  and  with  the  consent  of 
Pepin  and  the  pontiff  ordained  to  succeed  him  his  disciple 
Lullus,.  formerly  a  monk  of  Malmesbury.  >  It  was  his  wish 
to  resume  the  labours  of  his  youth,  and  spend  his  last 

(21)  Int.  epist.  St  Bonif.  p.  1  lo,  112. 

(22)  See  Eginhard,  Annales  Laureshameiiscs>  Lofselani,  Fuldcn- 
see,  Bcitinjani,  &c.  apiid  Le  Cointe,  AnnaU  tom..  iv.    , 
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breath  in  the  conversioh  <>f  the  pagans.  Attended  by 
one  bishop)  three  prie6tS|  three  deacons^  four  monks^ 
and  forty^one  laymen,  he  descended  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  East-Friesland.  By  his  ex- 
hortation some  thousands  of  the  idolaters  ^vere  induced 
to  abandon  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  t6  submit  to  the 
rite  of  baptism.  After  t  short  delay  a  general  assembly 
of'  the  neophyte^  was  summoned  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  on  the  vigil  of  t'entecost ;  and  in  a 
tent  in  the  plain  df  Dockuni  the  archbishop  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  converts.  At  the  break  of  day  he  Was  in- 
formed that  a  body  of  Frisians,  completely  armed,  and 
of  hostile  aspect,  were  rapidly  approaching.  The  lay- 
noen  prepared  to  defend  their  lives :  but  Boniface,  going 
out  of  his  tent,  bade  them  sheathe  their  swords,  and 
receive  with  patience  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken,  when  the  barbarians  rushed  upon  themi 
and  immolated  the  whole  company  to  their  fury.  But 
their  avarice  was  disappointed  :  and  instead  of  the  trea. 
sures  which  they  expefted,  they  obtained  only  a  few 
books,  with  the  use  of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  At 
the  news,  the  christian  Frisians  were  fired  with  indigna- 
tion :  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  j  and  within 
three  days  revenged  the  death  of  their  teacher  in  the 
blood  of  his  murderers  (255). 

(23)  Vit.  S.  Bonif.  p.  279.  The  benefits,  which  Germany  re- 
ceived from  the  ministry  of  Boniface,  have  not  screened  him 
from  the  severity  of  criticism^  and  the  gratitude  of  Mosheim  hsfc 
induced  him  to  draw  a  disadvantageous  pcxtrait  of  the  apostle  of 
his  country.  If  we  may  believe  him^  Boniface  often  employed 
firaud  and  violence  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  conveHs ;  and 
his  own  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  arrogant  and 
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The  fate  of  Boniface  did  not  arrest  the  zeal  of  hb 
countrymen ;  and  the  nations^  whom  he  had  converted, 
listened  with  docility  to  the  instrudUons  of  his  followers. 
But  the  first,  that  added  a  new  people  to  the  christian 
name,  was  WiUehad,  a  Northumbrian  priest,  who  with 
the  permission  of  his  bishop  and  of  king  Alhred,  sailed 
in  772  to  the  northern  coast  of  Germany.  As  soon  as 
he  had  landed,  he  visited  the  plain  of  Dockum,  kissed 
4he  ground  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  rose  firom  prayer  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  his  predecessor.  With  irresistible  eloquence  he 
preached  to  the  barbarians  the  doCbrine  of  the  gospel : 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  frequently  exposed,  were 
xepaid  by  the  success  of  his  labours ;  and  th^  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  successively  planted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  Wigmode,  the 
country  lying  between  the  two  last  rivers,  became  the 
jprincipal  theatre  of  his  zeal ;  and  during  seven  years  he 
governed  the  mission  with  the  authority,  but  without 
the  ordination,  of  a  bishop.  When  the  Saxons  made  a 
jast  efibrt  to  throw  of  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,   the 

insidious  temper,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  many  necessary 
truths,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  christian  religion.  Mosh. 
5«c.  vfii.  par  i.e.  1.  As  the  German  historian  does  not  attempt 
to  fortify  his  assertions  by  any  reference  to  ancient  writers,  they 
must  rest  on  his  own  authority :  but  if  the  reader  think  proper 
to  peruse  either  the  letters  of  the  missionary,  or  his  life  by  St 
Wiilibald,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
4|eracity  and  impartiality  of  his  accuser.  The  Anglo^axons  con- 
•sidered  Soniface  as  the  glory  of  the  natibn.  He  died  in  755,  and 
in  the  first  synod  which  was  held  the  following  year,  they  en» 
rolled  his  name  in  the  calendar,  and  chose  him  for  one  of  the 
patrons  of  their  qhurch.    £p.  Cuthb.  archiep.  p..94. 
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Christians  were  the  first  TiflSms  of  their  fiiry.  *The 
churches-  erefted  by  Willehad  were  demolished ;  five  of 
^ts  associatesi  with  their  companions,  were  massacred ; 
and  the  missionary  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  into 
f  riesland.  But  after  two  years,  the  fortune  of  Charle- 
magne invited  him  to  return ;  and  he  was  ^dained  the 
£rst  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  He  chose  for  his  residence  a 
^ot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  where  he  built  a 
cathedral,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  c^  Bre- 
men.    He  died  in  789  (24). 

Trom  Germany  the  zeal  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
aries induced  them  to  cross  the  Baltic  \  and  Sigfrid,  a 
priest  of  York,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
preached,  at  the  request  of  Olave  Scotkonung,  king  of 
'Upsal,  to  the  natives  of  Sweden,  The  prince,  his  £1- 
mily  and  army,  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  \  five 
episcopal  sees  were  filled  with  pastors  by  the  exertions 
of  the  missionary ;  and  though  he  lost  his  three  nephews 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  idolaters,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  church  of  Sweden  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foun- 
dation. He  died  in  1002,  and  was  buried  at  "Wexiow, 
which  had  been  his  principal  residence  (25).  Ulfirid  and 
Eskill,  two  of  his  countrymen,  were  martyred  some  time 
after  by  the  inhabitants  (26). 

In  Denmark  the  seeds  of  l&e  gospel  had  been  sown  at 
different  periods  by  the  successors  of  St  Willehad,  the 
archbishops  of  Bremen :  but  their  success  had  been  li- 
mited and  transitory ;  and  many  missions  were  begun, 
many  generations  passed,  before  the  fierce  intra£hble 

(24)  Annal.Bened.tom.  ii.  p.  222,  255>  260, 291.    ^ 

(25)  Apud  Benzel.  p.  1.  cit.  Butler,  Feb.  15. 

(26)  Adam.  Bremen.  L  ii.  c.  44. 
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spirit  of  the  natitf  s  coidd  be  inductd  to  bend  te  ijie  mild 
precepts  of  iphristianky.  A  sbare  of  the  merit  of  this 
pious  work  is  due  to  the  Anglo^axcms  |  several  of  whom 
were  trtinsportedby  Canute  the  Great)  te  Denmark,  that 
by  their  virUie  and  preaching  they  might  disseminate 
the  christian  faith  asticfng  his  snbt^ejfb.  Bernard  presided 
with  episcopal  authority  in  Schonen  i  Gerbrand  iti  Zea^ 
land,  and  Reitiher  inTlnlafnd:  but  ^1  three  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  junsdiJtion  of  Unuan,  s^chbishop  of 
Bremen  (27)*; 

The  first  of  the  NorWe^n  kings,  who  received  the 
«acrament  of  baptism,  was  Haco  surnamed  the  good. 
liVith  the  zeal  of  a  presetyt^  he  endeavoured  to  propa^kte 
the  chrbtiaa  religion;  amd  at  his  request  bishops  and 
priests  were  semt  from  Ei^iglsind  to  his  assistance.  In  ^ 
fmblic  asdembl)^  he  exhorted  th^  deputies  of  the  natimi 
to  embrace  the  new  worship  2  but  they  despised  his  elo- 
jqtntice  and  dnthOrity,  and  coBapelled  him  to  reVert  to  the 
worship  of  his  fathers  (28^)«  Paganmn  retained  the  su- 
fiertority  in  Noirway  tifl  die  icxe^ion  of  St  Olay^.  In 
one  dfthose^nraitical expeditions,  which  were  the  darling 
femployment  Of  the  northern  chieftains,  he  wai  converted 
to  the  £|ith  by  a  hermit  on  one  of  tKe  Sdlly  islands. 
When  lie  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Haco 
the  bad,  beinad^  it  his  principsd  ambition  to  convert  his 
^ubje& ;  the  severity  of  his  laws  abolished  or  repressed 
the  pra£^ice$  of  ancieht  sikpersrition ;  the  priests  of  Woden 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  ^d  Norway  was 
^Ued  with  real  or  preteUdtd  christias^.    His  assistants 

(27)  Chron.  Holsatia  c.  lo-r-13.    Adam.  Brem.  1.  ii.  c.  ss. 

■  ■  •  > 

(28)  Snoire,  p.  138. 
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and  advisers  were  Anglo-Saxons ;  Grimkele  bishop  of 
Drontheimi  Sigefrid,  Rodolf,  and  Bemardy  whose  labours 
were  not  confined  to  the  continent,  but  extended  to  all 
the  islands,  which  owned  the  domituon  of  the  king  of  the 
Northmen  (29). 

(29)  Ibid.  223)  25S.    Adam.  Bremen.  1.  ii.  c.  40,  43.    Anno 

1027. 
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NOTES. 

(A)— p.  88- 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  Ethelwulf  made  %  valua- 
We  donation  to  the  church.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  true  import  o(  this  donation.  Some  writers  have 
defcribed  it  as  the  establifhment  of  tithes,  (Selden,  hill,  of 
tithes,  c.  8),  and  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  appeal  to  the 
teftimony  of  Ingulf,  (Tunc  primo  cum  decimis  omnium  ter- 
rarum  ac  bonorum  aliorum  five  catallorum  univerfam  dota- 
verat  ecclefiam.  Ing.  f.  494).  I  have,  however,  (hewn 
(p.  87)  that  tithes  were  introduced  fome  centuries  before  : 
nor  can  I  conceive  how  **  the  tenth  part  of  the  land"  can 
mean  no  more  than  the  donation  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  The  ancient  hiftorians  may  in  general, 
be  divided  into  two  clafles.  The  firft  appear  to  limit  the 
grant,  whatever  may  have  been  its  iiltimate  obje^,  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  royal  demefhe  lands.  (Teo]>an  t)xl  hij*^ 
lont>ef .  Chron.  Sax.  p.  76.  Totam  terram  fuam  pro 
Chrifto  decimavit,  Ailred,  inter  x.  fcript.  p.  351.  Totam 
terram  fuam  decumavit.  Hunt.  1.  v.  p.  200.  Decimam 
partem  terri  meac.  Chart,  apud  Wilk.  p.  184.  Totam 
terram  de  dominico  fuo  decimavit.  AnnaL  Winton.  apud 
Dudg.  Monaft.  tom.  i.  p.  32.  Decimam  partem  omnium 
terrarum  in  manibus  fuis  exiflentium  eccledsc  donavit  Angli- 
can*. Rudborne,  p.  200.)  The  others,  and  in  general 
the  more  ancient,  extend  it  to  aU  his  dominions.  (Decimam 
totius  regni  fui  partem  ab  omni  regali  fervitio  et  tribute 
Uberavit,  et  in  fempitemo  graphio  in  cruce  Chrifti  uni  et 
trino  Deo  immolavit.    Affer.  p.  2.    Hoved.  p.  232.    Decu- 
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mavit  de  omni  pof&iSone  fua  in  partem  dominiy  et  in  nni* 
verfo  regimine  principatus  fui  fie  inftituit*  '  Ethelw.  L  iii.  c. 
S,  f.  478. .  Decimam  omniom  hydarum  intra  regnum  fuum 
Malm,  de  Reg.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  f.  20.)  There  are  alfo  two  char- 
ters given  by  Ethelwulf  on  this  fubjed.  The  firil  is  dated 
in  the  year  854,  and  s^pears  from  the  iignatures  to  have 
regarded  only  the  kingdom  of  Weflex.  Jn  it  he  fays,  perfect, 
4it  decimam  partem  terrarum  per  regnum  meum  non  foluia 
iacris  ecclefiis  darem,  verum  etiam  et  miniftris  meis  in  per- 
petuam  libertatem  habere  concederem.  Malm,  de  pont.  1. 
V.  p.  360,  edit.  Gale.  Regift.  Abend,  apud  Dugd.  Monaft. 
tom.  i.  p.  100.  From  thefe  words  the  grant  a|>pears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  fecular  as  well  as  the  fpiritual  thanes ; 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  donation  not  of  lands,  but  of  immuni- 
ties. This  idea  is  (Irengthened  by  the  additional  claufe  in 
the  copy  preferved  by  the  monks  of  Malmefbury.  Terra 
autem4fta,  quani  in  libertate  ponimus,  ad  ecclefiam  pertinens 
Meldubefburg,  eft  Piretune,  &c.  Malm.  ibid.  The  fecond 
charter  was  given  in  the  following  year,  and  fubfcribed  by 
the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Eaft^Anglia,  and  by  all  the  bifhops 

4 

of  England.  The  donation  is  expreiTed  in  the  following 
terms  :  Aliquam  portionem  terras  hereditariam,  antea  pofli- 
dentibus  omnibus  gradibus,  five  famulis  et  famulabus  Dei 
Deo  fervientibus,  five  laicis  miferis  (perhaps  miniftris,  as  in 
4he  former  charter,)  femper  decimam  manfionem  ;.  ubi  mi- 
nimus fit,  turn  decimam  partem  omnium  bonorum  in  liber- 
tatem perpetUam  donari  fanAae  ecclefix  digudicavL  Wilk. 
ex  Ingul.  p.  183.  This  charter  s^pears  alfo  to  regard 
lands,  which  were  already  in  the  poiTefCon  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  (antea  poflidentibus)  and  therefore  can  hardly  mean 
any  thing  more  than  a  grant  of  the  great  ecclefiailical  pri- 
vilege, that  is,  of  immunity  from  all  fecular  fervices,  to  the 
tenth  ^art  of  fuch  lands.  This  is  infmuated  in  another  part 
j^f  the  charter,  in  which  it  is  termed  a  partial  diminution  of 
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fervitude.  £o  Ub«ntatts  ptt>  nobis  kuL  Detmi  fikt  cdlatione 
preces  fundaAti  que  eonim  {ervituttm  ia  aliqua  parte  levi* 
gamu$«  Ch^*  tfaid.  The  grant  of  Ethelwulf  is  adyerted 
to  in  a  charter  bid  to  haV£  been  giTeh  ^y  his  grandfoti, 
£dward»  to  the  Hew  minfter  at  Winchefter^  and  €Xtraded 
bf  Alfbrd  from  the  annak  of  Hyde.  Ego  Edvardus  Saxo- 
num  Rexi  ex  decimatione^  quam  avi  mei  declznaverant>  ex 
Horum  proprtts  terns  iftius  regni,  miniftris  fuis  aliquibus,  fiTe 
•etiam  peregrtnis,  epHcopis  et  bonis  prefl>yteris,  et  monaf^e- 
riis  ettam  emendandis^  et  pafcendis  pauperibusy  tradidenuit 
ea  ratione  ut  pro  rege  miflanui^  celebratioaem  et  votivas 
oratioaes  faciantiy  &c*    Alfbrdi  annal.  Tom.  iii.  p«  207. 


(B)— p.  9L 

Hzxn  it  may  not  be  amtfs  to  notice  an  «m>rf  tx>  which 
the  authority  of  refpedable  names  has  Imp4|ted  tJie  fern- 
Uance  of  truth.  It  has  long  been  faftionable  to  decry  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  their  real  or  imaginary 
fauksy  they  have  been  accufed  of  valuing  religion  only  as 
the  foorce  of  temporal  wealth  {  and  in  fupport  of  the  charge, 
we  are  perpetually  referred  to  the  definition  of  a  good  chrif- 
tian,  attributed  to  St  £loi,  bifhop  c^  Noyoni  in  the  Seventh 
century.  The  htHory  of  this  definition  xtxay^  perhaps,  amufe 
the  reader.  Dachery,  a  Benedi^ne  monk,  had  refeued 
from  the  modis  and  cobwi^s,  an  old  manufcript,  containing 
the  life  of  the  faint :  he  publi(hed  it  in  the  fifdi  vrdume  of 
his  ^cilegium ;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maclaine,  the 
Engliih  tranilator  of  Mofheim.  With  an  eager  eye  tlus 
writer  perufed  its  contents,  and  fele^ed  from  it  a  paff^e, 
which  he  appended,  as  a  valuable  ornament,  to  the  text  of 
the  German  hift(»-ian.  It  was  the  character  of  the  good 
chriilian ;  and  this  charader  was  made  to  confift  in  paying  the 
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dues  of  the  churchi  and  performing  a  few  external  pradtices 
of  devotion :  qualifications,  which,  as  he  obferves  more  at 
length,  might  fill  the.  cofiers  of  the  clergy,  but  could  not 
fadsfjT  the  demands  of  the  gofpel. '  (MoHi.  cent.  vii.  parti  % 
c.  3.)  The  prefent  of  Maclaine  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  readers;  and  Robertfon,  who  reprinted 
it,  publicly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  for  the  pe« 
rufal  of  fo  important  a  paiTage.  (Hift.  Chartes  V.  vol.  i.  p; 
31%  o^avo  edit.)  From  that  period,  it  has  held  a  very  4^ 
tinguifhed  place  m  every  inv6(5tive,  which  ha3  been  publifhed 
againft  the  clergy  of  former  ages :  and  the  definition  of  the 
good  chriftian  has  been  re-echoed  a  thoufand  times,  by  the 
credulity  of  vrriters  and  their  readers.  May  I  hope  to  efcape 
the  imputation  of  fcepticifm,  when  I  own,  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  inclined  to  miftruft  this  hod  of  witnefles  and  their 
quotations  ?  I  at  lad  refolved  to  confult  the  original  docu- 
ment, nor  were  my  expeftations  difappointed.  I  difcovered 
that  the  bifhop  of  Noyon  had  been  foully  calumniated,  and 
that,  inftead  of  his  real  dodtrine,  a  garbled  extract  had  been 
prefented  to  the  public.  That  the  good  chriftian  £hould  pay 
the  dues  of  the  church,  he  indeed  requires :  but  he  alfo  re- 
quires, that  he  fhould  cultivate  peace  among  his  neighbours, 
forgive  his-  enemies,  love  all  mankind  as  himfelf,  obferve 
the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  and  faithfully  comply  with 
the  engagements,  which  he  contra(5ted  at  his  baptifm.  Non 
ergo  vobis  fufficit,  chariflimi,  quod  chriftianum  nomen  ac- 
cepiflis,  fi  opera  chrifliana  non  facitis.  lUi  enim  prodeft, 
quod  chriilianus  vocatur,  qui  femper  Chrifti  praecepta  mente 
retinet,  et  opere  perficit :  qui  furtum  fcilicet  non  facit,  qui 
falfum  teftimonium  non  dicit,  qui  nee  mentitur  nee  perjerat^ 
qui  adulterium  non  committit,  qui  nullum  honunem  odit» 
fed  omnes  ficut  femetipfum  diligit,  qui  inimicis  fuis  malum 
non  reddit,  fed  magis  pro  ipfis  orat,  qui  lites  non  concitat,. 
fed  difcord^s  ad  concordiam  revocat,    kc.     Dacb»  SpiciL 
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torn*  ▼.  p.  213.  On  account  of  its  fimilarity,  I  (hall  fubjoin 
another  defcnption  of  the  good  chriftian  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelate,  Wulftan,  archbifliop  e£  York.  "  Let  us 
*«  always  profefs  one  true  faiths  and  love  God  with  all  our 
«  mind  and  might,  and  carefully  keep  all  his  command- 
«  ments,  and  give  to  God  that  part  (of  our  fubftance) 
"  which  by  his  grace  we  are  able  to  give,  and  eameftly 
«  avoid  all  evil,  and  ad  righteoufly  to  all  others,  that  is, 
**  behave  to  others,  as  we  wifii  others  to  behave  to  us.  He 
**  is  a  good  chriftian  who  obferveth  this*"  Sermo  Lupi 
Epis.  apud  Whel.  p.  487. 

(O— p.  98. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  denominations  of  Anglo-Saxon  money.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  moft  accurate  information,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  coUedl  on  this  fubjeft. 

1.  The  principal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  appears  to  have 
been  the  filver  penny.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our  ances- 
tors pofTeffed  any  national  pieces  of  a  higher  value. 

By  a  ftatute,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  or- 
dered, that  each  penny  (hould  weigh  thirty-two  grains  of 
wheat,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear ;  that  twenty  of 
thefe  pennies  (hould  make  one  ounce  j  and  twelve  ounces 
one  pound.  (Spelm.  Glofs.  voce  Denar.)  This  ftatute  ap- 
pears not  to  have  altered,  but  only  to  have  declared  the 
legitimate  weight  of  the  Engliftx  penny.  Every  more  an- 
cient  document  agrees  in  dividing  the  pound  of  filver  into 
the  fame  number  of  pennies. 

I  therefore  conceive  the  penny  always  to  have  been  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound  of  filver  :  nor  can 
I  aflent  to  thofe  writers,  who  have  ingenioufly  contended  for 
two  forts  of  pennies  j    the  larger,  of  which  live,  and  the 
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{malkr,  of  v^ch  tweWe*  arr  believed  to  hare  compofed  the 
(hilling.  For  if  the  (hilling  of  five  pennies,  had  contained  as 
much  (ilver  as  that  of  twelye,  it  rouft  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  receiver,  what  (hillings  were  offered  him  in  payment ; 
.  nor  would'  the  legiflature  fo  often  have  diiUnguifhed  between 
the  two  forts  of  (hillings,  and  ordered  fome  penalties  to  be 
difcharged  in  (hillings  of  five,  and  others  in  thofe  of  twelve 
pennies. 

To  pYove  the  exiftence  of  two  (brts  of  pennies,  it  has  been 
obferved  that,  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  mention  is  made  of 
pounds  mflej\j\a  penin^a  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  35,)  and  in  thofe 
afcribed  to  William  the  conqueror,  of  bener  deners.  (Tur- 
ner, vol.  iv.  p.  168.  I  have  not  found  the  original  paffage**) 
But  I  conceive  the  fifft  pafTage  (hould  be  tranflated  (hining 
pennies,  or  pennies  fre(h  from  the  mint ;  the  fecond,  better 
pennies,  or  fuch  as  were  not  adulterated  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  alloy.  From  domefday  book,  and  other  autho- 
rities, we  know,  that,  when  the  king's  treafurers  fufpe^ed  the 
purity  of  the  filver,  they  refiifed  it :  and  that,  when  the  pen- 
nies had  been  dimini(hed  by  remaining  long  in  circulation, 
they  required  others,  or  a  greater  number  to  make  up  the 
weight.  iBlfric  trandates,  probata  moneta  publica,  money 
of  full  wei^t :  be  pullon  ^epihre.  Thwaites,  Heptat.  p. 
30. 

For  the  convenience  of  fmaller  payments,  the  penny  was 
frequently  clipped  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  vras 
called  a  hsfling,  or  half-penny  :  and  thefe  were  again  divid- 
ed into  halves,  which  were  named  feorthlings,  or  farthings. 

In  the  Saxon  trandation  of  the  gofpels,  are  mentioned  the 
wecg,  (Matth.  xviL  27,)  w^iich  I  conceive  to  mean  only  a 
piece  of  money,  and  the  ftyca.  (Mark  xii.  42).  In  this 
paflage,  two  ftycas  are  (aid  to  be  the  fourth  of  a  penny.  In 
the  parallel  paffage  in  St  Luke,  (xxi.  2,)  the  fame  fum  is 
called  two  feorthlings.    It  (hould  however  be  obferved,  that 
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the  tranflaton  are  diffbremt— JElfnc  in  the  ktttr,  Aldred  or 
Fannen  in  the  former.  In  the  year  1695 f  a  confklerable 
number  of  fmall  copper  coins,  fuppofed  to  be  ftycas,  were 
found  near  Rippon.     Gibfon's  Cam.  vd.  i.  p.  cciii. 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred,  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  45,)  and  of  Henry  I- 
(ibid.  p.  282),  mention  is  made  of  the  third  part  of  a  penny* 
I  am  ignorant  whether  it  was  a  coin,  or  only  a  dirifum  <:^ 
the  penny.     Moft  probably  it  was  the  latter. 

S.  The  {hilling  appears  to  have  denoted  a  certain  number 
of  pennies,  and  to  have  varied  in  value  9X  different  times^  and 
in  different  places.  As  this  opinion  has  been  controvated« 
I  may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  inftances,  by  which  I 
conceive  it  may  be  clearly  eftablifhed* 

From  the  laws  of  Edielted  and  Canute,  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  1 13» 
197,)  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  twfenty  ihilHngs  were 
the  half  of  &re  pounds.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  pound 
confifted  of  forty  eight  IhilUngs,  and  each  (hilling  of  five  pen- 
nies,  fince  the  pound  contained  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty 
pennies.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  ^Ifric^  who  afTures 
us,  that  when  he  wrote,  five  pennies  were  equal  to  one  fhtl- 
/  ling.     Pip  penmjaf  jemactja^  acnne  f allinje.      Wilk. 

Glofs.  p.  416. 

From  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  it  appears,  that  fifty  fhiUings 
were,  at  that  period,  the  half  of  five  pounds.  (Leg.  Sax.  p. 
272).  Whence  it  follows  that  the  pound  confifted  of  twenty 
(hillings,  and  each  (hilling  of  twelve  pennies,  as  the  pound 
of  filver  was  ftill  coined  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies. 
.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  feveral  payments  in  dbmefday 
book,  of  twenty  (hillings  to  the  pound  :  and  by  the  Danegeld 
of  the  year  1083,  which,  by  the  Saxon  chronicle,  is  faid  to 
have  been  (eventy-two  pennies,  (p.  185,)  by  other  hfftorians, 
fix  (hillings,  (Mat.  Paris  p.  9,  Weftmon.  p.  229,  and  Bromp- 
ton,  p,  978.) 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  different  wounds  which  tnay  be 
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iafli^ed  on  the  human  bodyy  are  carefnUy  enumerated,  and 
a  pecuniary  compehfation  is  afligned  to  each,  proportionate 
to  the  injury  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occafion»  (Leg.  Sax. 
p.  45.)  The  whole  chapter,  with  the  faipe  fines,  is  inferted 
in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  but  the  Norman  legiflator,  to  prevent 
mifl:akesi  admonifhes  his  readers,  that  the  (hillings,  which  are 
mentioned  in  it,  are  only  ihillings  of  five  pennies,  (ibid.  p. 
281,  282.) 

In  the  laws  of  Ina,  and  of  Edward  the  fucceflor  of  Alfred, 
we  are  told,  that  the  healsfang  for  a  man,  whofe  were  was 
twelve  hundred  {hillings,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (hillings,  (Lex.  Sax.  p.  2.5,  54.)  In  thofe  of  Henry 
I.  we  are  told,  that  the  healsfang  of  a  man,  whpfe  were  was 
twelve  hundred  (hillings,  or  twenty-five  pounds,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings,  which,  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  then  in  ufe,  were  only  fifty  (hillings, 
(qui  faciunt  hodiefolidos  quinquaginta.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  269.) 
Here  the  Norman  ol^erves,  that  the  twelve  hundred  (hillings, 
which  according  to  the  ancient  laws  were  (HH  demanded  for 
the  werey  were  the  ancient  (hillings  of  five  pennies,  fince  they 
were  only  equal  to  twenty«five  pounds,  and  that  the  one  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  (hillings  for  the  healsfang  were  of  the  fame 
deicHption,  and  equal  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  common 
(hillings  of  twelve  pence.  In  efieA,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(hillings  of  five  pennies,  and  fifty  of  twelve,  give  equally  fijc 
hundred  pennies. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  borhhryee  was  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  (Leg.  p.  35,)  according  to  thofe  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  one  hundred  (hillings.  (L^.  p.  250.) 
Five  pounds  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies,  and  one  hun.i 
dred  (hillings  of  twelve  pennies,  give  equally  twelve  hundred 
pence. 

In  the  laws  of  Ethehred  and  Canute,  (Leg.  p.  11 S,  127,) 

eg 
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the  grhhhryi^ci  die  penalty^  for  yiolating  the  peace  of  a  charcb 
©f  the 

POUNDS  SHILLINGS  PENNIF8* 

111    clafswas      5        =  240  =         1200 

2d      i        =  120  =  60a 

Sa      i.       =  60  =  300 

4th     .*.  .  .  .      i        s=  30  =  150 

In  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  {L^g*  p.  272,)  the  fame  penalty: 
is  ftated  as  follows.     For  a  chiirch  of  die 

POUNDS  SHILXtNGS  FENNiSS. 

1ft    ckfswas      5        z=  100        =         1200^ 

2d      .  •  .  .  ^      4         =  50        =  600- 

3d i         =  25         =  30a 

4di     ......       I         =5  12^     =  150 

In  both  ftatenuents  the  value  is  the  fame.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  iji  the  (killings,  which,  in  the  firil  are  fhiUings  of 
five,  in  the  fecond  of  twelve  pennies* 

From  thefe  inftances  it  may  be  inlen:ed— 1,.  that  the  fame 
pecuniary  compenfations  for  crimes  were  in  geo^^  con- 
tinued by  the  Norman,  which  had  been  originally  enforced, 
by  tho  Saxon  princes :— -2,  that  under  the  Saxons  they  were 
paid  in  fhiHings  of  five^  under  the  Normans,  in  fhillmgs  of 
twelve  pennies  ^-^3,  that  die  pennies  continued  of  the  fame 
value,  and  the  only  difference  was  in  the  amoimt.of  the  no- 
nninal  fum  called  a  (hilling,  which  iirft  denoted,  iivei  and  af- 
terwards twelve  pennies. 

It  is  difficult  to  difcover  at  what  period  the  (hilling  of 
twelve  pennies  was  firft  employed.  That  it  was  introduced 
by  fome  of  the  foreign  adventurers^  who,  during  the  ninth,, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  fettled  in  England,  is  evi- 
dent :  that  it  (bould  be  affigned  to  the  national  partiality  of 
the  Norman  conquerors,  is  highly  probable :  both  becaufe 
it  firfl  appears  in  the  Engli(h  laws  after  the  conqueft,  and 
becaufe  it  is  kno^vm  to  have  been  the  (hilling  in  iife  among 
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all  the  proYinceSy  which  originally  compofed  the  empire  of 
the  Franks.     (The  French  pound  contained  two  hundred 
and  forty  pennies,  or  twenty  (hillings  of  twelve  pennies  each. 
Mabil.  Ssec.  iv.  Bened.  pr«f.  i.  p.  czi.     It  was  fixed  at  this 
fum  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.     Du  Frefne,     Glof.  p. 
894.     The  Spanifh  pound  contained  three  hundre^d  pennies, 
and  only  twelve  (hillings  of  twenty-five  pennies  each.  Mabil. 
Ansl.^  vet.  p.  551.)     To  this  opinion,  however,  it  may  be. 
objeded,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  Ely,   mention  is  made  of 
payments  of  twenty  {Killings  to  the  pound,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  (hift.  Elien.  p.  473) :  and  in  jElfric's  ver- 
lion  of  Exodus,  c.  xxi.  v.  10,  the  ma5])at)e,  which  Alfred, 
in  his  laws,  declares  to  be  the  woman's  dower,  (Leg.  Sax. 
p.  89,)  is  faid  to  be  twelve  (hillings  of  twelve  pennies,,  (fa 
fmt)  rpelj:  f ciUmjaf  be  rpelj:  pcmjon^     Thwaites,  Hep- 
tat,  p.  85.)     It  is  not,  however,  impofiible,  that  the  monk 
of  Ely,  as  he  wrote  after  the  conqueft,  might  adopt,  in- 
ftead  of  the  ancient,  the  new  method  of  computation,  which 
was  more  intelligible  to  his  readers  :  and  as  the  pafTage  in 
.£lfrtc  is  an  addition  to  the  original,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
inferted  by  fome  of  his  copyifts  as  a  note,  and  have  crept 
from  the  margin  into  the  text. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  even  among  the  Saxon 
nations,  the  (hilling  did  not  always  denote  the  fame  number 
of  pennies.  The  (hilling  of  five  pennies,  was  the  (hilling  of 
Weffex  5  the  head,  as  it  is  ftiled  by  Henry  I.  of  the  empire 
and  the  laws,  (Qnx.  caput  regni  ed  et  legum.  Leg.  Sax.  p. 
2d5)  I  but  in  Mercia  the  (hilling  appears  to  have  contained 
no  more  than  four  pennies. 

That  the  Mercians  followed  ^  particular  method  of  calcu- 
lation, is  infinuated  in  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  from  which 
we  learn  that  a  certain  fum  of  money  among  the  Angles> 
was  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  Mercian  law.  (be 
myj\cna  laje.    Leg.  Sax.  p*  71.) 
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In  the  afleflment  of  the  Wereglld,  we^  are  told,  that 
among  the  Mercians,  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  {killings 
are  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  (Ibid.  p.  72.) 
Hence  it  follows  that  fixty  Mercian  fhillings  made  a  pound, 
and  that  of  confequence,  each  ihiUing  could  contain  no 
more  than  four  pennies. 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  paiTage  in  the  feme  laws, 
in  which  four  pennies,  and  fhortly  after  one  (hilling,  are- 
mentioned,  as  the  fum  contributed  by  each  member  of  an 
aflbciation  in  London.     Ibid.  p.  66* 

In  the  laws  afcribed  to  William  the  conqueror,  we  are- 
told,  that  the  {killing  Englifk  is  four  pennies..  i^^E'  P* 
221.)  If  the  reading  be  corre6t,  this  muft  be  the  Mercian 
{billing. 

.  Hence  it  may  not  be  rafli  to  infer,  that  the  fhSling  de- 
noted among  the  Weft-Saxons  fivey  the  Mercians  four,  and 
the  Normans  twelve  pennies. 

In  ancient  charters  we  fometimes  meet  with  maition  o£ 
ficli :  in  Archbifhop  Egbert's  dialogue  (p.  272,  273,  275,) 
of  {icH  and  argentei  for  the  fame  fum.  Both  words  were 
borrowed  from  the  latin  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
adopted  by  the  Saxon  writers  in  that  language,  as  left  bar- 
barous than  the  national  term  fcyllinge.  In  die  vernacular 
verfion  of  the  goipels,  argenteus  is  always  rendered  by  (hil- 
ling, in  that  of  Genefis  it  is  rendered  a  (killing,  p.  27,  and  a 
penny,  p.  43.  -^Hric  tranflates  ficlus  by  fcillmj.  Gen. 
xxiii*  16,  and  Exod  xxi.  32,  by  entrpa.     Jof.  vii.  2K 

3i  Among  the  Angles,  (inne  mit)  Englum.  Leg.  p.  71* 
Peiliaps  the  Middle-Angles  mentioned  by  Bede,  1.  iii.  c.  21,) 
the  pennies  feem  to  have  been  computed,  not  by  {killings, 
but  by  thrym{as. .  The  word  is  derived  £k>m'8j\eo  or  ^jiua,. 
and. appears  to  mean  three  pennies.  That  fuch  was  the  real 
value  of  the  thrymfa,  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
Athelftan,  from  which  we  kam  that  two  hundred  an4  fixty- 


fit  dirymfas  among  the  Angles,  were  equal  to  two  hundred 
ftiUings  among  the  Mercians.  (Leg.  p.  71.)  Two  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  thrymfas  of  three  pennies,  give  feven  hun- 
dred  and  ninety  eight  pennies,  and  two  hundred  Mercian 
(hillings  of  four,  give  eight  hundred  pennies.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  two,  and  in  fo  large  afum  might  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  legiflator,  for  the  fake  of  a  round  number. 
Such  inftances  occur  in  the  Saxon  laws.     See  Leg.  Sax.  p. 

269. 

4.  Of  the  value  of  die  fceatta,  I  am  compelled  to  confefs 
my  ignorance.  From  a  diligent  comparifon  of  the  fums 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  fceatta 
appears  to  have  been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  Ihilling.  Hence, 
if  die  fhilUng  in  thefe  laws  be  that  of  Weflex,  the  fceatta  will 
be  one  fourth,  if  that  of  Mercia,  one  fifUi  of  a  penny.  But 
at  die  diftance  of  three  centuries  it  appears  to  denote  a  much 
greater  fum.  In  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  the  king's  Weregild 
is  faid  to  be,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Mercia,  thirty  thou- 
fand  fceattas,  which,  by  die  computation  mentioned  above, 
win  amount  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  Yet  we 
are  told  immediately  after,  that  it  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  makes  each  fceatta  equal  to  one 
penny  and  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  penny.  1  fufped  die 
corrednefs  of  the  paffage. 

5.  The  ora  firft  appears  in  the  convention  between  Ed- 
ward and  Guthrun,  king  of  the  Danes ;  it  is  often  mei^tioned 
afterwards,  and  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Danes  were  fettled.  In  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
red,  the  ora  is  faid  to  be  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  pound. 
(Spelm.  Glofs.  voce  ora.  Wilk.  Gloft.  -voce  Huftinge.) 
It  was,  therefore,  equal  to  fixteen  pennies  ;  and  fuch  is  the 
value  afcribed  to  it  by  -^Ifric,  according  to  Spelman  (ibid), 
and* by  die  regifler  of  Burton,  according  to  Camden.  (Gib- 
fon's  Camden,  Wiltfliire,  p.  130.)    Twenty  oras,  if  the  re- 
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^fter  be  cone&f  were  equal  to  two  marks,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pennies.  But  though  iizteen  new  pennies  made 
an  ora,  yet  in  many  payments  twenty  were  ezaded  on  ac- 
count of  the  diminution  of  the  coin  by  circulation.  Domef- 
day.  Gale,  p.  759,  765. 

6.  The  mancus  was  the  eighth  of  a  pound.  .£lfric,  after 
obferying  that  five  pennies  make  a  fhilling,  adds,  and  thirty 
pennies  a  mancus,  (Wilk.  Glofs.  voce  Manca.)  It  is  faid  in 
one  chapter  of  th^  laws  of  Henry  I  (c.  34,)  that  thirty  £hil- 
lings  of  five  pennies  make  five  mancufes  ;  and  in  another, 
that  twelve  common  (hillings  and  fizpence  make  five  man- 
cufes. In  each  paflage  the  mancus  appears  to  have  contain- 
ed thirty  pennies. 

%  The  mark  is  fo  frequently  mentioned  among  the  difler- 
.ent  denominations  of  3axon  money,  that  it  mufl  appear  fur- 
prifmg  any  doubt  fhould  exift  refpefting  its  value.  By  Spel* 
man  (Glofs.  vocemarca)it  is  faid  to  have  been  at  one  period 
equal  to  no  more  than  two  pennies.  But  he  was  deceived  by 
a  law  of  Edward  the  coiifeffor,  the  true  meaning  of  which 
may  be  difcovered  from  a  parallel  law  of  William  the  con- 
queror. (Compare  Leg.  p.  198,  with  p.  22?.)  Other 
writers  have  pronounced  the  mark  to  be  the  fame  fum  with 
the  mancus  :  and  in  fome  paiTages,  particularly  in  the  laws 
of  Henry  I.  thefe  two  denominations  appear  to  be  ufed  indif- 
criminately.  But  this  I  am  inclined  to  afcribe  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  copyifls,  who  might  eafily  confound  words  {o 
fimilar  to  each  other  as  marca  and  manca.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod after  the  conqueil,  the  mark  was  two  thirds  of  a  pounds 
(at  this  value  it  was  called  on  the  continent  the  Englifh  mark. 
Du  Frefne,  Glofs.  p.  438,)  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  the  fame  under  the  Saxon  princes.  This 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  (hewing  that  the  latter  com- 
putation agrees,  and  the  former  difagrees,  with  the  relative 
value  of  the  fums  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 
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of  an  Englifh  and  a  Danifli  thane  is  declared  to  be  of  equal 
value :  and  the  compenfation  for  each  is  faidto  be  eight  half- 
marks  of  gold :  that  is,  if  the  mark  were  two-thirds  of  a 
pound,  thirty-two  ounces ;  if  like  the  mancus,  one  e^hth,  iix 
ounces.  Under  the  Normans,  the  value  of  gold  to  filver 
was  as  one  to  nine  or  ten,  (Spel.  Glofs.  p.  897*  Wilk,  Glofs. 
p.  ^16)  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fame  proportion 
feems  to  have  obtained  under  the  Saxons.  In  this  fuppofition 
thirty-two  ounces  of  gold  will  be  worth  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  filver,  and  fix  ounces  of  gold  wo|th  about  five 
pounds.  To  decide  which  of  thefe  computations  deferves 
the  preference,  we  need  only  examine  the  laws  of  Ethelred 
•and  Henry  I.  in  which  the  fame  law  is  re-ena(5led,  and  the 
penalty  is  declared  to  be  twenty-five  pounds  of  filven  (See 
Leg.  Sax.  p.  47, 105,  265.) 

Among  the  Danes,  the  lahflite,  the  fine  for  violating  the 
law,  was  &Ye  matks,  if  the  crinlinal  were  a  king's  thane ; 
three,  if  he  were  a  landholder ;  and  twelve  oras,  if  he  were 
a  countryman,  (Leg.  p.  101.)  Suppofmg  the  mark  to  be 
no  more  than  the  mancus,  the  thane  would  pay  thirty  fhil- 
lings,  the  landholder  eighteen,  and  the  countryman  thirty- 
«ight  fhillings  and  two-pence,  which  is  evidently  wrong* 
But  fuppofing  the  mark  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  the 
thane  would  pay  one  hundred  and  fixty  fhillings,  the  land- 
bolder  ninety-fix,  and  the  countryman  thirty-eight  and  twO- 
pence^  which  appears  nearer  to  the  truth. 

In  the  laws  attributed  to  Edward  the  confefTor,  (Leg.  p. 
199),  the  manbote  to  be  paid  to  the  king  or  archbifhop,  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  retainers,  was  three  marks ;  to  z 
bifhop  or  earl,  forty-eight  fhillings  of  five  p€;nnles,  equal  to 
twenty  of  twelve ;  to  a  thane,  twenty-four  of  five  pennies^ 
or  ten  of  twelve.  Suppofing  the  mark  to  be  two  thirds  of  a 
pound,  three  marks  are  ninety-fix  fhillings  of  five  pennieit 
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and  forty  of  twelv^iW  That  this  is  the  true  ralue  of  the  thrg; 
marks,  wUl  appear  fiwi  the  gradual  diminution  of  tiie  man- 
bote in  geometrical  proportion. 

MARKS  8HILL.  OP  5  SHILL.  Or  12 

King's  manbote       3        =  96        =  40 

Bifhop's  manbote    4         —  48        =1  20 

Thane's  manbote    ^        =  24        ss  10 

Hpnce  I  conclude  the  Anglo-Saxon  mark  was  two^^rds  of 

the  pound,  or  one  hundred  and  fixty  pennies. 

The  Saxon  money  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  follows : 

PENNIES. 

The  pound  1  =  240 

The  mark  4  =  160 

The  mancus  -f  =  30 

The  ora  Vr  =  16 

The  greater  fhilling  -^  =  IJ 

The  common  (hilling  ^  =  5 

The  Mercian  (hilling  ^  =  4 

Thethrymfa  ^  =2  3 

The  penny  ^^       ^      ^  1 


(D)— p.  121. 

The  moft  accurate  account  of  the  di(cipline  obferved  in 
the  double  monafteries,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  occurs  in 
the  life  of  St  Lioba,  written  by  Ralph,  a  monk  of  Pulda,  and 
contemporary  hiftorian.  In  quo  (Winbume)  duo  monafte- 
ria  antiquius  a  regibus  gentis  illius  conftrudta  funt,  muris 
altis  et  firmis  circumdata,  et  omni  fufficientia  fumptuum  ra- 
tionabili  difpofitione  procurata,  unum  fcilicet  clericorum,  al- 
terum  feminarum.  Quorum  aly nitio  fundationis  fuae  ea  lege 
difciplinae  ordinatum  eft,  ut  neutrum  eorum  difpar  fexus  ia- 
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gredcrettir.  Nunquam  enim  viromm  congregationem  fe- 
mmzy  aut  virginum  conturbernia  quifquam  virorum  intrare 
permittebatUTy  exceptis  folummodo  prefbyteris,  qui  in  eccle- 
fias  earum  ad  agenda  MilTariam  officia  tantum  ingredi  fole- 
banty  et  confummata  celeriter  oratione  ftatim  ad  fua  redire. 
Feminarom  vero  qusecmnque  faeculo  renuntians  earum  coU 
legio  fociari  voluerat^  nunquam  exitura  intrabaty  nifi  caufa 
rationabiHs  yel  magne  cujuflibet  utilitatis  exiftens  eam  cum 
confilio  emitteret.  Potto  ipfa  congregationis  mater,  quando 
aliquid  externum  pro  militate  Monafterii  ordinare  vel  man- 
dare  neceiTe  erat,  per  feneftram  loquebatur.  Tetta  abbatifla 
virgines  cum  quibus  indefmenter  manebat,  adeo  immunes  a 
virorum  voluit  eSe  confortio,  ut  non  tantum  laicis  aut  cleri- 
cis,  verum  etiam  ipfis  quoque  Epifcopis  in  congregationem 
earum  negaret  ingreflum.  Vit.  St.  Liobae  apud  Mab.  A^. 
6S.  Bened.  Sxc.  3.  p.  246.     See  alfo  Bede,  !•  iv.  c.  7*  Hi*  c. 

n. 


(E)— p.  138. 

I  (hall  take  this  oppoftunity  to  add  a  few  mifeellaneous 
remarks  concenung  the  Angio^nSaxon  monks  at  this  period. 

For  itYfanl  cencuries»  as  Mabilloa  has  juftly  obferved* 
(S»c.  Bened.  vn  prsef.  1>  n''  58»)  the  diftm^on  of  different 
orders  of  monks  was  unknown.  Whatever  diverflty  might  * 
exift  in  their  private  difcipline,  they  coniidered  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  profeflbrs  of  the  fame  inftitute.  Hence 
they  made  no  difficulty  to  alter,  as  they  thbught  proper, 
the  internal  police  of  their  own  monafteries,  to  borrow  new 
regulations  from  each  other,  and  to  join  in  the  obfervance 
of  two  or  more  rules  at  the  fame  time,  in  thofe  points  in  ' 
which  they  did  not  contradi^  each  other.    Many  iaftances 
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mi^t  be  adduced  from  the  hiftoriaas  oF  aAer  amotries* 
nor  are  they  wanting  in  the  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  difcipline  eftablifhed  at  Weremouth>  by  St  Bennet 
Bifcopy  was  collected  from  the  cuftoms  of  feventeen  foreign 
jn<Hiafteries»  (ex  decern  et  feptem  monafteriisy  Bed.  vit.  Ab- 
bat  p.  297) :  St  Botulf  compofed  his  rule  from  that  of  St 
Benedid^f  the  cuiloms  o[  the  ancient  monks,  and  the  fug- 
geflions  of  his  own  judgment  Quod  tranfmarinis  partibus 
didicerat  de  monachorum  diftri^iori  vita  et  regulari  coniue- 
tudine,  memoriter  repetendo  quotidianis  inculcationibus  fub- 
ditos  confuefcit  folita  manfuetudine.  Pnecepta  falutis  fecun- 
dum  B.  patris  Benedidi  documentum,  vetera  novis,  nova 
veteribus  mifcens^  nunc  antiquorum  inftituta,  nunc  per  & 
intelledla  difcipulos  edocuit  Vit  St  Botul.  audlore  Felice 
in  aAis  SS.  Benedic.  torn.  iii.  p.  2.  At  Lindisfame»  after 
the  departure  of  the  Scottifh  monks,  was  obferved  a  rule 
compofed  by  St  Eata,  the  firft  Anglo-Saxon  abbot,  after- 
wards  the  rule  of  St  Benedid  was  added,  and  both  wen 
obfenred  together.  Nobis  regulaiem  vitam  conyx>nens  con- 
ftituit,  quam  ufque  hodie  cum  regula  Benedifti  obfervamu«. 
Vit  St.  Cuth.  audore  anonymo  fed  andquo,  cit  MaK  annaL 
Bened.  tom.  i.  p.  275. 

Hie  great  number  of  monks  belongii^  to  fome  monafte* 
ries,  will  probably  furpriie  the  reader.  At  Winchelcomb 
they  amounted  to  three  hundred,  (Monaf.  Ang.  tom.  u  p. 
190) ;  at  Weremouth  and  Jarrow  to  fix  hundred,  (Bed.  vit 
Abbat  p.  301 ) :  and  in  the  houfes  eftablifhed  by  St  Wilfrid, 
to  fome  thoufands  (Ed.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  24.)  It  were,  however^ 
inaccurate  to  fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  were  withdrawn  from 
the  occupations  of  focial  life,  to  attend  folely  to  pious  exer- 
cifes«  In  the  moft  populous  monafteries,  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion of  the  members  were  permitted  to  ftudy  the  fci«ices» 
or  to  afpire  to  holy  orders :  ^  the  greater  part  (five  fixths  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  monk  of  Winchelcomb)  were  employed  in  the 
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-dajHy  oecxxpaAox^s  of  luxfl)ai^ry>  and  the  mechaiuc  arts,  in 
which  they  acquired  a  much  greater  proficiency  than  any 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  illo  magno  religioforum  nu- 
merOy  viz  fortaffis  quadraginta  aut  circiter  in  facerdotes 
aut  clericos  ordinari  cerneres :  reliqua  vero  multitude  here- 
mitarum  et  laicorum  more^  diverfis  artificiis^  et  aliis  manuum 
laboribus  operam  dantes,  pro  his^  qux  in  necefTariis  defue- 
runty  prout  ab  antiquo  boni  fecere  monachi,  diligenter  pro- 
fpiciebant.  Regift.  Winchel.  in  Monaf.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  190. 
The  drefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  and  nuns  was  not 
uniform.  It  is  notix:ed  as  an  inflance  of  uncommon  aufteri- 
ty,  that  the  abbefs  Edilthryda  denied  herfelf  the  ufe  of  linen. 
(Bed.  hid.  1.  iv.  c.  19);  and  St  Cuthbert  is  praifed  for 
liaving  forbidden  the  woollen  garments  of  his  difciples  to  be 
•dyed.  (Bed.  vit.  St.  Cuth.  c.  16.)  The  Saxons  in  general 
viere  paflionately  addi^ed  to  drefs»  and  great  admi^rers  of 
the  moft  gaudy  colours.  Among  theie  fcarlet  was  the 
favourite ;  and  fiammea  puella  is  ufed  by  Archbifhop  LuUus 
to  denote  a  lady  of  fafhion^  (£p.  St  Bonif.  45.  p.  6S).  Va« 
riety  however,  as  we  learn  from  St  Aldhelm^  was  deemed 
neceiTary :  and  from  his  expreiSons  we  may  infer^  that  the 
weavers  employed  looms  with  feveral  treadles,  and  under* 
ftood  the  art  of  ornamenting  their  webs  with  figures,  form- 
ed by  threads  of  different  colours.  (Panuculs  purpureis, 
imo  diverfis  colorum  varietatibus  fucatae,  inter  denfa  filorum 
ftamina  ultro  citroque  d^currant,  et  arte  plumaria  omne 
textrinum  opus  diverfis  imaginum  toraciclis  peroment.  St 
Aid.  de  laud.  virg.  p.  805.)  He  himfelf  pofTefled  a  chafu- 
ble  (a  veflment  for  the  celebration  of  mafs)  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  decorated  with  figures  of  peacocks,  each  of  which 
was  enclofed  in  a  circle,  of  black,  (Gale,  p.  351.)  It  was 
not  long  before  this  tafte  violated,  in  many  inftances,  the  ori* 
ginal  fimplicjty  of  the  monadic  habit.  Of  the  ladies,  who 
retired  to  the  convents^  many  were  defcended  from  the  moft 
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iUuftrious  famUies :  in  die  cloifter  they  devoted  their  leifure 
bours  to  works  of  ornament ;  and  often  retained  a  great  part 
of  the  dreffi  which  diey  had  worn  in  a  iecular  life.  St  Aid- 
hdm  has  (kfcribed  the  appearance  of  one  of  theie  noble  or 
royal  nuns.  Her  under  veft  ({UbucUla}  was  of  fine  Haen, 
smdy  if  the  text  be  accurate^  of  a  violet  colour  ;  above  this 
flie  wore  a  fcarlet  tunicy  (tunica  coccinea},  with  wide  fleeves, 
and  a  hood  ftriped  with  filk,  (manicae  et  capudum  fericis 
davatse)  ;  her  ftoes  were  of  red  leather ;  the  locks  on  her 
forehead  attd  temples  were  curled  with  irons ;  and  a  veil 
(mafortium)  was  tied  to  her  head  with  ribbands^  crc^ed  over 
her  breaft»  and  p^tnitted  to  fall  behind  to  tjie  ground.  He 
addsy  that  her  nails  were  paired  to  a  point,  that  they  mi^ 
refemble  the  talons  of  the  falcon.  St  Aid.  ibid.  p.  364. 
The  principal  difference  between  this  dreis^and  that  of  the 
fecular  ladies  appears  to  bave  been,  that  the-  latter  fui^ 
pended  crefcents  of  gold  and  filver  (lunulas)  on  their  necks, 
wore  bracelets  round  their  arms,  rings  ^ichalbd  with  jewels 
on  their  fingers,  and  employed  ftibium  to  paint  die  face. 
Id.  p.  S07.  The  drefs  of  the  more  diflipated  among  the 
clergy  and  monks  is  faid  to  have  borne  a  great  reiemblance 
tathat  of  the  nuns  above  defcribed.  Id.  p.  364.  But  they 
affeded  to  wear  their  tunics  fhorter,  and  imkated  the  fecu- 
lar thanes  by  wrapping  fillets  of  diffsrent  colours  roimd  thehr 
legs,  (fee  an  inftance  of  diis  cuftom  in  Strutt*s  engraving  from 
the  ancient  MSB.  Horda  Angekynn.  vol.  i.  p.  47),  and 
covering  their  heads  with  the  lappets  of  their  robes,  which 
were  made  to  refemble  a  mantle.  (Imitantur  fseculares  in 
^reditu  crurum  per  fafciolas,  et  per  coculas  in  circumdadone 
capitis  in  modum  pallii.  Con.  Cloves,  p.  99.)  Thefe'  robes 
were  faced  with  filk,  and  ornamented  with  vermicular  figures, 
(Ep.  St  Bonif.  105,  p.  149) :  the  filk  was  of  a  crimfon  co- 
lour, ftriped  with  white,-  green,  or  yellow.  (  Carmen  AldheL 
intwr  ep.  Bomf.  p.  89).    In  the  correlpondence  between  the 
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nnffionaries  in  Germanyy  and  their  friends  in  England^  is 
mentioned  a  great  variety  of  presents.  Among  thefe  are 
feveral  articles  of  the  clerical  and  monaftic  drefs»  the 
figure  of  which  is  perhaps  now  unknown :  bnt  which  were 
made  of  filk,  iilk  and  wod,  wool,  and  linen :  fome  were 
lined  with  iur^y  and  others  woven  in  imitation  of  them.  {£p. 
St  Bonif.  p.  15,  105,  117,  126,  152,  155.) 

Thefe  innovations  in  the  monadic  drefs  were  not,  how- 
ever,  univerial.  Many  monafteries  retained  with  fcrupolous 
exa^itude  the  levere  fimplicity  of  their  founders :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  others  was  defervedly  chaftifed  by  the  zeal  of 
the  more  vigilant  prelates,  and  the  decrees  of  the  national 
councils.  Among  the  former,  St  Aldhelm,  (de  laud.  vir. 
paffim.)  and  St  Boniface,  (£p.  ad  Cuth.  apud  Wilk.  p.  99)  ; 
among  the  latter,  the  iynods  of  Ck>vefhoe  and  Calcuith,  were 
confpicuous.  By  the  fynod  of  Cloveflioe,  wo'^ks  of  ornament 
were  dilcouraged  in  nunneries,  a  greater  Attention  t-^  prayer 
and  readhig  was  recommended,  and  fuch  habits  ordered  lo 
be  worn,  as  became  thofe,  who  had  renounced  for  ever  the 
pleafure^  and  the  vanities  of  die  world.  In  the  fynod  of 
Calcuith,  the  papal  legates  feverely  condemned  the'ufb  of 
garments  dyed  with  Indian  colours,  (tin^is  Indm  coloribus. 
Id.  p.  147.  From  a  pafflfge  in  the  life  of  St  Anfegifus,  Aft. 
SS.  Bened.  S«c.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  634,  in  which  the  Indian  co- 
lour is  diftinguifhed  from  the  green  and  red,  I  ihould  fuTpeft 
it  to  be  the  fame  as  is  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  indigo). 
The  clergy  and  monks  were  alfo  ordered  to  adopt  the  habits 
of  their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  (Ibid.  By  the  eaft  were  meant 
the  nations  on  the  continent,  as  appears  from  comparing  thi& 
paflage  with  another,  p.  151. )  Whether  this  regulation  was 
ever  enfor(ied  I  am  ignorant.  If  it  were,  the  drefs  of  the 
monks  would  be  as  follows  :  a  clofe  woollen  tunic  of  a  white 
colour,  reaching  to  the  feet,  over  which  was  worn  a  wider 
robe,  with  long  fleeves  and  a  cowl  of  the  fame  fluff,  but  of 


a  darker  cofour.  On  many  occafions  this  was  exchanged  for 
a  (horter  reft  of  nearly  the  £ime  figure,  with  this-eicqitkniy. 
that  it  only  reached  to  the  elbows  and  thighs.  They  were 
called  die  ttinic»  cowl»  and  fcapular.  (Tuntcay  cuculla, 
fcapulare.    Mab«  AA.  SS,  Ben.  Ssc.  v.  praf  n^  ^•) 

Of  the  canonical  dre{s  of  the  clergy,  I  have  met  with  no 
exad  defcription.  From  Ingulf,  (f.  500)  we  learn,  that  Tor- 
ketul  ordered  the  clergy,  who  ferved  the  church  of  St  Pega, 
to  wear  chlamydem  nigrani>  veftefque  talares,  ac  omnes  nl« 
gri  colons.  The  chlamys  was  an  o^en  robe,  fattened  with 
a  clafp*     Ifidor.  orig.  1.  xix.  c.  S4. 

The  warm  bath  was  in  frequent  uie  in  monafteries  at  this 
period.  It  was  recommended  as  conducive  to  cleanlinefs 
and  health.  St  Wilfrid  bathed  every  evening  during  mamy 
years.  Edd.  vit.  St  Wilf.  c.  21.  People  bathed  before 
conmmnion  through  refped  to  the  facrament.  Mab.  Ssc. 
iv.  tom.  ti.  praef.  n^  187*  Bede  mendons  with  praife  the  ielf- 
denial  of  St  Edilthryda,  who  feldom  ufed  the  warm  bath» 
except  on  the  vigils  of  Eftfter,  Pentecoft,  and  the  Epij^any.. 
He  adds,  that  all  the  other  nuns  were  accuftomed  to  bathe 
b€;fore  her*     Bed.  hift.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 

In  the  hiftories  of  fome  monafteries,  mention  is  made  of 
reclufes.  A  reclufe  was  a  woman  of  approved  piety,  whom 
the  abbot  permitted  to  refide  in  a  cell  near  the  church,  and 
to  attend  daily  at  the  divine  fervice.  She  generally  wore 
the  fame  habit  as  a  nun,  and  fubmitted  to  the  fame  regula-^ 
tions.  Of  this  defcription  wasEtheldrida,  a  Mercian  princess, 
who  had  beenpronrnfed  in  marriage  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  the 
Eaft- Angles.  Shocked  at  the  barbarous- murder  of  her. in- 
tended hufband,  (he  vras  killed  by  order  of  her  father  OSaL, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Mercia,)  ihe  determined  to  for* 
fake  the  world,  and  devote  herfelf  to  a  religious  life.  Croy- 
land,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  prince  of  her  family,  was 
the  objed  of  her  choice  :  and  the  monks  ereded  apartments. 
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for  her  in  a  ccamer  of  the  church.  In  this  fitnation  fhe  fpent 
the  reft  of  her  days.  Her  cell  afforded  a  (ecure  afylum  to 
her  coufm  Witlaff,  kmg  of  Mercia^  and  concealed  him  during 
four  months  from  the  refentment  of  his  viaorioiis  enemy, 
Egbert,  king  of  Weffex.  Cart.  Witlaf.  apud  Ingulf,  f.  487. 
It  was  feldom  that  more  than  one  reclufe  was  permitted 
to  refide  near  the  monaftery.  If  the  abbot  received  many 
applications,  he  fometimes  built  a  convent  in  the  neighbour-- 
hood,  appointed  a  priorefs,  and  drew  up  a  code  c^  laws  for 
its  inhabitants.  Matt.  Bnis,  vit.  Abbat.  p.  992.  Men,  as 
well  as  women,  ibmetimes  became  reclufes. 

(F)— p.  142. 

Thb  houfes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  sq>pear  to  have  refemUed 
thofe  of  the  other  northern  tribes  of  that  period.  The  walls 
were  built  of  wood  or  ftone,  the  roofs  of  branches  of  trees 
covered  with  ftraw  or  reeds.  An  aperture  in  the  center 
tranfinitted  the  imoke  (Bed.  L  iii.  c.  x«)  The  habitadon 
¥^ch  St  Cuthbert  built  for  himielf  in  the  ifle  of  Fame,  cpn* 
fifted  of  two  feparate  rooms,  furrounded  by  a  wall  two 
yards  high.  The  latter  was  built  with  ftone  and  turf:  the 
room$  were  partly  excavated  in  the  rock  (Bed.  p.  243. 26S.) 
Even  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  was  nothing 
more  than  a  large  hall,  with  two  oppofite  opemngs  for 
doors.  The  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  (Bed.  1. 
ii.  c.  IS.) 

In  the  ere^on  of  their  churches  the  converts  followed 
the  method  of  the  countries,  from  which  their  teachers 
came.  The  Irifh  miffionaries  taught  them  to  build  churches 
of  fplit  oak,  which  Bede  diftinguiihes  by  the  name  of  the 
Iriih  method  (1.  iii.  c.  25.)  and  which  appears  to  have  kept 
its  grouild  in  Ireland  during  feveral  centuries  (Vit.  St  Ma« 
lachix,  auctore  D.  Bern.  c.  v.  xiii.)    Of  this  method  of 
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buiUingt  a  curious  fpeciioen  ftiU  remaii^  in  Greenfl^ad 
church,  in  the  county  <tf  Effex.  The  w?dls  are  formed  o£ 
the  trunks  of  oaks  fix  le^t  hig^  sawed  in  half.  Being  cut 
away  at  the  bottom  Into  a  tenon,  they  are  inferted  into  a 
groove  cut  in  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  which  ferves  as 
the  bafe  fuftainment.  A  fecond  horizontal  fquare  timber, 
by  way  of  intablatore,  grooved  like  the  firft,  receives  the 
ridges  of  the  trunks,  which  ftand  with  their  fawed  faces  in- 
wards, and  within  one  inch  of  each  other.  At  the  gable  end 
the  trunks  rife  gradually  p^iment  wife  to  the  height  of 
fourteen  feet.  The  interftices  betw^n  the  tnmks  admitted 
the  light :  but  we  find  from  Bede  ( Vit.  Cuth.  c.  xlvi.)  that  they 
were  fometimes  filled  with  fbaw :  others  nailed  ikins  againfl 
them :  Eadbert  of  Lindisfame  covered  them  entirely  with 
lead.     Id^  L  iii.  c  25.- 

The  Roman  mifiionaries,  who  had  been  accoftofloed  to 
the  buildings  of  Italy,  introdcbced  the  cuftom  of ^  bnildiB^ 
churches  of  Aone :  and  the  fuperior  elegance  and  feUdity  of 
thdte  f#on  fuperfeded  the  method  of  bulking  with  wood* 

Hie  cruciform  fhape,  which  ha&  fince  been  ufually  given 
to  churches,  was  then  Mdcan  adc^ced.  The  firft  inftance  of 
the  kind  in  Englsmd  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  ^ 
church  at  Rgtmfey,  built  m  969.  (Gale,  hilt  Ram.  c  30.) 
but  the  contrary  appears  from  a  poem  written  in  England 
long  before  that  period,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 'a 
church  built  in  the  ftape  of  a  crofe  (Etbelwulf,  de  Abbat. 
Lindis.  c.  22.)  In  general,  however,  the  Anglo^azon 
churches  approached  the  form  of  a  fquare  (Ibid.  c.  20.  Bed. 
h  ii.  c.  14.)  / 

The  ceilings  were  flat,  framed  with  oak,  and  fupported 
by  rows  of  colunms  (Lei.  coL  vol.  i.  p.  3*.  Ale.  de  pont. 
v.  1507.  Edd.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  17.)  FrcMn  them^we  fofpend- 
ed  a  great  number  of  lamps. 
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Ut  CQslum  rut^at  ftellis  fblgentibtiSy  oilmen 
'       Sic  tremulas  vibrant  ibbter  tofludma  templi 
Ordinibos  vxriis  fu&alin  pendula  fiammas. 

£tbeL  de  Abbat.  c.  ^ 

In  the  walls  were  formed  fpiral  flair-cafes  (£dd«  vit.  Wilf^ 
c.  20. )  The  body  of  the  church  was  furrounded  by  numerous, 
porchesy  each  of  which  formed  a  diftindt  chapel  (Bed.  1.  ii. 
c.  3.     Ed.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  17.  20.) 

Emicat  egregiis  laquearibus  intus  atque  feneftris, 
Palchraque  porticibus  fUlget  circumdata  multis. 

Ale.  de  pont.  v.  1507. 

Plures  facris  altaribus  aedes, 
Qu^B  retinent  dabttun  limmis  introitum. 
Quifquis  ut  ignotis  deambulat  atria  plantis 
Nefciat  unde  ineat»  quore  pedem  referat. 
Omni  parte  quia  fores  eon^kiuatur  aperttff. 
Nee  patet  ulla  fibs  ftmita  ceitji  visK« 

Wolftan  bi  Act.  aS  Bra.  vol.  iii.  p«  SW. 

The  church  at  Ramfey  was  ornamented  with  two  towers^ 
one  at  the  weftem  entrance^  and  another  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  tranfept  fupported  by  four  arches  (Hift.  Rai&es.  c.  20.) 
The  tower  of  the  new  church  at  Winchefter  was  at  the 
eaftem  extremity  (Wolft.  p.  630.)  But  I  conceive  that 
originally  the  towers  were  diftinfl  from  the  churches^  like 
the  celebrated  romid  towers  that  are  dill  remaining  in  Ire- 
land.  Thus  a  tower  had  been  ere^d  before  the  weften* 
entrance  of  the  oU  church  at  WincheAer^  9s  we  leavn  from 
Wolftan. 

Turris  erat  roftrata  thoKs  quia  maxima  qttatdafm 
lUtus  ante  facri  pulcherrima  Hmina  templi,  &c. 

Act.  SS  Ben.  vol.  ii;  p.  70C 
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If  I  may  be  allowed  a  conje^ure  on  a  fubje^  wbich  has 
exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  many  wnters,  I  conceive  fuch 
towers  to  have  been  originally  buik  at  a  (bort  dKbutce  from 
the  churchy  that  the  walls  ihight  not  be  endangered  by  their 
weighty  and  that  they  were  not  confidered  merely  as  an  or- 
namenty  but  ufed  as  beacons  to  dired  the  traveller  towards 
the  church  or  monaftery.  Lights  were  kept  burning  m 
them  durmg  the  night.  At  lead  fuch  was  the  fa^  with 
refpeift  to  the  new  tower  at  Winchefter,  which  we  learn  from 
Wolftan,  confided  of  five  ilorie$»  in  each  of  which  were  four 
windows  looking  towards  the  four  cardinal  points^  that  were 
illuminated  every  night  (Wols.  p.  631.) 


(G)— p.  149. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  by  their  virtue,  their  leariN- 
ingi  and  their  utility,  deferved  the  efteem  of  their  contempo- 
raries, can  fcarcely  be  denied  by  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  true  hiftory.  It  muft,  howev^,.  be  acknowledgec^ 
that^e  merit  of  all  was  not  equal,  and  that  in  feveral  mo- 
nafteries,  die  fevere  cGfcipline  of  their  founders  was  gradually 
abandoned.  Experience  fhewed  that  opulence  was  not  ui 
general  the  foil  the  mofi:  favourable  to  die  growth  of  monaf- 
tic  virtue.  But  the  caufe  ihould  be  afcribed  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  dmes.  The  wealth  and  importance  attached  to 
the  dignity  of  abbot,  often  ftimulated  the  ambidon,  and  re- 
warded the  intrigues  of  men,  the  leaft  qualified  for  fo  elevat- 
ed an  office.  When  the  prince  affumed  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  the  vacant  abbeys,  the  merit  of  the  candidate  was  fre- 
quently the  laft  recommendadon  which  he  required :  and  if 
the  freedom  of  eledion  was  granted  to  die  monks,  they  were 
efteu  compelled,  by  the  rapacity  of  an  unprincipled  neigh- 
bour, to  purchafe  the  protedion  of  Ibmc  pOwerfixl  family,  by 
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gitmg  their  fuflfrages  to  one  of  its  members.  If  we  petuie 
the  catalogues  of  thofe,  who  governed  the  more  opulent  mo- 
nafteries,  we  fhall  find  them  filled  with  names  of  royal  or 
noble  defeent :  and  of  theie  fuperiors,  though  feveral  main- 
tained with  honour  the  reputation  of  the  order,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  monks,  many  confidered  themfelves  as  little 
more  .than  iecular  thanes.  They  abandoned  to  others  the 
care  of  the  community,  followed  the  fovereign  to  the  field 
of  battle,  and  mixed  in  the  pleafures  and  occupations  of  the 
world.  The  confequence  was  natural.  The  ftemcr  virtues 
of  the  inftitute  were  fufiered'  to  langoifh  ^  difcipline  was  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  private  monk  imitated,  in  many  inftances,  the 
diflipation  of  his  fuperior.  See  Wilkins,  p.  9S,  97.  Bed.  1. 
iv.  c.  25.  £p.  ad  £gb.  p.  Sll.  £p.  Ale.  apud  Canif.  xxiii. 
p.  411.  Mat.  Paris,  vit.  Abbat.  p.  992.  Gul.  Thorn,  p* 
17S1. 


(H)— .p.  158. 

The  belief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  refpe^ing  thefu- 
premacy  of  St  Peter,  is  fo  well  eftabliflied,  that  I  fhall  not 
ftop  to  unravel  the  web,  which  the  fophiftry  of  Hicks,  (Gram, 
p.  20,)  and  Whelock,  (hift.  p.  237,)  has  fpun  from  fome  ex- 
pre6Sons  in  the  Saxon  homiHft«    Yet  I  may  obferve,  that 
the  fuperior  dignity  of  the  apoftle  is  aflerted  in  the  very 
paffage,    which    is    the   fubjed   of   their    triumph.      Nu 
bej\J>  Porjiuf   ^  hip  oW#   ^eracnun^e   tJ«j\e    Italian 
^ela]>un2e     on    J>jejie    he   ♦ly    ealt>o}i    unt>eji    ejiift:, 
•«  Now  Peter  beareth  the  type  or  refemblance  of  the  holy 
**  church  ;  in  which  he  is  the  prince  under  Chrift."     WheL 
p.  •237*     Whelock  indeed,  has  rendered  the  Saxon  word 
ealt>0)\  by  fenior,  Elftob  by  bifhop,  (Sax.  homil.  pref.  p  xl.) ; 
but  that  it  ihould  be  prince  or  chie^  is  plain  from  the  coxv* 
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text,  ftom  Alfred's  verfion  of  Bede^  in  'A^hich  ealtK)ji  always 
anfwers  to  princeps*  and  from  the  cnriginal  fermon  of  St  An* 
guftiney  (Sermo  13,  de  verb.  Dom.)  from  which  thispaffiige 
was  borrowed  by  the  homUift»  and  which  has  the  words>  prinr 
cipatum  tenens* 


(I)— p.  166. 

The  reader  has  already  iteOf  that  Ae  council  of  CtoTe- 
flioe  was  convoked  in  obedience  to  die  command  of  the  pon- 
tiff^ aitd  to  avoid  the  fentencc  of  ezcommmncationy  wkh 
which  he  had  threatened  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates.  I  Qa^ 
proceed  to  notice  tte  manner,  in  which  Henry  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  from  the  fane  council,  that  the  Eng^ifh  chardi 
was  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  urged  lx> 
\he  attempt  by  the  apparent  fuccefs  of  Inett,  (vol.  i.  p.  177)  : 
but  he  applied  to  the  work  with  greater  boldnefs  ;  and  the 
mafter  mnil  be  content  to  yield  the  palm  to  his  fcholar. 

In  Henry's  ingenious  narrative  we  are  told — 1,  that  the 
council  was  heldy  probaUy,  at  the  fuggeftioa  of  St  9ont* 
face :  2,  that  its.  canons  were,  for  the  mo&  pwt,  tak«n  froipa. 
thofe  of  the  fynod  of  Mentz,  which  that  prelate  had  traj^f^ 
mitted  to  Archbifhop  Cnihhert :  3»  but  tha;t  the  Englift 
council  made  a  very  important  alteration  in  die  €asi6n  rdped- 
tng  the  unity  <^  the  chinch.  In  that  forpied  by  St  Boniface, 
the  bifhops  profeiTed  their  obedience  to  ^t  Pet^  and  his  vi- 
car :  in  that  pnUiihed  by  the  EngliA  prelates,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  church  of  Roiae,  but  it  wa^  declared  that 
**  fmcere  love  and  affe^ion  ougjit  to  be  among  ail  the  clergy 
*^  in  the  world,  tn  deed  and  judgniait,  without  flattery  of 
"  any  one's  perfon."  "  This  remaiffeablecautum,"  adds  the 
hiftorian,  "  in  the  language  of  the  canon,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
**  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  npt  yet  difpofed  to  bead 
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**  their  necks  to  the  intoIeraMe  and  ignominious  yoke  of 
«*  Rome/*     Hen.  vol.  iil.  p.  2S5. 

It  mnft  be  confefled,  that  the  art  with  which  tlus  narra- 
tive is  competed,  does  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 
The  idea»  that  the  fynod  was  aflembled  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
St  Boniface^  and  that  the  canons  were  fek^ed  6rom  dio&t 
which  had  been  tran^oikted  from  Germany  to  the  Saxon 
metropolitan,   is  w^l  calculated   ^o  juiHfy  the  inference 
which  he  was  lb  anxious  to  eftablifh.     Tht  only  defed  is^ 
tiiat  the  whole   fyllem  has  been  raifed  on   a  treacherous 
foundation  ;  on  the  Ipeculations  of  a  modem  writer,  inftead 
of  the  documents  of  ancient  hHtory.     Henry's  account  is 
contradided,  in  every  particular,  by  the  very  a<fts  of  the 
council.     1.  In  the  procemium  the  bishops  ai&rt,  that  they 
had  afieinbled,  not  at  the  filiggeftion  of  St  Boniface,  but  at 
tfi^  peremptory  command  of  pope  Zachar^f'.    2;  The  canons 
fent  from  Gerttiany  were  only  nine  in  number,  and  were 
comprifed  in  a  few  lines,  (Wilk,  p.  91) :  thofe  pubHfhed  at 
Clovefkoe  amounted  to  thirty,  and  are,  many  of  them  at 
leaft,  of  confiderable  length.     (Ibid.  p.  95— lOa)     How 
the  latter  could  be  fele^ed  from  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.     In  reality,  there  are  only  two  or  three  parages 
in  which  they  bear  any  refemblance  to  e^ch  other^    S^  The 
£ngli(h  biihops  made  no  alteration  in  the  canon  refpe^ng 
the  unity  of  the  church.     There  is  no  fuch  canon  in  either 
colle^Hon.    As  the  bishops  aflfembled  at  Mentz,  had  been 
ient  into  Germany  by  the  popes,  to  labour  in  the  converfioa 
of  th0  pagans,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  exprefs  their  obe- 
dience to  ^e  apoftolic  fbe :  but  the  EngHih  prelates  we^ 
in  dfifi^rettt  circumftances,  and  no  redbn  can  be  aOSgned 
why  they  ihould  adopt  the  fisane  condudl.    They  therefore 
4id  not  tranfcrib^  the  firft  canon  of  the  council  of  Mentz ; 
s^ch  kfs  ^  they  make  any  alteration  in  it.    To  give 
fome  colour  of  plauilbilky  to  his  fiory,  Henry  has  had  re^ 
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courfe  to  t  rufe  de  guerrci  which  is  fometimes  employed 
by  controverfial  waiters.  He  h^s  framed  a  new  title  for  the 
fecond  of  the  canons  of  Cloye(hoe»  omitted  its  commence- 
ment>  and  interpolated  it  in  an  important  pailagc  Tkm 
lane  title  is  not  the  unity  of  the  churchy  but  the  unity  of 
peace,  (De  unitate  pacts.  Wilk*  p.  95)  :  and  the  objed  of 
the  canon  is  to  inform  us  diat  the  bifbops  had  (igned  an  en^ 
gagement  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  among  themfelTes, 
without  interfering  with  each  others  rights,  or  flattering  any 
particular  perfon.  The  engagement  which  retrains  the 
meaning  of  the  canon  to  the  contrading  parties,  Henry  has 
prudently  omitted :  and,  to  extend  its  operation,  has  ^lge« 
niously  inferted  the  words,  «  all  the  clergy  in  the  world.'* 
ipd  prsefules,  &y  the  ai^s,  ad  fe  ipfos  verba  mutuss  exhor- 
tations irertenmt,  ^  .  •  •  et  fecundo  loco  fub  teftificatione 
quadam  confirmai^runt,  «t  pacis  intim^  et  fmcerx  chari- 
tatis  devotio  ubique  inter  «o/  (all  the  clergy  in  the  world, 
,  4n  Henry's  tranflation),  perpetuo  pennanc^at^  atque  ut  una 
fit  omnium  concordia  in  omnibus  juribus  ecclofiafticse  reli- 
gionis,  in  fermone,  in  opere,  in  judicio,  fi^e  cujusquam 
adulatione  perfonx.     WilL  ibid. 

But  die  hiftorian  has  another  argument  in  referve.  "  So 
^  careful,'^  he  adds,  "  were  the  prelates  to  guard  againfl  the 
**  encroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  independency  of  the 
^<  chunrh  of  England,  that  applications  to  Rome  in  difficult 
^  cafes  ^ere  difco&raged  by  the  twenty<£fth  canon,  and 
^*  bifhops  directed  to  ap^^y  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a 
^  provincial  fynod.'-'.  As  Henry  has  not  trai^ted  this 
^anon^  and  I  am  unable  to  difcover  in  it  the  difcourage- 
4nent,  of  which  he  fpeaks»  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  tran- 
scribing it  for  the  f^rufal  of  the  reader.  Unufquifque  epi£> 
coporum,  fi  quid  in  fua  dioecefi  c(^gere  et  emendare  ne- 
d^aiverit,  idem  in  fynodo  coram  Archiepifcppo, ,  et  palam 
omnibus  ad  corrigendum  infmuet«     Wilk.  p.  98*     Did 
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Henry  really  believe  that  diis  canon  was  framed  <i  to  guard 
•*  againfl  the  encroachments  of  the  popes  ?**  If  he  had  read 
a  letter  to  which  he  fometimes  refers^  he  would  have  known 
that  it  was  originally  compofed  by  St  Boniface,  who  adds 
immediately  after  it :  Sic  enim»  ni  fallor,  omnes  epifcopi 
debent  metropolitanoi  et  ipfe  Romano  pontifici»  fi  quid  de 
conigendis  populis  apud  eos  impoflibile  eft,  notum  facerff*. 
et  (ic  alieni  fient  a  fanguine  animarum  perditarum*  Ep.  St 
Bonif.  sed  Cutfab.  Archiep.  apud  Wilk.  p.  91. 


(K)— p.  182. 

St  Wilfrid,  by  his  eameft  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
canonical  obfervances  amons^  his  countrymen,  and  his  fuc- 
cefsful  appeals  to  the  juflice  of  the  pontiffs,  has  been  reward- 
ed with  the  fevereft  reproaches,  by  the  enemies  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  To  paint  his  charader  in  the  moft  odious 
colours,  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  modem  writers. 
Among  a  ho(^  of  competitors,  I  have  affigned  the  preceden- 
cy to  Carte :  and  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  notion  of 
his  merit,  I  (hall  fubjoin  a  few  paflages  from  his  work,  an^ 
confront  them  with  the  original  hiftory  of  Eddius. 


1.  According  to  Carte,  (p. 
250),  «*  Wilfrid's  appeal  ap- 
**  peared  fo  new  and  fingular, 
*^  that  it  occafioned  a  general 
4*  laughter,  as  a  thing  quite 
<*  ridiculous."  He  refers  to 
£ddius,c.24.  Henry  thought 
this  ob(ervation  fo  important, 
that  he  was  careful  to  copy  it. 


1.  Eddius  (c.  dk  p.  63) 
fays,  not  that  the  appeal  ex- 
cited either  furprife  or  ridi- 
cule, but  that  the  flatterers  of 
the  king,  exprefTed  their  joy 
by  their  laughter.  Adulato- 
ribus  cum  rifu  gaudentibus. 
They  laughed  at  Wilfiid'a 
di^race.  Qui  ridetis  in 
meamcondemnationem*  Ibid. 
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2.  Caitf  acciifts  Eddius  of 
miireprefentattony  when  be 
fays,  that  Wilfrid  was  advifed 
to  appeal  by  his  fellow-biihoyps 
^cum  confilio  co-epifcoporum 
fhorura.  Ed.  c  24,  p.  6S) ; 
becaufe  no  one  but  Wiiifrid, 
the  depofed  bifhop  of  Mercift, 
co)iil4  gi VJ&  ^b  advice*  Carte* 
p.  250. 


S.  Carte  afferts,  that  the 
king  of  Northumbria  would 
not  reftore  the  depofed  pre- 
late, becaufe  he  conceived  the 
condud  of  the  pontiff  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  (p.  251.) 

4.  According  to  Carte,  (p. 
^5%)  the  king  offered  htm  a 
part  of  his  former  diocele>  if 
be  vnxM,  rexK)iui(cethe  aothoi- 
rky  of  the  pap^l  mstadBi^ 
He  refers  to  Eddius,  c.  25. 

5.  If  we  may  believe  Carte 
(p.  254),  Wilfrid  made  his 
{iibmifiion.  to  Theodore,  and 
empioyed  the  good  offices  of 
the  bi&op  oi  London  to  pro- 
cure a  reconciHation.  His 
asithority  k  Eddius,  q^  42. 

6.  To  pirote  that  this  rew 
,  €Oncilidtioi>  ,wiig  not  owing  to 

any  rdpe^  <Aich  the  me^o. 
p<4itaiipai<t  to  the  papal  a« 


2.  The  aflbtion  of  Eddius 
is  confirined  by  Wilfrid's  pei> 
tition  to  the  pontifl^  in  which 
he  obferves,  that  though  fe- 
veral  bifhops  were  prefent 
with  Theodore,  not  one  of 
diem  affented  to  his  meafbres. 
In  ctm-ventu  Theodori,  alio- 
namque  tunc  temporis  antifti- 

turn ihb^at  confeniRa 

cujuflibet  epifcopi.      Ed.    c. 
29,  p.  66. 

3.  According  to  Eddius, 
the  ground  of  the  objeftion 
was,  that  the  papal  decree 
had  been  purchaied  with  mo* 
ney ;  pretio  redempta*  Edd, 
c.  33,  pu  69. 

4.  Eddius  informs  us,  that 
the  kkig  offered  him  a  part 
of  his  former  diocefe,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  the  pa- 
pal mandatie  to  be  a  fergery. 
Si  denegaret  vera  effle,  Ed. 
c.  35,  p,  7a 

5.  If  Eddius  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, it  was  Theodore,  who, 
a^hwrted  by  pemorie  for  his 
paft  li^ftke,  fentfor  WiMrid 
emd  the  bifto]>  of  London, 
and  folkiled  the  forgiveaefg 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  in* 
jTHred.     EA  c.  42,  p.  73* 

6.  Theodore,  in  hfe  letter 
to  Idng  Ethelred,  affigns  die 
authority  of  the  pontiff  as  the 
caufe  of   his  reconciliadon. 
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thority^but  folely  to  his  efteem  I 
for  the  perfonal  merit  of  WQ- 
frid)  he  fends  his  reader  to 
the    letter  of  Theodore    to 
king  Ethek^dy  p.  254. 


7*  Carte  informs  Us,  that, 
when  the  controverfy  was  ter- 
minated at  the  fynod  of  Nid> 
it  was  agreedy  witfiont  con- 
forming to  the  terms  of  the 
papal  decree,  that  Wilfrid 
ftould  be  reftored  to  his  fee 
of  Hexham,  and  monaftery 
•f  Rippon,  p.  259. 


8.  AccordmgtoCs^e»the 
Anglo-Saxon  biihops,  during 
this  conteft>  were  careful  to 
oppofe  the  introdu^Hon  of 
appeals,  and  to  prderre  the 
independence  of  their  church. 


Idcirco  ego  Theodorus,  hu- 
milis  epifcopus,  decrepita 
setate,  hoc  tuae  Beadtudini 
fuggero,  quia  Apoftolica  hoc, 
ficut  fcis,  commendat  au^o- 
ritas.  Ep.  .  Thcod.  apud 
Wilk.  p.  64f.  Ed.  c.  4«,  p. 
74.  Pope  John  aflerts  the 
fame.  Ut  ex  ejus  didtis  ap- 
paruit,  decretis  ponttficalibus 
obfecutus  erat.  Ibid.  c.  52, 
p.  82. 

7.  Yet  the  reftoration  of 
Hexham  and  Rippon  was  all 
that  Wilfrid  demanded  from 
the  pontiff.  Ed.  c.  49,  p.  79. 
It  was  aUb  as  much  as  the 
papal  decree  required,  which 
is  thus  explained  by  Arch* 
biihop  BrithwakL  Ut  pne* 
fules  ecclefiarum  hujus  pro- 
vinciae  cum  Wilfridoepifcopo 
pacem  plene  perfedteque  ine- 
ant,  et  partes  ecclefiarum, 
quas  olim  ipfe  regebat,  iicut 
fapientes  mecum  judicaverint, 
reftituant.     Ed.  c.  58,  p.  85. 

8.  It  h  evident,  firom  the 
whole  hiftory  of  Eddius^  that 
both  the  archbifhops,  inftead 
of  oppoiing  the  introdudHon 
of  appeals^  acknowledged 
thetr  legality,  and  fyat  mef- 
iei^ers  to  Rome,  to  fopport 
their  own  decifions.  Ed.  c. 
29,  p.  66 ;  c.  50,  p.  79. 
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(L)— p,  190. 

This  poem  was  written  about  the  year  8IO9  and  publiflied 
by  MabilloQ  (Ssc.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  302),  from  a  copy  of  a  MS. 
at  Cambridge,  fent  to  him  by  Gale.  In  his  preface  he  ob- 
ferves,  tiat  it  proves  the  eziftence  of  a  monaftery  in  the 
iile  of  Lindisfame,  diflindl  from  that  built  by  St  Aidan. 
(Praf.  no  213).  But  the  learned  monk  was  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived by  the  title  of  MonachusLindisfamenfis  ecclefiae,  which 
is  given  to  Ethelwold,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the- 
poem.  It  is  evident  from  the  text,  that  the  ccenobium  St 
Petri  to  which  he  belonged,  was  not  in  the  ifland ;  and  the 
copy  from  which  Leland  made  his  eztra^  appears  not  to 
have  contained  the  addition  of  Monachus  Lindisfamenfis  eo- 
clefix.  LeL  CoUeA.  vol.  i.  p.  362.  In  his  catalogue  of 
Britifh  writers,  Leland  informs  us,  that  Ethelwold  was  a 
monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,  ad  orient^e  littus  Bemi- 
ciorum.    Lei.  de  fcript.  p.  140. 


(M)— p.  195. 

WoLSTAN^s  poem  contains  a  curious  defcription  of  the 
old  church  at  Winchefter.     The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  organ : 

Talia  et  auxiftis  hie  organa,  qualia  nufquam 

Cemuntur,  gemino  conftabilita  folo. 
Bi/Teni  fupra  fociantur  in  ordine  foUes, 

Inferiiifque  jacent  quatuor  atque  decem. 
Flatibus  altemis  fpitacula  maiima  reddunt, 

Quos  agitant  vaUdi  feptuaginta  viri, 
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Brachia  yerfantes»  multo  et  fudore  madentesf 

Certatifldque  fuos  quique  mooent  focios, 
Viribus  ut  totis  impellant  flamina  furfiun> 

Rugiat  et  pleno  capfa  referta  finu. 
Sola  quadringentas  qu«  fufltnet  ordine  mofasy 

Quas  manus  organic!  temperat  ingenii* 
Has  aperit  claufas>  iterumque  has  claudit  apertas, 

Exigit  ut  varii  certa  camoena  foni. 
Confiduntque  duo  concordt  pedore  fratres» 

£t  regit  alphabetum  re^or  uterque  fuum. 
Sontque  quater  denis  occulta  foramina  Unguis^ 

Inque  fuo  retinet  ordine  quoeque  decern. 
Hue  alie  currunt>  illuc  aliaeque  recurrunt^ 

Servantes  modulis  ilngula  punda  fuis» 
£t  feriunt  jubilum  feptem  difcrimina  vocum, 

Permixto  lyrici  carmine  femitonL 

JVolftani  carm»  Sac*  Ben*  v.  /u  631* 

Befides  organs»  other  mufical  inftruments  appear  to  have 
Wen  employed  in  the  church. 

£t  funul  hymnifona  fratrum  coeunte  corona, 
Quifque  tuum  votum,  qua  valet  arte,  canit. 

Cimbalicae  voces  calamis  miicentur  acutis, 
Difparibufque  tn^is  duke  camoena  fonat. 

Hid.  p.  692. 


(N)— p.  196. 

To  the  reader,  who  has  formed  his  notions  of  antiquity  on 
the  credit  of  modem  writers,  it  may,  probably,  create  fur- 
prife,  that  I  have  dared  to  pronounce  the  doMne  of  the  real 
preience,  to  have  been  the  do^ne  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.    What !    he  will  aflc^  have  not  Parker^  and  Lifle^ 
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and  Ufhery  and  Whelock,  and  Hicks,  and  CoOkr,  and  Carte, 
and  Littleton,  and  Henry^  fhewn  that  die  ancient  belief  of 
our  anceftors,  refpe^ng  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift,  per- 
fe^y  coincides  vnth  that  eft^ifbed  by  the  reformed 
churches  ?  But  fa^s  are  to  be  proredf  not  by  authority,  but 
by  evidence :  and  to  this  formidable  phalanx  of  controyer- 
dfts,  philologifts,  and  hiftorians,  may  be  oppoled  a  ftill  more 
formidable  array  of  contemporary  and  unqueftionable  vouch- 
ers. My  opinion  was  not  haftily  aflumed.  It  was  the  refult 
of  long  and  petdent  inveftigation ;  and  before  I  am  condemn- 
ed of  temerity,  I  truft  the  reader  will  have  the  candour  to 
perufe  the  following  obfetvatidns : 

I.  The  ecclefiafHcal  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  which  preceded^  and  that 
which  followed)  the  Danifh  devaftations  in  the  ninth  century. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft  mnft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
more  brilUant.  The  writers,  iR^iom  it  produced,  were  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  works  g(  feveral  have  furvived  the  • 
revolutions  of  one  thoufand  years,  and  are  ftill  extant  to  at- 
teft  the  rdigtous  creed  of  their  authors.  To  fearch  in  them 
for  a  fingle  paflage^  which  denies  the  real  prefence,  will  be  a 
fruitlefs  labour  2  but  teftimonies,  which  tacitly  fuppofe,  or 
exprefdy  aflert  it^  may  be,  diftovered  in  almoft  every  page. 
By  a  ton^  acqusuntance  with  them  in  the  compofition  of  thefe 
(heets,  I  have  earned  the  right  to  make  this  aflertion. 

But  to  the  reader,  fomething  more  is  due  than  mere  afler- 
tion. To  fatisfy  his  judgment^  without  fatiguing  his  pa- 
tience, I  fhall  fubjoin  a  few  fhcH-t  quotations,  from  the  ads 
of  the  cowicfl  of  Calcuith)  the  homilies  of  the  venmaUe  Bede» 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  pontificak. 

1.  A  cuftom,  which  originated  in  the  earlier  ages  of  chrif- 
tiantty,  had  btroduced  a  law,  that  no  diurch  ihould  be  dedi- 
cated, unlets  tJie  tenmins  of  fome  tnartyt  repoibd  within  iif 
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walls.  In  Englandy  tjie  difficdty  of  obfertng  this  regula- 
tion! induced  the  bifliops  of  the  council  of  Calcuith  (aaao  816) 
to  ordain,  that  when  the  proper  relics  could  not  be  procured, 
the  eucharifi  jQiould  be  coafectated,  an4  carefully  preferred 
in  the  church.  The  reafon*  whidi  they  affign,  is  remarka- 
ble :  **  Becaujfe  the  eucharift  is  the  body  and  blood  of  out 
<<  Lord  Jefus  Chrift."  (Quia  corpus  et  fanguis  eft  Domini 
noftri  Jefu  Chrifti-  Con.  Calc.  apud  WiUc.  p.  169)  :  words 
which,  in  this  cafe,  appear  to  ixuply  not  only  a  real,  but  aUb 
a  permanent  prefence,  that  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  time 
of  manducation. 

2.  Bede,  the  brigbteft  luminary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  in  a  homily  on  the  vigil  o£  EaAer,  forcibly  expreffes 
the  notion,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  entertain  receding 
the  iacrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  the  iacrament  o£  the  altar. 
**  When  we  celebrate  the  mafs,"  fays  he,  **  we  again  immop 
^*  late  to  the  father,  the  ikcred  body  and  the  precious  blood 
**  of  the  lamb,  with  which  w«  have  been  redeemed  from  our 
^<  tins."  Mi/Tarumfplemniacdebrantes,  corpus  facro£»ndum 
et  preciofum  agni  iaoguinem,  quo  a  peccatis  redempti  fumu% 
denuo  Deo  in  prc^sdum  noftrs  ialutis  immolamus.  Horn, 
in  vig.  Paf.  torn.  vii.  p.  6. 

S.  Egbert,  grcbbifbop  of  York,  lived  before  the  twiddle 
of  the  eighth  century.  His  pontifical,  written  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  charax^lers,  was  pre&rved  in  the  church  of  Evreux  in 
Normandy.  The  abbey  (^  Jumiege,  in  the  fame  province, 
poflefled  another  AngkvSaxon  pontifical  of  nearly  the  fs^me 
age.  From  both,  Martene>  a  Maurift  mopk,  puUifbed 
feveral  copious  extrads  in  his  treatife  de  antiquis  ecclefix 
ritibus  (anno  1700  et  feq.) :  and  &om  them  may  be  readily 
learnt  the  do<5tpne  of  oi^r  anceftors,  re{jpe<5tijig  the  eucharift. 
In  the  office  of  ordinatioii*  the  bifhop  is  dire<^ed  to  invoke 
the  bleffing  of  God  oa  the  prieft  whom  he  ordained,  that  he 
mi^ht  be  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  might  transfocn?. 
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by  an  immaculate  benediAion,  the  body  and  blood  ©f  Ghrift. 
(Tuy  Domine^  fuper  hunc  famulum  tuum  ilL  quem  ad 
prefbyterii  honOrem  dedicamos,  manum  tuae  benedidionis 
infunde,  ut  •  •  • .  •  •  purum  atque  immaculatum  mhufterii 
tui  donum  cuftodtat,  et  per  obfequium  plebis  tvtx  corpus  et^ 
fanguinem  filii  tiii  immaculata  benedidtione  transformet. 
Pontiff  Egberti  apud  Martene  torn.  ii.  p.  553*  Pontif.  Ge- 
met.  ibid.  p.  366).  The  veflel,  in  which  the  eucharift  was 
preferved)  is  called  tlie  bearer  of  the  body  of  Chrift^  (cor- 
poris Domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  gerulum.  Pontif.  Egbert, 
apud  Mart.  lib.  ii.  p.  2/i8.  Pontif.  Gemet.  p.  966)^  and  a  new 
fepulchre  for  the  the  body  of  Chrift,  (hoc  vafculum  corporis 
Chrifti  novum  fepulchrum  fpiritus  fandli  gratia  perficiatun 
Pont.  Egb.  ibid.)  The  corporale  is  faid  to  be  a  piece  of 
linen^  on  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  confe-  ' 
crated>  and  in  which  they  are  covered  or  wrapped  up  (ha?c 
linteamina  in  ufum  altaris  tui  ad  confecrandum  fuper  ea^ 
fire  ad  tegendum  involvendumque  corpus  et  fanguinem  filii 
tui.  Pont.  Egb.  ibid.  p.  955.  Pon.  Gemet.  p.  265)  :  and 
the  altar  is  faid  to  be  confecrated,  that  on  it  ^*  a.  fecret  virtue 
**  may  turn  the  creatures  chofen  for  facrifice  into  the  body 
^  and  blood  of  the  redeemer,  and  transfbtm  them  by  an 
^  invifibk  change,  into  the  facred  hofts  of  the  lamb,  that, 
^  as  the  word  was  made  flefh,  fo  the  nature  of  the  ofiering 
<*  being  blefl*ed,  may  be  elevated  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
**  word,  and  what  before  was  food,  may  here  be  made  eter- 
**  nal  life.''  Quod  eledas  ad  facrificium  creaturas  in  cor^ 
pus  et  fanguinem  redemptoris  virtus  fecreta  convertat,  et  in 
facras  agni  hoftias  invtfibili  mutatione  tnmicribat,  ut  (icut 
verbum  caro  fadum  eft,  ita  in  verbi  fubftantiam  benedi^ 
oblationis  natura  proficiat,  et  quod  prius  fuerat  aKmonia, 
vita  hie  efficiatur  sterna.     Pont.  Gemet.  p.  263. 

II.  The  fecond  period,  compared  with  the  firft,  may  al- 
moft  be  called  an  age  of  darknefs.     The  writers,  whom  it 
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prodacedf  were  fewer  in  number,  and  inferior  in  merit. 
Among  them  was  ^Ifricy  a  monk  who  ftudied  in  the 
fcbool  of  St  £thelwold>  and  after  paffing  through  the  dtfier- 
ent  gradations  of  ecclefi^cal  preferment,  was  raifed  at  laft 
to  the  metropolitan  chah:  of  Canterbury.  He,  has  left 
fome  tranilationsy  and  feveral  fermons.  But  he  is  chiefly 
r^^iarkable  for  the  noveky  and  obfcurity  of  his  lan^ 
guage,  reipeding  the  eucharift.  He  frequently  inculcates 
that  <*  the  euchariftic  difiers  from  the  natural  body  of 
<<  Chrift :  and  that  the  former  is  indeed  his  body>  but  after 
^<  afpurituali  not  after  a  bodily  manner."  (Na  lichamlice 
ae  ^af  rlice.  Serm.  in  die  Pafc.  p.  7,  edit.  Lifle).  Thefe 
expreffions  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude  by  proteftant 
writers,  (Lifle  prief.  Uflier,  anfwer  to  Chall.  p.  77.  Whe- 
lock,  p.  462.  Inm,  vol.  i.  p.  851.  Henry,  IhA.  vol.  ii. 
p.  202,  quarto),  and  their  audior  has  been  hailed  as  the 
firft  of  the  Engliih  reformers  (Wife  apud  Mores,  xxix). 
But  cathotic  polemics  have  reftifed  to  furrender  him  to  their 
adverfaries,  and  have  eageiiy  maintained  the  orthodoxy  (tf 
his  fentiments  (Smith,  floras  hift.  p.  90.  CrefTy,  hift.  p. 
912.  Alford,  annal.  torn.  iii.  p.  440).  To  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  controvated  fubjedl,  it 
will  be  proper  to  quit  for  a  while  the  concerns  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  and  attend  to  the  religious  difputes  on  the 
continent. 

During  the  ninth  century,  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent 
fcholars  in  France  exercifed  their  ingenuity  in  difcuffing 
difficult  and  obfcure  pomts,  relative  to  the  facrament  of  the 
eucharift.  From  the  dodrine  univerfally  received,  that  the 
eucharift  was  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  it  was  in- 
ferred by  (bme  (Haimo,  bifliop  of  Halberftad,  and  his  fbl- 
lowers),  that  the  facrament  contained  no  myftery  or  fign, 
becaufe  die  fign  was  neceffarily  excluded  by  the  reality. 
This  argument  did  not  fatisfy  the  reafon  of  others,  (Pafcha^- 
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fius  Ratbentts»  Hiftcviary  Sit.)  who  admitted  both  tbe  &gA 
and  the  realky ;  aii<ikdded>  diat  die  body  of  Cfarift  cmitaisv- 
ed  in  the  ewbaxiAt  was  die  identical  bod^y  vAkk  had  been 
bom  of  the  virghiy  and  had  fuffered  on  tbe  crQ&  A  third 
party  reJQ^ed  both  the  former  opinioDs;  and  costtondcd  for 
a  triple  diftinaion  of  the  body  of  Cfariil :  vie.  die  body  hmsn 
of  the  virgisiy  die  body  contained  in  the  enchacift^  and  his 
^yftical  body,  the  church.  Among  the  latter  was  RaOramn 
or  Bertfzmvk  a  tamk  of  GoriMe»  vhofe  dtfliertatton  I  ikpB 
notice.  His  it  is  iotimatdy  conneded  wtdi  the  dpdme  ct 
.£lfric. 

^  The  treatifc  of  Bertram  is  fliort,  and  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  firft,  he  propofes  to  iblve  th^i^^eftioo,  whether 
there  be  in  the  eucharifl  any  soyftery  or  figure*  With 
Pafchafuis,  he  decides  in  the  afibmative*  His  principal  ar- 
gument is  the  follo^ng  >i-After  tlie  con&craticm,  the  bread 
and  wine  have  become,  or  b^ve  pi^Sed  iitto^  the  body  and 
blood  ^f  Chrtft  (foaai  font,  p,  SO,  twnfitnm  fec^erunt,  p»  18) : 
confequently  Aey  are  chai^^ed.  But  no  ch^ge  has  be» 
made  outwardly  or  corporally  2  therrfcnre  it  has  been  made 
inwardly  or  fpirituaUy :  thewfow  the  eucbariil  is  the  body 
and  blood  of  Cbrift  i  not  indeed  coipoiaUy,  but  fpuritually  i 
and  of  cOf^ueAce  a  myftery  or  figure  muft  be  admitted. 
He  adds,  left  his  nieaning  (hould  b^  mifiimderftood^  that  he 
does  not  aflert  the  fimujtaneous  exiftence  of  two  things  So 
difibent  as  a  body  and  a  fpirit,  but  that  the  iame  thing  in 
one  refpedl,  is  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  ano- 
dier,  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  Non  quod  duarum 
fmt  exiftenti*  i«rum  int«r  fediverfarum,  corporis  videlicet  et 
fpiritus,  verum  una  eademqujc  res  fecundum  aliud  fpecies 
panis  et  vini  confiftit,  fecuuifaHn  aliud  autem  corpus  et  faur 
guis  Chrifti,  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  part  of  die 
treatifc,  is  to  difeover  die  exaft  fignificauon,  which  Bertram 
affixes  to  the  words  corporally  and  fpiritually.    To  me  be 
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sqppears  tb  iiiieftA>  tbst  in  the  eucharUb  ^e  body  of  CKxift  en^ 
iStSf  not  tnih  the  propferdel  oibodket  in  their  natural  ftate^ 
taxt  afbai'  a  manner  ^ivkick  is  ipiricual  or  myfteriouS)  Tsni  im« 
percefjtible  to  ^e  fanfts  ( t). 

In  the  fe^ond  past  he  enquires)  wbetber  ^  enchariftic  be 
the  iame  at  die  itaitural  bddjr  of  Chrift.  To  prove  that  it  19 
mftf  he  obfttt«ffi  that  die  natinral  body  wfts  tiiible  and  paipa<» 
k^  the  edchatiftit  k  in^ble  and  in^alpable ;  that  the  na- 
tural body  appear^  10  be^'wbat  h  was,  tk»  euchariftic  ap-^ 
pears  to  be  i^t  it  Is  not  i  wixence  he^  infers  that  they  are 
dkBtt^nty  and  «idttfeqUM^  c&ntiox  be  the  fkihe.  This  argti« 
mentlMpurftiies  through  ^i^^tpages^;  and  after  eomparii^ 
fhe  eDLthartftic  body  of  €h^  with  his  myftkal  body,  die 
ccngregatiOA  of  the  iiidiftrl  (.1^) }  he  cotickctes  with  bilging 
the  reader,  not  to  itikr  k^ta  What  he  has  i&id,  that  he  denies*' 
dbe  body  aaid  Uood  of  CMR,  to  be  receifM  ki  the  eucharfft. 
Non  ideo,  quoniam  ifta  dichnus,  putetur  in  myfterio  facrasr 
nenti  corpus  Bomini  vtA  §xtigomtm  ip(lw&  non  a  fidehbus 
fbmt,  qwando  fides,  non  qwd  ocuhis  ^det,  Asd  quod  credit, 
acc^>it,  pv  134*  llieagh  Bertram^  dirough  the  whole  of  thi^ 
tnatife,  attempts  to  prove  that  the  natural  a»d  euthadftit 
body  of  €farfft  ave  not  the  £une,  he  appears  to  coniuie  the 
dtfierencs  to  die  matmiei^  in  whieh  dkey  exift,  (fei^indem  fpe« 
cietn  qa^tm  gtrit  ext^fts,  p.  94).  In  onepa&ge  he  plainly 
aftrcs  their  identity;  when  he  fays,  that  Chrift,  on  d^  night 
befoR  his  pai&n,  changed  the  ftd^fliance  of  bre^  into  hi$ 
own  body,  which  was  about  to  fu£Fer,  and  the  creature  of 

(1)  Thus  he  stys,  p.  48,  in  the  person  of  Christ :  Non  ergo  carneiii 
meam  vel  sangtilnem  meum  vobis  corporaliter  comedendum  vel  biben- 
dnm,  et  per  partes  distributum  distribnendum  putetis  .  .  .  .  sed  vere  per 
myvterium  panem  et  vimiin  ki  corporis  et  tangnidit  met  eonversa  subttan** 
tiam  a  credentibus  snmendAm. 

(2)  It  is  perhaps  to  these  opinions  that  PasdlasiAs  alludes,  when  he  con- 
temptuously mentions  the  ineptias  de  tripartlto  corpore  Christi.  Apu^ 
Mabil.  Sxc.  iv.  torn.  ii.  prsf.  n*>  55. 
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wme  into  &is  own  blood,  which  w^  to  be  flied  on  the  cro&i' 
Paulo  antequam  pateretur  panis  fubftantiam,  et  vini  creatu- 
ram  convertere  potuit  in  proprium  corpus  quod  paflurum' 
erat,  et  iii  fuum  fanguinein>  qui  poft  fiiadendus  extabat>  p» 
40.  Perhaps  the  true  fentiments  of  Bertram  may  be  fafely 
coUeded^  6pom  thoie  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  arcH>ifhop  o£ 
Mentz,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  and  defended  the  fame 
caufe.  This  writer  expvefsly  dedared,  that  the  difference  for 
which  he  contended^  was  endvely  confined  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance. Manifeftiffime  cognofeelisy  non  quidem  (quod 
abfit ! )  naturaliter,  fed  fpecialiter  aliud  eiS^  corpus  Domini» 
quod  ex  fubftantia  panis  ac  vini  pro  mund^  vita  quotidie  per 
fyiritum  &n£hun  confecratur,  quod,  a  facerdote  poftmodmn 
Peo  patri  fttppliciter  offertur ;  et  aliud  fpecialiter  corpus 
Ghriftiy  quod  natum  eft  de  Maria  virgine»  in  quod  ifiud  tranf- 
fertur.  Dida  cujufdam  fapien.  apud  Mab.  Saec.  iv.  vol.  ii^ 
p.  59S  (S). 

In  the  tenth  centUrf,  about  the  tkne  m  which  St  Dunftan 
refbored  the  monaftic  order  in  England,  thefe  difputes  were 
revived  in  France.  As  the  devaftations  of  the  Danes  had 
interrupted  the  fucceflion  of  the  Englifli  monks,  colonies  of 
inftrudors  were  obtained  from  the  French  monaftenes:  and, 
at  the  prayer  of  ^thelwold^  the  abbots  of  Fleury  and  Corbie 
commiflioned  fome  of  their  difcii^es  to  teach  at  Abingdon 
and  Wincheften'  It  was  in  thefe  eftablifhments  that  :£lfric 
was  educated^  and  in  them  he  imbibed  from  his  foreign 

(8)  Tbe  Engtish  translator  of  Bertram  is  positive,  that  iir  the  latin  of 
this  age,  tlie  word  species  signified  the  specific  nature*  of  a  tlung,  Tliis 
passage  proves  his  mistake,  as  in  it  species  and  natura  are  opposed  to  eacb 
other.  Here  I  may  observe,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  Bertram  vns  never 
questioned -befbve  the  reformadon.  From  the  dialogues  of  the  monastic 
libraries  in  Leland,  copies  of  liis  work  appear  not  to  have  been  scarce ;  and^ 
five  y/ears  before  the  first  printed  edition,  he  is  cited  as  a  champion  of  the 
catholic  faith,  by  Dr  Fisher,  the  learned  and  virtuous  bishop  of  RochesteSr 
/Prxt  lib.  iv.  adver.  (Ecokimp.  an.  1526.) 
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mafters  die  define  of  Bertram/  "which  he  afterwards  mod 
^alouOy  inculcated. 

'  AmoQg  the  work^  of  JEifrid  much  in^rtands  has  been 
attached  by  controverfial  writers,  to  his  fermon  o|i  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  mafs.-  Nearly  one  one  half  of  it  confifts  of  ex- 
trads  from  the  work  of  Bertram ;  and  c^  thefe  extrads  it 
hajs  been  aiTerted,  perhaps  with  mere  boldnefs  than  prudence, 
that  they  contain  the  dodhine  of  the  proteftant  church  in  the 
deareft  terms,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  reconciled 
with  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  (Henry,  vol.  ii.  p. 
902.)  That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himfelf,  I 
ihall  tranflate,  as  literally  as  1  can,  the  pafTage  on  which 
this  aflertion  is  chiefly  founded,  preferving  fuch  Saxon  ex- 
preffions  as  are  ftiU  intelligible^  and  inferting  thofe  fentences 
which  Henry  has  fupprefTed.  Below  I  fhall  add  the  original 
latin  of  Bertram,  that  the  tranflation  of  ^Ifric  may  more 
readily  be  compared  with  it.  The  Saxon  may  be  feen  at 
the  end  of  .^Ifric's  treatife  on  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
publifhed  by  Lifle  in  1623,  and  in  Whelock's  edition  of 
Bede's  hiftory,  p.  462. 

"  Much  is  there  between  the  invifible  might  of  the  holy 
"  hufel,  and  the  vlfible  appearance  of  its  own  kind.  In  it* 
**  own  kind  it  is  corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine  ;< 
**  but,  after  the  might  of  the  divine  word,  it  is  truly  Chrift's 
*♦  body  and  Ws  blood,  not  Indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a 
**  ghoftly  manner  (4).  Much  is  there  between  the  body, 
**  in  which  Chrift  fuflFered,  and  the  body  which  is  hallowed 
«  to  hufel  (5).     Truly  the  body,  in  which  Chria  fuffered,, 

(4)  Chri«ti  corpus  et  sanguis  superficie  tcnus  considerata  creatura  est 
mutabiUtati  corruptelsque  subjecta :  si  tnyaterii  vero  perpendas  virtutem, 
viu  est  participantibus  se  tribuens  Immoitalitatem  p.  28.  Ad  sensum 
^uod  pertinet  corporis,  corruptibile  est,  quod  fides  vero  credit,  incorrup- 
tibile,  p.  100. 

(5)  Multa  differentia  separantur  corpus,  in  quo  pas9U8  est  Christus,.  et 
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«*  was  bom  of  the  flefh  of  Mary,  with  blood  and  with  bone, 
<<  with  fkin  and  with  finews,  in  human  limbs,  and  wit&  % 
**  reafbnable  living  foul.  But  his  ghoftly  body,  which  we 
<*  call  the  hufel,  is  gathered  g(  many  corns,  without  blood 
**  and  bone,  without  limbs  and  a  foul  (6)  ;  and  therefore 
•*  nothmg  is  to  be  underftood  in  it  after  a  bodily,  but  all  is 
*f  to  be  underftood  after  ft  ghoftly  manner  (7).  Whatever 
**  there  is  in  the  hufel,  which  giveth  us  the  fubftance  of  life^ 
**  that  cometh  of  the  ghoftly  might  and  invifiUe  operatidcl 
«  (8).  For  this  reafon  the  holy  hufel  is  called  a  facrament  J 
*^  becaufe  one  thing  is  feen  in  it,  and  another  underftood  (9}» 
«  That  which  is  feen,  hath  a  bodily  appearance,  that  which 
«  we  underftand,  hath  a  ghoftly  might  (10).  Certainly 
**  Chrift's  body,  that  fufFered  death,  and  arolfe  from  deadi, 
^  dies  now  no  more ;  it  is  eternal  and  impaffible.  The  huf&l 
**  is  temporal  not  eternal,  corruptible,  and  dealed  into  pieces^ 
^  chewed  between  the  teeth;  and  fent  inta  the  ftomach  ( 11 ). 

hoc  «orput  quod  ia  my-ttorio  pastloob  Ckristi  quotkKe  a  fiddibot  <^l«hr»^ 
tur,  p.  88. 

(6)  Ola  namque  caro,  qus  crucifiaa  ett,  de  Virginia  csrne  facta  est, 
ossibus  et  nervis  compacta9  humanorum  membronim  lineamentis  dis- 
tincta,  rationalis  anims  spirim  vivificata  in  propriam  vitam.  At  vero 
caro  tpiiittialit,  qs»  poptUnm  credtntesa  tfirituaiiter  pasdt,  secMmtum 
4pHiem  quam  i^trH  emitrhu^  IruBMnti  frMli»  tomux  artiicis  co»«i»tiA»  ffllUi^ 
nervis  ossibusque  conipacta,  nulla  membrorum  variet%te  distincu,  nuUa 
tationali  substantia  vegetata,  nullos  proprios  potens  motus  exercere,  p.  94« 

(7)  Nihil  in  esca  ista,  nihil  in  potu  isto  corporaliter  sentiendum,  sed 
totum  spiritualiter  attendendum,  p.  86. 

(8)  Quidquid  in  ea  vits  pmbet  substantiam,  spirituaUs  est  potentisv  ^t 
iavisibilis  efficientise,  divinzque  virtutis,  p.  94. 

(9)  Ostendit  (St  Itidorut)  oanne  sacranaemum  aliquid  secreti  in  se  cdn- 
tinere,  et  alittd  esse  quod  VisibiMter  appareat,  aUud  vera  quod  invis&Miter 
tit  acdpiendum,  p.  62.  ' 

(10}  Ezteriot  quod  videtur,  speciemliabet  corpoream, . . .  imerius^vero 
quod  intelligitur,  fructum  spiritualem,  p.  126. 

(11)  Corpita  Cbtisti^  quod  mortuum  est,  quod  resurrexit,  ...  jam  non 
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^  But  it  is  neyerthelefs  all  in  every  part  according  to  the 
**  ghoftly  might.  Many  receive  the  holy  body,  but  it  is 
**  nevertheless  all  in  every  part  according  to  the  ghoftly  fa- 
f*  onunent.  Though  fome  men  receive  a  fmaller  part,  yet 
^  there  is  not  more  might  in  a  greater  part  than4n  a  finaller. 
**  Becavfe  it  is  entire  in  all  men  according  to  the  invifible 
^  might  (12)«  This  iacrament  is  a  pledge  and  a  figure : 
^  Chrift's  body  is  truth.  This  pledge  we  hold  facramental- 
^*  Ijf  till  we  come  to  the  truth,  and  then  this  pledge  will  end 
^*  (IS).  Truly  it  is,  as  we  faid  before,  Chrift's  body  and 
^  his  blood,  not  after  a  bodily,  but  after  a  ghoftly  manner 
^  (14).  Nor  ftall  ye  fearcl^  how  it  is  made  fo :  but  hold 
•*  that  it  is  made  fo"  ( 15). 

How  fuch  language  as. this  would  found  from  a  proteftant 
pulpit,  I  (kaU  not  pretend  to  determine  ( 16) :  but  this  I  am 

sioritur ....  sternum  est  j»in,  non  passible.  Hoc  autem  quod  in  ecdesU 
celebratur,  temporale  est,  non  sternum,  corruptibile  non  incorruptum,  p^ 
^,  100. 

(12)  This  passage  I  do  not  find  in  Bertram. 

(13)  Hoc  corpus  pignus  est  et  species:  iUud  veritaiu  Hot  enim  geritur 
donee  ad  illud  perveniatur :  ubi  vero  ad  illud  perventum  fuerit,  hoc  re- 
movebitar,  p.  1I4. 

(14)  Est  quidem  corpus  Christi,  sed  non  corportle  sed  spiritual:  esc 
filigiils  CbHsti,  sed  non  eofpofitils  led  spirituality  p.  80. 

{1$  Nee  istie  ratio  qui  fieri  potttit  est  disquirenda,  sed  fides,  quod  ht^ 
turn  sit  adhibenda,  p.  36. 

(16)  Indeed  I  cannot,  at  I  atp  unable  to  understand  the  docttine  of  the 
established  church  on  this  subject.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  Arch* 
bishop  Seeker's  thirty-sixth  lecture  on  the  catechism,  I  have  only  learnt, 
Ihat  the  unworthy  communicant  <<  receives  wiiAt  Christ  has  called  his  body 
**  «nd  hhodf  that  is  the  si^t  of  them,"  but  that  the  worthy  comniunicant 
*'  eats  his  flesh  and  drinks  bis  blood,  because  Christ  is  present  to  hi* 
**  soul,  becoming  by  the  inward  virtue  of  his  spirit,  its  food  and  sus- 
**  tanance."  If  ^e  reader  wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject,  he 
imy  consult  bishop  Porteus.  ff*  <*  believes  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be 
**  verity  tod  indeed  taken  and  received,  by  the  faithful  In  the  Leid'a  sup* 
*'  per;  that  is,  an  union  with  him  to  be  not  only  represented,  but  reallf 
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free  to  afTert,  tliat  no  cathoBc  divine  will  pronounce  it  refyog. 
nant  to  the  catholic  dodtrine. 

1.  If  the  body  of  Chrift  exift  at  all  in  the  eucharift,  it)is 
evident  that  it  does  not  exift  after  the  manner  of  a  natural 
body.  Hence,  to  exprefs  this  difference  of  exiftence,  fome 
diftin^on  is  neceffary^  By  Bertram  and  iElfric,  the  words 
natnraliter  and  fpiritualiter  were  adopted :  by  the  cooncil  of 
Trent,  naturkliter  and  facramentaliter  were  preferred,  (Sefs. 
1 3,  c.  1 . )  Many  catholics,  however,  still  preferve  the  old  dif* 
tinftion  of  Bertram,  { Veron.  reg.  fid.  c.  xi.)  I  fhall  cite  only 
Holden,  an  Engliihman,  and  an  eminent  menaber  of  the 
nniverfity  of  Paris.  Summa  dodrinae  noftr«  in  eo  fita  eft, 
nt  verum  et  reale  corpus  Chrifti  profiteamur  efle  in  hoc  fat 
cramento,  non  more  corporeo  et  paflibili,  fed  fptrituali  et 
invifibili,  nobis  omnino  incognito.  Hold.  anal.  fid.  p.  19^ 
edit.  1767.  If  this  diftinftion  be  a  teft  of  proteftantifin,  the 
church  of  Rome  muft  refign  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  her 
children. 

2.  It  is  true  that  iElfric  denies  the  perfed  identity  of  the 
natural  and  euchariftic  body  of  Chrift.  But  the  fame  doc- 
trine is  admitted  by  the  moft  orthodox  among  the  catholic 
writers.  Lanfranc,  the  firft  Norman  archbifbop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  die  ftrenuous  .opponent  of  Benengarius,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  aflerts,  that  if  we  confider  the  manner  in 
which  die  euchariftic  body  exifts,  we  «iay  truly  fay,  it  is  not 
the  fame  body,  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin.  Ut  vere  dici 
poffit,  et  ipfam  corpus,  quod  de  virgine  fumptum  eft,  nos 
fumere,  et  non  ipfum  :  ipfum  qiiidem,  quantum  ad  effenti- 
am  veraeque  naturflB  proprietatem  $  non  ipfum  autem,  ft 
^e6tes  panis  vinique  fpectem.  Lanf.  adver.  Bereng.  c.  18. 
With  Lanfranc  agrees,  and  that  too  in  ftronger  terms,  Bof- 

"  and  effecitually  communicated  to  the  worthy  receiver."  Confutation  of 
errors,  p.  37.  If  these  right  reverend  Jdivines  have  clear  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  most,  I  think,  be  confessed,  that^hey  also  posQesi  the  art  of  clothing 
•them  in  obscure  langfuage. 
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fnetf  the  great  champion  of  catholicity  in  the  feventeeutli 
century.  En  un  fens  et  n*y  regardant  que  la  fubftance  c'eft 
ie  mtao^  corps  de  Jefus  Chrift>  n^  de  Marie :  mais  dans  un 
autre  fensy  etn'y  regardant  que  les  manieies,  e'en  eft  un 
autKy  qu'il  fed  fait  par  fes  paroles.  Bos.  torn.  iii.  p.  182. 
This  is  the  general  language  of  catholic  divines :  but  there 
hzre  been  fome  who  have  adopted  ftill  ftronger  language. 
-Ce  corps  facramentely  quoiqu'il  n'a  pas  6x6  immol^  fur  la 
croiz,  ne  laiife  pas  d'etre  le  corps  de  J.  C.  parceque  fa  fainte 
ame  y  eft  unie>  et  que  fon  ame  eft  unie  perfonellement  au 
verbe.  Inftrud.  fur  Teuchariftie  par  I'evSque  de  Boulogne, 
p.  36.  With  the  truth  of  their  opinion,  I  have  no  concerns 
but  if  it  has  been  maintained  without  the  imputation  of  he- 
terodoxy, I  cannot  fee  what  there  is  hi  the  writings  of 
iEUric  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith. 

8*  The  obfervation  of  ^Ifric,  that  the  eucharift  is  a 
pledge  and  a  figure,  is  ftridly  conformable  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  fame  is  ezprefsly  aijerted  in 
the  office  of  the  facrament,  ufed  by  that  church.  In  the 
anthem  at  the  magnificat,  the  eucharift  is  called  a  pledge  of 
future  glory  (pignus  fiiturse  gloria)  ;  in  the  prayer  after  the 
conmiunion  it  is  called  a  figure,  almoft  in  the  language  of 
iElfric  (quam  pretiofi  corporis  et  ianguiais  tui  tempondis 
perceptio  prKfigurat). 

If  thefe  obfervations  do  not  convince  the  reader  of  the  ca- 
tholicity of  ^IfHc,  he  may  perufe  die  paiTage  immediately 
following  that  which  I  have  tranfcribed*  In  it,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  dodrine,  he  appeals  to  two  miracles,  in  which 
he  pretends  that  the  eucharift,  by  the  divine  permifiion,  ap- 
peared to  difierent  perfons  under  the  form  of  fiefh  and 
Wood  (Lifle,  p.  7.  Whelock,  p.  427).  What  credit  may 
he  due  to  thefe  miracles,  is  foreign  .to  the  prefent  fubjed ; 
but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  any  perfon,  who  dented 
the  fupematural  converik>n  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
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"body  and  blood  o£  Chrift»  would  erer  Mmpt  to  prove  hf 
fiich  xnirades  the  truth  of  hi%  opkuoo* 

It  is  p^etu^7  inculcated  hy  mod^ra  wrilteTSj  duU  dit 
doctrine  of  J&lhic  was  the  aaiioiaJl  tx^Itaf  of  ibs  Ast^oSftJfr 
.ons.    In  one  refpeS  this  aiBntipn  is  tn^ei    JBlfricy  m  wtU  v 
bis  coontrjao^y  belieyed*  th^t  in  the  tna&  ^  licead  90d 
wine  were  in^e>  by  the  divine  p0Wtt-^  the  hodf  aod  Uq04 
syf  Chrift.    But  ingenious  men  l>ave  aliv^iQrft  d&uned  the  pri^ 
vilege  of  i(peoulating  on  du^  myit^rifis  of  qhriiUaaily :  ncif 
have  their  ipecalations  b^n  condemuMU  a$  hmg  M  th^w 
Jiave  not  trenched  on  the  integrity  of  iikk*    In  this  ciMVi^ 
^Ifric  exercifed  bis  abilities  4snder  thftgittdiMBceQf  Bertcvap 
and  I  think  I  havc^  (hewn  tbiu^  his  epiiiuana  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  eftabliflied  do^lrine  of  the  cadiolic  chiHrch.    His  lu» 
guage  and  diiiin<Stions  were  certsunly  fingular  2  but  I  am  dl 
d  lofs  to  nonceive  why  we  wuficonfider  Ihem  asthe  Aan^vd 
of  Anglo*&}Con  otihodoxy.    Wfiik  xefpeift  to  them  Ming 
ibands  alooe.    He  jhas  neidier  precucfiir  nor  fuccefibr*    It  i« 
in  vain  to  feaffcb  fyt  a  ^£^  aUufion  t#  his  parttoukr  opM* 
Dns»  either  in  the  m<x^  cd  the  AngiorSfnoa  wnter^  or  in 
the  ads  of  the  ^oglorSa^Qn  .counctls,  that  precededf  accoat- 
paniedy  or  foljowed  hini*    flnt  it  weire  eafy  to  iek(6l  aumer 
rotts  inflaoces  both,  prior  and  pofieiior  in  ttme^  in  which  the 
contrary  dodrine,  that  the  natural  and  euchariAic  body  of 
Chrifl  are  the  time,  is  Aequontly  jand  £wcibty  incukated. 
h    The  paiSige*  which  I  haTe  already  tranibribed  from 
Bedey  aflertsy  that  die  body  of  the  lamb^  wbich  is  inunobued 
jpn  the  altar»  is  that  by  Yihkh  we  were  ^adeemed  from  our 
iins :  and  in  another  part  the  fame  venerable  muthcroblerve^ 
that  the  blood  of  Chrifl  is  not  new  flied  by  ^le  hands  of  the 
Jews»  hut  received  by  the.  numdis  of  the  fi^ith&L    3aaagiiit 
iUius  non  infiddium  manibus  ad  pemiciem  tpfonun  fiia&ury 
fed  fiddum  ore  fuam  fumitur  in  falutenu    Hon.  in  Epiph* 
torn.  vii.     2.  To  Bede  I  flail  add  Alenis.    In  the  CaroUne 
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lMK)ks,  vihkh  were  prioctpsdly  ^(m/peM  by  hun«  aaj  to  whkli 
modern  writen;  ftequendf  reler  UMsir  iteaders>  we  ^re  %Qid$ 
that  l^e  eoch^iift  ie  a^t  s»  umge  bui  the  truth,  not  the 
ihadow  but  the  body,  oot  a  figure  of  future  thinly  buttle 
lyjbich  was  preSgured  by  this^  paft>  ^c.  Noo  eniin  corporis 
et  fangnmis  dooganici  myfteriujSQi  Im^go  Idm  (KcecidUm  eft» 
6d  veri^ft;  no«  umbra  &d  corptis ;  non  exemplar  futuro^ 
mmf  fed  id  quod  eseioplaribujB  prefigurabaDur :  nee  ait,  hace 
eft  tn^go  cofporis  mei>  &d  hoc  eft  corpus  meum,  quod  pro 
irobis  tradetur*  Carol  Ub.  iv.  c  H*  S.  But  Bede  and  Al> 
i?<»a  may  perhaps  be  confidered  aft  too  eax^y ;  let  us  there* 
fore  confult  the  writers,  who  followed  jSifri/^  in  the  eleTeuth 
century.  In  a  Franco-theotifc  MS.  once  the  property  of 
Canute  the  great  (Cott.  MSS.  Cal.  A.  7.  Wanley,  p.  225), 
Chrift  is  reprefented  as  fpeakmg  to  his  apoiUes  at  the  lad 
iupper,  and  declaring  that  «  he  gave  to  them  his  body  to 
eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  that  body  which  he  fhould  give 
up  to  be  crucified,  and  that  blood  which  he  fhould  fhed 
**  for  them.**  .^(sibu  ik  lu  bethu  famod  etan  endi  di-mcan. 
thef  an  erthu  fcal  jeban  endi  ^loran.  Hicks,  Gram.  p. 
191.)  In  another  MS.  (Tib.  c*  i.)  of  the  fame,  or  perhaps 
of  a  later  date,  we  are  told  that  '*  Chrift  did  not  fay,  take 
this  coniecrated  bread,  and  eat  it  in  place  of  m^  body,  or  drink 
this  confecrated  wine  in  place  of  my  blood,:  but  without  any 
figure  or  circumlocution,  this,  faid  he,  is  my  body,  and  this 
is  my  blood.  And  to  cut  off  all  the  windings  of  error,  he 
added,  i^ich  body  fhall  be  delivered  for  you,  and  i^diich 
bjood  (hall  be  fhed  for  you.''  (Non  dixit  dominus,  accipite 
panem  hunc  confecratum,  et  coniiedite  in  vice  corporis  mei, 
vel  bibite  vinum  hoc  confecratum  in  vice  fanguinis  mei ;  fe4 
nuUa  figura,  nulla  circuitione  ufus,  hoc,  inquit,  eft  corpu; 
meum,  hie  efl  fa<)gui$  mens.  Utque  omnes  excluderet  er- 
rorum  jwnbages,  quod,  inquit,  corpus  pro  vobis  tradetur,  e^ 
qui  fanguis  pro  vobis  fundetur.     Wanley  MSS.  p.  221.) 
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^Hiefe  inftances  appear  to  xne  to  prove»  not  only  that  the  real 
f^refence,  but  alfo  that  ^e  ident^y  of  the  nattursd  and  the 
euchariftic  body  of  Chrift  was  believed  by  die  Ssucon  church 
as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Norman  conqueft. 

This  note  has  infenfibly  fwelled  to  the  bulk  of  a  diflerta- 
tion.  To  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  to  leam  the  real  fenti- 
xnents  of  antiquity,  I  truft,  that  I  fhall  (land  in  need  of  no 
apology.  But  I  had  ventured  to  contradid  an  opinion,  ^ich 
hsid  been  zealoufly  propagated  by  a  hoft  of  refpedable  writ- 
-ers :  and  I  owed  it  both  to  die  public  and  myfelf,  to  ftate 
the  reafons  on  which  I  r^ufed  to  bend  to  their  authority. 
iOf  the  validity  of  thefe  reaibns^  it  is  for  others  to  judge. 

(O)— p.  209. 

The  three  days  preceding  the  faft  of  Lent,  which  are  ftill 
icalled  fhrovetide  (i.  e.  confeflion^tide),  were  the  time  parti- 
cularly allotted  to  confeiHon.  The  public  impofition  of  pe- 
nance was  referved  for  the  mafs  of  Alh-Wednefday  (Egbert, 
poenitent.  apud  Wilk  p.  127).  In  the  morning,  thofe,  who 
were  difpofed  to  repair,  in  the  face'  of  their  brethren,  the  in- 
fult,  which  by  their  fcandalous  behaviour  they  had  oflPered  to 
religion  and  morality,  were  admonifhed  to  repair  to  the  porch 
of  the  church,  barefoot,  and  in  fackcloth.  At  the  proper 
hour  the  bifhop  introduced  them  into  the  church,  and  lay 
proftrate  before  the  altar,  while  the  choir  chaunted  the  thirty- 
feventh,  fiftieth,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-firft  pfalms.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  laft,  he  rofe,  and  recited  the  following 
prayer :  "  O  Lord,  our  God,  who  art  not  overcome  by  our 
**  offences,  but  art  appeafed  by  our  repentance,  look  down, 
^  we  befeech  thee,  on  thefe  thy  fervants,  who  confefs  that 
**  they  have  finned  againft  thee.  To  wafli  away  fin,  and 
<*  grant  pardon  to  the  finner  belongs  to  thee,  who  haft  faid 
^  that  thou  willed  not  the  deaths  but  the  repentance  of  fin- 
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'*^  ners.  Grant  Aen,  O  Lordy  to  diefe,  that  i^ey  may  perform 
<«  their  courfe  of  penance,  and  having  amended  their  bad  ac- 
"  tionsy  rejoice  in  eternal  happinefs,  through  Chrift  our  Lord.'* 
iie  then  impofed  his  hands  on  them,  placed  afhes  and  iack** 
cloth  on  their  heads,  and  informed  them,  that  as  Adam  for 
his  difobedience,  had  been  excluded  fr(»n  paradife,  fo  they 
for  their  crimes  would  be  expelled  from  the  ehurch.  While 
the  clergy  led  them  to  the  porch,  was  fung  the  anthem,  **  In 
<•  the  fweat  of  thy  brow  thou  fhalt  eat  thy  bread,  until  thou 
**  return  to  the  duft  from  which  thou  wert  taken ;  for  duft 
"  thou  art,  and  into  duft  thou  Ihalt  return."  They  then 
proftrated  themfelves  on  the  ground,  four '  prayers  we«^  faid 
over  them,  and  the  gates  were  clofed.  During  the  reft  of 
lent,  they  remained  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  performed  the  penitential  exercifes,  which  had  been  pre- 
fcribed  them.  Pontificale  Egberti,  apud  Martene  part.  2.  p* 
41.     Pontif.  Gemet.  ibid.  p.  44. 

On  the  Thurfday  before  Eafter,  the  penitents,  who  had 
completed  their  courfe,  were  publicly  reconciled.  After 
the  gofpel,  they  were  again  introduced  into  the  church,  and 
caft  themfelves  on  the  pavement.  The  bifhop  afcended  the 
pulpit,  and  pronounced  over  them  feveral  forms  of  abfolu- 
tion.  Of  diefe  the  greater  part  were  deprecatory :  fome 
were  abfolute.  He  began  by  the  following  prayer : — **  At- 
"  tend,  O  Lord,  to  our  fupplicadons,  and  hear  me,  who 
«*  firft  ftand  in  need  of  thy  mercy.  It  was  not  dm>ugh  my 
<<  merit,  but  through  thy  grace,  t&at  thou  didft  appoint  me 
<*  to  be  thy  miirifter.  Grant  me  die  confidence  to  perform 
^  the  duty,  which  thou  haft  intrufted  to  me,  and  do  thou 
**  thyfelf,  by  my  fervice,  perform  the  part  which  belongs 
^*  to  thy  mercy.'*  He  then  continued.  *<  In  the  place  of 
**  the  ble£ed  Peter,  the  prince  x)£the  apoftles,  to  whom  the 
**  Lord  gave  the  power  of 'binding  and  loofing,  we  abibhre 
^  you,^  as  far  as  you  are  obliged  to  confefe,  and  we  have 


-«  pewer  to  rtmit*  May  tbe  Almighty  (W  be  t#  you  ial* 
^  Tation  and  Uft*  smd  forgive  yen  s^  your  fuxa^"  <«  Kmg 
^  of  1dii^»  aad  Lord  of  I^rds,  ^nho  ikteft  at  die  Hght 
«  hand  of  the  father  to  tnfeeroede  for  aa»  look  dewn  on  theft 
^  thy  fervaMtSi  and  hear  them  boggnig  for  tfie  remtfliea  <)f 
<<  their  iutf«  Have  mercy»  O  Lord»  ea  their  fighi^  hate 
^  mercy  cm  their  tean.  Thou,  O  Saviour^  kno^ieft  ^ 
*<.  natnire  of  man,  and  the  fWuky  of  flefli.  Spare  therefore^ 
^  O  Redefmer  of  the  world*  4>aze  thy  ferranu  retoming 
^  to  tiieet  whofe  meroy  has  no  hounds :  heal  their  woaads} 
^  foi;gire  their  offimces,  rekafe  the  bonds  of  their  fins." 
They  neiw  reft  from  the  pavement,  and  the  fiftieth  pfidm 
VFaa  fnng.  The  bifbop  proceeded  thus  i*-*^  O  God,  the 
<<  reftorer  and  kxrer  of  iaooecncci»  C90»ndt  «e  befeech  the^ 
^  die  hand  of  thy  mercy  to  the£e  thy  fervants^  if^iom  we 
<«  raift  from  the  daft,  and  prefenre  them  immaculate  Gtom 
**  the  ftain  o[  fin.  For  it  is  the  glory  of  our  chttf«h,  that, 
**  as  tfaoii  haft  given  to  the  bleffed  apoftle,  the  prince  of  our 
«  miffion,  the  pow^r  of  binding  and  of  loofing,  fo  by  mean^ 
*<  cf  hie  difciplei^  the  tnachers  of  thy  truth,  thou  haft  ap- 
^  pointed  us  to  bind  thy  enemies,  and  loofe  Uioife  who  are 
**  converted  to  thee.  Therefore  we  beftech  thee,  O  Jj^fi 
^  our  God»  be  pmfent  to  Ae  mtnifiry  of  our  mouih,  wA 

*^  loeie  «h»  bonds  of  the  fins  of  thy  fo-vantcb  tbfttfreedfrom 
**  the  yoke  of  iniquity,  diey  may  walk  in  the  path  wbjch 
««  leads  to  eternal  happinefs."  <«  I,  a  bi(hap»  theuj^  :$«^ 
«  aud  ««wordiy»  cenfirmtng  this  abfohition  ^ith  n^y  haitdy 
^  my  mouthy  and  my  heart,  hiuMj  imj^re  the  olettency 
«*  Q£Ged»  diat.  by  his  power,,  and  at  onr  prayer,,  he  afafidve 
**■  yon  from  ad  Ae  bonds  of  your  fins,  and  from  whatever 
**  yon  hnvte  negligently  committBd  in  though  word,  and' 
^  dcnd :  and  afier  ahfohing  yon  by  Us  mercy^  bring  yon 
^  to  eternal  hxpi^meb.^AMmm.**  The  penitents  then  made 
ibetr  offering,  affifted  at  the  Orifice,  and  received  the  com- 
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munlon.  Pontlf.  Egb.  ibid.  Fdntif.  Gemet.  ibid*  Of  the 
prayers  in  the  originals,  I  have  omitted  fome,  and  abridged 
others.  Whether  all  were  repeated  at  once,  I  am  uncertain : 
perhaps  the  bifhop  fele<5led  thofe,  which  pleafed  him  beft. 

I  Ihall  take  this  occafion  to  fubjoin  a  fhort  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  the  facrament  of  confirmation  was  confer* 
red  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  chutch. 

Of  confirmation,  the  fole  minifter  was  the  biihop  ( Wilk. 
Leg.  Sax.  p.  167).  It  was  regularly  given  immediately 
after  bapdfm;  but  as  the  bifhop  could  not  always  be 
prefent,  he  was  careful  in  Bis  annual  vifits  (Wilk.  coxu  p* 
95»  14$,  213.  Bed.  vit.  Cuth.  c.  xxix.)  to  adminifler  it  to 
tfaofe  who  had  been  lately  bz^ptifed.  Extending  his  hands 
over  them,  he  prayed  that  the  feven-fold  gifts  of  the  hply 
{pirit  might  defcend  upon  them :  and,  anointing  the  fore, 
head  of  each,  repeated  thefe  words:  "  receive  the  fign  of 
<*  the  holy  crofs,  with  the  chrifm  of  falvation  in  Chrift  Jefus 
"  for  eternal  life.  Amen.**  Their  heads  were  then  bound 
With  fillets  of  new  linen,  which  were  worn  during  the  next 
feven  days.  The  bifhop  at  the  fame  time  faid ; — **  O  God, 
**  who  gaveft  the  holy  fpirit  to  thy  apoftles,  that  by  them 
**  and  their  fucce^ors  he  might  be  given  to  the  reft  of  the 
**  faithful,  look  down  on  Our  miniftry,  and  grant  that  in 
**  the  hearts  of  thofe,  whofe  foreheads  we  have  this  dajr 
^  anointed,  and  confirmed  with  the  figi^  of  the  crofs,  the 
^  holy  fpirit  may  defcend,  and  dwelfing  there,  make  them 
**  the  templet  of  his  glory.  AMiN.^*  He  then  gave  them 
his  benedi^on,  and  ihe  ceiemouy  was  finifted*  Egb.  Pon- 
tif.  apttd  Mart.  1.  le.%p.  S49. 
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(0)— p.  233. 

l^HE  origin  of  the  ceremonies,  which  during  many  centuries 
have  ^accompanied  the  coronation  of  princes,  has  by  fome 
writers  been  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  ufurpers,  who  fought  to 
cover  the  defedl  of  their  title  under  the  fan<5lion  of  religion. 
Carte,  in  a  long  and  learned  difTertationy  has  laboiured  to 
prove  that  Phocas,  Who  afTumed  the  imperial  purple  in  602, 
was  the  firft  of  the  chriftian  emperors,  whofe  coronation  was 
performed  as  a  religious  rite  (Carte,  hift.  vol.  ,1.  p.  290.) 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Phocas  was  the  firft,  who  is  exprefsly 
faid  to  have  received  the  regal  unAion  at  his  inaugration  : 
tut  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft,  perhaps  all,  of  his  predecef^ 
fors,  from  the  acceilion  of  Theodofius  in  450,  were'  crowned 
ty  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople :  and  the 
very  feledlion  of  that  prelate  to  perform  the  ceremony,  will 
juftify  the  inference  that  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  was' 
not  merely  a  civil  rite,  but  accompanfed  by  afts  of  religious 
worfhip.  Carte,  indeed,  contends  that  the  patriarch  was 
chofen,  becaufe  he  was  the.  firft  ofiicer  in  the  empire:  but 
this  affertion  is  fuppbrted  by  no  proof,  and  is  overturned  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  poet  Corippus,  to  whom  he  appeals. 
That  writer  in  his  defcription  of  the  coronation  of  the  empe- 
ror Juftin,  in  565,  exprefsly  .mentions  the  prayers  and  bene-^ 
didlion  of  the  patriarch. 

Poftquam  cmida^videt  ritu  perfe^a  priorum 
Pontificum  fummus  plenaque  setate  venuftus, 
Aftantem  beneMxit  eum,  codique  potentem 
Exoratu  Dominum,  facro  diademate  juflit 
Auguftum  fancire  caput,  fummoque  coronam 
Imponens  capiti  feliciter — 

CoRiP.  1.  iu. 
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With  refpeft  to  other  princes,  Cildas,  who  wrote  before 
the  accefHon  of  Phocas>  informs  us»  that  the  kings,  who 
reigned  in  Britain  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
accuftomed  to  receive  the  regal  undtion  (Gild.  p.  82) :  and 
from  the  fa6t  recorded  of  St  Columba  by  his  ancient  bio- 
grapher  Cuminius,  it  appears  that  the  princes  of  Ireland  in 
the  fixth  century,  were  crowned  with  ceremonies-  reiembling. 
the  ordination  of  priefts  (Cum.  vit.  St  Celum.  p.  SO}.  Are 
we  then  to  believe  that  the  Byzantine  emperors  borrowed 
the  rite-  of  coronation  from  the  petty  princes  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  ?  To  me  it  appears  more  probable,  that  the  Irifh- 
ehieftains,  and  alfo  the  Britifh  after  their  feparsttion  from  the 
empire,  and  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  caufed  them^ 
felves  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  ceremonies,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Roman  emperors.  If  this 
be  true,  the  coronation  of  thofe  princes  muft  have  been  per- 
formed with  religious  rites  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Carte  is  equally  unfortunate,  when  he  afferts  Eardulf,  the 
ufurper  of  the  Northumbrian  fceptre  in  797,  to  have  been  the 
fird  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  who  was  anointed  at  his  coronation 
(Carte  p.  293).  The  Saxon  chronicle  afiures  us  that  £gf 
ferth,  the  fon  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  was  confecraied  king  in  785.' 
To  cjmiD^e  jchalgot).^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  64. 


(P)— .p.  281. 

Mabillok,  in  his  analedla  Vetera  (p.  168),  has  publifhed 
an  ancient  litany,  which  he  has  entitled  veteres  litania  An- 
glicanae.  He  difcovered  the  original  manufcript  at  Rheims, 
and  was  induced  to  give  it  that  title  froni  a  petition  con- 
tained in  it  for  the  profperity  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  Englifh  (Ut  clerum  et  plebem  Anglorum  confervartf 
digneris,  p.  169).    As  none  of  the  perfons  mentioned  init^ 
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sfre  fcttowtt  to  hdve  lived  after  the  yeaj*  65(H  ^^  miy  infers* 
that  it  was  cdmpofed  towards  the  expiration  of  the  ferenth 
century* 

Were  ^  certain  that  this  litaxiy  originally  belonged  to  the^ 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  it  would  be,  undoubtedly,  a  curious 
document.  Bat  I  think  there  are  many  reafons  to  queftiori" 
it.  From  a  diligent  infpe^ion  it  will  appear,  1.  that  the 
litany  do^s  not  contain  the  name  of  any  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
eiren  of  any  miflionary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons:  §&r  the  St 
Auguftine,  infferted  between  SS.  Oregory  and  Jerome^ 
fC^ems  to  be  the  celebrated  biihop  of  Hippo.  2.  Neither 
does  it  contain  the  name  of  any  of  the  ancient  Mats  of 
Britain,  who  were  afterwards  revered  by  ow  aneeftors.  3^ 
The  majority  of  the  names  are  evidently  Btl^^ ;  and  (£ 
Aefe  all  which  are  known,  belonged  to  perfons,  who  flou« 
rrfhed  in  Wkles,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Armorica.  M  this^ 
Rtany  had  been  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Saxons^  how 
happened  it  that  all  thefe  names,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
ftouM  hare  been  afterwaitiN  expunged,  and  oihits  admitted 
hi  their  place? 

For  th^e  rea^s  I  atn  i^Hned  to  think  die  l^urned  editor 
was  deceived.  The  ikany  appears  to  me  to  have  bietonged 
to  {oxht  of  the  many  BkittA  churebes)  which  the  &ife  of  wair 
fpbje^ed  to  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  hi  Ae  ftventh 
and  eighth  centuries :  and  to  this  circumftance  I  would 
afcribe  the  infertion  of  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  Englifli 
clergy  and  people. 

The  mod  ancient  document  refpe^ng  the  faints  revered 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  the  martyrology  of  Bede.  It  was 
written  about  the  year  700 ;  and  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  faints,  whofe  fellivals  were  kept  by  the  monks 
of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow*  Of  the  miflionaries  he  mentions 
only  SS.  Auguftine,  Paulinas,  and  Mellitus  j  of  the  natives 
SS.  Cuthbert,  Edilthryda,  and  the  two  Ewalds.    In  Dache- 
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7.  St  Joiiii»  bifhop  in  Norditimbria. 

26.  The  taemoTj  of  St  Auguftine,  the  bifiiop,  who  BrtL 
brought  bapdim  to  the  EngBlh  nation.  His  fee  was  at 
Canterbury* 

9;  St  Cotumba,  otlierwife  called  St  Columcyfle; 

22.  St  Albany  martyr  in  Britain. 

23.  St  Edilthryday  virgin,  queen  of  Northambriai 

jxrty. 
29.  St  Lupas>  iiiKop. 

I.  St  Cemtaaitis,  biffcop. 

5.  St  Ofwald,  king  of  Nbrthitabrik. 
SK  StAidan,  bifhop. 

S-EPTEMBEIU- 

S.  St  Bertin^  aBbot  (of  Srthiu). 

8.  St  Omer,  bifBop  (of  Tw-ouenneJ. 

25-  StCeoUrtd,  abbot  (of  Wferemonth  and  Jarrow). 

OCTOBER. 

3.  SS.  Ewalds,  martyrs. 

II.  StEwelburh,  (Edelburgh)  abbefi  (of  Barking). 
26*  St  Cedd,  brihop.     He  was  brother  to  St  Ceadda. 

iroVEMBElt. 

g  &  ft  Winnoc,   abbot  (of  Wormhoult,   near  Berg    St 

Wimioc).' 

17.  St  Hilda,  Ab«&(t9fWl»tby>, 
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14.  St  Hygebaldj  abbot  (in  Lincdni&ire). 

Prom  the  names  it  is  evident  that  this  calendar  was  otU 
finally  appropriated  to  the  north  c€  England.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  belonging  to  the  foutheihi  cfeurches  :  but  from 
a  litany  in  a  MS.  of  the  Norfolk  library,  belongmg  to  the 
royal  fociety,  Wanley  (p.  391)  eitrafted  the  following 
names. 

Martyrs  <  SS.  Edward,  OfWald»  Edmund^  Att>afi9  Ke^ 
«ehfn,  -ffithelbrlht. 

Bifhops  and  confeflbrs :  SS.  Cifthbert,  Sivithiny  DunflaHy 
Ethelwold,  Bimftan,  Elphege,  Rum^old,  Columban,  Er-' 
conwaldy  Hedda,  Fritheftan,  Guthlake,  Iwig. 

Virghis :  SS.  Edieldrithe,  Eadgive,  Sexburi^,  EadbiXrh^ 
Withburh,  ^StheldHthe,  Mildi^the,  Ofgit^  Mildbu^h»  FH- 
^lefwidi,  JEthelburh,  Wwrburh,  ^Igiva,  M«rwenn»  and 
^thelflseda. 


(QHp.  m. 

Oh  dbe  fubjea  of  images,  the  learaing  of  the  tW<s  &peU 
inans  has  emkktd  them  to  make  ibme  cimotts  diftovnies. 
Alfred  the  great,  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  infetted  an 
abridgment  of  the  decalogue^  in  which  weve  oautted  thtf 
words--^  Thou  (halt  not  make  to  diyfelf  aay  gmv^  thing/^ 
Now,  what  could  be  ike  caufe  of  this  omlSon:?  Sii'  iiemy 
Spelman  gravely  infers  us,  thar  it.wa^nftade  o«l  of  com- 
pliment to  the  church  of  Romef,  whick  from  the  time^  when^ 
(he  firft  adopted  the  worfhip  of  imeiges,  had  expunged  i3ie 
iecond  commaA<knent  from  the  deodlogue.  ^The  ^mg/ how- 
ever, appears  to  have  felt  (bme  compunction  for  the  fraudyr  ^ 
and,  to  compound  the  matter  with  his  confcience,  added 
ilie  following  prohibition  :  <«  Thou  Onh  not  make  t#  thyfeK 
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^  gods  of  filvcr,  nor  gods  of  gold.'*  Thtis  far  Sir  Henry  SpeT- 
man.*  Cone.  Tom.  i.  p*  363.  Sir  John  Spelman  purfued 
his  father's  difcoveries)  and  informed  the  public,  that  the 
addition  irritated  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the 
oflfettces,  which  deprived  the  king  of  the  honour  of  canoniza- 
tion. Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  220.  edit.  Heame.  Theie 
moft  important  difcoveries  have  been  gratefully  received, 
and  carefully  ve^vhoed  by  the  prejudice  or  ignorance  of 
later  hiflorians  (Smollet,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Henry,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251).  Fortunately,  however,  the  Spelmans  did.  not  grafp 
at  univerfal  prai^ :  and  if  any  modern  antiquary  wifh  to 
difpute  with  them  the  palm  of  abfurdity,  he  may  flill  exert 
his  fagacity  to  difcover  why  the  icing  oiaitted  another  very 
important  prohibition : — "  Thou  flialt  not  covet  thy  neigb- 
^  bour'd  wife."  Perhaps  an  ordinary  reader  would  afcribe 
both  omifllons  to  the  fame  caufe :  a  perfuafion  that  the 
daufes  omitted  were  fufficiently  included  in  thoie»  that  wece; 
letained* 
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.  Ar-the  tiitoe,  when  our  anceftors  were  converted,  different 
Lottn  veriioits  of  the  fcriptures  were  inufe  among  die  wef- 
^era  ckriftians.  The  fame  diverfity  prevailed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  during  its  infancy.  AiLincBsfame  the  pfalms 
were  fung  according  to  a  tranflation  from  the  Greek,  corre^- 
ed  by  St  Jerome:  at  Cantetbury  according  to  another  tranf- 
kttort  from  the  Greek,  uriuch  Eddius  calls  the  Mh  edition- 
(Qmntam  edttietnem.  £dd.  vit.  St  Wil£  p.  45..  AQu  SS. 
.  Benied.  f«c«  iv.  Tomv  k  p..  67S).  /At  Weremoutb  the  abbot 
Ceolfrid  procured  for  \m  monks  three  panders  (bibles)  of 
the  new,  and  one  of  the  old  tranflation  (Bed*  Vit.  abbat. 
Wirem.  p.  299)*^  The  new  tr^ation  was  that  by  St  Je- 
s^mew ,  It  quickly  {uperfeded  the  old>  except  in  the  churqh 
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dfficei  in  which  they  continued  to  fing  the  pfalms,  and  a.few 
other  parts,  after  the  more  ancient  verfion.     In  his  commen* 

m 

taries  Bede  generally  agrees  with  the  prefent  vulgate,  though 
he  fometimes  refers  to  the  old  tranflation  (Expof.  Genef.  p. 

* 

S49  S6.  edit.  Wharton) :  but  in  his  expofition  of  the  canticle 
of  Hs^acuc  he  has  fpllowed  the  ancient  "verfion,  though  he 
oocafionally  qotes  that  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  different  read- 
ings in  oldMSS.  (Expof.  cant.  Abac.  p.  1 99, -208,  205,  &c.) 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  'verfion  of  the  gofpels,  publiflied  at 
London  in*1571>  and  reprinted  by  Junius  and  Marfhdl  at 
Dordrecht  in  1665,are  fevend  readings,  which  correfpond  with 
the  celebrated  MS.  of  Beza,  edited  by  Dr  Kipling.  This 
has  encouraged  an  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  ufed  a 
Latin  verfion  of  the  fcriptures  very  different  from  the  vulgate. 
It  may,  however,  be  obfervcd,  that  all  the  exilling  MS.  copies 
of  the  ibripture,  which  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  are  of  St  Jerome's  tranflation.  Of  thefe 
fome  are  very  ancient.  In  the  library  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  ^e  two  very  fair  copies  of  the  four 
gofpels,  written  about  the  year  700  (A.  11.  16.  A.  11.  17.) 
In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (Nero.  D.  4)  is  another  MS«  of  the 
gofpels,  beautifully  written  about  the  year  686,  by  Eadfrid, 
who  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lindisfamie.  Ethelwald,  his 
fucceiTor,  illuminated  and  ornamented  it  with  feveral  elegant 
drawings.  By  the  anachoret  Bilfrith,  it  was  covered  with 
gems,  filver  gilt,  and  gold,  in  honour  of  St  Cuthbert ;  and 
Aldred  the  pried  afterwards  added  an  interlineary  verfion. 
During  the  removal  of  St  Cuthbert's  body  in  885,  this  copy 
was  loft  in  the  fea,  but  recovered  three  days  afterward^.  Jf 
we  may  believe  Simeon  of  Durham,  it  had  not. be/cn  injured 
by  the  water  (Sim.  p.  117) :  but  Mr  W^nley  thought  he 
could  difcover  fome  ftains,  which  he  afcribed  to  that  acci- 
dent. It  is  fiill  in  the  beft  prefervation.  In  the  poflefEon 
«f  the  Rev.  Mr  Stone,  at  Stony hurft,  is  another  and  ftill  morp 
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iftAdenC  MS«  ^  St  Mm's  goijpdt  bdieved  to  be  die  Um^ 
which  is  faid  by  Bede  to  hav^  belonged  to'  St  Boifil^  th€  maf-* 
ter  of  St  Cuthbett.  An  kifeription  m  a  ttiore  recent  ha&d^ 
dates  it  to  have  beei>  taken  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint : 
but  this  is  prd>ably  a  miftake.  T^ie  gfiifn^tnpor^  hidoiy 
of  the  tranflation  of  St  Cuthbett  iays,  that  the  MS.  buried 
with  him  was  a  book  of  the  ^^//  (  Ad»  6S.  Bened.  Ssec.  iv, 
p.  29^) ;  and  that  jjie  copy  of  St  Jo}m»  which  had  belonge4 
to  St  JPpifil*  was  preierved  in  the  chauch  in  a  caie  of  red 
leather*  and  was  held  by  the  bilhop  in  his  hand,  while  he 
preached  to  the  people  dmiuj^  the  tranflation  (ibid.  p.  SOI.) 
As  ajlthefe  MSS.  contain  the  verfion  of  St  Jerome,  I  fufr 
pe&  the  agreement  between  the  Angkt^axon  tranflation  an4 
the  Codex  Bez^»  to  he  accidental.  A  iknilar  agreemem 
jRiAAsf  in  many  inl|ance6»  between  that  Codex  and  the  cele- 
hnX^i  MS*  of  the  Abbey  of  Corbie ;  nor  is  it  improbal^e 
that  .4  .copy  of  that  MS.  might  be  brought  into  En^and  by 
/ome  of  the  monk%  who»  at  the  invitation  of  St  Duncan,  left 
Corbie  to  inftrud  the  Anglo-Saxo^^  ceenobites*  It  wa$  fooa 
fif^  that  periods  that  the  tranfla^on  was  made* 

(S)— p.  323. 

It  is  wen  known,  that  feveral  of  the  Greek  vowels  and 
dFphthongs  are  differently  (bunded  by  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  Gr^ce,  and  the  learned  in  £ome  of  the  more  weftem  ns^ 
tions.  After  the  revival  of  literature,  0te  arguments  of  zoy 
thority  of  Manutius,  Erafmus,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Beza,  Gk^tfer, 
^nd  others,  induced  feveral  univerfities  to  rejed  the  old,  and 
adopt  a  new  pronunciation.  To  decide  on  the  re§)edHve 
merits  of  the  two  fyftems,  would  be  perhaps  a  difficult  at-, 
tempt ;  but  to  inquire  in  what  maimer  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  tamght  to  pronounce  the  Greek  letters,  is  a  fubje^  of 
curious  and  more  tafy  inveftigation.    It  was  by  TTieodore  of 
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Canterbury,  thajt  the*  knowledge  of  the  langoage  was  intro- 
duced into  England  (Bed.  hift.  1.  iv.  c.  2).  He  was  bom  at 
Tacfus,  in  Cilicia»  and  verfed  in  Grecian  literature;  whence 
it  ii^ere  not  rafh  to  infer,  that  the  pronunciation,  which  he 
taught,  was  the  fame  as  was  followed  at  that  period  by  the 
natives  of  Greece, 

In  the  Cotton  library,  Galba,  A.  18.  is  a  ^aU  MS.  faid 
to  have  once  Jbelomged  to  king  .£theUla|i.  It  was  written  in 
703,  thirteen  yeafs  after  the  deatli  of  Theodore  (ibid.  f.  16). 
It  ccmtains  a  calendar  with  ornamental  paintings,  a  pfalter, 
prayers,  and  a  fragment  of  a  litany  in  the  Greek  language, 
l>ut  in  Anglo-Saxon  charaders.  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  either  to  have  tranfcribed  fome 
other  copy,  or  to  have  written,  while  another  perfon  di<5lated» 
Hence  his  work  contains  feveral  errors :  but  his  general  fyf* 
tem  of  fpelling  clearly  (hews  the  founds  which  wer^  then 
given  to  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  For  the  fatisfadlion  of 
the  reader,  I  ihall  tranfcribe  the  Our  father,  and  an  abridg- 
ment pf  the  Creed :  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premiie,  that 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fpelling,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  ihould  be 
founded  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  founded  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  Latin,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the 
Englifh. 

Pater  imon  o  yn{t)ys  uranis  agiafUiito  onaman  fu  . 
elthetu  e  bafilia  s  genitthito  to  theliman  fu  ofs  en 
uaranu  ke  ep  tas  -  gis .  ton  arton  imon  ton  epiufHon  dofs 
imin  Amero.  ke  a£fes  imin  ta  offilemata  imon  os  ke  imis 
afiomtn  tas  ophiletas  imon.    ke    mi    efininkes   imas    is 

ini^«r^y,     aXXu  ^vr«i    nf*Mf  airit  rtv   mfii^, 
peralhion,    ala     ryie  imas  apo  tu   po^iru. 
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Piftheu  is  then  patera  pantocratero.  ce  is  crUlon  ihu  yon 
autu  ton  monogen  ton  quirion  imon,  ton  genegenta  ek 
pneumatus  agiu  ec  maria  tis  parUienu.  ton  epi  pontic 
pilatu  (laorothentay  tafintay  te  trite  imera  anaftanta  ec 
mcron,  anaimta  is  tos  uranos>  catimenon  in  dexia  tu  patros^ 
oten  erchete  crine  zontas  ce    nicros .    ce    is  pneuma  agion 

agri  afifin  amartion,  farcos     anafta.       amin. , 

That  this  manner  of  fpelling  may  not  be  thought  peculiar 

to  the  writer  of  the  MS.  I  will  add  another  fpecimen  from 

the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  in  an  Anglo  Saxon  MS.  of  the 

Bodleian  library,  NE.  D.  ll.f.  28.     A  fac  fimile  of  it  is 

'  publiflied  by  Hicks,  Thef.  p.  168. 

En  archn  epoeifen  o  theos  ton  uranon  ce    tin  gin .     i  de 

yil  ft*  ot,6^(xr6^  x.%1  ocKocrgco-xtva'S'og  *  x«i   ck6T6s  Tif  tTxvu  rns  ob^vav^  . 

gi  in  aoratos  ce  acatascenailos '  ce  fkotos  in  epano  th  abuflii . 

ce  phneuma  theu  epefereto .  epano  tu  ydatos .     ce    ipen   o 

theos  genethito  fos,     ce  egeneto     fos .      ce    iden  o  theos 

to  fos,    oti  kalon,    ce  chechorifen  o  theos.  '   ^ 

Neither  was  this  method  of  writing  Greek  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons:  it  occurs  in' the  fpecimen  which  Mabillon 
has  given  of  the  chara(5lejB  in  the  codex  Dyonifianus.  De 
re  diplomat,  p.  367. 

Pifteugo  is     ena  theon   patera — ke      is     to  pneuma  to 

agion  to  kyrion  ke  zoopion,   to  ek  tu  patros» 
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It  mtift  1>e  confofied  that  thefe  paflages  prefent  many 
errors :  jet  from  a  diligent  comparifon  of  thofe  words  and 
fyllables,  in  which  the  ear  was  \dk  liable  to  be  deceived,  I 
think  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  only  the  vowel  i,  but  alfo 
t}y  and  the  diphthongs  u  and  •!  were  generally  founded  alike, 
and  expreffed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  i,  and  that  the  diphthong 
«i  had  the  long  iknder  found  of  the  prefent  Englifh  a,  and 
therefore  was  always  expr^ed  by  the  Anglo^xon  letter  e. 
In  thefe  refpefts  the  pronunciation  of  our  anceftors  appears 
to  agree  perfedly  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  Dans  «i,  k,  •i,  d,  v,  fays  Dela  Rocca,  vicar  gene- 
ral of  tlie  ifle  of  Syra,  les  £ll£niftes  de  Paris  pr^tendent  qu'il 
faut  prononcer  les  trois  premieres,  comme  fi  elles  6toient  deux 
lettres  ai,  ei,  oY :  a  P^gard  des  deux  autres  la  premiere  coinme 
e,  la  fqconde  comme  i.  Nous  prononcons  au  contraire  la 
premiere  comme  e,  et  les  quatres  autres  comme  i.  Precis 
hiftorique  fur  Pifle  de  Syra,  p.  159.  Paris,  1790. 

(T)— p.  327. 

The  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been 
ably  defcribed  by  Mr  Turner,  in  his  fourth  volume,  p.  374?. 
Its  princip^  charaderiftics  appear  to  be  a  conftant  inverfion 
of  phrafe,  with  the  frequent  ufe  of  alliteration,  metaphor,  and 
periphrafis.  Rhyme  feems  neither  to  have  been  fought  at 
ter,  nor  reje^ed.  It  occurs  but  feldom.  To  reduce  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe  to  certain  rules  is  difficult,  perhaps  im« 
pradticable.  Of  the  many  writers,  who  have  attempted  i^ 
not  one  has  fucceeded.  If  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  conjedure^ 
I  would  fay  that  their  verification  confifted  m  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement of  words,  as  might  eafily  be  adapted  to  fome  fa« 
vourite  national  tune.  All  their  poetry  was  originally  de- 
figned  to  be  fung  to  die  harp.' 

The  reader  will  not.  perhaps  be  difpleafed  with  a  fhoit 
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fpecime^  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetty,  bt&ytd  to  have  bccai  com* 
poied  by  Cxdmon,  the  cdebi:ated  monk  of  Whitbf*  Bede 
tninflateditinhisecckfiafttcalfaiftory:  Initconfefiecl  that  hU 
wer&oa  did  not  do  Juftice  to  the  fyisU  and  elegance  of  the 
CMiigiiul  (Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  24«).  The  Anfk>&uoa  Terfes  are 
found  m  king  Alfred's  tra^lation  of  Bede>  and  are  gepieraUy 
fuppofed  to  have  be^i  tranibribed  hj  that  prkice  from  fome 
ancient  copy.  I  think  ity  however^  equally  probable^  that 
they  were  the  compofition  of  the  royal  tranQator, 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  I  hare  added  an  EiBf^lUk  verfion  a« 
Uteral  as  poffible. 

Nu  pe  f ceolan  hejiijean 

Heopon  jiicej*  pea|vt>. 

Crerot)ef  mihte 

Ant)  hij*  mot)  ^efzac 

Yeojtc  pult)oj\  j:aBt)ej\- 

Spa  he  pult)jier  gehp*^ 

Ece  t)j\ihten 

Oj\t)  onf  real'oe. 

He  xjieyz  gef  cop 

£oji])an  beapnum 

Heopon  to  pojie 

Hali^  f  cyppend. 

Da  mit)t>an  ^eajit) 

CDon  cynncf  peajvt) 

Ece  Djiihrne 

Mfxeji  reot)e. 

Fi]\um  j:olt)an 

Fpea  xlmihrij.    JElfred's  Bed»  p.  59t» 

Now  ought  we  to  praife 
Of  heaven  the  guardian* 
The  might  of  the  creator. 
The  tfaooghti  of  hit  nund. 


B%5 

The  vrotks  of  the  father  of  glory^, 

J^bw  he,  of  sJl  glory. 

The  brd  eternal  1 

Made  the  beginning. 

He  firft  did  frame. 

For  the  children  of  earth, 

Heaven  as  a  canopy  : 

Holy  creator ! 

The  expanded  earth 

The  guardian  of  man. 

The  lord  eternal. 

Afterwards  made. 

For  men  the  earth ; 

Ruler  almighty ! 


(U)— .p.  353. 

EPITAPHIUM  ALCWINI. 

Hie,  rogo,  pauxillum  veniens  fubfifte,  viator, 

£t  mea  fcrutator  pedore  difta  tuo. 
Ut  tua,  deque  meis,  cognofcas  fata  figuris, 

Vertitur  en  fpecies,  ut  mea,  ficque  tua. 
Quod  nunc  es,  fueram,  famofus  in  orbe  viator ; 

£t  quod  nunc  ego  fum,  tuque  futurus  eris. 
V  Delicias  mundi  cafTo  fedabar  amore : 

Nunc  cinis  et  pulvis,  vermibus  atque  cibus. 
Quapropter  potius  animam  curare  memento, 

Quam  camem  :  quoniam  hsc  matiet,  ilia  perit. 
Cur  tibi  rura  paras  ?  Quam  parvo  cemis  in  antr« 

Me  tenet  hie  requies,  fie  tua  parva  Set. 
Cur  Tyrio  corpus  tnhias  veftirier  oftro 

Quod  mox  efuriens  pulvere  vermis  edet  ? 
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Ut  floret  pa*eunt  rento  Teniente  miaaci. 

Sic  tus^  namque  carot  gloria  tota  perit 
Tu  mihi  redde  vicem,  lector,  rogo  carminis  hujus, 

£t  die,  da  '^^eniamy  Ghriftcy  tuo  famulo. 
Ol^ecro  nulla  manus  violet  pia  jura  fepulchri> 

Perfonet  angeUca  donee  ab  arce  tuba. 
Qui  Jaces  in  tumulo,  terrse  de  pulvere  furge, 

Magnus  adeft  judex  milibus  innumeris. 
Alchwin  nomen  erat  fophiam  mibi  Temper  amanti. 

Pro  quo  funde  preces  mente,  kgens  tttulum. 

Hie  requiefdt  beats  memoris  domnus  Alchwinus  abbas, 
qui  obiit  in  pace  xiiii.  Kalend.  Junias.  Quando  legeritis,  o 
Tos  omnesi  orate  pro  eo,  et  dicite :  Requiem  setemam  donet 
d  Dominus.— ^-This  epitaph  was  infcribed  on  a  brafs  tablet 
fixed  in  the  wall.    Vit.  Ale.  p.  161. 


(V)— p.  40*. 

In  my  account  of  Edwin*  I  have  ventured  to  oppoie  the 
whole  ftream  of  modem  writers  ( 1 ).  With  the  perfon  <ir 
hiftory  of  Ethelgiva,  they  fcarcely  appear  acquainted :  her 
daughter  is  their  favourite ;  and;  after  lavifliing  upon  her 
every  charm,  of  which  the  female  form  is  fufceptibley  they 
marry  her  to  Edwin  before  his  coronation,  lafh  with  zeal 
the  bigotry  of  her  fuppofed  enemies,  and  allot  to  her  the 
difgrace  and  fufferings,  which  I  have  defcribed  as  the  fate 
of  her  mother.  In  the  prefent  note  I  may  be  allowed  to 
detail  the  authorities  on  which  my  narrative  is  grounded. 

(1)  From  this  number,  however,  should  have  been  excepted  Dr  MUner, 
who  in  his  history  of  Winchester,  (vol^  i.  p.  153.)  has  shewn  that  in  nar- 
rating the  liistory  of  Elgiva,  Rapin,  Guthrie,  Carte  and  Hume  have  sub- 
itituted  a  romance  of  their  own  creation  in  place  of  th^  real  facts,  a«  they 
are  stattd  by  the  ancient  writers. 
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I.  As  to  tbe  names  of  the  two  women,  Mr  Tomer  has 
produced  an  ancient  charter,  in  which  they  are  called  EtheL 
giva  and  Elgiva  (Teftes  fiienint  JEMgivx  regis  uxor,  et 
JEthelgiva  mater  ejus.  £x  hift.  Abbend.  Turn.  vol.  iii.  p. 
16S)*  The  authenticity  of  the  inftrument,  as  he  obferves, 
is- fufpicioiis ;.  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
names.  In  the  contemporary  biographer  of  St  Dunfian,  the 
mother  is  called  Ethelgiva  (MSw  Cleop.  B»  IS)  :  and  Elgi- 
va is  often  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  woman  from 
whom  Edwin  ivas  afterwards  feparated.  Roved,  ann.  959* 
Wigom.  ann.  958.   Weftmoiu  ami.  958. 

II.  But  was  not  Elgiva  married  to  Edwin  at  the  tiipe  of 
his  coronation  ?  I  anfwer  in  the  negative.  1.  This  marriage 
is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  expref^y  averted  by  any  ancient 
writer.  2.  By  every  hiftorian,  who  defcribes  at  length  tbe 
traniadions  of  that  day,  (he  is  ^onfidered  not  as  the  wife, 
but  as-  the  miflrefs  of  the  leii^g'  See  xu)te  11,  p.  400. 
3.  .The  contemporary  life  of  St  Dunftan>  plainly  ihews 
that  (he  was  not  his  wife:  as, it  afcribes  the  indelicacy  of 
Ethelgiva's  conduct  to  her  hope  of  prevailing  with  the 
king  to  marry  either  her  or  her  daughter  (Eotenus  vidieli- 
cety  quo  Me  vel  etiam  natam  fuajoti  fub  conjugal!  titulo  ilU 
inne^endo  fociaret.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  76).  Ofconftquence 
tbe  king,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  remained  unmarried : 
and  the  queen  to  whom  Dunftan  is  reprefented  as  oflferiog 
the  grofleft  infult,  is  the  creation  of  modem  prejudice. 

III.  Whether  Edwin  married  Elgiva  after  his  coronation, 
is  a  more  difficult  queflion.  That  (he  was  his  near  relation 
(proxime  cognatam,  Makns.  de  reg.  1.  ii*  c.  7),  is  acknow- 
ledged :  and  confequently  the  marriage,  if  ever  it  took  place, 
muft  have  been  deemed  void  according  to  the  canons,  which 
at  that  period  obtained  the  force  of  laws  among  our  anceftors. 
Perhaps  the  expreffion  of  the  monk  of  Ramley  J[illicitum  in- 
vafit  matrimonium.  Hift.  Ram.  p»  890)^  and  the  title  of 
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^tueeny  ifrfiich  Waffingferd  gives  to  Elgira  (Chricm.  Walling. 
|>.  54S)9  ^ttay  countenance  the  idea  that  they  tt^ere  adluaUy 
xnanied :  and  a  MS.  of  tlrc  Saxon  chronicle  (Tib.  B.  4), 
quoted  by  Mr  Turner  (vol.  iti.  p.  164),  m  a  paragraph 
-whi^h  occurs  not  in  the  olhet  copies,  aflerts,  that  in  the  year- 
958,  Archbifhop  Odo  ieparated  Edwin  and  Elgiva^  becsmie 
they  were  relations  (958).     On  J^yjTnim  j^ajve  Oba  ajtc&« 
bij'HX)p  Torpamt>e  £at>pi  cyninj  *]  jEljyj^e  poj\  ^acm  tJk 
In  pap  on  to  gefyhbe)*     But  the  other  chronklers,  when 
they  notice  the  ieparatton,  are  lefs  pofitive ;  and  obierve  that 
the  archbifhop  aded  in  this  manner,  bectiuie  Elgiva  was  eidier 
the  king's  relation,  or  his  miftreft  ( Archiepifeopus  regem 
Weftfaxonum  Edtrium  et]^%iv«fn,  vel  qiiia,  ut  ^»tur,  pi^o- 
pinqua  ilUus  extiterit,  vel  quia  ipfem  fub  propria  uxore  ada- ' 
maivitf  ab  inrieem  ieparavit.  Hov«d.  anti;  958.  Wtgom.  aittt. 
958.  Sim.  Dunel.  ann.  958.    Vel  caufa  cofxfiinguinitatis,  vd ' 
quia  ifiam  lit  adulteram  adamavit*  Welfanon.  ann;  958). 
However,  were  we  to  admk  the  marriage,  yet  the  very*  date " 
t)f  the  Reparation  wffl  fumBh  an  additional -proof  ^hat  it  was ' 
pbfterior  to  the  kill's  coronationi     Oi^ierwire  how  am  we 
account  for  the  apatiiy  or  indolence  of  diat  a^ve  and  iniexf- 
Me  prelate  Odo,  who  would  have  waited  thfee  years  beforfe' 
lie  performed  that,  whidi  he  muft  daily  liave  considered  as 
an  imperious  and  indi^ienfiHe  dtrty  ?    If  his  trrefolution  be 
aiferibedtx)  fear,  why  did  he  omit  the  favoura^  moment  of 
the  infurreAion,  and  wait  till  Edwin  viras  firmly  and  pea^e^y 
feated  on  the  throne  of  Weffex,  Kent,  and  Suflex  ? 

FV.  I  do  not  know  diat  any  writer  has  mentioned^ename 
of  ithb  unfortunate  woman,  who  was  banifhed  to  Ir^and,  and 
at  her  return  put  to  a  cruel  death.  That  it  was  athcr  Ethel- 
giva  or  Elgiva,  is  cettaint  that  it  ivas  Elgiva  is  the  confen- 
•tient  aficrtton  of  our  modem  hiiterians.  I  cannot  iubmit  to 
then-  authority.  1.  To  decide  the  controveriy  vrc  muft  have 
recourfe  to  Oibem,  fromwhofe  narrative  fucceeding  writers 
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have  derived  their  infoiiteation.  In  his  account  of  the  core- 
nation,  he  mentions  Ethelgiva  under  the  defignation  of  adul- 
tera  (Ihe  was  then  the  wife  of  a  dionei  according  to  Bromp- 
ton,  p.  868)9  tuid  adds  that  her  dai:^hter  was  in  her  com- 
pany. But  from  tliat  moment  he  lofes  iight  of  the  daughter, 
and  fixes  our  atteattoa  fokly  on  th^  mother,  till  he  defcribes 
her  death  by  the  fwords  of  the  infurgents  (Repertum  fimvd 
cum  adultera  et  filia  ejus  •  -  *  Regem  cum  adultera  perfequi 
non  defiftunt  -  •  •  -  ip&m  repertam  Aiboervavere*  Ofbern, 
p.  105,  106.)  I  do  not  think  it  pofiible  to  read  attentively 
the  narrative  of  OAem,.and  believe  that  it  was  the  daughter 
who  fell  a  vi^Hm  to  the  fury  of  the  reb^.  2*  From  the 
writers  quoted  above,  it  appears  that  Elgiva  was  alive  in 
958,  fmce  in  that  year  &e  was  ftfarated  from  Edwin*  Now 
the  death  of  the  woman,  who  returned  from  Irdwud,  happen- 
ed in  956,  or  at  ihe  laceft  in  95?.  Oibem  informs  us  that 
ihe  was  murdered  during  the  revdt  of  the  Mercians,  and  be« 
fore  the  divifion  of  the  kintgdom  between  the  two  brothers : 
events  which  occurred  in  956$  accordingto  the  Peterborough 
(p.  27)  and  the  Saxon  chronictes  (p«  116) ;  in  957,  accord- 
ing to  Simeon,  Wigomenfis,  and  Matthew  <tf  Weftminfter 
(Vide  omnes  ad  ann.  957).  Hence  ft  fbllowfi,.  that  the  wo- 
man who  was  baniihed,  .and  afterwards  put  to  death,  mufb 
have  been,  not  the  daughter,  but  her  mother  Ethetgiva. 

From  thefe  premises  I  ihould  infer,  that  thefe  ladies  were 
women  of  high  rank,  but  abandotied  charaAer,  who  endea* 
voured  to  corrupt  the  morals  eff  their  young  ibv^pe^ :  that 
the  mother  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdon^  and  venturing 
to  return,  periihed  during  the  revolt ;  and  that  Edwin,  after 
her  baniihment,  either  to(^  Elgiva  to  Us  bed  as  his  miftrefs, 
or  married  her  widiin  the  prohibited  degrees,  which  called 
forth  the  cenfures  of  Arohbifliop  Odo.  If  thefe  circumftances 
be  true,  the  laboured  narrative  of  Hume,  and  the  paiSonate 
declamation  of  Mr  Turner,  may  be  given  to  the  winds. 
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(X)— p.  n^. 

Ex  Wolfi.  tftft.  ad  Elpheg.  efn/,  Wlnten^ 

Infuper  exceUum  feciftis  et  addeps  templuxn. 

Quo  fine  nodle  manet  continuata  dies. 
Tarns  ab  axe  micaly  quo  fol  oriendo  corufcat, 

Et  rpargit  hicis  fpkula  prima  fuse. 
Stat  fuper  auratts  virgas  fabrtcatio  bullis. 

Aureus  et  totum  fplendor  adomat  opus. 
Luna  coronato  quodes  radiaverit  ortu^ 

Alterum  ab  sede  fecra  furgit  ad  aftra  jubar; 
Si  node  infpiciat  hune  pr«tereundo  viator, 

£t  terrain  ftellas  credit  habere  fuas. 
Additur  ad  fpeciem,  flat  ei  quod  vertice  GaUus 

Aureus  omatu,  grandis  et  intuitu. 
Defpictt  omne  folum,  cundlis  fuperemmet  arvis» 

Signiferi  et  Borex  fidera  pulchra  videns. 
Imperii  fceptrum  pedibus  tenet  ille  fuperbis, 

Stat  fuper  et  cun£him  Wintoniss  populum.    ' 
Im^rat  et  cundlis  eredus  in  aera  galiis^ 

£t  regit  occiduum  nobilis  imperium. 
Impiger  imbriferos  qui  fufcipit  undique  ventos^ 

Seque  rotando  fuam  prxbet  eis  faciem. 
Turbinis  hbcrifonos  fufiertque  viriliter  i^s, 

Intrepidus  perftansy  ilabra,  nives  tderans. 
Oceano  folem  folus  vidit  ipfe  ruenteili : 

Auroras  primum  cemit  et  hie  radium. 
A  kmge  adveniens  oculo  vicinus  adhacret, 

Ftgit  et  adfpedum  diffociante  loco ; 
Quo  feflus  rapitur  vifu  mirante  vTator, 

Et  pede  disjundus,  lumine  jun^s  ad^. 

Act.  SS.  Bsned.  Saec.  iv.  p.  931 » 
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